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THE  HAND  ON  PETER'S  KEYS. 

By  M.  l£  Mabquib  de  Nakois. 


IEr.  Trollopb's  life  of  Pope  Pius 
the  NiDth  *  has  one  serious  blot, 
which  must  to  some  extent  oom- 
municate  its  stain  to  the  pages  of 
the  reviewer  of  the  work.  If  it 
has,  from  of  old,  been  pronounced 
unwise  to  call  any  man  happy 
while  he  lived,  how  wanting  in 
the  very  essentials  of  completeness 
must  be  any  account  of  the  life  of 
a  Pope  g^ven  to  the  world  before 
the  decision  of  that  Conclave  which 
has  to  pass  on  the  events  of  the 
reign  the  practiced  judgment  of 
the  election  of  his  successor!  Pius 
the  Ninth  has  occupied  that  seat 
which  (if  it  can  still  be  called  a 
throne)  is  the  oldest  throne  in 
Christendom,  for  a  period  without 
example  in  duration,  as  it  has  also 
been  without  example  in  the 
eventful  character  of  bis  reis^. 
He  has  done  more,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  those  who,  at  all  events, 
strive  to  form  an  impartial  judc;- 
Bieut,  to  destroy  not  only  the  visible 
power,  but  the  invisible  prestige, 
of  the  Papacy,  than  a  long  series 
of  the  ablest  Pontiffs  has  done  to 
tttabUsh    and  advance  those  in- 


terests. The  temporal  sword  has. 
fallen  ^m  his  hand.  The  oppor- 
tunity which  was  offered  him  Uy 
frasp  the  spiritual  sword  with  a 
old  firmer  tnan  that  of  any  PontifT 
since  Gregory  the  Ghreat,  has  been, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  same  judges, 
foolishly  neglected.  The  prover- 
bially astute  policy  of  the  Vatican, 
which  has  ever  left  a  back  door 
open  to  retreat  from  an  imtenable 
position,  was  reversed  during  his 
pontificate.  And  the  Pope  who 
commenced  his  reign  by  something^ 
more  than  coquetting  with  the  dan- 

Cous  spirit  of  Italian  Liberalism, 
been  the  desperado  who  nailed 
to  the  mast  of  tne  stormed-tossed 
bark  of  St.  Peter  the  black  flag 
of  .defiance  to  the  intelligence  of 
mankind. 

Only  an  Italian  word  can  do 
justice  to  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
the  Ninth.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete Jlasco  in  the  history  of  the 
Papacy.  There  is  no  single  power^ 
principle,  or  influence  which  would 
have  been  dear  to  a  great  Pope^ 
which  has  not  been  diminished^ 
betrayed,  or  degraded  in    direet 


•  The  Story  of  the  Life  of  Pius  «he  Nittlh,  by  T.  Adolphus  TWlppe,  in  two 
ToU.    London  :  Bcntley.    1877.  igitizedbyGoOQlC 
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consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Vatican  under  his  reign.  There 
has  been  no  influence  mortally 
hostile  to  the  permanence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  has  not 
been  fanned  and  fostered  into 
activity  by  his  acts,  whether  spon- 
taneous, or  those  on  which  he  has 
been  driven  by  his  advisers. 
Whether  we  look  at  the  loc^c 
of  facts,  or  attempt  to  tc^e 
a  philosophical  view  of  the 
natural  sequence  of  human  actions, 
we  are  alifce  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Cardinal  Mastai  Ferretti 
has  been  a  sore  Pope  for  the 
Church. 

It  is  not  the  private  character 
of  the  man  that  has  now  so  much 
interest  for  the  world.  While  we 
question  the  taste  with  which  Mr. 
TroUope  characterises  the  main 
motives  of  the  Pontiff,  we  think 
that  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  a  cer- 
tain English  plainness,  not  to  say 
brutality,  of  speech  that  this  author 
has  erred — not  at  all  on  the  side 
of  an  undue  depreciation  of  cha- 
racter. There  are  not  a  few 
circumstances  which  from  time  to 
time  became  familiar  to  residents 
in  Italy  durinff  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  the  Ninth,  which  throw  far 
darker  shades  on  his  portrait  than 
the  somewhat  vulgar  colour  freely 
laid  on  by  the  biographer.  For 
the  flight  from  Bome  to  Gaeta  it 
might  be  a  wise  and  politic  blind 
that  a  lady,  as  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Trollope,  should  be  of  the  party. 
But  for  that  same  lady  to  be  a  re- 
sident in  the  Palace  of  Portici, 
which  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Pontiff  by  the  King  of 
Naples,  during  the  abode  there  of 
his  Holiness,  and  that  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  well-known  want  of 
charity  as  to  right  motives  for 
such  associations  that  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  South  Italian 
character,  is  one  of  those  errors 
which  it  is  difficult,  from  any  point 
of  view,  to  excuse.    The  name  of 


Cardinal  Andrea  will  not  readily 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  remem- 
ber the  persistent  tyranny  that 
forbad  him  to  leave  Rome  when 
his  physicians  declared  that  his 
life  depended  on  his  removal  to 
a  purer  air.  The  constant  support 
and  encouragement  that  every 
attempt  to  impede  and  to  trouble 
the  new-born  imity  of  Italy  met 
from  Bome,  may,  perhaps,  be 
passed  over  as  a  part  of  the 
necessity  of  the  situation.  Ma- 
chiaveUi  had  stated  in  plcdn  lan- 
guage that  if  Northern  and 
ooumem  Italy  ever  fell  under  the 
same  temporal  sceptre,  the  power 
of  the  Papacy  would  be  at  an  end. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is 
as  keen  in  kings,  as  kings,  as  it 
is  in  private  men,  as  private  men. 
It  thus  has  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  history  that 
a  reigning  prince,  in  other  respects 
a  feeble  or  a  stupid  man,  has  taken 
a  far  juster  view  of  the  necessities 
of  his  own  position  than  has  been 
done  by  the  keenest  minister  of 
State.  We  have,  within  the  last 
few  days,  seen  fresh  and  graceful 
proof  how  much  more  just  and 
profound  was  the  conception  of 
political  events,  and  of  the  course 
which  they  indicated  to  be  due 
to  the  national  honour  and 
safety,  formed  by  a  Sovereign 
who  was  little  more  than  a  girl, 
and  by  her  still  youthful  hus- 
band, than  that  entertained  by 
the  grayest  beards  that  wagged  in 
Parliament,  or  by  the  most  expe- 
rienced ministers  who  held  the  seals 
of  office.  Besistance  to  Italian 
unity,  on  the  part  of  the  Pope, 
may  well  be  regarded  as  synonym- 
ous with  resistance  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  an  avowed  murderer. 
None  the  less  did  the  mode  in 
which  that  resistance  was  kept  up 
— when  it  was  matter,  not  of 
open  policy,  but  of  imderhand 
suggestion,  bum  a  deep  hatred 
against  the  Pope  into  the  hearts 
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<A  Uiose  who  received  him  in 
1848-49  with  litde  short  of  divine 
honour. 

Over  theee,  and  some  other  like 
piints,  Mr.  TroUope  has  passed  in 
sQence,  or  with  li^ht  hand.  The 
impeachment  which  is  to  be 
esthered  from  his  writing  lies 
nist  against  the  candour  and  truth- 
fulness of  the  Bishop  of  Imola; 
«nd  a  charge  of  that  nature  will 
not  be  likaLy  to  extract  from  an 
Italian  reader  more  than  a  depre- 
catoiy  shrug  of  the  shoulders — 
unless  it  be  an  outward  movement 
-id  the  hands,  and  perhaps  the 
words,  "  Ma — ma — ^ma !  "  In 
Jater  years,  how  far  the  action  of 
the  Pope  has  been  automatic,  in 
the  simple  sense  of  the  word,  and 
how  far  that  of  an  automaton,  will 
probably  remain  imtold  by  the 
historian.  It  is  a  very  curious 
fact  that  the  Catholics  of  Italy 
Attribute  to  the  visible  head  of 
their  religion  that  quality  of  which 
they  entertain  the  most  real  and 
liv^y  terror.  The  Pope  is  credited 
with  having  the  evil  eye.  Strange 
things  are  witnessed,  and  stranger 
are  told,  throughout  Italy,  of  those 
gifted  with  this  goblin  power. 
The  present  writer  can  eive  an 
instance  that  occurred  within  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  belief  was  held  in  the 
highest  society  in  that  country. 
On  a  morning  visit  to  a  Boyal 
person  in  Naples,  the  visible  con- 
■stemation  and  trouble  which  per- 
turbed the  whole  circle  was  so 
great  that,  on  receiving  permission 
•to  withdraw,  the  writer  eagerly 
aaked  his  companion  what  was 
Amiss.      ''Did  you  not    see    the 

Marcheee  come  into   the 

xoom  ?  The  greatest  jettator$  fa 
caster  of  the  evil  eye)  in  Naples  r* 
There  was  a  ball  then  pending  at 
the  Palace,  to  attend  which  all 
those  in  the. room  in  question  had 
received  commands.  By  a  prudent 
forgetfulnessy    the    maggior-duomo 


maggtore,  or  Lord  High  Ohamber- 
lain,  had  omitted  to  send  cards  to 
the  nobleman  in  question.  He 
wrote  j^litely  to  the  Chamberlain, 
informing  him  that,  by  some 
inadvertence,  he  had  not  received 
cards  for  the  ball,  and  requesting 
that  they  mi^ht  be  sent.  The 
Chamberlain,  in  dismay,  laid  the 
letter  before  the  King.  "We 
can't  help  it,  Bisignano,"  said 
his  Majesty.  ''He  won't  take 
a  hint.  Of  course  he  has  a  riffht 
to  be  asked.  You  can't  refuse 
him.  Ton  must  send  him  his 
cards.  But  you'll  see  that  the 
ball  will  not  take  place."  Neither 
did  it,  for  in  the  week  that  had 
then  still  to  elapse  before  the  day 
Hxed,  one  of  the  gracious  and 
amiable  princesses — sisters  of  the 
Kinff,  1^0  were  so  deservedly 
lovea  and  respected — ^unexpectedly 
died. 

It  will  be  admitted,  even  by 
those  who  hold  a  belief  in  the 
evil  eye  to  be  a  malignant  super- 
stition, that  it  is  not  one  of  those 
attributes  that  woidd  very  natur- 
ally be  assigned  to  any  one, 
especially  to  a  high  ecclesiastic, 
without  some  obvious  reason.  Per- 
haps the  best  outcome  of  the  study 
of  the  subject  is  the  opinion  that 
a  certain  clumsy  malaoroitness  is 
a  characteristic  of  some  people, 
which  leads  them  continually  to  do 
mischief,  even  without  any  inten- 
tion so  to  do.  This  is  tpe  most 
rational,  or  rationalistic,  view  of 
the  case.  But  even  this  is  singu- 
lariy  unhappy  for  a  Pope. 

Whether,  however,  in  the  words 
of  the  Gospel,  and  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  Italians,  the 
eye  of  Pius  the  Ninth  was  evil,  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
his  whole  career  as  a  Pontiff  has 
tended  to  confirm  the  imputation. 
Misfortune  has  dogged  his  foot- 
steps, haimted  his  friends,  and 
scrupidously  avoided  those  smitten 
by  his  maledictions^  First,  in- 
1—2 
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deed,  of  his  mififortunes  may  be 
ranked  the  period  of  his  birth. 
In  the  Divine  government  oi 
human  affairs  there  does  not  ooour 
that  penury  of  instruments  which  . 
we  are  accustomed  to  assume.  In 
the  case  of  ahnost  every  grand 
step  in  the  progress  of  science  or 
of  art,  it  has  Decome  apparent  that 
more  than  one  student  was  on  the 
track  of  the  cardinal  discovery, 
although  the  merit  has  been  as- 
cribed to  one  fortunate  name. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  still 
speak  of  events  as  they  occurred, 
and  not  as  they  might  have 
occurred.  With  this  reserve,  we 
may  say  that  the  first  s^reat  mis- 
fortune of  Pius  the  Ninm  was  that 
he  was  bom  after  two  humble 
Englishmen,  James  Watt  and 
George  Stephenson,  saw  the  light. 
For  the  spirit  evoked  by  these 
men  and  their  fellow  workers  has 
been  the  origin  of  a  mighty 
material  revolution  in  human 
affairs,  compared  to  which  the 
political  revolution  of  1789  was 
but  a  flash  of  summer  lightning. 
Stephenson  and  his  fellows  im- 
chamed  human  thought.  They 
freed  the  peasant  from  his  parish 
bonds,  the  islander  from  Ms  in- 
sular ignorance  and  prejudice. 
They  gave  man  a  greater  freedom 
of  range  over  the  surface  of  his 
planet  than  would  have  been 
afforded  him  if  he  had  been  sud- 
denly-furnished with  wings.  By 
this  mighty  upstirring  of  sociely 
from  its  very  depths  has  been 
gradually  produced  a  state  of 
things  with  which  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  on  the  old  principle  of 
quieta  non  movere.  The  waters  had 
felt  the  troubling  influence  of 
a  mighty  wind.  The  bark  of  the 
Church  could  not  be  guided,  either 
by  a  sleeping  steersman  or  by  one 
who  thought  that  he  had  to  con- 
tend only  with  an  ordinary  flaw  of 
wind.  It  was  evident  to  men  who 
could    see   what   was    going   on 


around  them  that  the  old  order  of 
oontented  submission  to  self-pro- 
nounced authority  had  received  a 
blow  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
be  fatal.  For  either  that  authority 
must  itself,  in  concord  with  the 
movement  of  the  times,  condescend 
to  shew  that  its  basis  was  firmly 
rooted  in  truth,  or  its  duratiou 
would  be  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  traditional  caution,  hesita- 
tion,  and  timidity  of  the  Vatican, 
policy — timidity  until   it  became 
clear  where  a  crushing  blow  might 
be    inflicted,     and    th^n  per^ct 
hardihood    in  its    delivery — ^was 
especially  needed  under   circum- 
stances of  such  unprecedented  peril  ^ 
or  rather,  we  may  say,   when  it 
would  have  become  evident  to  a 
wise  statesman  that  such  peril  waa 
undoubtedly  imminent.    But  the 
spirit  of    counsel  seems   to  have 
spread  its  wings,  and  deserted  the 
shadowy  precincts  of  St.  Peter's,, 
at  least  from  the  death  of  Gregory 
the    Sixteenth.        Mr.     TroUope^ 
gives  a  characteristic    picture  of 
the    easy-going     sloth      of     the 
Austrian       Cardinal       Gaysruck, 
whose  delay  was  the  caiise  of  the 
accession     of      Cardinal     Mastai 
Ferretti  to  the  Holy  See.    With 
great  interest  will   be   read    the 
account  of  the  tremulous  hesitation 
of  the  latter  prelate  himself,  when 
it  fell  to  him,  by  lot,  in  the  Con- 
clave, to  announce  the  votes  which 
fave  him  the  right  to  wear  the 
'isherman's  ring.     A  little  more, 
and  his  chance  would  have  been 
gone.      In    the    indescribable  in- 
bdgue  which  accompanies  a  Papal 
election.   Fortune  shews    herself, 
even  more  than  elsewhere,  to  be 
feminine.     A  chance  thrown  away 
is  irreversible.     But  the  bearer  of 
the  Austria  veto  was  too  late, 
the  fainting  courage  of  Cardinal 
Ferretti  was  restored  ;  and  he  had 
the  rare  satisfaction  of  announcing 
to  the  Conclave  the  accession  of  a 
number  of  nu^^ages  which  at  once 
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made  him  the  master  of  his 
brethren. 

It  was  an  evil  choice  for  Borne 
and  for  the  Church.  It  was,  let  us 
hope,  one  of  those  evils  which 
effect  good  for  Italy  and  for  the 
world.  At  a  moment  in  which  the 
traditional  counsel  which  had 
reared  the  Papal  throne  to  its  loftj 
eminence  was  more  requisite  than 
at  any  previous  crisis,  that  throne 
was  ascended  by  a  man  who  took 
counsel  first  of  his  own  vanity,  and 
then  of  those  still  more  dangerous 
advisers  who  flattered  that  master 
passion.  In  these  two  lines  lies 
the  due  to  the  disasters  of  the 
Papacy  imder  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  the  Ninth. 

Italy  was  well  known  to  be 
honeycombed  with  secret  associa- 
tions. The  Church,  as  we  have 
learned  from  the  careful  annoxmce- 
ments  of  Pius  the  Ninth  himself, 
tars  with  the  same  brush  the 
Carbonaro,  the  Freemason,  and  the 
subscriber  to  the  Bible  Society. 
A  Freemason  himself,  Mastai 
Perretti  may,  perhaps,  have  ima- 
gined that  tne  secret  societies 
which  drew  their  inspiration  from 
Mazzini,  or  from  even  more  dan- 
gerous enthusiasts,  were  not,  in 
real  truth,  more  hostile  to  law, 
order,  and  national  welfare  than 
▼ere  the  members  of  that  most 
indent  and  most  honourable  con- 
fraternity. At  all  events,  his  first 
actions  as  Pope  applied  the  match 
to  a  train  that  had  long  been  ready 
to  explode.  "The  new  Pontiff 
was  exhibiting  to  the  world,"  says 
Mr.  TroUope,  *'the  startling,  im- 
faiown,  and  significant  phenomenon 
ef  a  popular  IPope.  And  Austria 
was  beginning  to  realise  the  fact 
that  those  hours  of  (Jaysruck's 
^day  at  Milan  had  been  some- 
what portentous  in  the  history  of 
the  world." 

We  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages 
ol  Mr.  TroUope  for  the  stoiy  of 
the  change  that  followed.     It  is 


tol4  with  fair  knowledge  of  the 
events,  and  appreciation  of  their 
oonnexion  and  importance.  We 
can  only  glance  at  the  results. 
First  was  the  flight  to  Gaeta — 
the  virtual  abdication  of  Papal 
sovereignty.  Under  the  hospitauty 
of  King  Ferdinand  the  Second,  if 
the  Pope  neither  learned  nor  forgot 
much,  he  at  least  discovered  on 
what  allies  he  could  alone  lean. 
That  portly  sovereign,  excelled 
only  by  the  colossal  Nicholas  of 
Bossia  in  height  and  stature, 
prostrated  himself  at  full  len^ 
on  the  ground  before  the  fugitive 
Pope.  His  Holiness's  residence  in 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
was  a  continual  triumph,  from 
which  he  went  back  to  impose  the 
iron  yoke  of  tiie  travestied  fisher- 
man of  Galilee  on  the  Romans,  by 
aid  of  the  bayonets  of  Imperial 
France.  The  masquerade  in  which 
a  tinsel  Charlemagne  re-conferred 
the  rule  of  Eome  on  a  mock 
Gh^ory,  would  have  been  irresis- 
tibly ludicrous,  had  it  not  been 
attended  by  so  much  bloodshed. 

Living  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  bayonets,  owing  his 
status,  if  not  his  life,  to  the  mystic 
adventurer  to  whose  wife  and 
child  Pius  the  Ninth  afterwards 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  shewing  an 
ingratitude  eminently  Papal,  an 
unusual  locus  pmitentia  was  given 
to  the  restored  Pontiff.  How  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
let  Mr.  Trollope  tell.  The  first 
shock  of  the  earthquake  that  over- 
threw the  thronelets  of  Italy,  and 
the  antique  chair — a  Mohammedan 
piece  of  art,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion in  4jabio,  **  There  is  no  God 
but  God,  and  Mohammed  is 
His  Prophet"— of  St.  Peter, 
made    itself     felt    on      an    ap- 

Sarently  trivial  occasion.  Con- 
ucting  his  semi-idiotic  son, 
Francis,  afterwards  the  second  of 
that  name,  to  meet  his  bright  and 
spirited  bride  at  Ban,  King  Fer- 
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dinand  the  Second  was  stricken  by 
the  intense  cold  of  the  season  in 
his  pctssage  over  the  Appenines. 
The  road,  excellent  as  his  care  had 
made  it,  was  blocked  with  snow. 
The  King  alighted,  and  walked 
for  a  portion  of  the  way.     The 
peasants,   when    the  Eoyal  train 
came  near  a  village,  spread  their 
cloaks  and  bedding  for  the  Eoyal 
footcloth.    But  it  was  of  no  avail. 
The  King  never  again  held  up  his 
head.   And  the  minute  guns  which, 
after  his  painful  return  to  Portici 
by    sea    in    the  following   year, 
annoimcedthedeceaseof  Ferdinand 
the  Second,  pealed  the  knell  of 
the  royalties  of  Parma,  Modena, 
Tuscany,   Naples,   Eome,   and  of 
their  great  cognate  support,  the 
Austrian  Power  in    Italy.      The 
French    Emperor    was    comi>en- 
satin^  Italy  for  his  maintenance 
of   the  Pope  by    his    attack  on 
the  Holy  Eoman  Empire.     Of  all 
that  followed  the  story  has  yet  to 
be  told  in  a  manner  becoming  the 
gravity,    and  at  the  same    time 
adorned  by  the  graces,  of  a  great 
historian.     It  has  been  told  by  a 
great  novelist;  but  the  constant 
interposition  of  the  claim  quorum 
para  magna  fui  is  enough  to  in- 
dispose tbe  English  reader  to  take 
his  account  of  mese  stirring  events 
from  Alexandre  Dumas,     The  ad- 
vance  of    Garibaldi,    which  was 
more  like  a  series  of  incidents  from 
a  fairy    legend  than  those  of  a 
chapter  of  European  history,  would 
have  come  to  a  speedy  close,  over 
and  over  again,  nad  a  single  fri- 
gate, or  a  smgle  regiment,  of  the 
navy  and  army  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
upheld  the  honour  of  their  flag. 
The  intervention  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  when  at  last  General 
Fanti  crossed  the  frontier,  was  a 
sheer  act  of  humanity  forced  on 
Sardinia,  against  the  wishes  of  all 
the  northern  statesmen,  and  ren- 
dered necessary    to  prevent    the 
Sicilian  Vespers  that  would  have 


followed  when  the  vengeance  of 
the  reaction  had  its  course — ^inviteci 
as  it  was  by  the  miserable  incona.- 
petence  of  Garibaldi  and  his- 
motley  crew.  It  was  the  opinion, 
of  Oavour,  the  maker  of  Italy^ 
that  the  incorporation  of  th^ 
barbaric  elements  comx>OBing  the> 
Eangdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  would, 
materially  thwart  and  delay  tho- 
consolidation  of  the  more  civilised 
people  of  the  North.    Events  have^ 

Justified    the    hesitation    of    the 
talian  statesman.      But  the  one* 
cry  that  rang  through  Italy,  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  was- 
Vwa  ItaUa  Una.    The  people,  or- 
rather  the  many  distinct  peoples , 
of  that  geographical  expression-— 
Italy — uttered  that  cry  from  theiir 
very  hearts,  with  all  the  peculiar- 
energy  of  their  Southern  blood- 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to* 
attempt  to  '*make  Italy,"  although 
wise  men  would  have  wished   to- 
d«fer  the  operation  for    another 
quarter  of  a  century.    And  in  the 
making  of  Italy  the  case  f  oreseea 
by  Machiavelli  occurred.     Bome 
was  wanted — and  the  Pope-King^ 
had  to  go. 

It  was  in  the  interval  that  elapsed 
between  the  fall  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  at  Naples  and  the  dis* 
astrous  extinction  of  the  Buona- 
parte  comedy  at  Sedan,  that  Pius 
the  Ninth  threw  away  the  grandest 
opportunity  for  consolidating  a 
spiritual  throne  that  was  ever 
offered  to  a  Bishop  of  Eome.  A 
man  who  stands  on  the  lofty 
eminence  of  sovereign  power  has 
the  opportunity  of  throwing  more 
far-sighted  and  piercing  glancea 
around  him,  and  thus  of  more  surely 
anticipating  coming  events,  than 
any  other  human  bein^,  with  the- 
exception,  perhaps,  of  a  great 
minister  of  State.  And  even  the 
greatest  minister,  owing  to  the 
short  and  uncertain  tenure  of 
office  which  is  often  more  marked 
in    constitutional    than    even    in 
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autocratic  goyemmentfl,  is  but  an 
oatader  compared  with  a  prince 
bom  in  the  pur^e.  From  the 
oniqaeorder  of  the  FapacY,  the  Pope 
it  at  a  disadyantage  in  this  respect 
Among  the  sorereigns  of  Europe. 
He  attains  power  more  like  a 
minister  than  like  a  prince.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  long  and  unswerv- 
ing policy  laid  down  b j  so  manj 
peat  Pontifb  had  surrounded  the 
Papal  throne  with  a  subtlety  of 
counsel  not  elsewhere  to  be  found. 
With  this  traditional  wisdom,  as  we 
kaye  said,  Pius  the  Ninth  abruptly 
broke.  It  may,  therefore,  weU 
be  the  case  that  in  looking  from 
tiie  solitary  eminence  of  his  throne 
whcni  the  neighbouring  peaks  of 
Italian  sovereignty  had  baen  sub- 
merged by  the  rising  tide,  he 
could  see  nothing  but  mists,  and 
lightings,  and  driving  storm.  But 
il  a  cool-headed  and  far-seeing 
Pope  had  occupied  the  Holy  See 
at  that  critical  moment,  he  would 
bave  seized  an  occasion  which  pro- 
mised to  commence  a  second  period 
of  twelve  centuries  of  Papal 
pnmacy,  if  not  of  Papal  supremacy. 
The  Latin  peoples  love  a  stately 
rite.  Nor  is  it  the  Latin  peoples 
alone  who  are  now  displaying  a 
strong  tendency  to  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  pompous  ritual  where  it 
▼as  overthrown  three  centuries 
ago.  The  Italians  would  be  proud 
tbat  Eome  should  remain  the  me- 
tropolis of  Catholic  Ohristendom ; 
tbat  the  Boman  Bishop  should  ever 
continue  to  be  the  Pnmate  of  the 
^oroh.  The  higher  his  spiritual 
claims,  the  greater  the  glory  of 
Italy.  Sweep  away  only  the  in- 
tolerable cancer  of  sacerdotalism — 
tbe  administration,  under  the 
loftiest  pretexts,  of  the  meanest, 
Wsest,  foulest  tyranny  known  to 
Europe,  and  the  Bomans  them- 
wlves  would  respect  the  Pope. 
At  the  moment,  then,  when  nis 
temporal  power  was  the  one  ob- 
stacle  to    the  fulfibnent  of   the 


passionate  desire  of  the  Italian 
people— when  a  counsellor  like 
Machiavelli  was  hardly  needed 
to  whisper  from  his  tomb  ''the 
temporai  power  is  doomed,"  the 
Pope  had  an  opportunity,  to  seiie 
which  it  was  not  even  necessary 
for  him  to  take  the  initiative. 
What  he  had,  not  to  ask  for,  but 
simply  to  accept,  was  this:  the 
neutralisation  of  Bome,  as  a  sacred 
or  pontifical  city;  the  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  Pope  of  the  rank 
and  immunities  of  a  sovereign; 
the  power  to  accredit  nuncios,  and 
to  receive  ministers,  with  personal 
inviolability  for  him  and  for  them ; 
the  maintenance  of  his  splendid 
council  of  seventy-two  Cardinals, 
each  gratified,  besides  his  episco- 
pal revenue,  with  an  income  of 
£lOOOa-year;  and  a  civil  list — 
a  privy  purse— call  it  which  you 
will,  of  a  million  sterling  per 
annum,  guaranteed  by  aU  the 
Catholic  Princes  of  Europe,  and 
perhaps  of  the  New  World.  That 
was  the  position  on  which  Pope 
Pius  the  Ninth  unhesitatingly 
turned  his  back.  Has  he  not  been 
a  sore  Pope  for  the  Papacy  ? 

A  question  is  hinted  at  by  Mr. 
Trollope  which  demands  a  more 
careful  and  thoughtful  investiga- 
tion than  can  be  lightly  given 
ambtdando.  We  have  abeady 
spoken  of  the  £act  that  a  sovereign, 
even  if  not  a  person  of  the  highest 
intellectual  order,  is  wont  to  pos- 
sess a  keener  insight  into  the 
essential  necessities  of  his  position, 
and  to  some  extent  of  the  welfare 
of  his  people,  than  can  be  attained 
b^  the  ablest  man  of  inferior 
birth.  It  is  impossible  to  come  into 
any  close  proximity  to  sovereign 
princes  without  being  impressed 
with  this  truth,  whidi,  after  all, 
is  only  accordant  with  human 
nature.  But  the  question  has  be- 
fore been  raised  (and  amongst 
other  persons  by  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of   England)  whether  a 
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yet  more  marked  difference  be- 
tween esoteric  and  exoteric  know- 
ledge is  not  accorded  to  the 
occupant  of  the  Papal  throne,  la 
the  ancient  mysteries,  there  are 
many  grounds  for  concluding,  the 
aspirant  was  led  on  to  a  point 
where  he  was  informed  that  all 
which  up  to  that  time  he  had 
heen  taught  to  hold  with  a  literal 
faith  was  shadowy  and  symbolic. 
Sacred  legends,  sacred  emblems, 
sacred  places,  the  images,  names, 
and  persons  of  the  gods 
themselves,  were  but  symbo- 
lical of  fragments  of  a  deeper 
central  truth — ^the  truth  of  the  One 
in  whom  all  live,  and  breathe,  and 
have  their  being.  In  one  of  the 
orders  of  knirfitly  monks  that 
fought  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  at- 
tained a  sort  of  sovereign  power 
in  Europe  (unless  the  Templars 
are  much  maligned),  a  somewhat 
similar  secret  doctrine  was  ultima- 
tely inculcated.  And  in  a  more 
ancient  and  widely  disseminated 
order  of  men,  associated  for  pur- 
poses of  human  welfare  and  bro- 
therly charity,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  surrounded  by  many 
curious  precautions  and  pledges  to 
secrecy,  it  is  said  that  in  the 
highest  grades  all  oaths  are  re- 
lazed,  aU  promises  retraced,  and 
the  Master  Mason  is  left  to  the 
sole  control  of  his  own  sense  of 
honour  and  of  propriety  as  to  what 
he  shall  say  and  of  what  he  shall 
be  silent.  It  is  very  hard  to  regard 
the  conduct  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  at 
the  crisis  to  which  we  have  referred, 
without  the  suspicion  that  some 
special  light  of  this  nature  was 
shed  on  his  counsel,  or  guided 
that  of  his  real  advisers.  Unless 
this  be  the  case,  his  conduct  must 
be  regarded  as  purely  imbecile  and 
fatuous — that  of  a  spoiled  child, 
and  not  that  of  a  man  of  the 
most  ordinary  common  sense. 
If  he  felt,  in  very  truth,  that 
he  and  his  predecessors  wielded 


that  tremendous  spiritual  power 
which  they  so  loudly  boast,  and 
the  limits  of  which  they  are  so 
anxious  to  extend,  or,  indeed,  to 
declare  to  be  beyond  the  bounds 
of  earth — ^it  is  inconceivable  that 
he  should  not  have  grasped,  with 
secret  exultation  if  with  outward 
hesitation,  an  offer  that  would  have 
secured  such  a  basis  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  rule  of  the  Church  as 
no  Pope  before  his  time  could  even 
have  dreamed  of  attaining.  The 
idea  that  a  petty  Italian 
sovereignty,  the  possession  of 
which  entailed  rather  humiliation, 
from  the  meanness  of  its  extent, 
than  increase  of  pontifical  dignity, 
could  give  to  the  Pope  such  a 
status  as  that  above  indicated,  may 
be  dismissed  from  serious  question. 
The  sovereign  of  Rome  had  before 
now  seen  the  city  sacked  by  the 
troops  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon. 
That  sovereignty  had  led  to  the 
seizure  and  shameful  deportation 
of  Pius  the  Seventh  as  well  as 
of  Clement  the  Seventh.  It  had 
subjected  Pius  the  Ninth  to  the 
patronage  of  what  he  would 
himself  be  apt  to  term  the  scum 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Could 
an  intelligent  Pontiff  hesitate  for 
one  moment,  unless  it  were  from 
the  intimate  conviction  that  the 
pontificate  was  a  magnificent  im- 
posture, the  charge  of  the  Keys 
was  a  lucrative  fable,  and  that  the 
spiritual  power  was  a  splendid 
dream,  to  the  delusive  nature  of 
which  no  human  being  could  be 
so  thoroughly  awake  as  the 
Pontiff  himself? 

AVliether  Pius  the  Ninth  was  or 
was  not  the  depositary  of  so  tre- 
mendous a  secret,  we  have  no 
opinion  to  offer.  If  he  were,  to  his 
memory  is  due  that  honour  which 
is  accorded  to  the  brave,  unflinch- 
ing, and  persevering  defender  of 
a  position  which  he  knows  to  be 
imtenable,  but  which  he  will  sur- 
render only  with  his  life.    If  he 
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irere  not,  his  character  Bhould  be 
diortly  summed  up  in  a  significant 
and  disrespectful  monosyllable. 
But  leaving,  perforce,  this  great 
question  unsolved,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  other  respects,  Pius 
^e  Ninth  has  proved  not  only  a 
sore  saint  for  the  Church  of  Eome, 
but  a  signal  impugner  of  the 
authority,  and  impairer  of  the 
heme,  of  Christianity. 

For  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits. 
It  may  be  the  case,  at  times,  that 
men  will  take  fungus  for  fruit; 
but  it  is  hard  to  prove  that  such 
has  been  the  case  with  the  develop- 
ments given,  in  concrete  form,  to 
the  floating  faith  of  the  Catholic 
obedience,  by  the  definition  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Immfujulate  Concep- 
tion, by  the  Syllabus,  and  by  the 
declaration  of  Papal  Infallibility. 
In  all  cases  where  men  of  earnest 
faith,  after  long  exercise  of  their 
minds,  have  split  off  from  the 
Catholic  unity,  and  have  led  other 
men  so  to  split,  the  comfort  that 
they  have  laid  to  their  souls  has 
been  the  idea  that  they  reverted 
to  the  teaching  of  an  earlier  and 
purer  age  of  the  Church.  Such 
was  the  hope  of  Luther,  who 
dreamed  that  the  Bible  could  be 
its  own  interpreter ;  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  book  rendered  a  teacher 
unnecessary ;  that  laws  could  work, 
and  enforce  themselves,  without 
organised  and  authoritative  minis- 
ters. Such  has  been  the  dream  of 
Newman,  of  Dollinger,  of  Pusey. 
But  in  each  of  them,  and  of  all 
similar  cases,  occurs  the  same  ter- 
rible gap — a  gap  which  has  to  be 
leaped,  for  it  cannot  be  bridged. 
The  claim  of  the  historic  Churcb  is 
submitted  to  private  judgment. 
To  a  man  bom  in  a  certain  obe- 
dience, and  content  to  live  and  to 
die  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  this 
question  need  not  arise.  In  every 
great  heretic — using  the  word  in 
its  original,  and  not  in  its  abusive 
sense — it  does.     If  authority  be 


once  80  impeached  as  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  private  arbitration,  its 
awful  sanction  is  gone.  Luther 
may  lop  off  this ;  Dollinger  that ; 
Pusey  proposes  to  substitute  s^^ne- 
thing  else;  the  vital  unity  is 
broken.  The  destructive  element 
of  literary  criticism  once  ad- 
mitted, nothing  remains,  in  tho 
logic  of  events,  but  the  exhaustive 
testing  of  all  dogma  by  the  same 
powerful  solvent. 

As  to  the  probable  result  of  such 
a  process,  when  once  exhaustively 
carried  out,  opinions  of  course 
differ  very  widely.  In  the  antici- 
pation of  one  school  of  earnest  and 
able  men,  that  residt  would  be  the 
reconsolidation  of  a  perfect  Catho- 
lic unity.  In  the  view  of  others, 
it  would  be  a  free  league  of  inde- 
pendent and  partially  differing 
religious  communities.  In  the 
expectation  of  a  third  class  of 
thinkers,  it  would  leave  unshaken 
very  littie  of  modem  Christianity 
but  the  name.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  positive  result,  the 
negative  consequence  would  be 
certain.  The  principle  of  un- 
questioned authority  woidd  have 
received  its  death  blow.  The 
claim  to  represent  Peter,  the  rock 
on  which  the  Church  was  built, 
and  in  his  name  to  rule  and  to 
legislate,  giving  account  to  no  man, 
would  be  at  an  end.  A  Pope  who 
was  but  the  highest  teacher  of  a 
scientific  theology  (supposing  such 
a  reconstruction  of  faith  to  be  pos- 
sible) would  be  altogether  a 
different  personage  from  one  who 
claimed  to  be  chosen  and  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  utter 
the  dicta  of  infallible  truth. 

The  actions  of  Pius  the  Ninth 
since,  to  borrow  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Trollope,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
from  the  condition  of  being  a  great 
king  to  that  of  being  a  great 
Pope,  have  all  tended  to  increase 
this  menacing  peril  to  the  Church. 
On  all  those  points  where  ecclo- 
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siastical  and  sdentifio  tendencies 
come  most  apparently  into  colli- 
sion, the  Syllabus  has  directed  the 
full  light  of  day.  It  has  forced 
on  the  minds  of  men  the  solution 
of  questions  which  they  might 
never  themselves  have  raised,  and 
from  the  discussion  of  which  the 
Church,  assuredly,  can  derive  nei- 
ther power  nor  prestige.  And  it 
has  done  this  with  the  certain,  and 
almost  the  sole,  result  of  producing 
a  wide-spread  irritation  both  with- 
in and  without  the  Church.  Thus 
with  regard  to  the  dogma  of  the 
ImmaciUate  Conception,  the  defini- 
tion of  which  was  the  first  attempt 
to  render  generally  obligatory  on 
the  CathoUc  Church  matters  that 
the  wisdom  of  her  greatest  rulers 
had  been  content  to  leave  under 
the  shadow  of  scholastic  learning, 
the  Pope  challenged  trouble.  To 
those  to  whose  minds  the  notion 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  been 
from  the  earUest  moment  of  her 
existence  exempt  from  all  human 
frailty  brought  a  mystic  comfort, 
the  private  teaching  of  the  Church 
gave  all  the  aid  that  could  be 
desired.  To  those  who  felt  that 
the  very  formulation  of  such  a 
question  was  a  sorrowful  abuse  of 
the  faculty  of  articulate  speech, 
and  that  the  attempt  to  define  it 
_as  a  dogma  was  a  negation  of  the 
^wholesome  action  of  the  human 
mind,  the  proclamation  of  Pius 
the  Ninth  only  proved  the  incom- 
patibility of  Catholic  dogma  and 
common  sense.  To  this  perilous 
issue  has  tended  all  the  subsequent 
train  of  action — the  Syllabus  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Council; 
in  a  recent  account  of  which  an 
English  Cardinal  has  shewn  so 
cynical  an  appreciation  of  the  in- 
telligence of  nis  readers,  not  to 
say  so  remarkable  £in  absence  of 
respect  for  what  should  be  the 
central  characteristic  of  an  histo- 
rian. In  each  and  all  of  these 
sinister     proceedings    has     been 


betrayed  a  systematic  endeavour, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Trollope, 
**  to  cause  a  doctrine,  involving  a 
more  g^veUing,  more  degrading, 
and  more  dangerous  superstition 
than  any  which  the  'ages  of  faith' 
had  invented  or  tolerated,  to  be 
adopted  as  a  constituent  part  of 
the  Catiiolic  faith."  It  has  been 
a  policy  of  combat,  and  already 
tiie  world  at  large  is  more  per- 
plexed as  to  the  origin  of  sudi  a 
policy  than  doubtful  as  to  its 
tendency  and  ultimate  result. 

The  Constitutions  of  Loyola  do 
not  justify  the  historian  in  at- 
tributing to  the  chiefs  of  the  Order 
of  Jesus  such  a  doctrine  as  was 
before  referred  to,  and  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  the  earlier 
religious  Order  of  the  Temple. 
None  of  their  works,  as  far  as- 
accessible  to  ordinary  research, 
directiy  justify  such  an  attribution. 
But  we  have  only  to  recall  the 
great  name  of  Pascal  to  remind 
tiie  reader  to  what  results  the 
moral  teaching  of  the  Order  has 
long  been  held  to  tend.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Jesuit  missions,  both  in 
India  and  in  Paraguay,  is  enough 
to  shew  that  the  Constitutions  de 
not  reveal  the  motive  principles  of 
the  Order.  The  fact  of  the  repeated 
suppression  and  banishment  of  a 
body  of  priests  of  such  high  culture 
and  such  educational  activity,  not 
only  by  Catholic  princes,  but  even 
by  Popes,  is  one  of  extreme 
significance.  In  committing  the- 
Papacy  to  an  internecine  struggle 
with  all  that  the  human  mind  holds 
to  be  of  the  province  of  ascertain- 
able certitude  as  to  truth,  the  Order 
of  Jesus  has  presented  to  the  world 
an  enigma  darker  than  any  which 
has  ansen  from  any  former  part  of 
their  eventfid  history. 

The  personal  character  of  Pope 
Pius  the  Ninth  becomes  a  matter 
of  supreme  insignificance  when 
compared  to  the  course  of  the  great 
drama  in  which  he  has  been,  first,. 
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an  over-parted  actor,  and  then  an 
unoonaciouB  pnppet.  Nor  has  his 
been  the  case  of  a  well-meaning 
fanatic,  so  confident  in  the  truth  of 
his  own  Tiews  that  he  has  courted 
the  light  of  investigation  and  the 
rudgment  of  his  contemporaries. 
We  have  lately  had  forced  on  our 
attention,  by  lectures,  by  litho^^- 
^lic  correspondence,  by  advertised 
wager,  and  by  lefi;al  trial,  the 
dogma  that  the  earm  is  flat.  But 
Pftrallax  proposed  methods,  thoujg^h 
thev  told  against  him,  by  which 
to  determine  that  what  he  stated 
to  be  the  case  was  ascertainably 
oorrect  Pius  the  Ninth  has  stirred 
u^  against  the  Church,  as  con- 
stituted under  his  infallible  head- 
diip,  every  element  of  human  pro- 
gress and  of  human  civilisation. 
He  has  courted,  and  even  forced 
discussion.  But  when  it  arises  he 
oan  only  reply, ''  Anathema  9%V^  J£ 
this  policy  be,  on  the  part  of  his 
adyisers,  itist  of  a  genuine  despair 
— a  sense  that  nothing  can  ever 
hereafter  be  hoped  for  by  them 
except  from  the  comparatively  few 
who  will  give  themselves  up, 
body  and  soul,  sictU  ac  cadaver,  to 
this  direction,  it  is  intelligible,  and 
even,  to  some  extent,  self-con- 
sistent. But  unless  a  deep  despair, 
founded  on  a  dreadful  and  uncom- 
municable  knowledge  of  the  inti- 
mate untruth  of  their  exoteric 
teaching,  possess  the  counsellors 
of  the  Papacy,  the  conduct  of  the 
Pope  since  his  return  from  Naples 
to  Bome  has  been  marked  by  a 
fatuous  imbecility  that  might  well 
have  earned  him  the  reputation  of 
being  a  most  signal  jettatore — one 
whose  eye  was  indeed  evil,  and 
which  had  done  its  mischief  on  the 
Ohurch. 

During  what  has  appeared  to  be 
the  long  last  agony  of  Pius  the 
Ninth,  there  has  been  much  stir 
as  to  some  alteration  in  the  law 
of  Papal  Oondave.  The  idea  has 
been,  and  it  has  not  been   un- 


natural, that  the  secret  counsellors 
of  the  Vatican  would  strain  erery 
effort  if}  secure  the  succession  of  a 
Pope  who  would  carry  on,  or  at 
all  events  who  would  not  reverse, 
the  headlong  race  to  ruin  through 
which  the  Oatholic  Church  has 
been  urged  during  this  ponti- 
ficate. Of  the  wish  to  effect  this, 
and  of  the  power  of  the  wishers  to 
obtain  any  sort  of  aid  or  sanction 
that  Pope  Pius  could  g^ve,  there 
is  littie  room  to  doubt.  The 
counteracting  influence  is  fear  of 
the  extreme  danger  which  would 
be  incurred  by  any  such  proceed- 
ings— danger,  not  to  the  actors, 
but  to  the  Papacy.  What  fever 
or  plap^e  is  to  the  human  body, 
is  in  the  body  of  the  Church  called 
schism.  And  schism,  to  a  Eoman 
Cardinal,  means  division  of  obedi- 
ence as  to  the  Pope.  Of  all  evils 
that  can  afflict  the  Church,  accord- 
ing to  her  great  doctors,  that  of  a 
disputed  Papacy  is  the  greatest. 
To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such> 
an  event,  the  law  regulating  the 
election  of  the  Pope  has  beem 
elaborated  with  the  most  anxious* 
care,  amended  with  the  maturest 
experience,  and  found  to  work, 
with  admirable  reg^ularity,  as  far 
as  that  main  object  is  concerned,, 
for  centuries.  It  is  not  conceiv- 
able that  any  men  should  be  so* 
insane  (unless,  indeed,  they  were 
traitors  in  disguise)  as  to  attempt 
in  any  way  to  proclaim  a  new" 
Pope  who  had  not  the  legal 
sanction  of  the  suffrages  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Cardinab  who  should 
enter  into  conclave  on  the  decease 
of  Pius  the  Ninth.  The  utmost 
that  could  be  attempted,  with  any 
chance  of  success,  would  be  to 
surprise  a  majoritv.  As  to  this, 
there  is  a  consideration  to  be 
urged  which  may  probably  havo^ 
been  well  discussed  in  camera  at 
Bome,  but  which  has  not  attracted 
attention  elsewhere.  It  is  now 
thirty-one  years  since  a  Condavo^ 
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lias  been  held,  and  the  men  left  alive 
who  have  any  personal  experience 
of  the  ordering  of  such  a  solemnity 
are  few.  Durine  that  thirty-one 
years  a  change  of  such  magnitude 
has  occurred  in  Europe  that 
the  Court  of  Eome  would  find  a 
full  justification — ^if  Eome  at  any 
time  recognised  change  as  a  condi- 
tion of  human  existence — in  mak- 
ing a  certain  alteration  in  the  law 
of  Conclave.  As  that  law  has  long 
stood,  the  space  of  nine  days, 
which  are  occupied  by  the  funeral 
solemnities  for  the  late  Pope,  are 
allowed  to  intervene  before  the 
Cardinals  enter  the  Conclave. 
Once  entered,  a  Pope  may  be 
created  in  a  moment,  by  the  rare, 
but  not  unexampled,  process  of 
adoration.  However  small  the 
nimiber  of  the  Cardinals  present, 
the  majority  of  two-thirds  of  them 
holds  the  tiara  at  its  disposal. 
It  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  the 
Papal  Court,  which  has  a  private 
reason  for  every  public  ordinance, 
fixed  that  delay  of  nine  days  with 
the  purpose  of  allowing  all  the 
Italian  Cardinals,  and  none  of 
those  who  resided  beyond  the 
Alps,  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  Conclave.  Divided  as  these 
prelates  might  be  between  them- 
selves, yet  the  great  object  of 
excluding  a  French  or  a  German 
Pope  would  give  them  a  point  of 
union — and  at  least  an  opportu- 
nity for  such  an  accord  was  afforded 
by  the  existing  law,  under  circum- 
stances which  no  longer  exist. 
For  by  the  furrowing  of  Europe 
duriDg  this  long  pontificate  by  rail- 
ways, and  the  binding  together 
-of  all  the  episcopal  cities  by  the 
wires  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
the  time  formerly  required  for 
sending  notice  of  the  death 
of  the  Pope  is  annihilated,  and  the 
time  required  for  the  journey  of 
the  distant  Cardinals  to  Home  on 
the  receipt  of  that  summons,  is  im- 
mensely   reduced.      A    Conclave 


opened  four  and  twenty  hours  after 
the  death  of  the  Pope  would  not 
now  give  the  Italian  Cardinals  a 
greater  start  over  their  transalpine 
brethren  than  was  afforded  to  them^ 
before  the  introduction  of  steam 
locomotion,  by  the  prescribed  nine 
days  of  delay. 

In  that  respect,  then,  there  is  a 
re£Ll  and  sound  reason  for  the 
holding  of  a  Conclave  presmti 
cadaveref  supposing  the  alteration 
of  the  law  to  nave  been  made  with 
due  deliberation  and  formality. 
But  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  a  vote  could  be,  even  by  this 
means,  surprised.  Interests  are  too. 
personal,  opinions  too  pronounced, 
Italian  ecclesiastics,  too  wary,  too 
timid,  too  accustomed  to  demand 
time  for  reflection,  to  render  the 
success  of  a  coup  tP^tat  of  this  na- 
ture probable.  As  to  that,  however, 
no  one  out  of  Rome,  and  very  few 
persons  in  Bome,  have  the  means 
of  forming  an  opinion.  In  the  hot- 
bed of  intrigue  which  precedes  and 
accompanies  a  Conclave,  the  infor- 
mation of  even  the  best  informed 
loses  its  value  if  it  is  three  hours 
old.  It  would  be  absurd  to  offer  any 
prediction  as  to  the  issue  of  a 
Conclave.  It  may  last  an  hour,  it 
may  last  days,  it  may  last  weeks. 
That  every  provision  which 
astute  cunning  can  suggest  will 
be — ^has  been — ^made  to  secure 
such  a  successor  of  Pius  the  Ninth 
as  would  probably  be  foimd  in 
Cardinal  Apazzo,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  That  the  risk  of  schism 
must,  to  some  extent,  paralyse  the 
energy  of  the  party  of  the  Syllabus, 
is  probable,  and  that  if  it  has  not 
this  effect  a  schism  will  ensue,  is 
yet  more  probable.  The  whole 
question  may  be  solved  before 
these  lines  leave  the  hands  of  the 
printer's  compositor ;  it  may  drag 
on  until  their  argument  is  almost 
forgotten  by  those  who  read  it. 
But  sooner  or  later,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  the  Conclave  that  elects 
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thesuocessor  of  Pius  the  Ninth, 
the  260ih  Pope,  designated  in  Hie 
ancient  prophecy  of  the  Popes 
under  the  phrase  lumen  in  ecslo, 
will  be  one  of  the  most  memorable 
and  important  that  has  been  held 
since  King  Oharles  of  Anjou 
threatened  to  unroof  the  building 
when  the  Cardinals  had  been  so 
long  in  debate,  because  he  feared 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  could  not  de- 
scend through  the  roof  to  inspire 
their  hearts  with  concord  and 
with  wisdom. 

Grasped  by  feeble  hands,  and 
surrotmded  by  blind  or  by 
treacherous  counsellors,  the  two 
fi^eat  theocratic  princedoms  of  the 
Old  World  are  in  extreme  peril.  A 
remarkable  chronological  bond 
may  be  traced,  since  the  date  of 
the  firsc  preaching  of  Mohammed, 
between  the  fortunes  of  the  Papacy 
and  of  the  Caliphate.    At  no  tmie, 


since  the  dose  of  the  great  Schism 
in  1429,  or  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Crescent  at  Constantinople, 
have  the  prospects  of  either  insti- 
tution been  so  gloomy.  But  there 
is  between  the  two  this  striking 
and  shameful  contrast.  While  the 
fear  that  the  Sultan  may  be  driven 
from  Constantinople  only  excites 
the  faith  of  the  followers  of  Islam 
to  a  more  glowing  fervour,  the 
loss  of  that  small  territorial 
dominion,  in  the  acquisition  and 
increase  of  which  the  I^opes  have 
shewn  so  cynical  a  contempt  for 
the  precepts  of  the  Foimder  of  their 
religion,  is  bewailed  as  the  death 
blow  of  Catholic  Christianity.  No 
association,  either  in  history  or 
in  romance,  is  more  fipx)tesque,  if 
impeuiaally  viewed,  than  that  of 
the  lordship  of  the  Exarchate  of 
Havenna  as  a  necessary  appendage 
of  the  Fisherman's  ring. 
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MATTHEW    ARNOLD. 

Undee  the  sliadow  of  tall,  dark  fir-trees,  in  a  garden  not  far  from  the 
Thames,  here  rather  in  mid  career  than  a  '*  youthful"  river,  it  was  our 
lot  ten  years  ago  to  pass  a  brief  holiday.  Beautiful  memories  olung  about 
the  place ;  the  house  in  the  garden  was  a  modem  building,  but  the 
old  house  lived  still  in  warm  tradition,  as  having  formed  the  shelter  of 
Thomas  Arnold  and  his  family. 

Here,  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  where  his  father  had  been  settled  a 
few  years,  taking  private  pupils  to  prepare  for  the  higher  studies  of 
the  University,  Matthew  Arnold  was  bom,  the  eldest  son  of  nine 
children.  His  birthday  is  the  24th  December,  1822.  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Penrose,  was  daughter  of  a  clergyman 
of  literary  tastes,  and  sister  of  one  of  his  father's  school  and  college 
friends.  The  Amolds  were  a  Suffolk  family,  but  Thomas  Arnold's 
father  held  an  appointment  in  the  Customs,  at  Oowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  child  manifested  early  a  lively  interest  in  the  world  around 
him  by  crawling  about  the  room  with  great  vigour  as  on  mighty 
voyages  of  exploration.  This  promising  faculty,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  at  that  period  his  body  was  large  in  proportion  to  his  legs 
earned  for  him  from  his  father  the  nickname  of  **  Crab."  As  he  grew 
out  of  baby-dothes  he  became  of  fine,  well-proportioned  physique,  fond 
of  games  and  sports,  and  a  good  hand  on  the  river  with  the  fly.  His 
father  was  wont  to  bathe,  sail,  row,  and  join  in  gymnastic  exercises 
vith  the  young  men  who  were  his  pupils,  so  that  the  boy  was  . 
not  without  a  healthy  example  in  matters  physical  as  well  as  spiritual. 

In  1827  or  1828,  Matthew  Amold  was  sent  to  Rugby,  but  after- 
wards came  back  to  Laleham  to  school  with  Mr.  Buckland,  his  father's 
brother-in-law,  and  former  coadjutor  in  private  tutorship.  Here 
several  who  are  now  famous  were  his  schcolfeUowSteyGoOQlc 
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After  this  he  was  sent  to  Winchester  for  two  years,  but  did  not 
much  like  the  life  there,  and  was  thence  removed  to  Bugbj,  where  he 
liyed  at  home,  his  father  being  then  head-master,  and  attended  lessons 
at  the  school.  Haying  gained  an  exhibition,  he  went  in  1840  to  Balliol 
Oolite,  Oxford. 

In  1843  Matthew  Arnold  won  the  Newdegate  prize  for  English 
Terse  with  his  poem  entitled  "Cromwell."  This  was  printed  in  the 
same  year  as  having  been  recited  in  the  Theatre  on  the  28th  of  June, 
but  Commenioration  Day  of  that  year  was  so  uproarious  that  the  poem 
was  never  delivered  aloud.  The  young  poet's  first  contact  with 
"Philistinism,"  therefore,  was  among  his  own  fellows,  and  he  might  have 
thought,  with  his  longing  glance  toward  Ghreece,  that  so  imseemly  a 
disturbance  would  not  have  been  allowed  at  the  Olympic  games,  or  the 
Panathenaic  festival.  Perhaps,  never  being  one  to  unduly  estimate 
himself,  he  might  have  been  glad  to  escape  the  ordeal  of  employing 
against  these  imcircumsczibed  Philistines  the  jaw-bone  of  power  in  the 
redtation  of  his  own  poem. 

''  Cromwell "  is  of  no  remarkable  promise ;  of  no  manifest  genius ; 
but  it  is  much  above  the  average  of  Prize  Poems.  It  contains  beautiful 
passages,  and  shews  a  practised  fluency,  but  there  is  no  mighty 
presence  of  Cromwell  in  the  poem.  We  may  surmise  that  it  would 
have  been  a  very  different  work  if  its  year  of  appearance  had  been  but 
two  or  three  delayed,  for  in  1845  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the 
"  elucidations  "  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  following  from  *'  Cromwell " 
has  been  objected  to  : — 

With  feet  that  spumed  the  ground,  lo  I  Milton  there 
Stood  like  a  statue  ;  and  his  face  was  fair — 
Fair  beyond  human  beauty  ;  and  his  eye, 
That  knew  not  earth,  soared  upwards  to  the  sky. 

But  the  objection  is  a  piece  of  Philistinism  that  may  match  much  that 

has  since    appeared    in  misappreciation  of   Matthew  Arnold.      The 

theory    of   the    objection    is,    no   doubt,    that    an    eye    closed    like 

Milton's    coidd    not  soar  upwards  to  the  sky.      If    it  were  to  be 

said,  however,   of    a    man    who    now    and    again    grew    weary    of 

the  pettiness    of  earth,   that  he  foimd  comfort  in  the  sky,  would 

it  mean  on  a  doud?    The  sky  is  an  old,  old  symbol  for  life  that 

is  not  of  earth.     Milton's  eye,  debarred  of  the  external  orb,  looked  up 

and  found  no  blank,  but  the  skyey  portal  of  the  inner  world.    When 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  shewn  a  literal  generation  how  to  interpret 

Oriental  symbolism,  he  will  have  added  to  the  number  of  those  able  to 
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appreciate  his  own  style  of  thought,  and  not  only  here,  but  especially 
in  his  later  work, 

Matthew  Arnold  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  poetical  heredity 
for  his  father  had  composed  a  tragedy  in  blank  verse  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and  when  at  school  was  the  author  of  a  poetic  drama  which  took  his- 
school  fellows  for  characters,  and  with  other  effusions  earned  him  the 
appellation  of  Poet  Arnold,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from 
another  boy  of  the  same  surname.  In  1812,  moreover,  Thomas  Arnold 
competed  for  a  Latin  verse  prize  at  Oxford.  He  was  poetic,  but  not  a 
poet. 

Along  the  pleasant  path  that  was  wont  to  follow  scholastic  success, 
Matthew  Arnold  stepped  out  into  the  world.  Having  taken  a  second 
class,  he  graduated  in  1844,  obtained  an  Oriel  Fellowship  in  1845,  and 
in  1847  became  the  private  secretary  of  the  then  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
This  post  he  held  for  several  years,  learning  much  that  no  school  or 
college  could  have  taught  him,  in  the  view  behind  the  scenes  of  political 
and  diplomatic  life.  In  1851  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Wightman,  resting,  no  doubt,  for  his  material  prospects  on 
kindly  promises  of  patronage ;  for  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  Lay 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  under  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education^, 
was  bestowed  upon  him  at  a  date  so  near  to  that  of  his  marriage,  that 
it  may  be  considered  to  have  been  Lord  Lansdowne's  wedding  present. 

We  regard  Mr.  Arnold,  in  spite  of  the  start  in  life  which  in  great 
part  must  have  been  owed  to  favouring  circumstances  and  friends,  aa 
a  strong  believer  in  a  man's  making  his  way,  if  at  all,  by  his  own 
powers,  and  not  by  the  favour  of  others.  An  instance  of  his  adherence 
to  this  principle  may  be  f oimd  in  the  fact  that  his  first  venture  into  the 
wide  world  of  letters  was  not  made  under  his  own  name,  which,  through 
his  father's  position  and  friends  and  his  own,  would  have  given  adven- 
titious aid  toward  his  success,  nor  brought  out  by  any  University 
bookseller  who  might  have  forced  a  sale.  Matthew  Arnold  went  out  of 
the  channels  where  might  have  been  a  specially  favouring  tide,  and 
published  his  little  volume  signed  '^A"  (a  signature  used  by  his  father 
also  in  a  periodical  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  conductors),  in  Ludgate 
Street,  whither  aspirants  to  Parnassus  rarely  stray,  and  where  was 
found  a  bookseller  not  much  known  to  fame,  one,  however,  who  in 
former  years  had  brought  out  his  father's  pamphlets,  and  afterwards 
published  Stanley's  **Life  and  Correspondence." 

In  the  principal  poem  of  this  early  volume^  afterwards  included  in  the 
<<  Poems  by  Matthew  Arnold  "  of  1853,  there  is  a  certain  beauty,  but  no 
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ffeaA  foree  €»r  glow ;  and  the  beaxdy  is  somewliat  ooUlj  oanren  and 
ranoto  from  the  strong  sympathy  thai  may  make  snoh  works  take  hold. 
In  the  "  Forsaken  Merman  "  appears  an  exquisite  qnality  of  romanoe 
that  softens  into  real  poetry  the  formality  whieh  makes  too  hBX^k 
some  of  the  earlier  attempts.  Out  of  olassio  re^ns  the  poet  had 
eome  to  England  by  way  of  fairy-land.  We  wish  we  could  quote  it 
entire ;  no  ohild  or  man  that  loyes  poetry  but  must  find  delight  in  it. 
Still  more  deeply  he  enters  into  the  spirit  of  English  beauty  in  the 
fdlowing,  from  another  poem : — 

But  on  the  stain  what  Ycnce  is  this  I  hear, 
Buoyant  as  morning,  and  as  morning  dear  ? 
Say,  has  some  wet  bird-haonted  English  lawn 
Lent  it  the  musio  of  its  trees  at  dawn  ? 
Or  WM  it  from  some  son^flecVd  mountain  brook 
That  the  sweet  voice  its  upland  clearness  took  ? 

Ah  1  it  comes  nearer — 

Sweet  notes,  this  way  1 

We  doubt  whether  the  more  ornate  Tennyson  has  ever  reached  a 
more  exquisite  picture  of  pure  morning  or  of  a  birdlike  woman  so  full 
of  mom's  music. 

Matthew  Arnold's  preface  to  the  first  poems  pubHahed  under  his 
name,  shews  a  vivid  sense  of  form,  and  of  the  modem  need  of  it  in 
literature.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  go  too  far  in 
his  insistanoe  upon  method,  the  glorification  of  which  might  tempt 
mechanical  persons  to  imagine  themselves  poets.  If  glowing  form 
should  not  rise  within  the  poet's  mind  sufficient  to  make  large  sustained 
expression  natural,  it  would  be  as  sorry  work  to  strain  after  an 
elaborate  construction  as  to  move  idly  scattering  star-dust  of  thought 
and  eccentric  images.  Were  a  writer  to  take  to  heart  the  advice, 
*' Penetrate  yourself  with  the  feeling  of  the  situations"  of  "  a  fitting 
iMstion,"  might  not  this  result  rather  in  a  historic  sketch  than  a  poem, 
▼ith  a  danger  of  its  being  bui  a  stately  piece  of  weariness  if  t&king  on 
tilieform  of  verse?  If  the  original  inspiration  or  passion  be  strong 
enough,  it  will  form  its  own  channeb,  while  if  there  be  in  the  mind 
the  orderly  habit  and  sense  of  form  due  to  culture,  the  mechanical 
faculties  will  play  their  parts  as  the  great  primal  current  flows  in. 
Failing  this  wide,  glowing  stream  of  impetus,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  occasional  bursts  of  musical  fire  are  not  after  all  preferable  to 
A  cold  but  faultlessly  oonstmcted  house  of  bare  marble. 

A  single  verse  of  a  true  worshipper's  song  would  to  us  outweigh 
in  delight  the  carven  stmcture  of  the  most  majestic  dramatic  temple, 
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with  no  glad  worshipper  therein.  Fully  allowing  the  present  lack  of 
the  larger  actions  of  poetic  inspiration,  we  think  aspirants  would  be 
truer  to  themselves  if  they  followed  Thomas  Arnold  than  his  son.  The 
former  speaks  of  poetry  as  ''the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,"  often 
"  regarded  as  the  most  artificial."  '*  It  has  accidentally  happened,"  he^ 
says,  ''  that  the  language  of  poetiy  for  many  years  in  this  country  wa& 
quite  unnatural."  "  Poetical  feelings,"  however,  "  are  merely,  in  other 
jTords,  all  the  highest  and  purest  feelings  of  our  nature,"  and  he  quotes* 
the  following  in  illustration  of  our  common  temper : — 

Our  better  mind 
Is  like  a  Sunday's  garment,  then  put  on 
When  we  have  nought  to  do, — ^but  at  our  work 
We  wear  a  worse  for  thrift. 
But  our   rarer   awakenings,  our   holiday  garmeots,   so  to  speak, 
neither  of  Sunday  nor  week-day,  these  are  of  the  nature  of  poetry.    If 
we  follow  the  father,  with  these  we  should  content  ourselves,  and  in 
these  find  some  joy  j  the  son  would  say.  Select  your  subject,  make  your- 
self feel  fully  its  possibilities,  carefully  work  out  the  whole. 

The  moral  afiorded  by  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  poetry  goes  against  his  theories.  His  larger  efforts  have  won 
rather  the  forced  approbation  of  critics  than  the  favour  of  spontaneous 
minds.  His  "Merope"  wiU  be  forgotten  before  his  "Merman." 
Strangest  fact  of  all,  his  ''occasional  bursts,"  his  subtle  flashes,  thoughts 
occupying  not  more  than  a  line  or  two  of  language,  form  the  element  of 
his  work  which  has  received  the  natural  sanction  of  absorption  into 
current  thought. 

For  so  recent  a  poetic  appearance,  Matthew  Arnold's  lines  have 
become  proverbial  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  common  even  with  the 
work  of  great  poets.    How  often  have  we  not  taken  his  form  upon  our 
thoughts  without  remembering  at  the  moment  that  his  form  it  was  ? — 
Yes  :  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled, 

Ti^th  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 
Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild, 
We  mortal  millions  live  alont. 
Or, 

light  half -believers  of  our  casual  creeds. 
Or  again,  from  the  sad  and  splendid  "  Scholar  Gipsy  "  : — 

This  strange  disease  of  modem  life. 
With  its  sick  hurry,  its  divided  aims. 

Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  epigrammatic  passage  from  the  same* 

poem? — 

Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead^ 

The  other  powerless  to  be  bom.   igitized  by  GoOglc 
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The  foUowing  seems  at  least  to  have  the  prestige  of  a  few  hundred 
years  of  appreciation.    What  is  "  Growing  Old  "  P— 

It  is — last  stage  of  all — 

When  we  are  frosen  up  within,  and  qnite 

The  phantom  of  onrMlres, 

To  hear  the  wcwld  iq>pland  the  hollow  ghost 

Which  blamed  the  living  man. 

This  too,  we  imagine,  is  pretty  well  known  : — 

Calm  soul  of  all  things  !  make  it  mine 
To  feel,  amid  tiie  city's  jar, 
That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thine, 
Man  did  not  make,  and  cannot  mar  ! 

The  will  to  neither  strive  or  cry. 
The  power  to  feel  with  others  give  I 
Calm,  calm  me  more  \  nor  let  me  die 
Before  I  have  begun  to  live. 

And  here  is  a  great  truth,  expressed  very  smiply : — 

What  poets  feel  not,  when  they  make, 

A  pleasiure  in  creating. 
The  world,  in  iU  turn,  will  not  take 

Pleasure  in  contemplating. 

In  1855  appeared  a  second  series  of  ''Poems,"  and  in  1858,. 
"Merope,"  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  a  one-act  tragedy  on  a 
daesic  model,  with  a  preface  that  some  might  deem  the  more  important 
part  of  the  work.  Nine  years  later  was  published  a  seoond  collection  of 
▼BTse,  **  Now  Poems."  It  seems  strangely  easier  for  poetic  writers  gene- 
rally to  allow  their  later  works  some  years  to  mature  in  than  to  keep- 
their  first  efforts  back  till  the  ink  is  dry.  Of  these  ''  New  Poems  "  a 
Beoond  edition  was  called  for  in  the  year  following  their  publication : 
vhich  IB  great  honour  to  verse  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  In 
1S69  the  public  was  ready  for  more,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that 
in  that  year  appeared  a  collective  edition  in  two  Tolumes;  a  very 
satisfactory  work,  gathering  up  all  that  was  best  of  the  author's  up  to- 
its  date. 

In  1858,  Matthew  Arnold  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  post  for  which  an  art^purist  like 
^uonself  is,  no  doubt,  much  better  fitted  than  the  masterful  minstrel  of 
the  troubadour  kind,  who  will  be  happy  in  a  ragged  shirty  but  sees 
^▼oiything  transfigured  in  the  sunny  land  of  poetic  eleration.  The 
Professorial  chair  Matthew  Arnold  occupied  until  IseT^gtized  by Googlc 

2—2 
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The  '*  New  Poems"  begin  with  the  moTimfal  confession  of  an  idea 
which  has  haunted  Wt,  Arnold  too  much  through  life : — 

Though  the  Muse  be  gone  away, 
Thou^  she  moye  not  earth  to-day, 
Souls,  erewhile  who  caught  her  word, 
Ah,  still  harp  on  what  they  heard 

He  feels,  in  other  spheres  also,  the  lack  of  originality  which  he  so 
sweetly  deplores  in  poetry. 

In  sympathy  with  this  feeling  is  the  saying  that  his  father  oitea 
from  Harrington,  ''that  we  are  living  in  the  dregs  of  the  Qt)thic 
empire,"  and  have  not  yet  come  into  our  own  kingdom. 

The  noble  schoolmaster,  to  whom  we  feel  a  personal  indebtedneeSy 
since  we  received  the  benefits  of  the  school  which  he  had  impregnated 
with  his  influence,  was  such  a  father  that  his  son,  without  some  great 
inversion,  could  not  well  have  been  without  some  measure  of  light. 
For  political  bias  he  had  the  splendid  true  Conservatism  of  Thomas 
Arnold,  that  "there  is  nothing  so  revolutionary,  because  there  is 
nothing  so  unnatural  and  so  convulsive  to  society,  as  the  strain  to  keep 
things  flzed." 

Here  is  another  example  of  Thomas  Arnold's  thought: — "I  am 

delighted  that  you  like  Oxford My  love  for  any  place  or 

person,  or  institution,  is  exactly  the  measure  of  my  desire  to  reform 
them;  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  me  as  natural  now  as  it  seemed 
strange  when  I  was  a  child,  when  I  could  not  make  out  how,  if  my 
mother  loved  me  more  than  strange  children,  she  should  find  fault  with 
me  and  not  with  them."  This  may  be  misunderstood  by  persons 
afflicted  with  the  gadfly  of  discontent,  or  the  nervous  restlessness  of 
reform ;  .but  it  can  only  be  misunderstood  by  those  who  ignore  the 
antecedence  of  love  to  the  idea  of  reform. 

Thomas  Arnold  looked  upon  the  central  idea  of  doctrinal 
Christianity  as  an  aid,  suitable  to  our  present  state,  toward  under- 
standing the  notion  of  Gbd ;  or,  as  "  supplying  safely  and  wholesomely 
that  want  in  human  nature,  which  has  shewn  itself  in  false  religions,  in 
*  making  Gbds  after  our  own  devices.'  "  "To  know  (Jod  the  Father, 
that  is,  Gk>d  as  He  is  in  Himself,  in  His  to  us  incomprehensible  essence, 
seems  the  great  and  most  blessed  promise  reserved  for  us  when  this 
mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality."  One  who  should  have  said  to 
Thomas  Arnold,  I  know  nothing  of  your  saored  traditions,  but  I  find 
God  supplying  my  want  through  the  large  pulse  of  Nature,  Mid 
reminding  me  of  Himself  by  the  voice  of  humanity,  however  disturbed, 
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iKMOBe^  or  broken ;  bj  tKe  whisper  of  oonsoieiice,  aadbj  tlieia^iratioiis 
of  histoiy  and  of  to-da j ;  and  I  wait  with  you  the  emergenee  from  the 
eorporeal  doud  to  see  more  dearly,  must  have  found  him  ready  to  be  a 
brother.  Intolerance,  with  Thomas  Arnold,  is  the  oyer-estimating  of 
points  of  difference,  with  the  under-estimating  of  points  of  agreement. 
These  were  the  thoughts  that  went  out  from  the  great  schoolmaster 
of  Bugby ;  Una  the  luminous  atmosphere  in  which  Matthew  Arnold  was 
reared.  The  laity,  with  Th<wias  Arnold,  is  ''the  Ohurch  minus  tiie 
deigy."  BoTiewers  should  have  met  this  broad  unimpeadiable  truth 
(uumpeadiable  if  the  word  Cburch  really  means  anything)  before 
bringing  a  railing  accusation  against  Matthew  Arnold's  later  books,  as 
*'  amateur  theology."    How  subtly  does  sacerdotalism  yet  lurk ! 

In  one  so  idealistic  as  Matthew  Arnold  we  ought  to  be  free  from 

fear  of  old  prejudices  peeping  out,  but  they  are  so  strong  to  surviTO 

that  it  would  seem  the  mind  must  find  rest  in  haying  some  comer  of  its 

domain    untouched  by  pure  reason,   and  giyen  up  to  conventional 

notions.    Matthew  Arnold  is  rather  a  martyr  for  the  new  than  the  dd, 

the  free  than  the  effete,  but  we  cannot  hdp  feeling  with  Herbert 

Spencer  a  certain  regret  that  he  does  not  take  an  entirely  cosmopditaa 

Tiew  on  some  subjects.    For  instance,  as  Mr.  Spencer  puts  it,  ''Avoid. 

mg  that    provincialism    of   thought     which     he    says    characterises 

Dissenters,  I  should  have  expected  Mr.  Arnold  to  estimate  Dissent,  not 

under  its  local  and  temporary  aspect,  but  under  its  general  aspect  as  a 

factor  in  all  societies  at  all  times."     But  Mr.  Arnold  may  fed  that  with 

aCSiurch  motherly  enough  to  be  loved,  there  could  be  no  Dissent, 

IHssent  being  only  a  deviation  in  things  indifferent.    We  scarcdy  can 

imagine  that  he  would  apply,  on  behalf  of  the  broadest  establishment  of 

a  Church,  his  maxim  of  "  Force  till  right  is  ready,"  with  regard  to  those 

who  chose  to  be  free.    It  is  necessary  while  the  higher  elements  of 

society  are  unable  to  win  over  the  lower,  to  have  a  police  force ;  but 

Bad  will  be  the  time,  and  coming  never,  we  hope,  when  the  Ohurch  of 

the  greatest  power  shall  be  allowed  to  establish  a  police  of  conformity. 

Matching  the  vigorous  vagaries  of  his  childish  time,  and  those  early 

locomotions  on  the  floor,  Mr.  Arnold's  mind  has  made  many  busy 

voyages,  returning  not  without  freight.     But  if  he  had  been  absolutdy 

ooQBtrained  to  conformity  and  to  intellectual  merchandise  of  only  one 

pwecribed  pattern,   it  is  likely  that  he  would  never  have  pressed 

forward  toward  such  journeys  at  all ;  and  the  coastguards  of  conformity 

would  have  thus  limited  our  gains. 

To  very  many  persons  Matthew  Arnold's  mind  must  be  ^n  intncato 
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puzzle,  with  its  exceeding  and  often  fanciful  idealisms,  and  yet  with  an 
exorcising  attitude  towards  the  dreams  and  delusions  of  "  extra  belief." 
To  some  confusion  of  this  kind  no  doubt  it  is  due  that  Mr..  Arnold's 
theological  works  have  been  sweepingly  stigmatised  as  ''  repulsive  to 
every  order  of  religious  thought."  As  Mr.  Arnold,  in  spite  of  his  semi- 
«ynical  or  assumed  playfulness,  a  quality  which  does  not  prove  him 
lacking  in  earnestness  any  more  than  bluster,  which  is  often  a  cover 
for  unsteadiness  of  nerve,  proves  intrepidity,  is  certainly  a  man  of  deep 
religious  thought,  he  must,  if  all  agree  in  such  an  accusation,  either  be 
utterly  alone  and  unapproached  in  his  order  of  religious  thought,  or 
repulsive  to  himself.  We  would  say  rather  that  in  a  time  of  difficult 
throes,  he  holds,  or  partly  holds,  a  difficult  outpost  on  the  way  of 
struggle  toward  light,  and  that  if  he  does  not  fully  reach  the  goal  him- 
self, he  is  at  least  one  of  those  honourable  warriors  whose  bodies  fill  up 
the  trenches,  and  offer  themselves  as  bridges  for  the  rest. 

The  quotations  which  face  the  title  page  of  ''Literature  and 
Dogma  "  are  most  significant,  and  by  their  juxtaposition,  a  whole  argu- 
ment in  themselves.  First  we  have  the  glow  of  faith,  here  at  once 
pagan  and  Hebraic  in  its  warmth  and  reality: — "Oquam  magna 
multitude  dulcedinis  Tuse,  Domine,  quam  abscondisti  timentibus  Te ! ' 
Ps.  xxxi.  (xxx.  in  Vulgate),  19.  Critics  of  Mr.  Arnold's  book  are 
divided  by  this,  as  by  a  flaming  sword,  into  those  that  cannot  feel  with 
it  and  those  that  can ;  those  that  cannot  and  say  they  can,  and  those 
that  can  and  think  they  cannot.  Then  comes  the  following  from  Bishop 
Butler,  manifesting  the  best  and  broadest  spirit  of  the  Eef ormation : — 

'*  And  as  it  is  owned  the  whole  scheme  of  Scripture  is  not  yet 
understood,  so,  if  it  ever  comes  to  be  understood,  it  must  be  in  the  same 
way  as  natural  knowledge  is  come  at :  by  the  continuance  and  progress 
of  learning  and  of  liberty,  and  by  particular  persons  attending  to, 
comparing  and  p)irsuing  intimations  scattered  up  and  down  it,  which 
are  overlooked  and  disrega];^ed  by  the  generality  of  the  world.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  incredible  that  a  book  which  has  been  so  long  in  the  possession 
of  mankind,  should  contain  many  truths  as  yet  undiscovered.  For  all 
the  same  phenomena,  and  the  same  faculties  of  investigation,  from 
which  such  great  discoveries  in  natural  knowledge  have  been  made  in  the 
present  and  last  age,  were  equally  in  the  possession  of  mankind  several 
thousand  years  before."  Then  follows  what  shews  the  hope  and  power 
of  the  sound  idealist,  he  who  reads  history  as  illustrating  principles, 
and  thus  learns  prophecy : — 

<'  If  a  great  change  is  to  be  made,  the  minds  of  men  will  be  fitted  to 
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it,  the  general  opinions  and  feelinga  will  draw  tbat  way.  Erery  fear, 
ev-ery  hope,  will  forward  it ;  and  then  they  who  persist  in  opposing  this 
mighty  current  wiU  appear  rather  to  resist  the  decrees  of  Proyidenoe 
itself  thuL  the  mere  designs  of  men.  They  wiU  not  be  resolute  and 
firm,  but  perverse  and  obstinate." — Burke.  These  are  grand  texts,  and 
Mr.  Arnold's  book  is  a  sermon  upon  them. 

The  reason  why  Matthew  Arnold,  who  affirms  that  a  truth  we  gain 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  at  once  proclaimed,  breaks  silence  as  he  has 
done,  is  this :  That  there  is  a  general  sense  of  the  loss  of  the  hold  of 
religion  on  the  masses,  not  only  as  an  intellectual  but  as  a  moral  power. 
And  '<  those  among  the  working  class  who  eschew  the  teachings  of  the 
orthodox,  slide  oft  towards,  not  the  late  Mr.  Maurice,  nor  yet  Ftof essor 
Huxley,  but  towards  Mr.  Bradlaugh."  When  the  Churches  lament  this, 
«ays  Mr.  Arnold,  what  they  seek  to  restore  is  not  religion  pure  and 
simple,  but  the  Bible  with  their  gloss  upon  it.  And  feeling  this  re- 
enilironement  to  be  for  eyer  impossible,  Mr.  Arnold  strives  to  get 
beneath  the  gloss,  and  to  see  what  in  the  Bible  is  humanly  and  generally 
receivable,  and  so  find  its  greatest  common  measure  to  all  of  us.  As 
works  designed  for  such  an  end,  ''  Gh>d  and  the  Bible,"  and  ''  Literature 
.and  Dogma  "  are  too  sprightly,  too  clever.  To  any  but  a  highly  intel- 
lectual man  they  will  be  confusing  from  the  wide  flashing  of  the  thoughts 
they  contain.  More  warmth,  steadiness,  and  sobriety  would  have  given* 
them  the  highest  value.  To  follow  ourselves  for  a  moment  humbly  in 
the  wake  of  Mr.  Arnold's  literaiy  method,  we  may  say  that  while  ancient 
apostles  and  the  greatest  divines  have  been  indeed  ''fishers  of  men** 
through  their  earnestness,  he  himself,  by  the  play  of  his  fancy,  and  its 
gyrations  above  the  heads  of  the  simpler  men  who  cast  the  net,  brings 
in  a  new  element,  and  might  rather  be  styled  ''  a  fly-fisher  of  men." 
He  will  take  some  pretty  fish,  perhaps  among  the  monarchs  of  the  pool, 
but  he  will  not  take  so  many  as  the  steadier  fisherman. 

If,  for  instance,  instead  of  his  clever  jeu  feeprit  upon  the  Trinity 
and  the  three  Lord  Shaftesburys,  he  had  shewn  how  the  Trinitarian 
4X>nception  had  really  grown ;  what  of  value  it  held,  and  what  of  mere 
dogma  and  shibboleth,  he  would  have  shewn  a  way  to  walk  in  to  many 
a  struggling  soul,  to  whom  the  three  Lord  Shaftesburys  may  be  only 
cooiumon.  And  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  his  outspoken  works  are 
valuable  contributions  to  thought,  and  aids  toward  a  solution  of  present 
problems.  The  glory  of  ''  sweet  reasonableness  "  is  so  sweetly  shewn» 
the  moral  sense  so  finely  clarified,  the  necessity  of  righteousness  so 
gladly  insisted  upon,  that  few  will  be  much  the  worse  for  reading  these 
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books.  They  may  feel  Mr.  Arnold  to  be  rather  in  a  baIlo<Mi  than  an 
onmibuB ;  they  may  feel  that  he  has  lost  his  hold  on  the  old  faith  in 
personal  immortality ;  but  if  they  have  any  oi  the  old  instinct  left  in 
them,  they  will  appreciate  that  Mr.  Arnold  is  too  good  ever  to  suffer 
annihilation, — too  spiritual  to  absolutely  beHere  in  it. 

Mr.  Arnold's  delicate  perceptions  have,  we  think,  done  rare  and  good 
Bervice  in  reaching  toward  the  Oriental  manner  of  thought,  especiallj 
with  regard  to  the  spiritual  passages  of  the  Fourth  Qospel,  some  of  which 
he  really  elucidates. 

But  his  tendency,  due  to  too  narrow  a  study,  is  toward  an  ideal 
scepticism.  For  instance,  he  refers  to  the  saying  of  Jesus,  ''  The  third 
day  I  shall  be  perfected,"  as  a  reminiscence  of  Hosea  vi.  1-2.  There  is 
tally  a  connection  between  them,  but  if  Mr.  Arnold  had  read  farther,  in 
the  Parsee  books,  for  instance,  or  in  the  Talmud,  he  might  have  found 
the  key  to  both  passages,  and  the  opening  of  a  deep  psychological  truth. 

''  Jesus,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,  ^^  checked  questions  of  theosophy."  Yes, 
but  because  he  did  not  wish  to  have  to  treat  them  as  is  done  by  reviyalist 
preachers  in  order  to  fit  them  to  take  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  most  unde- 
veloped, not  because  he  did  not  realise,  in  a  way  unknown  to  such  as  are  lees 
infra-natural,  the  glory  and  reality  of  GK)d.  Now,  Mr.  Arnold,  in  face 
of  this  difficulty  of  bringing  the  sublimest  truths  down  to  the  lowest 
level,  seems  rather  to  proceed  by  attenuating  them  and  itiaTring  them 
unreal  to  himself. 

Possibly  in  his  inmost  heart  there  are  more  mysteries  than  troubled 
his  father's  simpler  faith,  waiting  to  be  solved  in  the  time  when  one- 
existence  merges  into  another : — 

Ab  the  banks  fade  dimmer  away, 

Ab  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  night  wind 

Brings  up  the  stream 

Murmiuni  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea. 

^'Morality  touched  by  emotion"  is  Mr.  Arnold's  definition  of  re- 
ligion, a  definition  savouring  too  much  of  the  manner  of  one  whose 
principle  is  to  set  himself  a  subject  for  a  task  in  poetry,  then  seek  a 
stimulant  for  the  imagination  with  which  to  give  it  that  glow  in  which 
the  topic  ought  to  have  appeared  at  first.  But  the  word  ''emotion" 
may  by  some  be  understood  as  signifying  feeling,  though  we  take  Mr 
Arnold  for  so  great  a  purist  in  language  that  he  could  not  forget  in  tho 
word  its  sense  of  change  and  movement.  Strictly  construed,  the  definition 
means  that  in  the  stiil,  quiet  depths  of  our  souls  we  cannot  have  religion 
abiding ;  that  before  the  consciousness  in  us  that  makes^  ^e  revelatum 
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€f  eveiy  daj  caa  be  called  religion,  it  must  be  mored  and  heightened* 
With  persons  tending  to  matetiaUty  of  mind,  it  may  be  true  that  thej 
most  be  deeply  stirred  before  what  may  be  called  religion  can  reach 
tiiem.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  so  with  all;  th^re  are  wise  and  well- 
controlled  religious  souls  of  pladd  earnestness.  If  we  are  to  callGbd 
^  tbe  power,  not  ourselTes,  which  makes  for  righteousness,"  why  not 
can  religion  the  instinct  of  that  power  ? 

In  his  theology  it  is  on  Miracle,  that  yielding  before  the  scientific 
aeonra^  of  the  modem  day,  Mr.  Arnold's  mind  shews  its  main  weakness. 
He  does  not  know  enough  of  his  subject,  and  so  takes  the  tremendous 
leap  of  accounting  supematuralism  fable.  It  might  be  imagined  that  as  a 
consequence  his  whole  system  of  faith  would  crumble ;  but  no ;  the  poetic 
element  that  mingles  with  his  religious  nature  comes  to  his  support,  and  * 
he  sayes  himself  as  a  bdiever  in  the  Bible  by  a  renewed  consciouBneBS  of 
ha  Tirtue,  as  the  great  inspirer  of  righteousness  or  beauty  of  conduct^ 
and  so  the  upholder  of  what  is  really  three-fourths  of  life. 

It  seems  to  us  cruel  toward  weaker  minds  to  spend  so  much  force 
in  upsetting  the  dogma  of  the  ''  magnified  and  non-natural  man  of 
popular  theology,"  when  strength  might  have  been  directed  towards  the 
w<»rk  of  making  this  best  representation  of  the  Eternal  that  many  minds 
can  yet  reach,  free  from  contradictions  and  repulsiye  elements.  This 
would  have  helped  many  struggling  souls ;  while  to  make  the  English 
mind,  so  much  less  imaginative  as  it  is  than  the  Oriental,  strain  to  a 
metaphysical  abstraction,  is  equivalent  to  taking  from  it  a  rude  symbol 
which  might  contain  more  of  secret  fruitfulness  than  a  sdentifio  analysis 
of  it  could  shew. 

Before  adopting  new  and  definite  views  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
Hebrews,  Mr.  Arnold,  as  an  apostie  of  culture,  ought  to  have  spent 
years  in  the  study  of  the  lore  of  £^;ypt,  India,  and  Assyria.  But 
though  he  is  notnndefinite,  he  is  not  dogmatic ;  and  seeing  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  most  finished  scientist  to  dogmatise  effectively  on 
abstract  colour  or  abstract  magnitude,  the  most  materitJistic  should  at 
least  in  logic  permit  Mr.  Arnold  his  daim  for  thoughts  ''  thrown  out 
at  a  not  fully  grasped  object  of  consciousness."  In  claiming  sympathy 
for  states  like  this,  so  intelligible,  and  yet  so  littie  allowed  for  as  things 
are,  Mr.  Arnold  is  rendering  aid  to  the  grand  growth  of  tolerance,  and 
opening  room  for  hope. 

Mr.  Arnold's  theological  plan  reminds  us  sometimes  of  one  that  was 
long  in  vog^e  with  Jewish  Babbis,  that  of  adhering  to  the  verbal 
sanctity  of  the  old  law  while  informing  it  with  a  new  spint.^  Only  the 
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greatest  could  do  this,  and  they  went  so  deep  that  they  appeared  rather 
to  bring  spirit  through  the  old  channels  than  to  find  it  in  them.  For 
those  of  less  perfect  vision  to  attempt  this  is  to  make  a  patchwork  fit 
only  for  intellectual  old  women  to  wear.  For  examples  we  have  but  to 
turn  to  portions  of  the  Talmud,  to  Maurice  on  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
and  we  say  it  with  regret,  to  an  occasional  mystification  of  Mr.  Arnold's. 
His  "Fourth  Gbspel  from  Within"  we  regard  as  the  finest 
section  of  "  GK)d  and  the  Bible."  In  the  quiet  land  afar  from  the  dash 
of  argument,  Mr.  Arnold  penetrates  by  subtle  historical  methods, 
for  which  mode  of  work  his  fine  apprehensiveness  fits  him  well,  to  the 
circumstances  that  might  be  expected  to  attend  a  prophet  of  the  time 
of  our  era.  The  criticism  resulting  as  to  the  gnomic  form  of  speech 
and  the  manner  of  a  Greek  editor,  the  obserrations  with  regard  to  the 
natural  and  probable  misunderstandings  of  the  meanings  of  the  Master 
by  those  about  him,  and  the  conclusion  that  he  was  **  over  the  heads  of 
all  his  reporters ;"  all  this  is  of  real  value.  The  instances  adduced  to 
shew  the  constant  effort  of  Jesus  to  elevate  the  materialistic  Messianism 
of  the  time ;  these  too  are  a  valuable  contribution  towards  our  slowly 
developing  conclusions.  "  While  an  aUegorising  theologian,  such  as 
Philo,  uses  images"  (such  as  the  "bread  of  the  soul"  )  "  like  a  pedant, 
Jesus  uses  them  like  a  poet,"  says  Matthew  Arnold.  We  do  not  know 
how  far  in  his  secret  soul  this  fact  would  depreciate  their  value. 
Certainly  the  poetic  method  in  question  is  very  different  from  that 
of  selecting  a  stated  subject,  preferably  an  action,  and  building  an 
artistic  structure  upon  it,  such  as  Mr.  Arnold  would  teach  us  to  leam 
to  form;  so  that  it  is  allowed  the  method  of  a  neo-classical  drama  is  not 
the  only  way  of  attaining  poetry.  But  we  are  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Arnold 
feels  that  if  a  being  were  to  come  to  our  world  from  a  sphere  of  love, 
and  to  remember  it,  his  language  must  be  poetry;  he  could  not  speak  in 
prose.  But  into  the  very  heart  of  Mr.  Arnold's  sublimations  we  doubt 
whether  we  are  fully  admitted.  We  do  not  know,  fox  instance, 
whether  or  no  he  is  satisfied  as  to  continued  identity  past  death. 
We  do  not  speak  of  personal  or  individual  immortality  for  the 
reason  that  part  of  the  apparent  man  is  hereditary  and  local,  and 
must  vanish.  Jesus  "lived  in  the  eternal  order,  and  the  eternal  order 
never  dies";  what  does  this  Renanesque  assertion  mean?  "The 
immortality  propounded  by  Jesus  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than 
in  the  materialistic  aspirations  of  our  popular  religion."  Does  Mr. 
Arnold  merely  abandon  the  harps  and  crowns  laid  up  for  souls 
indiscriminately,  even  for  souls  without  mxLsic,  and>^eble  souls  that 
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Lave  no  kingdom ;  or  does  he  abandon  all  that  makes  the  battle  of  life 
worth  fighting,  that  old  dream  of  the  impossibility  of  utter  yanquishment 
for  erer  so  long  as  we  strive,  whether  on  plane  of  earth  or  plane  of  spirit? 
We  cannot  tell,  and  this  brings  down  Mr.  Arnold  from  the  position  of  a 
friend  standing  on  higher  groimd  and  in  clearer  light  than  oursdyes, 
to  that  of  a  literary  critic— of  unusual  power  indeed,  but  not  a  prophet. 

In  his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  ''  Higher  Schools  and 
Uniyersiiies  in  Germany,**'  Mr.  Arnold  writes: — "Men  in  general 
may  think  little  and  feel  bluntly ;  but  the  chief  ezerdse  of  the  higher 
thought  and  emotion  which  they  haye,  is  their  religion.  Their  conduct 
may  be  yery  imperfect,  but  the  chief  guide  and  stay  of  conduct,  so  far 
as  it  has  any  at  all,  is  their  religion.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  them.  This  is  where  the  philosophical  Liberals,  who 
think  that  religion  is  a  noxious  thing,  and  that  it  must  die  out,  make 
so  great  a  mistake.  Their  mistake  is  so  great,  indeed,  that  they  them- 
selyes  cannot  persistently  keep  to  it,  and  we  find  eyen  the  acutest  of 
them  contradicting  themselyes  flatly."  Here  Matthew  Arnold  shews  his 
strength ;  when  he  passes  into  deeper  regions  there  is  something  lack- 
ing in  him.  The  following  is  about  as  flat  and  tame  a  conception  of 
religion  as  could  be  found  anywhere : — "  Men  want  religion,  a  rule  and 
sanctions  of  conduct  which  enlist  their  feelings ;  and  the  actual  forms  of 
Christianity  are  approximations  to  this.  And  men  want  it  public  and 
national,  to  preyent  religion,  the  proper  source  of  all  solidity  and  union, 
from  being  precarious  and  diyided.  Hence  the  national  Churches." 
In  other  words,  the  sole  reason  for  imity  is  union.  That  union  without 
unity  should  be  sought,  is  a  comprehensible  thing ;  for  the  only  unity 
worth  striving  for  is  a  spiritual  imity,  not  an  external  concurrence ;  the 
former  may  be  obtained  through  freedom,  and  by  consent  to  abandon 
things  indifferent )  the  latter  is  only  maintained  by  shutting  out  the 
deepest.  We  wonder  that  sense  of  order  should  haye  so  blinded  a  poet 
to  the  joy  and  yalue  of  freedom.  We  haye  compared  M.  E6nan  with  Mr. 
Arnold.  They  differ  also.  Mr.  Arnold  writes — "  'Church  history,*  says 
M.  Benan,  with  a  wistful  gaze  towards  that  happy  time,  '  was  a  tissue 
of  schisms  till  the  Christian  Emperors  stopped  them ; '  to  an  ordinary 
mortal,  that  is  just  the  merit  of  Constantino's  work."  Surely  it  is  possible 
to  form  a  happier  ideal  than  that  of  either  the  great  French  or  the 
.great  English  critic. 

"A  Study  of  Celtic  Literature"  and  "Friendship's  Garland," 
two  yery  dissimilar  books,  we  ought  not  to  forget  in  enumerating 
Mr.  Arnold's  writings.  Another  work,  and  one  to  which  special  attention 
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is  due,  is  "  ABible-Readingfor  Schools :  the  Gbeat  Prophecy  of  IfflraeFa 
Bestoration/'  This  is  a  little  book,  published  at  a  small  price,  aad  is  a 
brave  attempt  to  bring  literature,  in  the  pure  sense  of  the  word,  within 
the  reach  of  school  children.  The  revision  of  the  translation  is  so- 
excellent  as  to  make  us  wish  Mr.  Arnold  were  on  the  Bevision 
Oommittee. 

It  is  a  hard  lesson,  but  we  have  to  learn  that  novelty  is  a  dro^ 
useful  where  aspiration  is  weak ;  we  think  Matthew  Arnold  shews  traces- 
of  having  learned  it : — 

The  Master  stood  upon  the  Mount,  and  taught. 
He  saw  a  fire  in  his  disciples'  eyes  ; 
^^  The  old  law,"  they  said,  ''  is  wholly  come  to  nought ! 

Behold  the  new  world  rise  !  " 
"  Was  it,"  the  Lord  then  said,  "  with  scorn  ye  saw 

The  old  law  observed  by  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ? 
I  say  unto  you,  see  ye  keep  that  law 
More  faithfully  than  these  i " 

Children  of  men  !  the  unseen  Power,  whose  eye 

For  ever  doth  accompany  mankind. 
Hath  looked  on  no  religion  scornfully 

That  men  did  ever  find. 

The  danger  is  to  give  up  the  stimulant  novelty  before  the  uplooHng 
faith  is  strong  enough  to  do  without  it.  It  would  be  better  to  allow 
"  extra-belief"  as  the  tempting  novelty  than  in  giving  it  up  too  soon, 
and  before  the  eternal  lights  are  clear  to  us,  to  reduce  religion  to  a  too 
orderly  level  of  expedience,  political,  moral,  or  even  emotional. 

Mr.  Arnold's  theological  works  have  been  described  as  probably 
having  %eir  "  value  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  stimulant,  and  as  a  warning 
to  the  clerical  order  to  put  themselves  en  rapport  with  the  litterateur 
order."  If  we  read  rightly  Mr.  Arnold's  mind,  he  would,  at  such  a 
criticism,  be  consumed  with  almost  Aristophanic  laughter  at  the  idea  of 
a  blend  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  with  Mr.  Mackonochie.  But  that  so 
desirable  a  rapprochement  as  that  of  religion  (even  of  orthodox  nurture) 
and  letters  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  maybe  discerned  by  the  appre- 
ciators  of  Bishops  Eraser  and  Temple,  Dean  Stanley,  Canon  lightfoot, 
Stopford  Brooke,  Baldwin  Brown,  and  a  host  of  others,  all  on  that 
gradual  mission  of  reconciling  literature  and  religion. 

The  Ghreeks  seek  after  wisdom :  how  far  Mr.  Arnold  is  Hellenic 
may  be  discerned  from  the  ease  with  which  his  own  modes  of  thought, 
wherever  expressed,  blend  with  the  thoughts  he  partly  borrows  from, 
partly  gives  to,  the  Greek  thinker  in  "  Empedodes  on  Etna : " — 
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I  will  not  judge  ;  that  man, 

Howbeity  I  judge  as  lott, 
Whose  mind  allowa  a  plan 

Which  would  degrade  it  mort  ; 
And  he  treats  doubt  the  beet  who  triee  to  aee  least  ilL 

Be  not,  then,  fear's  blind  slaTe  ! 

Thou  art  my  friend  ;  to  thee. 
All  knowledge  that  I  have. 

All  skill  I  wield,  are  free  ; 
Ask  not  the  latest  news  of  the  last  miracle. 

Ask  not  what  days  and  nights 

In  trance  Pantheia  lay. 
But  ask  how  thou  such  sights 
May'st  see  without  dismay ; 
Aak  what  most  helps  when  known,  thou  son  of  Anohitus. 

•  •  «  *  * 

Once  read  thy  own  breast  right, 
And  thou  hast  done  with  fears  ! 

Man  gets  no  other  light 

Search  he  a  thousand  years. 
Sink  in  thyself !  there  ask  what  ails  thee,  at  that  shrine ! 

*  •  *  *  • 

In  yain  our  pent  wills  fret, 

And  would  the  world  subdue  ! 
*     limits  we  did  not  set 

Condition  all  we  do  ; 
Bom  into  life  are  we,  and  life  must  be  our  mould* 
Bom  into  life— man  grows 

Forth  from  his  parents'  stem. 
And  blends  their  blood,  as  those 
Of  theirs  are  blent  in  them ; 
So  each  new  man  strikes  root  into  a  far  fore-time. 
«  «  •  •  • 

Bom  into  life-— we  bring 
A  bias  with  us  here. 


We  do  not  what  we  ou^t, 

What  we  ought  not,  we  do, 
And  lean  upon  the  thought 
That  chance  wiU  bring  us  through  ; 
But  our  own  acts,  for  good  or  Ol,  are  mightier  powers. 
•  *  •  *  * 

Fools !  that  so  often  here 

Happiness  mocked  our  prayer, 
I  think,  might  make  us  fear 

A  like  eyent  elsewhere  1 
Make  us,  not  fly  to  dreams,  but  moderacte  desg^f^zed  by  GoOqIc 
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Strange !  to  come  to  the  same  condusion  as  the  Philistmes,  who  do 
not  *'  fly  to  dreams  "  but  very  *'  moderate  desire," — so  moderate,  indeed^ 
that  comfortable  houses  and  carriages  mostly  satisfy  it. 

The  next  poem  we  will  quote  marks  a  higher  mood : — 

BuoBT  Chapel,  November^  1857. 

Solemn,  unlighted,  austere, 
Through  the  gathering  darkness,  arise 
The  chapel  walls  in  whose  boimd 
Thou^  my  father !  art  laid. 

*  •  •  «  • 

For  fifteen  years. 
We  who  till  then  in  thy  shade 
Bested  as  under  the  boughs 
Of  a  mighty  oak,  have  endured 
Sunshine  and  rain  as  we  might, 
Bare,  imshaded,  alone, 
Tisoking  the  shelter  of  thee. 

0  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now  ] 


Yes,  in  some  far-shining  sphere, 

Still  thou  perf ormest  the  word 

Of  the  Spirit  in  whom  thou  dost  live. 

«  •  •  *  * 

Most  men  eddy  about 
Here  and  there,  eat  and  drink, 
Chatter  and  love  and  hate, 
(xather  and  squander,  are  raised 
Aloft,  are  hurled  in  Uie  dust. 
Striving  blindly,  achieving 
Nothing  ;  and  then  they  die^ 
Perish  !  and  no  one  asks 
Who  or  what  tiiey  have  been. 
More  than  he  asks  what  waves, 
In  the  moonlit  solitudes  mild 
Of  the  midmost  ocean,  have  swelled, 
Foamed  for  a  moment,  and  gone. 

And  there  are  some,  whom  a  thirst 
Ardent,  imquenchable  fires. 
Not  with  the  crowd  to  be  spent. 
Not  without  aim  to  go  round. 
In  an  eddy  of  purposeless  dust 

Mr.  Arnold  may  fairly  be  called  a  great  poet  j  poetry  we  deem  his 
most  sublime  fimction ;  the  form  of  the  poem  just  cpioted^is,  however, 
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too  mach  like  that  of  the  chorus  of  a  Greek  play  to  be  popular  with  the 
massee ;  and  Mr.  Arnold  will  never  be  the  poet  of  the  average  drawing- 
room. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  what  we  may  term  Matthew  Arnold's ''  ory  " : — 
"  The  active  politician  can  hardly  get  on  without  deferring  to  clap-trap 
and  0?6n  employing  it.  Nay,  as  Socrates  amusingly  said,  the  man  who 
defers  to  dap-trap  and  the  man  who  uses  his  intelligence  are,  when 
they  meet  in  the  struggle  of  active  politics,  like  a  doctor  and  a  con- 
fectioner  competing  for  the  sufiErages  of  a  constituency  of  schoolboys ; 
the  confectioner  has  nearly  every  point  in  his  favour.  The  confectioner 
deals  in  all  that  the  constituency  like ;  the  doctor  is  a  man  who  hurts 
them,  and  makes  them  leave  oft  what  they  like  and  take  what  is  dis- 
agreeable. And,  accordingly,  the  temptation,  in  dealing  with  the 
public  and  with  the  trade  of  active  politics,  the  temptation  to  be  a 
confectioner  is  extremely  strong,  and  we  see  that  almost  all  our  leading 
newspapers  and  leading  politicians  do,  in  fact,  yield  to  it." 

When  a  man  sees  that  humbugs  have  to  be  kept  up  by  reason  of 
tiie  preference  of  the  majority  for  the  worse  over  the  better,  he  has 
dioice  between  C3micism  and  faith,  and  in  deciding  between  the  two, 
there  is  often  a  trying  time ;  a  struggle  between  faith  and  despair. 

It  may  be  the  wavering  lights  and  shadows  of  this  struggle  that 
frighten  away  the  timid  religionists  from  Mr.  Arnold ;  but  his  doubts 
are,  we  cannot  but  say  it,  vastly  nobler  and  more  spiritual  and  closer 
to  true  worship  than  much  of  that  conformity  which  men  have  agreed 
to  call  by  the  imsuitable  name  of  faith.  Faith  in  the  old  sense,  is  the 
free  spiritual  instinct,  the  being  ^'  in  love"  with  God  even  though  afar 
(^;  what  goes  for  faith  to-day  is  often  hackneyed  make-belief.  To 
peroe  this  humbug  even  with  the  lance  of  doubts  is  to  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  indeed  found  the  only  key  that  wiU  unlock  the 
secrets  of  all  true  theology.  Even  inspired  teachers  may  have  fallen  into 
intellectual  fancifulness,  they  may  have  been  narrow,  mistaken,  pre- 
judiced, local;  but  they  were  "in  love;"  and  those  that  would  get  at 
their  true  spirit  must  discard  their  mere  nomenclature,  their  formal 
monld,  and  learn  of  them  by  being  "  in  love"  too. 

That  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  an  idealist  only,  but  as  kindly  natured  in 
iiuktters  practical  as  he  is  amusing  in  companionship  or  spcurkling  in 
onticiBm,  we  had  occasion  to  know  when  engaged  upon  this  paper.  An 
artisan  poet  with  a  true  lyric  gift,  delicate  health,  and  a  wife  and  family 
to  keep,  told  us  how  once,  not  long  ago,  when  things  were  so  bad  with 
Iiim  that  his  children  were  asking  for  bread,  Matthew  Amoldjient  suck 
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timelj  and  generous  supplies  as  brought  grateful  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
the  recipients,  and  interesting  himself  in  their  case  got  a  subscription 
started  for  the  poor  fellow ;  all  was  so  delicately  done  that  the  mention 
of  Matthew  Arnold's  name  brings  out  a  sincere  Gbd-bless-him  in  that 
family. 

Mr.  Arnold  in  his  inaugural  address  from  the  Poetry  Ohair  of  Oxford, 
quoted  the  loying  admonition  of  the  Buddha  to  his  disciple: — ''GK>tlLen, 
having  been  deliyered,  deUver ;  haying  been  consoled,  console ;  being 
arrived  thyself  at  the  farther  bank,  enable  others  to  arrive  there  also.*' 
Mr.  Arnold  strives  bravely  so  to  let  his  light  shine  forth  before  men ; 
it  is  our  deepest  regret  that  we  have  to  feel  that  his  deliverance  is  of  one 
not  yet  delivered  himself,  his  consolation  of  one  not  wholly  consoled,  his 
helping  hand  the  very  kindly  hand  of  one  yet  buffeting  the  mid  stream. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  less  a  help  on  that  account. 

The  importance  of  such  works  as  Mr.  Arnold's  latest  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  of  their  proceeding  from  one  well  versed  in  the  traditions,  and 
we  may  fairly  regard  them  as  sign-posts  on  the  ways  of  coming  thought, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  they  are  the  work  of  an  author  who 
has  not  only  fully  attained  years  of  dis(»retion,  but  is  reaching  that 
maturity  both  in  years  and  in  experience  which  may  claim  to  be 
wisdom's  appropriate  time.  We  have  named  the  date  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
birth;  he  will  be  found  to  have  completed  fifty-five  years  on  the 
Christmas  Eve  we  have  just  passed,  and  as  he  is  of  a  constitution  of  no 
common  vigour  (we  wish  he  had  not  given  us  that  pet  phrase  of  his, 
*' vigour  and  rigour,"  which  most  inapplicably  haunts  the  mind),  we 
may  hope  to  see  much  philosophic  fruit  gathered  from  him  during  the 
next  twenty  years.  It  is  a  long  time  to  look  forward  to,  a  short  time 
to  look  back  upon.  The  grounds  of  theological  discussion  in  times  of 
intellectual  high  pressure  like  these,  shift  appreciably  in  briefer  periods 
than  twenty  years.  We  can  see  entirely  new  elements  on  the  horizon ; 
we  shall  watch  most  earnestly  Mr.  Arnold's  relation  to  them  now  that 
he  has  entered  into  such  a  field,  for  his  presence  is  that  of  a  man  who 
is  at  least  awake. 
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THE    IDEAL    UNIVERSITY. 


"OircE  invent  printing,"  says 
Carijle,  ''you  metamorphosed  all 
Universities,  or  BUperseded  them  ! 
The  true  University  of  these  days 
is  a  collection  of  books."  The 
thought  is  clearly  stated,  but  it 
seems  to  contain  a  flaw.  Univer- 
sality does  not  necessarily  include 
the  concentration  implied  in  the 
word  university;  it  may  be  but 
vague  chaos  ;  the  one  is  indefinite 
expansion,  the  other  is  definite  in- 
corporation. The  smallest  Literary 
Institution  in  working,  with  its 
lectures,  its  School  of  Art,  its 
organised  Reading  Club,  nay,  the 
humblest  Trades  Union,  has  a 
better  historic  and  logical  right 
to  be  described  as  a  university 
than  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  itself;  and  this  is  so  filled 
with  the  results  of  the  invention 
of  printing  that,  as  has  been  well 
said,  it  represents  a  larger  aggre- 
gate of  human  industry  than  the 
most  renowned  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  world.  But  a  person  seeking 
edocation  might  enter  it,  and  if 
he  had  no  instructors,  pass  years 
therein  without  profit,  finding  at 
last  that  he  had  lost  his  way 
among  dreary  deserts  of  inferior 
Hterature,  from  which  a  word  of 
direction  would  have  saved  him. 
The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
is  fresh  from  Carlyle*s  despised 
University,  might  indeed,  without 
further  guidance  make  of  the 
Library,  together  with  himself,  a 
university  of  power ;  but  without 
a  centre  or  centres  round  which  to 
aojrete  itself,  ''the  chaos  of  that 
Library"    would    be   great.      As 


matters  are,  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum  and  other  large 
organised  libraries,  are  in  a  sense 
universities — universities  of  re- 
ference. But  they  do  not  merely 
consist  of  accumulated  books, 
they  are  books  administered 
by  officials  able  to  aid  by  biblio- 
graphical knowledge,  and  resorted 
io  by  persons  9f  f  lul  age,  bent  on 
special  pursuits,  and  possessed 
already  of  sufficient  signposts,  so 
that  tliey  can  indeed  make  of  the 
library  all  the  university  of  learn- 
ing that  they  want.  But  to  sup- 
pose with  Carlyle  that  the  invention 
of  printing  has  disestablished 
universities,  would  be  like  saying 
that  because  grapes  grow  a  gar- 
dener is  a  superfluity.  Mr.  Canyle 
is  so  pre-eminently  removed  from 
belief  in  things  managing  them- 
selves without  living  rule,  that  it 
is  singidar  to  find  him  evolving 
a  fallacy  such  as  would  lie  in  the 
argument :  Because  there  are  herbs 
and  flowers,  people  learn  botany. 
Because  there  are  flowers,  people 
learn  to  pluck  them  at  random; 
would  be  reasoning  of  a  moru 
general  truth ;  aud  until  the 
Sjrmer  argument  can  be  made  to 
take  its  place,  we  may  defer  the 
consideration  of  the  question 
whether  libraries  will  ever  super- 
sede universities. 

Any  library  may  be  made  the 
nucleus  of  a  university  of  grown 
men,  but  they  must  have  some 
common  objects  to  bind  them 
together,  or  they  cannot  rightly 
bear  the  name.  The  British  Mu- 
seum Library  might,  a»  we  have 
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Baid,  bear  in  a  qualified  sense  the 
title  of  the  University  of  Refer- 
ence. In  addition  to  being  the 
consulting  room  of  writers  and 
thinkers  of  all  classes,  it  is  also 
the  convenient  resort  of  journalists^ 
and  the  field  of  labour  of  a  small 
army  of  heraldic  copyists  and 
draughtsmen.  The  Heralds'  Col- 
lege is  not  a  very  dread  institution 
iu  nineteenth  century  life,  but  it 
would  be  inclined  to  shew  its 
tpeth — at  least  in  laughter — ^if  the 
British  Museum  Library  took  the 
title  of  University  of  Arms  on 
account  of  its  stores  of  heraldic 
books,  and  the  plodding  use  made 
of  them.  The  fimction  of  a  library 
is  to  contain  books  available  for 
readers ;  the  fimction  of  a  imiver- 
sity  is  all  its  own  and  a  widely 
different  one. 

It  is  quite  true  that  great 
changes  have  been  taking  place 
which  peculiarly  affect  universities. 
The  wide  dissemination  of  litera- 
ture which  has  followed  printing 
has  raised  up  masses  of  students 
as  imtouched  by  the  influence  of 
existing  imiversities  as  the  huge 
classes  of  workers,  formed  since 
the  break  up  of  feudal  life,  are 
imtouched  by  any  influence  of  a 
master  bom ;  as  opposed,  that  is 
to  say,  to  a  master  at  will,  or  by 
contract. 

Before  discussing  how  far  old 
prestige  may  have  departed,  or 
what  might  lead  to  access  of  new 
power,  we  may  briefly  examine 
the  term  "university"  itself,  as 
its  meaning  is  not  too  well  known. 

The  word  **  universitas  "  is  found 
both  in  pure  Latin  and  law  Latin. 
Cicero  speaks  of  mankind,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  or  a  oneness,  in  the 
phrase  universitae  generis  humanu 
Unity  and  universality  combined 
make  up  the  idea  of  the  words 
uiiveraitas  rerum.  With  the  jurists 
the  whole  of  a  property,  as  con- 
trasted with  its  parts,  is  univereiiae 
honorumf  the  university,  or  gather- 


ment  into  one  head  of  the  "wHole, 
of  the  effects. 

The  next  step  is  that  persons  by 
incorporation  may  form  an  univer- 
sity. At  Kome  were  found  corpo- 
rate bodies,  or  imiversitiesy  of 
bakers,  tax-farmers,  scribes,  and 
others.  In  our  own  country,  in 
the  charters  of  ancient  boroughs, 
may  be  f oimd  terms  denominative 
of  the  trades  guilds,  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Smiths,  the  University  of 
Tailors.  It  is  to  this  we  referred 
when  saying  that  a  Trades  Union 
of  the  present  day  had  a  better 
historic  right  to  the  title  University 
than  an  accumulation  of  books. 

The  word  "  university  "  does  not 
occur  in  the  present  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Bible,  but  in 
Wiclif s  we  find  it  (James  iii. 
5,6):— 

'*  So  also  the  timge  is  but  a  litel 
membre,  and  reisith  greet  thinges. 
Lo  hou  litil  fier  brenneth  a  fuJ 
greet  wood?  and  oure  tunge  is 
fier,  the  unyuersitee  of  wickidnesse." 
Here  the  word  evidently  means 
head-quarters,  and  is,  perhaps,  a 
better  rendering  of  the  orig^al 
than  the  present  translation, 
"world,"  which  does  not  quite  so 
fully  convey  the  notion  of  cen- 
trality.  In  the  following  (Chaucer, 
Boecius,  b.  v. )  the  word  is  not  quite 
so  strictly  employed,  but  stands 
for  **  universe:" — *' Reason  sur- 
mountethimag^nacion,  audcompre- 
hendeth  by  vniuersall  lokyng,  the 
common  speache,  but  the  iye  of  in- 
telligence is  higher,  for  it  sur- 
mounteth  the  enuironnyng  of  the 
vnifiersttiej  and  looketh  ouer  that, 
by  pure  subtiUtie  of  thought." 

In  the  following  from  Strype 
(Eccles.  Mem.  Hen.  Vin.,  An. 
1530)  we  find  the  term  used  in  a 
broad  but  technical  sense,  as  a 
centre  of  universal  knowledge : — 

"  As  it  resembled  a  royal  court 
in  regard  of  those  many  noblemen 
and  persons  of  quality  that  lived 
in  it,  so  one  might  esteem  it  an 
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vmirernty,  for  those  many  aocom- 
plibhed  men  in  all  kinds  of  know- 
ledge and  ^ood  learning  that  were 
his  domeeticks." 

And  yet  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury we  still  find  the  word  used  in 
the  sense  of  universe  (Dr.  H. 
More,  Psyches  Bios  I.  13) : — 

The  great  womb 

From  whence  aU  things  in  the  univer- 
sity 
Yclad  m  divers  forms  do  gaily  bloom, 
And  after  fade  away. 

In  the  following  (Barrow's  Serm. 
n.  12)  we  see  the  effect  of  the 
Latin  usage: — 

"That  thou  givest  them  (saith 
the  Psalmist,  speaking  with  re- 
spect to  the  university  of  things,) 
they  gather." 

A  university,  which  once  was 
understood  to  denote  any  definite 
class  or  incorporation  of  persons, 
— such  as  a  number  of  cnurches 
united  imder  the  superintendence 
of  one  archdeacon,  or  a  body  of 
canons  at  one  cathedral — came  by 
degrees  to  be  limited  to  such  as 
comprised  the  members  of  a  general 
school  or  place  of  study.  It  was 
not  universality  that  was  taught, 
but  what  teaching  thers  was  was 
g^ven  freely  to  all.  The  corpora- 
tion mostly  comprised  not  the 
teachers  only,  but  also  the  stu- 
dents; the  qualifjring  words  of 
**  masters  and  scholars  "  being  un- 
derstood to  follow  the  word  imiver- 
eity.  Universities,  as  we  now  know 
the  word,  were  not  theological  in 
their  origin,  but  literary,  being 
mainly  due  to  the  upspringing  of 
inteUectual  life  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  There  was 
an  early  struggle  on  the  question 
of  the  morality  of  pagan  literature, 
but  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
University  of  Paris  was  its  faculty 
of  arts  or  philosophy,  whence  its 
graduates  took  the  name  of  artista. 
One  of  the  oldest  universities,  that 
of    Bologna,   gave    admission    to 


women,  not  only  as  ^praduates,  but 
as  lecturers.  The  nmeteenth  cen- 
tury is  but  returning  to  an  old  ideaL 
The  universities  in  the  fourteenth 
century  were  the  advocates  of  the 
right  of  private  jud^ent  in  the  ac- 
ceptation of  theological  dogma,  and 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Paris 
Parliament  adjudged  the  Univer- 
sity to  be  a  seoiuar  and  not  an 
ecclesiastical  cor^ration.  As  the 
imiversities  flourished,  the  monas- 
teries corr€«pondingly  degenerated. 

In  their  earliest  oajb  uni- 
versities fulfilled  two  functions: 
their  lecturers  attracted  students 
unable  otherwise  to  gain  learning ; 
the  lecturers  themselves  found  a 
congenial  seat  of  thought  and 
a  mutual  protection  in  being 
together.  Crowds  of  students 
gathered  round,  and  by  their 
poverty — for  the  student  of  old 
time  was  notoriously  poor — at- 
tracted the  benefactions  of  gen- 
erous and  wealthy  persons,  and 
found  free  board  and  lodging  in 
the  inns  that  began  to  cluster 
roimd  the  lecture-rooras.  Some 
of  these  inns  aimed,  no  doubt, 
like  the  monasteries,  at  bein^  as 
far  as  possible  self-supporting. 
One  of  tne  colleges  at  Cambridge 
has  still  its  kitchen-garden. 
Lectures  were  at  first  desultory, 
for  teachers  were  rare.  An  Alcuin, 
an  Anselm,  or  an  Abelard  would 
draw  great  crowds  of  students,  and 
to  themselves  rather  than  to  an 
institution.  Doctor,  Master,  Pro- 
fessor,— each  term  was  in- 
discriminately borne  by  the 
teachers.  Afterwards  the  term 
Master  became  applied  to  teachers 
in  Arts,  while  the  Doctor  was  a 
teacher  of  Law,  Medicine,  or 
Theolojry. 

As  learning  progressed,  and 
benefactions  enriched,  the  schools, 
the  necessity  of  organisation  be- 
came manifest.  Faculties  were 
established,  bodies  of  teachers  on 
special  subjects  who,  besides 
?— 2 
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teaching,  had  the  duty  of 
examining  their  pupils  and 
the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees, 
under  distinct  statutes.  The  uni- 
versities became  important  insti- 
tutions holding  a  monopoly  of 
public  instruction.  Instead  of 
consisting  of  a  few  compara- 
tively isolated  and  transitory 
lecturers  of  distinction,  each  uni- 
versity established  a  continuity, 
maintained  by  resident  professors 
and  graduates.  With  such  a  de- 
velopment and  the  increase  of  their 
wealth,  there  came  to  the  imiver- 
sities  increase  of  power  and 
permanence,  but  subject  to  the 
accompaniment  of  lack  of  spon- 
taneity, for  **it-i8  the  professor 
and  not  the  charter  which  really 
makes  the  university."  And  the 
Popes  stepped  in,  claiming  to 
recog^se,  sanction,  and  regulate 
these  growing  institutions,  giving 
in  exchange  for  the  power  yielded 
to  them,  an  authority  throughout 
Christendom  to  the  degrees  granted 
by  each  separate  imiversity,  which 
might  otherwise  have  conferred, 
at  least  for  a  long  period,  only  a 
local  prestige. 

As  circumstances  are,  the  imiver- 
sity has  other  functions  than  the 
scnool ;  it  might  indeed  have  been 
the  parliament  of  mind  and  head 
of  ail  educational  work,  but  the 
universities  have  lost,  for  the 
present  at  least,  their  natural 
position  as  the  instruments  of 
national  education. 

The  first-class  schools  of  the  day 
turn  out  young  men  as  well  edu- 
cated for  practical  purposes  as  are 
most  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
in  satisfying  the  university  ex- 
aminers of  their  worthiness  to  pass 
to  a  degree.  There  is  a  certain 
prestige  or  hall-mark,  of  di- 
minished value,  it  is  true,  from 
that  formerly  possessed  by  it,  in 
^his  degree ;  and  the  student  has 
received  a  certain  tincture  from 
his  passage  through  the  course  of 


study,  and  the  associations  of  the 
place,  which  may  be  of  the  highest 
value.  It  is  not  of  this,  however, 
that  we  propose  to  speak,  but  of 
those  who  do  more  than  merely 
satisfy  an  examiner,  those  from 
whom  are  drawn  the  members  that 
constitute  the  strength  and  per- 
manence of  a  imiversity,  and  distin- 
guish it  from  a  school.  A  larffo 
number  of  these  are  held  to  the 
bosom  of  their  kind  mother  by 
offices,  fellowships,  tradition^ 
sympathy,  esprit. 

A  body  of  elect,  drawn  hy 
adequate  intellectual  tests  from  the- 
body  of  the  nation;  proved  in 
character,  known  to  one  another,, 
strengthened  by  the  support  of 
their  fellows,  dowered  at  will  with 
all  that  is  to  be  known,  held  back 
by  their  own  historic  tradition 
from  **raw  haste;"  trained  to- 
wait  wisdom's  bloom,  rather  than 
rim  to  seed  or  grow  to  weed,  with- 
drawn from  the  meaner  fret  of  the 
world,  with  leisure  to  contemplate 
its  larger  issues;  such  are  th& 
members  that  partake  of  the  en- 
dowments of  the  ideal  university  : 
What  do  they  for  us  ? 

What  have  they  to  do  but  act 
as  schoolmasters  of  a  superior 
kind  ?  we  can  imagine  to  be  the 
objecting  question  of  the  ordinary 
practical  man.  But  here  we  have 
an  opinion  from  one  of  the  wisest 
of  Dons,  which  will  lead  our 
thought  into  a  different  channel 
from  that  of  the  views  of  the  im- 
informed  critic : — 

**A  growing  mind  is  often  a 
more  serviceable  instructor  to  a 
learner  than  a  formed  mind ;  hence 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  yoimg 
often  learn  more  from  a  young 
tutor,  jnst  a  little  their  senior,, 
than  from  an  accomplished  man  of 
science."     Pattiaon, 

If,  then,  there  are  a  sufficient 
niunber  of  these  young  men  of 
energy  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of 
instruction,   the  powers  of  thos& 
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groim  old  and  wise  enough  for 
deeper  thought  and  wider  work 
are  to  spare. 

The  actual  work  of  teaching 
being  done  bv  the  younger  profes- 
sors, at  the  colleges,  and  03rprivate 
tutors,  the  elders  become  Fellows, 
aud  have  to  do  rather  with  men 
than  youths,  with  the  problems 
outside  rather  than  inside  the 
umyersity.  The^  may  act  as 
senators  in  the  University  Parlia- 
ment, regidate  its  practices,  inform 
it  with  their  special  wisdom,  but 
that  need  not  so  monopolise  their 
energies  as  to  shut  them  out  from 
larger  use.  Neither,  indeed,  need 
those  who  are  actual  lecturers  be 
wholly  absorbed  by  that  special 
W4*rk. 

When  we  affirm  that  the  proper 
function  of  the  permanent  element 
of  a  university  is  to  teach  ideas  to 
the  nation,  the  sour  thought  will 
arise  in  the  minds  of  many  that 
we  do  not  want  ideas ;  what  is  the 
good  of  idealism  to  us  ? 

Turning  again  to  the  Hector  of 
Lincoln  College,  we  find : — **  Every 
one  of  us  is,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, working  out  this  double 
problem,  to  combine  specialty  of 
function  with  generality  of  cul- 
ture." To  bring  the  thought  to  a 
lower  plane :  a  man  must  earn  his 
bread  in  the  world,  but  that 
problem  solved,  is  seeking  how  to 
be  a  free  man,  and  earn  the  bread 
of  Heaven,  which  is  wisdom.  And 
that  wisdom,  if  it  be  real  and  not 
faiii  iful,  will  bring  with  it  aid 
rather  than  obstacle  to  the  earning 
of  the  bread  of  the  world. 

Hatred  of  ideas  can  only  arise 
from  stupidity,  in  which  case  the 
fitate  is  rather  one  of  '*  inaccessi- 
bility to  ideas  "  ;  from  a  low  and 
brutalised  state  which  shrinks  from 
everything  elevating;  from  the 
disappointing  experience  of  weak 
and  misguided  pretenders  to  ideas; 
or  from  miscomprehension  of  the 
term  and  misapprehension  of  the 


thing.  Ideas  are  simply  prin- 
ciples, capable  of  informing 
practice  because  dra\m  from 
experience,  which  is  combination 
of,  and  deduction  from,  facts;  or 
they  mey  be  partly  due  to 
the  rarer  flash  of  insight 
which  is  genius,  and  gained  we 
know  not  how.  The  form,  or 
idea,  of  the  American  axe  has  at 
last  reached  this  country,  the 
protests  of  the  "  inaccessibles  " 
being  at  length  estimated  at  their 
true  value.  If  a  man  ignorant  of 
axes  had  to  perform  a  certain  work 
of  felling  trees,  and  were  given  a 
score  axes  to  use  at  will,  he  would 
probably  end  in  selecting  the  best. 
The  man  accustomed  to  his  grand- 
father's axe  only  would  take  the 
instrument  that  resembled  it  most. 
But  if  he  were  accustomed  to  ideas 
also,  they  would  fi^ht  with  him 
uutil  he  became  as  wise  as  the  man 
who  trusted  to  the  unbiassed  ex- 
perience of  the  event.  Ideas  and 
experience  are  at  one. 

The  Churches  are  wrangling,  the 
scientists  are  making  abstruse  dis- 
coveries ;  politics,  social  life,  re- 
ligious thought,  are  almost  a  chaos 
for  lack  of  ideas,  round  which  fit 
externals  might  cluster  as  steel 
filings  about  the  pole  of  a  magnet. 

What  is  required  is  not  novelty ; 
there  is  abundance  of  useful 
thought  in  the  world  which  only 
requires  arrangement.  In  the 
history  and  records  of  philosophy 
can  be  found  philosophy  itself ;  in 
past  experiences  distilled  into  prin- 
ciples may  be  found  the  lost  clues 
01  politics ;  within  the  wrappages 
that  have  taken  the  name  of  re- 
ligion may  be  foimd  its  live  heart 
and  proclaimed  anew ;  the  anoma- 
lies of  our  social  and  economic  life 
may  be  detected  by  rigorous  and 
logical  application  of  principles, 
detail  by  detail ;  all  this  woidd  be 
fit  work  for  sober  minds  in  the 
learned  leisure  of  the  ideal  uni- 
versity,      digitized  by  GoOg„ 
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"Education,"  says  Whewell, 
*'  necessarily  holds  to  the  past.  To 
act  in  the  hope  of  introducing  into 
the  University  course  every  novelty 
which  attracts  admiration  in  the 
world,  would  be  to  bewilder  and 
intoxicate  those  whom  we  ought  to 
direct  and  discipline."  Just  as 
bad  would  it  be  to  reflect  worthless 
novelties  back  upon  the  world; 
but  those  dowered  with  idecus 
would  find  for  novelties  their 
place,  for  there  are  really  no 
novelties,  but  only  developments 
of  the  application  of  ideas.  A 
sane  idea,  supported  by  it«  ana- 
logies and  evidences,  need  provoke 
no  controversy ;  but  were  such  to 
arise,  it  would  be  limited  by  logic 
and  refined  by  reason.  But  what- 
ever the  resiJt,  the  sphere  of  the 
university  as  a  home  of  thought 
and  the  centre  of  the  minds  it  has 
trained,  ought  to  be  not  merely  of 
academical  but  of  national  activity. 
And  its  teaching,  if  it  were  the 
teaching  of  principles  drawn  from 
experience,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
habit  of  the  use  of  principles  for 
guidance,  would  be  fruitful  beyond 
measure. 

Said  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman  in 
1843  [JPref.  to  (Huber's)  **  English 
Universities"] :  — 

*  *  If  for  the  last  two  centuries  the 
universities  had  grown  healthily 
and  moderately,  no  faster  change 
might  perhaps  now  be  requisite 
than  actually  went  on  for  thirty 
years  together;  but  they  need  a 
more  than  juvenile  vigour,  such 
as  can  only  be  gained  by  either 
new  elements  or  new  organs,  to 
expand  proportionally  to  the  free 
intellect  which  has  been  formed 
without  them,  and  every  day  wins 
upon  them." 

There  is  a  stir  in  the  universities ; 
there  has  been  a  throwing  off  of 
shackles.  Those  who  are  conscious 
of  the  waning  of  university  influ- 
ences in  the  complex  bustle  of 
modem  life  may  find  a  hopeful 


lesson  in  Mr.  Mark  Pattison's 
observations,  which  are  strictly  in 
the  style  of  the  ideal  university : — 

'*  The  fact  that  it  is  more  than 
three  hundred  years  since  the 
imiversities  ceased  to  be  metro- 
politan centres  of  learning  and 
science,  seems  to  throw  an  imprac- 
tical air  over  the  suggestion  that 
they  should  now  become  such. 
What  has  not  been  for  so  long, 
cannot,  it  is  thought,  ever  be 
again.  There  must  be  some  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  against  it. 
After  so  long  a  desuetude,  the 
privilege  must  have  lapsed.  To 
meet  this  prejudice,  it  is  enough 
to  cite  the  case  of  the  Q^rman 
universities,  which,  like  ourselves^ 
slept  from  tiie  Eef ormation  till  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. We  are  only  now  setting 
about  an  operation  which  was 
gone  through  in  Germany  a  cen- 
tury back." 

Org^anisation  is  a  mighty  power. 
The  **  Essays  and  Reviews,"  we 
take  it,  were  rather  a  university 
than  an  ecclesiastical  outcome.  As 
an  effort  in  a  particular  direction, 
how  strong  they  were,  and  of  how 
much  stronger  influence  than  if 
they  had  been  scattered  anony- 
mously over  periodicals,  or  written 
by  men  ignorant  in  a  general 
sense  of  the  drift  of  one  another. 

Attention  to  ideas,  to  the  princi- 
ples underlying  daily  experience, 
would  gradually  tend  to  simplifica- 
tion of  statement  of  them.  Prin- 
ciples are  essences  which  may  go 
in  a  very  small  compass  and  are 
pleasanter  to  take  than  watery 
dilutions.  And  with  a  little  trouble 
taken  to  make  its  form  perfectly 
clear,  an  idea  may  be  inculcated 
upon  an  ignorant  mind  more 
readily  than  a  congeries  of  con- 
flicting external  facts.  The 
teacher  may  draw  his  ideal  result 
from  a  miQtitude  of  instances ;  but 
once  let  it  be  caught  by  the  mind 
of  the  most  ignorantrr-and  be  it  re- 
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membered  the  mind  loyes  to  expand 
to  an  idea  when  encouraged  to  do 
8o— it  will  not  be  lost  as  easily  as 
tke  memory  of  a  fact,  and  it  will 
gather  spontaneously  for  itself  such 
analogies  and  supports  as  may  be 
existent  in,  or  occur  to,  the  mind 
into  which  it  has  found  entrance. 

The  true  limitation  of  the  power 
of  the  teacher  of  wisdom  is  that 
minds  in  a  recdly  low  state  prefer 
depraved  forms  to  perfect  ones. 
A  glaring,  gaudy  ornament  will 
attract  me  sayage  mind  much 
more  than  the  most  exquisite  re- 
sult of  harmony.  This  attraction 
to  the  grotesque  rather  than  the 
beautiful  may  fairly  have  its  ana- 
logies in  the  spiritual.  Moody  and 
Sankey,  with  their  highly  coloured 
Inferno  and  rhapsomcal  Elysium, 
attract  those  to  whom  the  words 
'*  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within 
yourselves  '*  would  be  meaningless. 
But  there  would  be  nothing  to 
labour  for  if  minds  were  all 
perfect  crystal  for  inspiration  to 
pass  through  in  unimpeachable 
logical  form.  It  is  no  reason  for 
the  withholdment  of  ideas  that 
they  have  to  make  their  way  by 
their  own  expansive  power. 

The  ideal  method,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  ideal  masters, 
rather  than  from  the  fanciful  and 
incomprehensible  pseudo-idealists 
who  claim  to  be  followers,  is  not 
to  force  upon  unprepared  minds 
ideas  that  are  foreign,  strange,  or 
too  large  for  them  at  once  to 
expand  to ;  but  to  discover  for 
them  the  principle  inherent  in  that 
which  they  are  upon,  and  so  make 
th^ir  business  a  thing  of  life  to 
them.  The  terrible  warning,  •  *  Cast 
not  your  pearls  before  swme,  lest 
they  trample  them  under  their  feet 
and  turn  and  rend  you/'  is  not  to 
be  forgotten;  but  the  dangerous 
course  is  that  neglect  which  limits 
the  scope  of  the  best  influences  by 
not  carrying  them  outwards  into 
something     appreciable     by    the 


generality.  The  subtle  thought 
tiiat  might  be  flashed  by  paraaox 
from  one  keen  mind  to  another 
would  confuse  the  humble  intellect : 
the  wise  man  knows — but,  alas, 
how  rare  is  he  even  among  the 
intellectual,  the  learned ! — ^that 
to  simplify  thought  until  it 
becomes  suitable  unto  the  lowest 
intelligence,  it  requires  but  to  be 
mingled  over  and  over  again  witli 
love.  To  the  creature  of  no 
intellectual  appreciation  at  all,  it 
would  come  as  simple  kindlines<s. 
Our  great  men  too  often  shut 
themselves  up  within  a  narrow 
coterie,  when  they  ought  to  be 
copying  Nature's  method  in  the 
message  of  the  mother  to  her 
child.  Ideas  are  spiritual  forms  ; 
the  glow  of  them,  which  is  love, 
is  caught  first,  for  Love  is  ultimate 
Lord  ;  but  the  cultivation  of  tho 
faculties  is  required  before  thoy 
become  intellectually  appreciable ; 
just  as  with  a  yoim^  child  much  of 
the  test  and  correction  of  experi- 
ence is  necessary  before  it  can 
realise  even  natural  objects  in  the 
manner  ordinair  to  man. 

Ideas  form  the  standard  which, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  we 
have  before  our  eyes  in  aiming  at 
any  object;  whether  our  aim  be 
high  or  low  depends  on  the  cha- 
racter of  those  ideas,  and  whether 
they  are  the  best  we  can  lay  hold  on. 
If  means  are  not  taken  to  enable 
the  mind  to  entertain  such  ideas, 
there  can  be  no  orderly  conduct 
save  through  instinct  among  the 
simple,  and  by  fear  among  those 
of  complex  capacity.  Where  fair 
ideas  are  not,  grow  dwarfish  phan- 
tasms, caprices  and  prejudices, 
which  find  bodies  of  selfishnesses, 
and  hold  disorderly  rule. 

Modem  prophets  have  said  that 
the  ancient  irruptions  from  the 
hardy,  barbarous  North,  which 
were  wont  to  upset  civilisations 
that  had  lost  earnestness  iu 
luxury,   might  one  day  find  their 
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counterpart  in  eruptions  from  be- 
low. The  ''lapsed  masses,"  held 
neither  by  loving  nor  intellectual 
Bympathy,  would  daim  to  possess 
me  world  by  such  rude  hold  as 
pleased  their  fancy  best. 

False  hierarchies  have  so  ob- 
scured the  idea  of  the  true,  that 
perhaps  few  realise  that  they  are 
most  happy  when  imparting  to 
those  who  look  to  them  for  protec- 
tion, and  absorbing  from  such  as 
are  their  natural  superiors ;  not 
beine  subordinated  in  personality 
but  neld  spell-bound  as  regards 
any  quality,  so  long  as 'the  condi- 
tion of  its  communication  continues. 
Said  one  who  was  a  Father  himself, 
We  call  those  that  have  instructed 
us,  Fathers. 

Until  the  Churches  realise  what 
one  who  is  at  once  of  the  Church 
and  the  Univer8ity(0.Word8worth) 
proclaims  as  *'  the  ancient  and 
no  hie  theory  that  to  aim  at  all 
science  is  to  aim  at  theology," — and 
such  realisation  seems  a  long  way 
oif ,  there  is  work  to  be  done  for 
which  great  powers  are  needed; 
and  such  are  to  be  found  in  the 
linked  minds  of  the  ideal  univer- 
sity, if  yet  somewhat  dormant  in 
the  real.  There  is  the  trained 
capacity  for  thought  and  the 
leisure  for  its  exercise;  there  are 
stored  ready  for  use  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  the  world. 
Wisdom  is  the  sleeping  princess 
ever  ready  to  respond  to  the 
awakening  kiss  of  the  earnest- 
eyed  prince.  Those  who  yrin  her 
ought  to  do  something  for  very 
glow  and  gratitude  on  behalf  of 
those  who  are  powerless  to  enter 
upon  the  same  quest  for  them- 
selves. 

Amid  the  petty  strife  of  sects,  it 
may  appear  positively  ludicrous  to 
some  who  have  almost  reached  Pyr- 
rhonism by  living  so  long  in  chaos, 
to  talk  of  ideas  as  of  calm,  bene- 
ficent, hemnonious  powers.  But 
the  sole  reason  of  such  miserable 


confusion  is  that  the  dominant 
ideas  are  missing;  we  require 
more  ideas,  and  above  all,  that 
they  come  with  integral  form,  not 
scarred  by  prejudice,  or  wizened 
through  bigotry,  but  large  with 
honest  love.  We  turn  with  de- 
light to  the  words  of  Jowett,  who, 
from  the  intellectual  observatory, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  of  his  univer- 
sity position,  speaks  thus  hope- 
fully of  that  which  at  present 
gives  rise  to  the  hottest  strife,  the 
Scriptures  on  which  the  national 
religion  claims  to  support -itself : — 
**  Could  all  be  brought  to  an  in- 
telligence of  their  true  meaning, 
all  might  come  to  agree  in  matters 
of  rehgion«  That  may  seem  to 
be  a  hope  deferred,  yet  not  alto- 
gether chimerical.  If  it  is  not 
held  to  be  a  thing  impossible 
that  there  should  be  aCTeement 
in  the  meaning  of  Hato  or 
Sophocles,  neither  is  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  absurd  that  there 
should  be  a  like  agreement  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  The 
disappearance  of  artificial  notions 
and  systems  will  pave  the  way  to 
such  an  agnceeuient." 

This  leads  us  to  the  connection 
of  the  Church  with  the  University. 
In  the  ideal  Church  and  the  ideal 
University,  the  leading  minds  are 
at  one  on  the  philosophy  of  their 
religion.  Personal  religion,  which 
is  not  creed  but  life,  dwells  in  all, 
and  here  again  there  is  unity.  But 
the  function  of  the  Church  is  to 
bring  the  reality  of  this  religion, 
and  something  of  this  philosophy, 
to  help  the  feeble  and  the  ignorant ; 
the  function  of  the  university  is  to 
keep  philosophy  fresh  and  bright 
by  use,  to  impart  knowledge  for 
special  uses,  to  gather  and  convey 
the  lessons  of  history,  and  to  be 
the  store-house  and  source  of  ideas. 
The  Church  has  to  give  comfort  and 
example  to  the  people  of  feeling ; 
she  spreads  out  and  becomes  paro- 
chial, with  most  varied  uses ;  the 
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university  has  to  comfort  the  men 
of  mind  by  briDging  order  and  ful- 
ness into  philosophy ;  it  is  a  thought 
ceutre  irom,  which  should  emanate 
rajs  tending  to  cancel  cloudy  chaos 
by  shewing  how  large  is  the 
world's  day. 

The  circumstances  that  have  pro- 
duced the  relations  between  Church 
and  universities  with  us  have  been 
peculiar.  Says  Gibbon  : — **  the 
schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  founded  in  a  dark  age  of  false 
and  barbarous  science,  and  they  are 
still  tainted  with  the  vices  of  their 
origin."  Says  Smith  (**  Wealth  of 
Nations"):— 

"The  present  tiniversities  of 
Europe  were  originally,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  ecclesiastics  1  corpora- 
tions, instituted  for  the  education 
of  Churchmen.  They  were  founded 
by  the  authority  of  the  Pone  ;  and 
were  so  entirely  xmder  nis  im- 
mediate protection,  that  their 
members,  whether  masters  or 
students,  had  all  of  them  what 
was  then  called  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
that  is,  were  exempted  from  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  countries 
in  which  their  respective  nniversi- 
ties  were  situated,  and  were 
amenable  only  to  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals.  What  was  taught  in 
tbe  greater  part  of  those  umversi- 
ties  was  suitable  to  the  end  of 
their  institutions,  either  theology, 
or  something  that  was  merely  pre- 
paratory to  theology." 

The  Kef  ormation,  while  it  smote 
abuses  that  were  grown  rampant, 
and  a  religion  that  had  lost  its  way 
in  luxurious  ceremony,  introduced 
an  element  peculiarly  affecting  the 
relation  of  Church  and  University, 
that  of  Doctrine.  Doctrine,  that  is  to 
Bay,  not  as  being  the  form  of  truths 
that  were  naturally  or  spiritually 
^dent,  and  so  to  be  appreciated 
a(xx»rding  to  the  growth  of  the 
Jttind  and  quality  of  the  soul,  but 
8«  a  system  to  be  inculcated  intact, 
^d  constituting   the   whole   and 


completion  of  religion.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
either  the  University  or  the  Church 
must  be  dictator  ;  and  the  Church 
being  vastly  the  larger  power, 
overwhelmed  the  University.  In- 
tellect thus  comes  under  bonds, 
with  the  usual  residt  of  degrada- 
tion following  upon  the  removal 
of  free  play  and  healthy  interest ; 
and  we  cannot  wonder  if  Adam 
Smith  should  have  had  some  iusti- 
fication  for  his  words,  surly  as 
they  seem  to  us  to-day  : — 

**  The  discipline  of  colleges  and 
universities  is  in  general  contrived, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  students, 
but  for  the  interest,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  for  the  ease  of  the 
masters." 

How  narrowed  may  become  uni- 
versity feeling,  that  should  be 
broad  to  receive  the  impress  of  the 
universe;  into  what  jealousy  and 
timidity  it  may  fall,  may  be 
judged  from  such  a  fact  as  that 
of  the  University  Orator  in  1669 
inveighing  against  the  Royal 
Society,  established  in  Oxford  at 
the  middle  of  the  century,  as  un- 
dermining the  University.  The 
Generous  University,  awake  to 
ideas,  would  have  absorbed  the 
Royal  Society  into  its  own  bosom, 
with  its  workers  as  a  free  com- 
mittee of  investigation,  enjoying 
University  privileges  and  support. 
But  Robert  Boyle  was  much  too 
broad  and  sturdy  to  be  taken  in  by 
such  as  could  not  open  their  arms 
very  wide. 

Taking  a  leap  of  something  over 
a  centiiry  and  a  half,  we  find 
Oxford,  not  much  improved,  endea- 
vouring to  crush  a  new  University 
that  proposed  to  omit  conventional 
theology  from  its  curriculum,  with 
its  petition  **that  serious  injury 
would  accrue  to  numerous  ancient 
institutions,  and  much  consequent 
evil  to  the  public,  if  a  right  to 
confer  any  academical  distinctions 
designated  by  the  same  titles  or 
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accompanied  with  the  same  privi- 
leges as  the  dejmes  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge shoidd  be  given  by  royal 
charter,  either  expressly  or  by 
implication,  to  a  society  who  had 
no  immediate  connection  with  the 
Established  Church,  and  taught  no 
sj  stem  of  religion." 

This  was  nearly  fifty  years  ago ; 
and  great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  relation  between  the 
University  and  the  Established 
Church ;  changes  as  great  in 
their  way  as  the  difference  between 
the  present  system  of  examinations 
and  that  early  state  in  which  the 
student  could  undergo  his  exercises 
at  the  hands  of  an  old  toping  com- 
panion of  his  choice,  or  as  the 
oifference  between  the  present 
state  of  the  Bodleian  Library  and 
its  condition  when  the  father  of 
Beddoes  the  poet,  an  experi- 
mentalist, and  friend  of  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  was  complaining  of 
the  neglect  and  incivility  of  the 
librarian.  Then  coUege  libraries 
were  "  attics  haunted  by  pigeons 
and  drowsy  with  dust."  What  a 
brief  space  of  time,  if  we  will  but 
realise  it,  is  between  us  and  bar- 
barism. It  is  incredible  to  think 
during  how  short  a  period  has 
been  enjoyed  such  a  pursuit  as  the 
study  of  Greek.  We  may  be  very 
hopeful  that  the  Eef ormation  is  a 
great  event  not  yet  concluded.  We 
hear  of  the  decadence  of  England : 
truly  we  are  moving  rapidly  in 
certain  evil  directions,  but  taking 
a  view  that  will  allow  for  ups  and 
downs,  and  pauses  and  renewals, 
do  we  realise  how  very  recent  is 
our  rise  ? 

No  doubt  a  narrow  view  of 
theology  htw  stood  in  the  way  of 
university  expansion,  and  the  over- 
shadow of  the  Church  cannot  but 
have  specialised  or  limited  the 
xmiversity  idea.  Now  there  is  a 
hope  that  both  may  grow  in  g^race 
and  breadth  together.      There  is 


now  no  longer  the  same  implied 
reproach  to  the  elder  imiversities 
in  the  words  of  F.  W.  Newman  as 
when  they  were  written  (1841) : — 

**  The  Scotch  and  the  German 
universities  are  as  open  as  that  of 
London  ;  Dublin  University  admits- 
Boman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protes- 
timts.  .  .  The  Moors  of  Spain 
generously  allowed  Christian 
youths  of  France  and  England  to 
study  in  their  University  of  Cor- 
dova." 

That  which  the  universities  have 
lost  in  prestige,  that  subtle  power 
so  difficult  to  regain,  they  owe  to 
their  subjugation  to  ecclesiastical 
modes.  We  raise  no  question  as 
to  whether  these  modes  were  in. 
themselves  evil  or  good;  there  is- 
fault  none  the  less  either  way  in 
the  subjugation  to  them  of  the 
soul  of  a  imiversity.  Here  is  the 
feeling,  for  instance,  of  some  plain 
man  writing  in  Bees'  Cydopcedia 
in  1819  :— **  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  London  has  presented  nearly 
all  the  advantages,  without  any  of 
the  fetters,  of  established  univer- 
sities ;  for  in  this  vast  city  many 
literary  and  scientific  institutions- 
have  been  formed,  and  many 
courses  of  lectures  delivered,  aU. 
calculated  to  improve  the  rising 
generation." 

The  power  of  unfettered  ideas 
is  to  allow  us  to  take  comprehen- 
sive views  and  breathe  in  expan- 
sive air ;  the  palaces  where  love 
and  wisdom  may  dwell  are  no 
theologic  fantasy,  but  as  real  as 
the  hovels  of  ignorance  and 
brutality.  **If  we  ask,"  says 
F.  W.  Newman,  with  much  force^ 
"wherein  the  civilised  differs  from 
the  savage  intellect,  we  find  it  is 
mainly  in  the  disposition  and 
power  to  look  backwards  and 
lorwards;  while  in  the  most  de- 
graded barbarism,  the  mind  is 
fixed    solely     on      the      present 

To  enable  |i^^6M  ft^^fire  this- 
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priceless  power  is  ihe  work,  not 
onlj  of  the  ideal  but  of  the  real 
imiversity. 

"  The  university,**  says  Pattison, 
^'  k  hereby  distinguished  from  the 
school,  that  the  pupil  here  takes 
leave  of  disciplinal  studies,  and 
enters  upon  real  knowledge.*' 

Again,  the  university  is  not  an 
academy,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  extension  of  knowled^  only, 
and  the  stimulation  of  phuosophi- 
cal  inquiry.  These  pursuits  may 
be  in  connection  with  the  imiversi- 
ties  or  not;  whether  they  are  or 
not,  the  ideal  university  wiU  have 
its  own  portion  of  them.  To  cite 
Pattison  once  more : — 

"The  university  is  to  be  an 
association  of  men  of  science.  But 
it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  science  that 
they  are  associated.  Whether  or 
no  the  State  should  patronise 
science,  or  promote  discovery,  is 
another  question.  Even  if  it 
should,  a  university  is  not  the 
o^n  for  this  purpose.  A  pro- 
fessoriate has  for  its  duty  to  main- 
tab,  cultivate,  and  diffuse  extant 
knowledge.  This  is  an  everyday 
Action  which  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  very  exceptional 
pursuit  of  prosecuting  researches 
or  conducting  experiments  with 
a  view  to  new  discoveries.  The 
professoriate  is  *  to  know  what  is 
lowwn  and  definitely  acquired  for 
humanity  on  the  most  important 
human  concerns'  (Grant  Duff).** 

In  accordance  with  this  wise 
^ew  of  Tiniversity  functions,  law 
should  be  taught  as  a  science,  and 
iJi  its  principles.  And  as  they  re- 
tire from  the  actual  business  of 
teaching,  the  professors  in  the 
ideal  university  would  endeavour 
to  contribute  towards  the  reduc- 
»on,  through  principles,  to  order, 
of  the  gigantic,  overgrown  waste  of 
law  that  appears  daily  to  grow 
more  ugly  and  hopeless,  and  is  a 
^J3«ace  to  a  community  possessed 
01  Drains  capable  of  being  made 


the  vehicle  of  ideas.  In  medicine, 
similarly,  there  ought  to  be  no 
fear  of  resolving  practice  into  its 
ideas:  **pneumatology  **  Adam 
Smith  sneers  at  as  constituting  a 
preferential  department  to  physics 
m  the  common  course  of  the 
nreater  part  of  the  universities  of 
Europe ;  but  of  psychology,  bug- 
bear though  it  be  from  its  diffi- 
culty and  novelty  as  a  definite 
study,  the  ideal  university,  which 
is  the  very  representative  of  **  the 
men  who  know,**  is  bound  to  learn 
something.  The  term  knowledge 
can  be  employed  but  in  a  very 
imperfect  sense  if  any  part  bo 
shirked,  as  far  as  its  principles  at 
least  are  concerned,  of  the  omne 
seidile. 

Has  the  ideal  university  any 
business  to  interfere  in  politics  ? 
By  no  means  to  interfere ;  but 
being  the  representative  hi  princi- 
ples, certainly  to  inform.  Tho 
National  Church,  having  been 
long  a  party,  or  rather  several 
parties,  instead  of  a  comprehensive 
ralljring  ground  of  earnest  men, 
we  have  said  that  the  ideal  uni- 
versity must  hold  aloof,  as  in  duty 
bound,  from  sectarianism.  So  witb 
politics.  There  is  a  philosophic 
region,  lit  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  highest,  and  above  party ;  in 
this  the  university-soul  should 
dwell.  There  would  be  plenty  to 
do  without  meddling  in  the  mise- 
rable squabble  that  among  all 
below  statesmanlike  men,  and  in 
all  things  below  Imperial  measures^ 
misuses  as  cruelly  the  name  of 
politics  as  fanatics  take  in  vain  the 
word  republic.  England  is  noto- 
riously content  with  taking  life 
from  day  to  day,  and  ignoring  the 
light  of  principles  upon  the  future^ 
Wise  men  know  this,  and  shrug 
their  shoulders;  a  philosopher  is 
an  anomaly  in  the  very  House  of 
Commons,  he  is  so  terribly  lonely- 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  workable 
field  of  somewhat  neglected  know- 
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ledge  in  icientia  eivilis.  How  dif- 
ferent might  events  have  been  in 
France,  if  the  University  of  Paris 
had  sustained  in  liuninous  reality 
the  noble  title  of  "the  perpe- 
tual Council  of  the  Gauls"! 
The  ideal  university,  or  rather 
those  in  it  who  form  its  element 
of  continuity,  and  are  free  of  task 
work,  have  a  duty  to  perform. 
They  need  interfere  in  no  actual 
•operation ;  they  need  excite  the 
ire  of  no  individual  monopolist  ot 
vested  interest;  theirs  is  not  to 
war  against  persons  or  details ; 
they  have  to  do  with  principles ; 
and  these  they  proclaim  fearlessly, 
And  in  time  to  be  of  service  to 
those  who  might  wish  to  adopt . 
them  in  any  actual  conduct 
of  affairs.  Without  being  doc- 
trinaires, they  might  treat  the 
subject  of  shoddy- work  as  a  matter 
of  philosophic  and  national  in- 
terest and  importance  ;  they  might 
work  out  the  complete  theory  of 
labour-disputes  by  the  light  of 
historic  progress  from  feudalism, 
and  shew  each  side  its  strength 
and  its  weakness.  They  would 
teach  to  look  ahead.  They  might 
open  the  eyes  of  short-sighted 
business  men,  who  are  very  quick, 
however,  to  follow  a  lead  if  they 
are  left  free  to  turn  away  from  it. 
Their  truths  should  not  be  pressed 
upon  people;  publication,  with 
the  natural  authority  of  those 
known  to  be  familiar  with  that 
of  which  they  treat,  would  be 
enough  ;  truth  wins  her  own  place 
in  the  end.  The  Government  it- 
self is  not  unwilling  to  entertcdn 
ideas  provided  they  are  not 
brought  as  a  pill  with  a  deputa- 
tion present  to  see  it  swallowed. 
But  as  Matthew  Arnold  says  : — 

'*T\Tiile,  on  the  Continent, 
through  Boards  and  Councils,  the 
best  educational  opinion  jof  the 
•coimtry, — by  which  I  mean  the 
oj>inion  of  .  .  .  men  who  have 
-established  their  right  to  be  at  least 


heard  on  these  topics— necessarily 
reaches  the  GK)vemment  and  influ- 
ences its  action,  in  this  country 
there  are  no  organised  means  for 
its  ever  reaching  our  Government 
at  all."  We  may  treat  the  phrase 
**  educational  opinion "  here  in  a 
wider  sense  than  was  intended. 

There  is  a  miserable  contempt 
prevalent  among  unreasoning 
minds  for  what  is  only  a  theory ; 
they  are  imaware  that  a  theory 
is  only  a  view,  or  would  be  com- 
pelled to  allow  that  a  things  must 
be  seen  in  one  way  or  other  oefore 
anything  can  be  done  with  it.  We 
may  interest  ourselves  in  the  old 
picture  of  the  astuto  counsellor 
standing  breathing  into  the  ear  of 
the  king.  That  potentate,  be  he 
prince  or  people,  may  not  always 
follow  demiite  advice,  but  he  is 
influenced  by  it  to  a  greater  extait 
than  he  is  himself  aware  of. 

In  these  days  of  growing  luxury, 
the  stainless  ideal  university  would 
enter  its  protest  and  establish  a 
kingdom  wherein  it  was  recognised 
that  intelligence  is  superior  to  the 
costliest  upholstery,  and  where 
poverty  would  be  refined  and 
allowed  to  be  no  bar  to  a  share  of 
intellectual  life. 

In  former  days  \miversities  were 
devised  to  benefit  poor  studente ; 
now  they  mainly  help  only  the 
comparatively  rich ;  while  the  class 
that  now  in  a  peculiar  way  needs 
most  help,  is  neglected.  The 
methods  of  apprenticeship,  the 
necessity  that  a  lad  shaQ  earn 
money,   the  fear  of    pauperising 

Sarents ;  these  prevent  us  from  re- 
eeming  our  squalid  masses  by 
passing  them  when  yoimg  through 
a  course  that  would  make  them 
able  to  earn  their  bread  honestly, 
and  set  our  country  far  above  its 
rivals  in  the  enhanced  power  of 
our  handicraftsmen,  and  the  con- 
sequent economy  of  their  work* 
manship.  We  pateh  up  at  large 
expense  I^Lej^ajingsoci^  defects ; 
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we  hem  in  with  police;  provide 
ample  prisons ;  but  to  attack  the 
rooty  what  is  it  fails  us  ?  It  is  not 
monej,  but  ideas.  These  the 
nniTersities  might  supply.  Not 
transcendental  ideas,  but  ideas 
capable  of  being  developed  into 
practical  statesmanship. 

We  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
saj  that  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
shjoold  build  workshops  to  train 
mechanics,  or  shoula  establish 
schools  of  design  for  calico  printers, 
or  should  train  the  scamping  work- 
man of  the  day  into  a  responsible 
wealth-producer ;  but  the  ideal 
university  would  eive  patronage 
and  support,  as  well  as  suggestion 
and  impetus,  to  institutions  fitted 
for  such  purposes. 

But  as  universities  are  of  all 
kinds,  literary,  theologic,  medical, 
Jesuitical,  free ;  so  the  ideal  uni- 
versity might  contain  a  department 
or  found  a  special  branch  for  the 
training  of  handicraftsmen,  or  the 
teaching  of  useful  arts,  in  a  more 
econonuc  manner  than  the  present 
blundering  system  of  apprentice- 
ship; it  might' overcome  jealous 
secrecy  and  opposition  to  the  ob- 
taining of  special  knowledge. 
There  was  an  attempt  made 
aome  few  years  ago  to  establish 
in  London  a  National  Univer- 
sity for  Industrial  and  Technical 
Training,  but  the  scheme  fell 
through,  doubtless  for  lack  of 
ideas  having  previously  done  their 
sufficient  work.  The  Kensington 
School  of  Science  and  Art,  with 
its  branches,  is,  however,  an  exten- 
sive university;  while  the  School 
of  Cookery  is  really  a  technical 
university  of  an  important  kind, 
in  view  of  the  health,  comfort,  and 
economy  of  the  community.  It  is 
at  least  more  important  to  work  at 
such  a  purpose  than  to  edit  a 
classic  that  has  been  several  times 
well  done  already. 

The  Catholics  claim  to  have  once 
had  the  ideal  university.     *  •  E  veiy- 


thing,"  say  they,  ''had  with  tlunn 
a  singular  unity,  and  a  wonderfully 
practical  turn.  Theology,  meta- 
physics,  poetry,  history,  painting, 
architecture,  all  formed  for  tht^m 
one  grand  fabric."  When  Catholics, 
learn  that  private  judgment  would 
be  the  strength  and  glory  of  a 
real  Church  which  would  embrace 
every  good  aspiration,  whether  it 
took  an  ancient,  a  mediaeval,  or 
a  modem  doctrmal  form;  and 
when  Protestants,  still  protesting 
against  slavery  of  the  reason 
through  voluptuous  ceremonial 
and  narrow  rules  of  faith,  still 
further  expand  the  g^wing  toler- 
ance, and  exchange  doctrinal  and 
trifling  disputes  for  a  more  truly 
cathoHc  spirit  and  love,  then  may 
we  hope  for  the  ideal  university 
on  a  grander  level  than  ever. 
What  would  unite  both  would  be 
the  realisation  of  a  present  inspi- 
ration, in  the  light  of  which  tne 
authority  of  any  Peter  is  put  on  a 
level  with  the  authority  of  Shake- 
speare, that  is,  on  his  own  merits, 
and  not  on  prescription  or  inculca- 
tion. This  disintegration  of  what  is 
unreal  is  actually  taking  place. 
We  see  the  signs  of  it  day  by  day. 
Furthermore,  the  ideal  of  to-day 
is  the  hope  of  to-morrow,  and  the 
working  clue  of  the  years. 

On  diiiicult  questions  the  best 
informed  men  have  taken  up  a 
feeble  fashion  of  observing  silence, 
putting  their  conclusions  aside  as 
referring  to  tender  and  untouch- 
able topics.  Their  conclusion-s 
may  be  wise  and  valuable,  and 
known  to  a  limited  circle  of  their 
friends,  but  they  shrink  from 
giving  them  forth.  Isolated  effort 
is  paralysed  before  such  questions. 
On  the  permanent  element  in  the 
ideal  university,  and  on  all  gather- 
ings of  trained  and  well-stored 
minds,  it  depends  to  be  school- 
teachers of  men.  Where  ideas  are 
honestly  laimched  forth,  even 
though  they  may  fail  of  reaching 
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directly  such  as  they  were  designed 
to  benefit,  they  are  seized  upon  by 
intermediates,  and  passed  on  in  a 
more  or  less  adequate,  a  more  or 
less  altered,  a  more  or  less  masti- 
<5ttted  and  digestible  form,  to  those 
whom  they  would  otherwise  fail  to 
reach.  If  the  ideas  are  withheld, 
there  can  be  no  such  communica- 
tion. How  great  an  influence  is 
wielded  by  an  university  of  con- 
spicuous men  may  be  determined 
by  the  effect  of  the  "Essays  and 
Reviews."  We  want  the  essays 
and  reviews  of  the  ideal  university 
to  touch  on  all  the  burning  topics 
with  sanity  and  power. 

Oxford  sets  herself  to  culture  as 
a  quality,  to  poetry  combined  with 
accuracy.  Cambridge  aims  at 
mental  discipline  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  mind  with  rules  that  can 
be  made  applicable  to  their  own 
uses.  These  are  alike  noble  ob- 
jects; they  but  require  to  be 
prosecuted  in  a  wider  field. 

As  regards  University  Reform; 
what  is  the  quality  of  education 


given  at  each  imiversity,  the 
governing  bodies  are  the  natural 
sovereigns.  Informed  by  the 
general  opinion  of  the  members, 
who  in  turn  take  into  account 
current  opinion  as  formed  without, 
with  its  conclusions  that  maybe 
of  permanent  value,  or  of  only 
temporary  vogue,  weighing  them 
by  tne  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  own  ;  quick  to  take  in  ideas, 
deliberate  in  acting  upon  them; 
these  should  themselves  be  the 
University  Reformers.  Their  duty 
is  to  teach  what  they  deem  best 
and  most  in  accordance  with  their 
wisest  traditions.  And  if  they  are 
quick  to  take  in  ideas — which 
faculty  is  gained  best  by  giving 
them  out — they  will  never  let 
popular  opinion  take  them  by 
surprise.  The  only  motto  for  the 
ideal  university  is  vigilance;  by 
watchfulness  any  valuable  reform 
from  the  outside  will  be  ever  fore- 
stalled, and  ideas  will  have  time  to 
work  out  their  own  mature  forms, 
within  as  well  as  without. 

KsNiNQALE  Cook. 
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A    STATESMAN    OF  AN    OLD  SCHOOL. 
(Hob.  Odbs  iiL  6.) 

High  thundering  Jove,  the  king  of  heaven 

We  own ;  on  earth  onr  Qod  we  greet 
Augustus,  with  wild  Britons  driven 

And  surly  Persians,  to  his  feet. 

Hath  Crassian  warrior  lived  defiled 

With  savage  wife,  and  eked  his  age, 
(Oh,  Senate-house  !  oh,  world  gone  wild  !) 

A  yokel,  with  kin  villeinage  ? 

A  Marsian,  an  Apulian  made 

A  vassal  Mede— of  Bucklers,  home, 
And  Gk)wn,  and  Vesta,  renegade, 

While  Jove  existeth  yet,  and  Rome  ! 

'Twas  this  the  shrewd  mind  had  foreseen 

Of  Regulus,  denouncing  base 
Conditions,  and  example  mean, 

Entailing  curse  on  coming  race  ; 

Unless  the  captive  youngsters  died, 

Unhelp'd,  unwept — **  Our  standards,  lo. 
In  Punic  temples  hung  \"  he  cried, 

'*  And  trophies  pluck'd  without  a  blow  I 

"  This  I  have  seen,  and  seen  have  I 

Gyved  Roman  arms  on  Roman  back, 
And  gates  flung  wide,  and  ploughs  in  ply. 
On  lands  we  always  used  to  sack  ! 

**  Weighed  back  in  gold,  faint  heart,  I  wot. 

Shall  come  home  stout !     Ye  fools  that  so. 
Pile  bane  on  bale.     Can  wool,  arot 

With  drugs,  retrieve  its  suUied  snow  ?    digitized  by  GoOglc 
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*'  Tnie  manhood  lost  ia  lost  for  aye, 

Nor  deigns  reclaim  degenerate  clan  ; 
When  turns  the  carted  fawn  to  bay, 
Then  he  shall  quit  him  like  a  man, 

**  Who  craved  of  perjured  foes  parole — 
He  conquer  Carthage,  by  and  by, 
With  shackled  arms,  and  abject  soul, 
Who  felt  the  lash,  and  feared  to  die. 

**  To  save  his  life  was  all  in  all ; 

For  peace,  or  war,  what  odds  ?    Oh,  shame, 
Oh,  Carthage,  hoised  to  power  and  fame. 
On  Italy's  indecent  fall !" 

His  chaste  wife's  kiss  he  waived  aloof, 

And  little  sons,  as  one  allowed 
No  rank,  no  rights  ;  and  passion-proof 

To  earth  his  manly  aspect  bowed. 

Until,  by  one  relentless  will. 

The  wavering  sires  he  over-rode, 
And  leaving  friends  to  weep  their  fill. 

Away  the  lordly  exile  strode. 

His  doom  right  well  he  wot — the  rack 

By  savage  headsman  worked  ;  yet  so 
He  swept  obstructive  cousins  back, 

And  folk  that  barred  his  passage  fro. 

As  if  from  irksome  cares  he  went, 

And  litigating  clients  freed. 

For  pleasure,  to  Yenafran  mead, 
Or  Lacedaemonian  Tarent. 

R.  D.  Blaokmo&e. 
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A   PICTURESQUE  TRANSFORMATION. 
Bt  Jxtliav  Hawthobwx. 


Thb  studio  of  Mr.  Edward  Tre- 
maine,  artist,  presented  a  striking 
illostration  of  the  romantic  dogma 
that  genius  and  affluence  are  in- 
Tersely  proportional.  Unless  he 
sold  the  picture  now  on  his  easel, 
he  could  not  pay  his  board-bill, 
and  the  picture  was  a  work  of 
genius  I  would  not,  indeed, 
undertake  to  say  that  Mr.  Tremaine 
(stiU  a  Tery  young  man)  was  him- 
self an  assured  and  full-fledged 
tenius,  every  stroke  of  whose 
brush  must  necessarily  bear  evi- 
dence of  divine  afflatus.  It  were 
safer  to  regard  him  merely  as  a 
youth  of  grand  possibilities,  who, 
under  the  influence  of  a  profound 
and  happy  mood,  had  produced  an 
immortal  work.  If  his  subsequent 
productions  reached  or  surpassed 
the  level  of  this,  his  claim  to 
artistic  pre-eminence  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  if  not,  it  ought  not  only  to 
be  rejected,  but  the  artist's  temerity 
in  making  it  sternly  denounced. 

The  subject  of  the  picture  was 
ample :  three  faces,  two — ^bright 
and  vivid — in  the  foreground;  a 
third,  grave  and  shadowy,  appear- 
ing behind.  Nevertheless,  the 
design,  pleasing  even  at  the  first 
glance,  graduaUy  satisfied  the  in- 
most heart  of  the  beholder.  It 
touched  the  mainsprings  of  human 
interest,  yet  was  there  sufficient 
ideality  in  the  treatment  to  exalt 
without  weakening  its  effect  upon 
the  mind.  Love  was  the  key-note 
—love  in  its  fullest  phase,  dimmed 


by  no  stain  of  sensuality  or  Bordid- 
ness.  And,  whether  eaadng  at  the 
young  girl  who,  witn  sweet,  ap- 
pealing eyes,  and  blushing  as  it 
were  at  her  own  timidity,  shrank 
while  she  clung  to  the  vigorous 
youth  beside  her ;  or,  again,  at  his 
noble  young  visage,  which,  bright 
with  the  fresh  lustre  of  lofty 
thoughts  and  impulses,  was 
softened  and  made  tender  by  the 
maiden's  reliance  on  his  strength ; 
or,  once  more,  at  the  grave  eyes, 
thoughtful  brow  and  eloquent  lips 
of  the  sage  in  the  bacKground, 
mellowed  bv  their  expression  of 
sympathy  with  the  untried  young 
hves  before  him : — ^toward  which- 
ever of  these  the  gaze  was  turned 
it  recognised,  imder  their  several 
ffuises,  the  various  phases  of  the 
immortal  passion.  And  Mr. 
Edward  Tremaine,  having  added 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  work, 
stepped  back  a  few  paces,  with  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  contem- 
plated it  in  silence. 

"  I  call  that  good !"  he  remarked 
at  length,  with  the  candour  of  one 
who  is  by  himself.  *'  Hope  it*ll 
prove  a  true  prophecy,  and  that 
the  Doctor  will  take  the  hint.  Take 
the  hint!  By  Jove,  he  can't  help  it!" 

This  observation  was  not,  per- 
haps, inspired  by  a  sentiment 
altogether  so  lofty  and  ideal  as 
that  which  pervaded  the  picture ; 
but  even  young  men  of  genius  oc- 
casionally stoop  to  ordinary  con- 
siderations,    and     their  _  noblest 
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achievements  may  sometimes  be 
brought  about  by  other  causes 
besides  abstract  lore  of  art.  A 
work,  destined  to  elevate  and  de- 
light the  world  hundreds  of  years 
from  now,  will  not  therefore  be 
less  useful  as  a  provision  against 
its  author's  immediate  personal 
necessities;  and  Edward  Tremaine, 
deeply  as  he  reverenced  his  pro- 
fession, probably  rejoiced  in  his 
present  success  more  on  account  of 
the  benefit  to  result  therefrom  to 
his  private  purse  and  prospects, 
than  because  of  any  profit  that 
unborn  generations  might  derive 
from  it. 

At  this  juncture  the  Doctor 
knocked  at  the  studio  door,  and 
was  cordially — ^I  will  not  say 
obsequiously — welcomed  by  the 
artist.  He  said  very  little,  but 
sat  down  ia  a  chair  opposite  the 
picturo  and  studied  it  in  silence. 
He  was  not  an  effusive  man,  though 
kindly  in  his  manner,  and  under- 
stood to  be  benevolent  in  dispo- 
sition. But  brains,  learning,  and 
money  combined  in  sufficiently 
lar^e  quemtities,  will  cure  any  one 
of  loquacity ;  and  the  Doctor  was 
renowned  for  all  three. 

"You  have  been  more  than 
successful  here,  Edward,"  he  pro- 
nounced at  last,  in  his  slow,  soft 
tones.  "The  world  might  remember 
you  for  this." 

Edward  wore  an  air  of  pleased 
shyness.  So  far,  all  was  going 
well.  He  resentefd  the  idea  of  a 
trumpery  board-bill  having  ever 
given  him  annoyance. 

"  To  look  behind  the  veil  Society 
draws  over  our  real  selves,"  pro- 
ceeded the  Doctor,  folding  his  arms, 
"  and  to  roveal  to  us  what  we  are 
inwardly  conscious  of  being,  or  of 
the  capac-ity  to  be,  is  a  great 
achievement.  You  have  at  once 
caught  and  idealised  the  likenesses, 
and  with  the  most  difficult  part  of 
your  subject — ^the  maiden,  Fran- 
oesca — ^you  have  best  succeeded. 


Fair  as  she  is,  you  have  painted  her 

soul  rather  than  its  fleshly er." 

Veil,  he  would  have  said,  but 
remembering  that  he  had  used 
that  word  already,  and  disdaining 
to  be  tautological,  the  Doctor 
finished  his  sentence  by  a  gesture 
of  the  eyebrows. 

Edward's  pleasure  had  by  this 
time  overtopped  his  shyness.  His 
patron  was  taking  the  very  course 
which  his  fondest  imagination  had 
mapped  out  for  him — ^nay,  he  was 
even  improving  on  the  original 
plan.  For  the  artist  had  long 
loved  Fannie  (or,  as  her  guardian, 
the  Doctor,  preferred  to  call  her, 
Francesca),  and  in  painting  this 
picture  he  had  intended  to  indicate 
this  fact  to  the  Doctor  in  a  delicate 
and  aesthetic  manner,  and  so  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  full  and 
explicit  confession.  Such  a  con- 
fession was  balancing  on  his 
tongue,  just  ready  to  jump  out, 
when  the  elder  gentleman  spoke 
again,  in  a  musing  tone. 

"  Yes,  it  is  confirmatory  of  my 
theory,"  he  said.  "  Who  regards 
life  dispassionately  alone  portrays 
it  clearly.  In  this  idealised  con- 
junction of  maidenhood  and  youth 
— of  Francesca  and  yourself — is 
embodied  love's  true  essence ;  but 
you  could  never  thus  have  pictured 
the  passion  had  you  yourself  been 
subject  to  its  influence." 

Edward's  countenancef ell.  "Con- 
found his  theory!"  he  ejaculated 
— very  much  below  his  breatii. 
Evidently  the  language  of  paint- 
brush and  canvas  was  not  unam- 
biguous enough.  It  would  be 
necessary,  then,  to  break  the  ice 
in  a  more  direct,  if  less  artistic 
fashion.  He  cleared  his  throat, 
put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
took  them  out  again,  glanced  at 
the  Doctor;  and  finaUy,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  toe  of  his  own 
boot,  he  began,  in  a  gently  argu- 
mentative manner — 

*'  Of  course,  what  you  say  must 
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be  cme,  dear  Doctor,  and  no  one 
could  help  agreeing  witli  you. 
Still,  don't  you  think  that  love 
may  sometimes  be  the  best  teacher 
— Ae  truest  expounder?  Might 
not  the  success  achieyed  in  this — 
in  a  picture  of  this  kind,  be  due 
less  to  the  skill  of  the  artist  than 
to— you  know — ^the  sentiment  that 
inspired  him  ?" 

The  Doctor  raised  his  eyebrows 
and  let  them  fall  again ;  folded  his 
arms  a  trifle  tighter  than  before, 
and  looking  fidl  at  Edward,  said 
in  his  softest  tone — 

"I  don't  understand     .     .     .  ?" 

Had  Edward  been  older  or  wiser 
than  he  was,  he  would  have  per- 
ceived that  the  Doctor  did  under- 
stand, but  that  he  desired,  .not  an 
explanation,  but  a  disclaimer ;  and 
fliat  he  was  pausing  in  that  inter- 
Togatiye  manner  in  order  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  retract  ere  it  was 
too  late.  But  Edward  was  neither 
old  nor  wise,  and  furthermore  he 
was  in  love.  So,  having  made  up 
bis  mind  beforehand  that  the 
revelation  should  take  place  to- 
day, he  was  blind  to  aU  sinister 
omens,  and  with  little  further  pre- 
face he  blurted  out  the  whole 
story. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  it  at 
length  here.  The  burden  of  it 
▼as  that  Edward  loved  Fannie, 
and  Fannie,  Edward ;  and  by  way 
of  eloquently  impressing  the  fact 
on  the  Doctor's  mind,  the  unlucky 
youth  so  ampli£ed,  beflowered, 
and  bespangled  it  with  rhetorical 
ornament,  that  redundancy  could 
no  farther  go.  Had  his  ustener 
been  thirsting  all  his  life  long  to 
hear  precisely  this  communication, 
the  prolixity  of  its  delivery  must 
needs  have  bored  him ;  but  he 
never  had  so  thirsted.  When, 
therefore,  Edward  at  last  stopped 
the  torrent  of  his  words,  and  stood 
before  his  patron  with  flushed 
cheeks,  kindling  eyes,  and  the 
conviction    that  he   had  made  a 


profound  impression,  the  Doctor — 
well,  the  good  gentleman's  face 
was  shaded  by  his  hand,  and  he 
made  no  immediate  reply;  but  it 
was  likely  enough  that  a  profound 
impression  had  been  made  on  him, 
for  all  that. 

He  remained  undemonstrative 
BO  long,  however,  that  Edward 
began  to  ^prow  resUess.  Not  that 
he  had  misgivings ;  his  cause  was 
too  reasonable  as  well  as  too  well- 

S leaded  to  allow  of  that ;  but  he 
id  feel  a  slight  disappointment 
that  the  response  had  not  oouie 
with  greater  spontaneity  and  gush. 
And  to  do  the  young  man  justice, 
he  had  fair  grounds  for  hope ;  and 
but  for  one  untoward  circumstance, 
which  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
know  of,  all  mi^t  have  turned 
out  happily.  Insomuch  as  a 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
will  throw  some  necessary  light  on 
what  happened  afterwards,  be  the 
reader  informed  that  it  was  simply 
this :  the  Doctor  was  himself  in 
love  with  Francesca. 

The  Doctor  had  always  been  an 
excellent  man  as  the  world  goes ; 
but  persons  with  a  large  amount 
of  uninvested  intellect  on  hand 
are  not  always  trustworthy, 
whether  as  regards  themselves  or 
others.  And  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  make 
haste  to  enrich  a  rival  at  the  ex- 
pense both  of  his  purse  and  his 
neart ;  nor  can  he  be  blamed  for 
taking  whatever  advantage  of  a 
young  and  handsome  rival  a 
gentleman  quite  in  the  meridian 
of  life  might  find  possible.  Now, 
the  Doctor  held  two  trumps — ^his 
wealth,  and  Edward's  ignorance 
of  his  rivalship.  A  romantic 
notion  of  self-sacrifice  might, 
perhaps,  have  prompted  him  to 
forbear  playing  them ;  but  he  was 
past  the  age  ca  romantic  notions, 
and  to  play  his  trumps  he  was 
resolved ;  llie  chief  question  in  his 
mind  was  how  best  to  do  it. 

4—2 
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He  unfolded  his  armsy  laid  hold 
of  the  root  of  his  noee  between  the 
ejes  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and  brought  them  slowly  down  its 
somewhat  exoeesiTe  length  to  the 
tip.  Then,  looking  up  at  Edward 
with  a  mildly  inscrutable  ex- 
pression, and  speaking  in  a  tone 
of  musical  gentleness,  he  said — 

"Edward,  I  will  be  sincere 
with  you.  Tou  have  surprised 
me-— even  shaken  me — ^not  a  little. 
As  for  Francesca,  a  father's  loye 
and  care  for  her  could  hardly 
equal  my  own ;  and  I  must  allow 
no  partiality  eyen  for  you  to  blind 
me  to  her  highest  good.  Because 
I  must  be  judicious  and  con- 
scientious, do  not  think  me  selfish." 

Oh  no— no  indeed !  Edward  was 
poor — he  knew  that;  but  he 
trusted  not  always  to  be  so.  He 
had  hopes  that  in  time — 

**  The  practice  of  your  art  may 
enrich  you?"  the  Doctor  inter- 
posed gently.  "  Yes  :  but,  J  ask 
you,  Edward,  does  genius  always 
mean  wealth  ?  Does  not  the  yery 
excellence  of  this  picture  of  yours, 
for  example,  militate  against  its 
popularity?  Is  it  not  a  rule  of 
life — The  loftier,  the  more  iso- 
lated?" 

"But,  dear  Doctor,  might  not 
eyen  a  comparatively  narrow  circle 
suffice  to— ^' 

"  Well  objected !  Yes, — com- 
mand the  right  audience, — ^the  fit 
though  few — and  your  fortune, 
comparatively  speaking,  may  still 
be  secure.  Nay,  gain  the  hearty 
patronage  of  but  a  single  admirer, 
whose  taste  and  whose  means  are 
both  of  the  first  order, — and  why 
seek  further?  Do  you  take  my 
meaning,  Edward?" 

Edwfiu*d  might  perhaps  have 
failed  to  do  so,  had  not  the  Doctor 
happened,  at  this  juncture,  to  thrust 
his  hands  carelessly  into  his 
trousers'  pockets,  eliciting  thence 
a  subdued  clinking  sounc^  the  in- 
ference from  which  was  irresis- 


tible. The  young  man  coloured, 
and  threw  upon  the  other  a  quick 
questioning  glance.  The  Doctor 
nodded  his  head  slowly. 

"On  two  conditions,"  he  re- 
sumed after  a  pause,  "both  of 
them  simple  and  easy  c^  fulfilment, 
I  will  enjrage  to  assure  your 
fortune.  The  first  condition  is 
this : — ^All  pictures  painted  by  you 
from  this  time  forth,  are  to  belong 
to  me.  The  second  condition  is 
this: — ^You  are  to  paint  nothings 
but  copies  of  the  picture  now  on 
your  easel.     Do  you  aeree  ?" 

Edward  grasped  his  bei^efactor's 
hand  fervently.  "Oh!  can  it  be 
true  ? — How  good,  how  kind  you 
are!  how — " 

"There,  there!"  the  Doctor  in- 
terrupted, a  peculiar  covert  smile 
accompanying  the  deprecating 
gesture  that  he  made.  ^ '  And  now 
as  to  terms.  I  propose  to  pay  you 
a  thousand  pounds  for  the  first 
completed  copy  of  your  picture ; 
eleven  hundred  for  the  second ; 
twelve  hundred  for  the  third,  and 
so  on,  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  pounds  on  each  suc- 
cessive reproduction.  On  your 
simple  diligence,  therefore,  will  it 
depend  in  how  many  years  or 
months  you  become  rich." 

"Oh,  Doctor!  you  are  an 
angel !  and  Fannie " 

"But  remember!"  the  Doctor 
added,  rising  from  his  chair  and 
lifting  his  finger  emphatically; 
"  if  you  paint  for  any  one  but  me  ; 
or  if  you  produce  anything  else 
than  copies  of  this  picture,  all 
money  up  to  that  time  received  ia 
forfeited.     You  understand  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  dearest  Doctor.  And 
when  I'm  rich  I  may  marry 
Fannie?" 

The  Doctor  laid  his  hand  on 
Edward's  shoulder,  and  looked 
long  and  fixedly  at  him.  At  last 
he  said — 

*  *  When  you  ^^oMp  ^ *^^®' 
need  or  desire  for  money,  Jramoesca 
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is  jonrs.  But  bo  long  as  you  are 
amadous  of  requiring  yet  a  single 
shilling  to  make  up  the  sum  of  your 
pecuniary  ambition,  you  must  not 
claim  her." 

"  Fm  sure/'  exclaimed  Edward 
impulsiydy,  "that  a  thousand 
pounds  will  be  all  I  want — more 
than  I  want !  And  it  won't  take 
me  long  to  paint  that  one  copy; 
not  more  thaji  a  rery  few  months, 
at  most" 

"  A  year  is  not  such  a  very  long 
time,  Edward,"  remarked  the 
Boetor,  still  with  his  eyes  upon  him, 
''  and  you  and  Franeesca  are  still 
▼ery  youn^.  Probably,  by  apply- 
ing yourself  diligently,  you  could 
paint  at  least  three  copies  in  a 
year.  Tha^  would  be  tluree  thou« 
sand  three  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
Don't  you  think  3rou  could  make 
your  wife  more  comfortable  and 
bappy  with  such  a  simi  than  with 
a  single  thousand?  Bemember, 
she  has  always  been  accustomed 
to  luxury " 

*'0h,  but  we  love  each  other, 
and  loYe  is  better  than  money !" 
interrupted  the  young  man  en- 
thusiastically. 

'*  It  is  to  be  just  as  you  decide," 
reroined  the  Doctor  musically. 
"Your  future  is  in  your  own 
liands.  Love  is  better  than  money, 
no  doubt;  though  money  may 
have  its  uses,  even  for  love." 

Edward  hesitated ;  the  bright 
light  in  his  eyes  became  a  little 
less  bright,  and  the  flush  of  en- 
thusiasm died  away  on  his  fore- 
head. After  a  few  moments' 
reflection  he  spoke  in  a  heavier 
tone. 

''I  suppose  you  are  right, 
Doctor ;  a  year  is  not  so  very  long 
to  wait ;  and  I  daresay  1  could 
get  four  copies  done  in  that  time, 
Dy  working  hard.  That  would  be 
^nr  thousand  six  himdred  pounds ! 
^ar  me,  what  a  lot  of  money! 
-Almost  five  thousand." 

**  Well,  I  must  go  now,"  said 


tiie  Doctor,  looking  at  his  watch 
and  movinff  towards  the  door. 
''And  myiidvioe,  Edward,  is,  take 
short  views ;  don't  commit  yourself 
to  either  one  course  or  the  other 
too  rashly.  Paint  your  first  copy ; 
then,  if  it  seems  best  to  you  to  stop 
there,  do  so ;  if  not,  go  on.  There 
is  no  need  of  settling  it  all  before- 
hand. (}ood-bye ;  I  suppose  you 
will  want  to  be  getting  to  work 
forthwith." 

"  Good-bye,"  returned  the  artist, 
rousing  himself  as  from  a  reverie, 
and  sighing.  '*  You  are  very  kind 
— and  ve^  wise !" 

As  the  Doctor  descended  the  nar- 
row stairs  to  tiie  street,  the  peculiar 
smile  which  had  dwelt  upon  his 
features  a  while  before,  returned, 
and  was  broader  than  before. 

<<  I  am  sure  of  him,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself ;  '^and  as  for  my 
little  Franeesca,  she  is  a  beautiful 
— ^yoimg — g^l  I  " 

Edward,  when  ho  f oimd  himself 
alone,  did  not  immediately  fall  to 
work  upon  the  first  copy,  but  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  bt  a  pipe,  and 
composed  himself  to  reject  upon 
his  ffood  fortune.  But,  somehow 
or  other,  he  was  not  quite  so  cheer- 
ful as  he  ought  to  have  been ;  not 
even  so  cheerful  as  before  the  Doc- 
tor's munificent  offer  was  made. 
Whither  had  vanished  that  glow 
and  fervour  for  his  art  which  he 
had  felt  an  hour  since  ? '  Whence 
came  this  vag^e  sense  of  a  desecra- 
tion committed  somewhere  ?  Acer- 
tain  throb  of  the  heart,  half  fear- 
ful, half  exultant,  which,  when 
looking  forward  to  the  battle  of 
life,  it  had  been  his  wont  to  feel, 
was  absent  now.  But  that  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.  His  future 
was  already  a  thing  of  the  past : 
there  it  stood  upon  the  easel — or 
jingled  in  the  Doctor's  pocket  I 
The  studio  was  a  mint ;  he  himself 
— a  coiner.    Artist,  indeed ! 

But  here  Edward  knocked  the 
ashes  irritably  out  of  his^pipe  and 
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called  himself  a  fool.  What  could 
be  more  absurd  than  for  him  to 
indulge  himself  with  such  morbid 
nonsense  ?  Was  not  love — Fannie 
— ^the  cause  and  end  of  all  his 
efforts  ?  What  reason  had  he,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  to  be 
discontented  ?  li  was  plain,  as  the 
Doctor  had  pointed  out,  that  only 
the  power  to  support  Fannie  could 
confer  upon  him  the  right  to  possess 
her.  Why  be  romantic  and  silly  ? 
Life  was  not,  now,  what  it  used  to 
be  in  the  €k>lden  Age;  it  was  a 
serious,  practical  business,  not  a 
rose-coloured  vision.  Money  first, 
therefore,  and  afterwards — ^Fannie. 
Yes,  that  was  the  correct  principle. 
Doubtless  his  friend  and  bene- 
factor, the  Doctor,  would  have 
been  gratified  could  he  have  heard 
his  proUgi  enunciate  it.  The 
learned  gentleman  lay  stretched 
out  in  ms  favourite  easy-chair, 
abstractedly  stroking  his  long 
nose.  His  coimtenance  had  in  a 
measure  lost  the  grave  philosophic 
calm  that  ordinarily  belonged  to 
it.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  the 
extra  glass  of  wine  which  he  had 
that  day  taken  after  dinner,  but 
his  expression  was  astute,  not  to 
say  roguish.  He  was  playing  a 
very  shrewd  game,  wherein  his 
penetrating  insight  and  worldly 
wisdom  were  serving  him  well. 
An  interesting,  absorbing  game, 
too  ;  for  what  could  be  more 
fascinating  than  to  take  a  fresh 
younff  soiu,  and,  by  dint  of  one's 
Knowledge  of  its  elements  and 
tendencies,  to  mould  it  into  some- 
thing quite  at  variance  with  its 
Creator's  intention?  And  how 
additionally  agreeable,  were  the 
experiment  fraught  with  desirable 
consequences  to  one's  self — ^with 
nothing  less  than  the  successful 
consummation  of  a  sincere  attach- 
ment! Therefore,  thrice  happy 
Doctor !  No  wonder  he  smiled  so 
peculiarly,  as  he  stroked  his  long 
nose. 


A  certain  clas»  of  timid  and 
pettifogging  moralists  might,  it  is 
true,  inquire  whether,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  reconstructing  other  people's 
souls,  he  did  not  risk  the  symmetry 
of  his  own  ?  and  whether  the 
record  of  his  curious  researches 
might  not  one  day  come  to  be 
read  upon  his  own  philosophic 
visage  r  But  the  Doctor,  it  is 
neemess  to  observe,  would  have 
been  superior  to  such  innuendoes  ; 
although  I  will  not  go  out  of  my 
way  to  prove  that  his  conduct  in 
this  matter  was,  from  the  moral 
point  of  view,  altogether  unexcep- 
tionable. But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  many  a 
man,  in  his  position,  would  have 
acted  in  a  far  less  gentle  and  con- 
siderate manner.  Would  it  not 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  have 
sent  Edward  packing,  without  a 
shilling,  and  to  have  forbidden 
him  ever  to  come  near  Francesca 
again?  Instead  of  that,  was  he 
not  stuffing  the  yoime  fellow's 
empty  pockets  with  gold,  witii  a 
prospect  of  connubial  bliss  to  come 
on  the  top  of  that?  Let  hair- 
splitting moralists  say  what  they 
would,  the  Doctor  was,  from  any 
rational  and  logical  stand-point, 
the  most  benevolent  and  liberal  of 
men. 

Meanwhile  the  innocent  and 
lovely  cause  of  these  efPects  was 
pursuing  her  wonted  occupations 
of  feeding  her  birds,  watering  her 
flowers,  singing  her  songs,  and 
reading  her  books  of  fairy  tales. 
But  on  the  morning  following  her 
guardian's  visit  to  the  studio, 
while  she  was  sitting  in  the  con- 
servatory under  an  orange  tree, 
an  orange  in  one  hand  and  an 
orange  blossom  in  the  other,  a 
letter  was  brought  to  her,  the  per- 
fume of  which  brought  to minathe 
tobacco  pipe  of  her  dear  Edward. 
The  orange  rolled  unheeded  to 
the  floor,  the  blossom  dropped 
in    her    lap,    and^   she   snatched 
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theletterwith  a  ooo  of  pleasure. 
Of  the  depth  and  fervour  of  Buoh 
We  as  h^rs,  what  further  proof 
was  needed  ? 

6he  began  the  letter  with  a 
smile ;  but  as  she  proceeded,  the 
smile  gradually  died  away,  and  her 
sweet  eyebrows  arched  themselyes 
plaintively.  Her  tender  blue  ejree 
opened  themselves  very  wide  at 
nothinfi^,  she  put  one  taper  finger 
to  her  lipe,  and  sighed. 

<<  Oh  dear  me ! "  she  murmured, 
**  what  dreadful  things  men  are ! 
and  now  Edward  is  going  to  be 
just  as  dreadful  as  me  rest  of 
them.  He  never  used  to  say  any- 
thing before,  except  that  he  loved 
me  ever  so  much,  and  that  I  was 
the  inspiration  of  his  art,  and  the 
object  of  his  life,  and  all  sorts  of 
nice  thin^  of  that  kind ;  but  now 
he's  beginning  to  boUier  about 
money,  and  supporting  me,  and 
business,  and  bemg  praotioid,  and 
everything  else  that  is  tiresome.  I 
declare  it  is  too  bad  !  He's  goii 
to  be  like  other  men.  I  do 
there  wasn't  any  such  thing  as 
money ;  I  don't  see  the  use  of  it. 
I'm  sure  I  never  want  any; 
Gnardie  gets  me  everythins^  that 
I  ever  want.  It  was  sweet  of  dear 
old  Guardie,  though,  to  be  so  gen- 
erous to  Edward.  And  perhaps, 
ftfter  ally  money  may  be  useful 
after  one's  married,  though  it's 
horrid  to  be  always  talking  and 
thinking  about  it,  I  wonder  how 
much  will  be  enough?  I'll  ask 
Guardie  when  I  see  him.  I  don't 
believe  anybody  ever  could  spend 
80  much  as  a  thousand  pounds, 
however  much  they  were  married. 
Oh  dear!" 

So  sustained  a  stretch  of  thought, 
reasoning  and  speculation  was  too 
exhausting  for  our  pretty  Fran- 
W8ca.  She  resorted  to  her  fairy 
^ries  for  rest  and  consolation ; 
hut  she  failed  to  gei  as  much  out 
of  them  as  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to.     Again  and  again  the 


beloved  and  hitherto  inexhaustible 
legends  seemed  to  lose  their  charm; 
the  book  dosed,  and  the  pensive 
look  returned  to  the  reader's  face. 
And  when,  that  afternoon,  she 
came  into  the  Doctor's  study  to 
pour  out  his  cup  of  tea  for  him, 
ner  white  forehead  was  corrugated, 
and  the  comers  of  her  mouth 
drooped  in  a  pathetic  manner. 
The  Doctor,  however,  appeared 
not  to  notice  her  distraught  con- 
dition ;  he  did  what  was  better ; 
he  made  her  forget  it.  Francesoa 
had  always  thought  him  good  and 
kind,  but  this  afternoon  he  was 
fascinating ;  she  had  never  been  so 
well  entertained.  Edward's  letter, 
and  all  the  doubt  and  distress 
which  it  had  brought  upon  her, 
slipped  clean  out  of  her  remem- 
brance. She  sat  on  a  little  stool  at 
the  Doctor's  feet,  and  while  he 
sipped  his  tea  and  stroked  her  soft 
brown  hair,  he  told  her  no  end  of 
delightful  stories,  more  amusing 
even  than  those  in  the  fairy-book, 
though  of  a  very  different  kind. 
They  were  about  real  people,  and 
about  things  that  happen  in  the 
real  world.  One  of  tne  funniest 
was  concerning  the  misfortunes  of 
an  absurd  young  couple,  who  got 
married  without  monev  enough  to 
pay  the  minister  his  fee.  It  was 
irresistibly  ludicrous,  as  the 
Doctor  told  it,  and  Francesca 
laughed  her  blue  eyes  full  of  tears. 
In  me  midst  of  her  mirth,  however, 
she  was  suddenly  sobered  by  the 
reflection  that,  no  longer  ago  than 
that  very  morning,  she  woiQd  have 
known  no  better  than  to  do  just  so 
absurd  a  thinff  herself !  Ah !  how 
much  she  had  learned  since  this 
morning.  But,  as  the  Doctor  had 
said,  she  was  only  a  beautiful  young 
girl,  open  to  be  taught  aiiything. 
Edward  was  not  long  in  getting 
to  work  upon  the  first  copy  of  his 

Eicture,   and  by  dint  of  constant 
ibour  he  finished  it  in  a  very  few 
months.       It     was      beautifully 
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executed ;  and  was,  in  the  artbt's 
opinion,  the  superior  of  the  ori^nal 
in  eyery  respect  save  one.  That 
single  defect,  oddly  enough,  was 
in  the  portraiture  of  the  young 
man  himself.  Be  could  not  say 
exactly  where  the  fault  lay ;  nay, 
comparing  the  face  on  the  canyas 
with  his  own  reflection  in  the 
mirror,  he  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge it  a  truer  copy  of  his  actual 
self.  Neyertheless,  something  was 
wrong.  At  times,  he  fancied  that 
it  appeared  almost  common-place 
beside  the  inspired  features  of  his 
first  creation. 

Its  technical  merits  as  a  work  of 
art  were,  however,  so  great,  that 
he  feared  to  injure  it  by  any  at- 
tempt at  alteration ;  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  other  two  faces  of 
the  group  was  so  imdeniable  that 
he  had  no  misgiving  lest  the 
picture  should  not  meet  with  his 
patron's  approval.  Accordingly  he 
despatched  him  a  neat  missive, 
written  on  ribbed  and  stamped 
notepaper,  requesting  the  honour 
of  a  call  from  him  and  Fannie  to 
inspect  the  new  work.  The  in- 
vitation was  promptly  responded 
to. 

The  Doctor  took  his  seat  in  the 
critic's  chair  with    an  aspect    of 

fenial  affability;  but  before  he 
ad  scrutinised  the  picture  three 
minutes,  it  became  evident'  that 
something  was  not  quite  right. 
Had  he  also  discovered  that 
changed,  hardened  look  in  the 
portrait  of  the  youth  ? 

"  My  dear  Edward,"  he  said  at 
last,  folding  his  arms  and  casting 
up  his  eyebrows,  '*  is  there  not — 
the  picture,  let  me  say,  is  in  all 
other  respects  admirable,  and  in- 
deed almost  above  criticism — but 
is  there  not,  think  you,  a  consider- 
able— er — deterioration,  shall  I 
say?  in  the  expression  of  the  sa^ein 
the  background.  Methinks  there 
is  less  of  lofty  philosophic  repose, 
and  more  of  a  certain  crafty  dis- 


simulation, observable  in  l^e 
copied  than  in  the  original 
countenance.  What  say  you, 
Erancesca  darling?  Do  you  not 
agree  with  me,  my  pet  ?" 

"  Why,  it  seems  to  me,  Guardie 
dear,"  replied  that  young  lady, 
who,  after  staring  a  whUe  at  the 
canvas,  had  turned  away  with  a 
toss  of  her  little  head  and  an  im- 
patient movement  of  her  graceful 
shoulders,  ''it  seems  to  me  that 
your  portrait  and  EdwHxd's  are 
perfect  images !  But  I  think  it's 
very  unkind  of  him  to  have  made 
such  a  looking  thing  of  me.  I'm 
sure  the  old  one  was  a  great  deal 
better.  He's  made  me  look  as 
though  I  cared  a  great  deal  more 
for  my  earrings  and  my  pearl 
necklace,  than  for  the — ^the " 

She  stopped  and  pouted  her 
pretty  lip :  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  that  she  should  complete 
so  complicated  a  sentence.  But 
enough  had  been  said,  both  by  the 
Doctor  and  by  her,  to  prove  to 
Edward's  satisfaction  that  the  best 
people  in  the  world  might  be  very 
unintelligent  critics  of  a  work  of 
art.  BLe  forebore,  however,  to 
give  utterance  to  his  conclusion: 
men  with  an  eye  to  business  know 
that  the  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken 
out  at  all  times.  His  self-control 
had  its  reward. 

The  Doctor,  after  a  while,  took 
out  his  velvet-backed  and  gold- 
mounted  purse,  which  looked  like 
a  kind  of  pecuniary  prayer-book. 
Opening  it,  he  producisd  a  cheque, 
signed  and  crossed,  and  handed  it 
over  to  the  artist  with  a  smile.* 
Edward  flushed  as  he  took  it ;  it 
was  for  a  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

**  Tou  can  pay  it  into  my  bank- 
ers' whenever  you  like,  and  open 
an  account  with  them.  Allow  me 
to  congratulate  you  on  having 
become  a  man  of  capital. 
And  now,  how  about  congratula- 
tions on  another  matter  ?    Is  your 
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aabitum  satined  ?  Are  you  ready 
to  b^in  the  world  as  Benedict  the 
mamed  man  ?" 

There  was  a  paose ;  the  cheque 
for  a  thousana  pounds  rustled 
in  Edward's  fingers  as  he 
twisted  it  thoughtfully  about. 
He  glanced  at  Fannie,  but  diere 
was  no  initiathre  in  her  lovely 
^ee;  his  eyes  reyerted  to  the 
<:keque  once  more.  A  thousand 
poimds!  It  had  seemed  an  im- 
mense deal  of  money  a  few  months 
ago ;  indeed,  it  had  seemed  so  up 
to  tiie  moment  when  the  Doctor 
had  produced  it.  Yet  now,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  sum 
appeared  to  haye  dwindled  in  value; 
it  was  not  so  large  in  his  hand  as 
it  bad  looked  in  the  Doctor's  purse. 
What  could  be  done  with  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  after  all?  He  had 
^ften  gone  through  the  calculation 
before,  vet  the  result  had  never 
appeared  so  insignificant  as  now. 
A  small  house  might  be  hired  and 
very  plainly  furnished;  he  and 
Fannie  might  have  a  severely  quiet 
wedding;  they  .might  spend  an 
^«ononucal  honeymoon  at  some 
unfashionable  watering-place,  per- 
haps; and  then — ^then  the  real 
^^igoiy  of  life  would  have  to 
'^gin.  They  would  be  obliged  to 
iiye  from  hand  to  mouth  for  who 
oould  tellhow  long  ?  very  likely  as 
lonff  as  they  lived,  for  Edward 
•^uli  never  hope  to  meet  with 
mother  patron  so  liberal  as  the 
BKJtor  was,  and  (imder  the  con- 
ditions imposed)  would  continue  to 
be.  Whereas,  if  he  could  only  be 
patient,  and  wait  yet  a  few  months 
longer,  his  position  and  prospects 
▼ould  be  better  by  one  or  two 
Hundred  per  cent,  than  they  were 
^w.  He  put  the  cheque  in  Ids 
pocket. 

"It's  very  hard  to  decide,  dear 
^octor,"  he  said;  '*  but  I  can't 
n«lp  feeling  the  truth  and  wisdom 
<rf  all  you've  said ;  I  know  that 
it  wonld  be  selfish  for  me  to  marry 


Fannie  now,  and  Fm  sure  she 
wouldn't  love  me  so  well  as  she 
does  if  she  had  to  think  me  selfish. 
She's  always  had  everything  that 
money  could  buy  her,  up  to  this 
time ;  and  a  thousand  pounds — 
though  it's  a  very  generous  price 
to  give  for  a  picture — wouldn  t  so 
mudi  as  dress  her  in  the  way  she's 
been  accustomed  to,  for  more  than 
a  year.  I'm  sure  you  understand 
how  it  is,  Fannie,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  the  mistress  of  his  heart ; 
''you appreciate  my  motives,  don't 
you?" 

"  Oh,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
nice  to  be  married,"  returned  she, 
looking  up  at  him  with  her  bright 
blue  eyes;  ** though  of  course," 
she  continued,  turning  the  diamond 
ring  that  sparkled  on  her  finder, 
"  it  would  be  nice  to  be  mamed, 
and  to  be  as  I  am  now,  both 
together." 

£dward  was  silent;  but  the 
Doctor  smiled,  and  taking  Fannie's 
hand  in  his  own,  he  patted  it 
fondly. 

''That's  a  sensible,  prudent 
little  woman!"  said  he;  "both 
you  and  Edward  have  gratified  me 
very  much  ;  you  have  inspired^  me 
with  the  fullest  confidence.  For  I 
may  confess,  now,  that  I  should 
have  been  both  disappointed  and 
anxious  had  you  persisted  in 
rushing  upon  matrimony  with  so 
insufficient  a  pecuniary  jus- 
tification. No,  Edward,  as  the 
greatest  of  poets  has  told  us,  '  Put 
money  in  thy  purse ! '  Money, 
wrongfully  applied,  may  be  the 
root  of  much  evil;  but  money, 
properly  and  intelligently  applied, 
IS  undoubtedly  the  source  of  most 
human  blessings.  Poverty  is  un- 
dignified ;  wealth,  in  wise  hands, 
is  happiness,  freedom,  and  power. 
Make  money  to-day,  in  the  vigour 
of  your  youth  and  strength ;  and 
hereafter,  when  your  faculties  of 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  are 
ripe,  you  will  ^fina    the  _cup^j)f 
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luxury  and  pleasure  brimming  at 
your  lips  !" 

After  the  delivery  of  this  really 
eloquent  exhortation,  the  Doctor 
and  Francesca  took  their  leave. 
The  former  was  in  capital  spirits  ; 
this  experiment  of  his  was  really 
most  interesting,  and  it  was  suc- 
ceeding to  admiration.  Francesca, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  trifle 
pensive ;  and  after  she  got  home  I 
suspect  she  went  to  her  room  and 
had  a  little  cry  about  she  knew 
not  what.  As  for  Edward,  when 
he  found  himself  alone,  he  lit  his 
pipe,  set  the  picture  and  the  copy 
beside  each  other,  and  planting 
himself  in  front  of  them,  studied 
them  a  long  while  with  frowning 
eyes. 

There  was  no  use  blinking  the 
fact;  the  copy  was  the  better 
executed  of  the  two,  but  equal  to 
the  original  in  point  of  expression 
and  elevation  or  feeling  it  was  not ! 
What  should  be  done  ? 

After  some  consideration,  the 
artist  took  the  original  picture 
from  the  easel,  carried  it  to  the 
dark  closet  behind  the  fireplace, 
and  stowed  it  away  there  in  the 
furthest  comer,  wiUi  its  face  to  the 
wall. 

"  m  copy  my  copies  for  the 
future,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"  So  long  as  I  get  paid  for  it  just 
the  same,  what  s  the  odds  ?  " 

The  wording  of  the  sentiment 
was  perhaps  ungraceful ;  yet  may 
not  me  action  upon  which  it  was  a 
comment  have  indicated  progress  ? 
Is  not  the  march  of  oar  improve- 
ment measured  by  the  perception 
of  our  early  short-comings — a  re- 
cognition of  the  crudities  and 
unrealities  of  our  first  efforts? 
And,  making  all  proper  allowances 
for  diversity  of  taste  and  opinion, 
— some  preferring  the  delicate 
colouring  and  chaste  expression  of 
the  old  Pre-Kaphaelites  to  the 
warm  grace  and  glowing  fancy  of 
the  modern  French  school, — is  it 


not  generally  noticeable  that  up- 
holders of  the  former  style  are 
deficient  in  those  practical,  busi- 
nesslike ways  which,  nowadays, 
are  indispensable  to  prosperity  and 
success, — in  other  words  the  sum- 
mum  honum  of  existence  ? 

**  Two  years  gone,  and  not  mar- 
ried yet !  By  Jove  !  "  murmured 
Mr.  Edward  Tremaine,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  and  yawning,, 
with  his  arms  above  his  head. 

Edward  Tremaine:  yet  by  no- 
means  the  immature,  boyish,  ro- 
mantic young  fellow  whom  we  have 
heretofore  associated  with  that 
name.  What  a  change— what  an 
improvement — ^what  a  develop- 
ment !  Married  or  single,  he  is  a 
man  transfigured.  His  figure  is 
stouter ;  his  curly  hair  is  cropped 
shoit  and  parted  behind.  In  his 
face  we  note  the  complete  absence 
of  anything  like  the  unsophisticated 
sentiment  and  dreamy  abstraction 
of  his  earlier  youth;  they  have 
given  place  to  the  keen,  self-con- 
tained expression  of  one  who  un- 
derstands what  is  for  his  highest 
advantage,  and  does  not  mean  to 
be  cheated  out  of  it.  Observe,  too, 
those  faintly  indicated  lines  about 
the  comers  of  the  eyes,  and  from 
the  outside  of  the  nostrils  to  the 
mouth  : — they  speak  volumes  !. 
For  the  rest,  Atr.  Tremaine  is 
elegantly  attired,  in  a  silk  velvet 
lounging  coat,  Eoman  scarf,  and 
Turkish  slippers.  The  studio — 
for  he  still  retains  his  old  quarters 
— is  superbly  fitted  up ;  we  feast 
our  eyes  on  rich  Indian  screens ; 
Eastern  rugs  and  stuffs ;  vases, 
and  voluptuous  statuettes ;  carved 
ivory  from  China,  and  quaint  dark- 
hued  cabinets  and  furniture  of 
antique  design.  But  perhaps  the 
most  peculiar  feature  in  the  studio 
was  t^e  entire  lack  of  those  piles 
of  old  canvases,  those  half -finished 
sketches  and  studies  of  colour,, 
those  dusty  casts  and  grotesque- 
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laj-figoresy  wherewith  aa  artist's 
den  is  generally  be-littered.  No 
"propertiee"  of  this  kind  were  to 
be  seen ;  in  fact,  the  only  indica- 
tions of  the  painter's  art  being 
aetoally  practised  in  this  luxurious 
retreat,  were  the  easel  of  inlaid 
ebony,  placed  so  as  to  take  the 
cool  northern  light,  the  uncom- 
^eted  picture  resting  upon  it,  and 
the  other  picture  standing  just  be- 
yond, of  which  the  one  nrst  men- 
tioned was  a  duplicate.  Add  to 
these  the  artist's  ])alette  and 
brushes,  and  the  catalogue  of 
practical  appliances  is  about  com- 
plete. For  it  will  be  recollected  that 
Mr.  Tremaine,  imlike  the  majority 
of  his  less  fortunate  brethren,  fol- 
lowed his  profession  under  some- 
what narrow  restrictions,  and 
ooold  therefore  dispense  with  the 
heterogeneous  paraphernalia  with 
which  they  are  obliged  to  surround 
themselTes. 

As  regards  our  friend's  technical 
proficiency,  by-the-bye,  we  need 
out  glance  at  the  fresh  canvas  to 
assure  ourselves  that  it  has  kept 
pace  with  his  moral,  mental, 
and  physical  advancement.  So 
thoroughly  has  he  now  drilled 
himself  to  the  routine  of  his  work, 
^t  by  this  time  he  mi^ht  almost 
have  gone  through  witn  it  with 
his  eyes  shut.  The  rapidity  and 
accuracy  of  execution  to  which  he 
has  attained  are  something  mar- 
Tdlous.  It  is  worth  while  to  copy 
one's  self,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
for  the  sake  of  the  extraordinary 
perfection  certain  to  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Tremaine,  after  the  observa- 
tion above  recorded,  drew  out  a 
small  leather-bound  pocket-book, 
and  became  absorbed  in  consult- 
ing it.  Judging  from  the  affection- 
ate interest  with  which  he  dwelt 
up(ni  its  contents,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  to  hold  extracts 
from  the  more  tender  passages  of 
Fannie's  letters ;  interspersed,  per- 
haps, with  original  thoughts   on 


love,  and  wise  maxims  on  the 
artistic  life. 

**  Hm !  let  me  see  now,"  mur- 
mured the  lover.  '^  Three  and  one 
are  four,  and  three  are  seven. 
Thirty-three  —  forty-six  —  ninety- 
one  hundred.  Won't  do,  my  boy ; 
you  can't  afford  it  earlier  than  next 
year,  any  way.  You  see  you  spend 
quite  all  your  increase  as  you  so 
along,  and  that  brings  it  right 
down  to  seven  at  the  most.  Fcuinie 
would  never  consent  to  marry  on 
a  ])altry  seven  thousand  pounds — 
you  know  that.  Well,  so  be  it  I 
She  won't  mind  waiting  another 
twelvemonth,  that's  one  comfort. 
Come,  get  to  work !  this  ought  tO' 
be  poliuied  off  before  night-fall." 

He  adjusted  his  mahl-stick,  and 
laboured  away  diligently  for  half 
an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
a  smart  knocking  on  his  door 
caused  him  to  stay  his  hand ;  but 
before  he  had  decided  whether  or 
not  to  say  **  Gome  in,"  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  a  young 
lady  entered. 

She  was  very  pretty,  fashion- 
able and  styliflJi.  Her  costume 
and  iaumure  were  the  perfection  of 
the  mode.  Her  countenance  and 
bearing  evinced  complete  self- 
possession,  and  something  more 
than  that ;  she  looked  independent 
and  knowing.  In  short,  she  might 
have  served  as  a  fair  type  of  tho 
wealthy,  aristocratic  girl  of  the 
period;  and  were  it  not  for  a 
reminiscence  of  something  not  un- 
familiar to  us  in  the  contour  of  her 
face  and  the  setting  of  her  un- 
abashed blue  eyes,  we  mi^ht  be 
glad  to  iaike  leave  of  her  with  but 
a  single  glance  of  admiration. 

"That  you,  Fan.?"  inquired 
Mr.  Tremaine,    laying  down  his 

Sette  and  rising  indolently  to  his 
b.  *  *  Where  Imve  you  been  this 
long  while?  Hullo!  another  new 
bonnet,  by  Jove !  " 

*< Think  it's  pretty?"  returned 
she,  throwing  herself  into  ji  rook- 
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ing  chair  and  unfoldinff  the  fan 
that  hung  at  her  oiatelaine. 
*'  Paris.  Only  five  pounds  too — 
wasn't  it  cheap?  l>ear  me!  I 
wish  we  lived  in  Paris." 

**Five  pounds  every  week  or 
two  for  a  thing  like  that,  eh  ? — 
WeU ! " 

"Well?  Pm  sure  you  needn't 
grumble — the  bills  don't  come  to 
jou.  And  as  for  Ghiardie,  nothing 
would  make  him  grumble,  except 
my  not  getting  everything  I  wanted. 
I  vow,  I  believe  he'd  miuce  a  nicer 
husband  than  you  would,  after  all. 
HuUo  !  why,  I  declare,  if  the  boy 
hasn't  nearly  finished  another. 
Sixteen  himdred  for  that,  isn't  it  ?" 
She  lifted  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  in 
her  gloved  hand  as  she  spoke,  and 
setting  them  jauntily  astride  her 
little  nose,  she  brought  her  gaze 
to  bear  upon  the  canvas.  **  You 
don't  succeed  with  me,  yet,"  she 
added,  after  a  minute,  letting  the 
glasses  fall.  **  I'm  still  a  little  be- 
jond  you,  my  dear  fellow!" 

*'  Your  bonnets  are,  at  all  events, 
though  I'm  not  sure  I  wouldn't 
rather  paint  them  than  pay  for 
them.  But  I'm  a  hard  working 
man,  Fannie." 

*'  Goodness !  what  a  pathetic 
sigh;  anybody  would  think  you 
didn't  get  half  paid  for  it.  I'm 
sure  you  needn't  work  unless  you 
ohoose;  but  I  suppose  you'll  say 
you  do  it  all  for  love  of  me — ^you 
old  humbug,  you — ^ha!  ha!  ha!" 

To  this  saJly  Tremaine  made  no 
rejoinder.  He  reseated  himself, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  door 
of  the  dark  closet  beside  the  fire- 
place, he  lapsed  into  a  brown  study. 
He  was  thinking,  perhaps,  how 
remarkably  Fanme  had  improved 
during  the  past  two  years  over  the 
simple,  ingenuous,  innocent-eyed 
little  girl  that  he  had  then  loved. 
What  had  occasioned  the  change  ? 
Could  the  cause  be  in  any  way 
allied  to  those  which  had  developed 
him? 


*'  Do  you  ever  think  about  our 
getting  married,  Fan  ?  "  he  asked 
abnipuy. 

"  IHd  you  ever  hear  of  a  girl 
who  didn't  think  about  when  she'd 
be  married,  goosey  ? "  retorted 
tiie  young  lady,  shutting  her  faa 
and  meeting  Tremaine^B  glance 
without  any  symptom  of  prudish 
embarrassment.  ''Of  coursel  do! 
Haven't  I  decided  on  my  dreae, 
and  what  it's  to  cost,  and  who  are 
to  be  my  bridesmaids,  and "  ^ 

**  And  how  soon  the  wedding  is 
to  take  place,  I  suppose?"  inter- 
posed Tremaine,  with  something 
of  a  growl. 

**fi  you  ever  thought  of  any- 
thing but  money,  you  old  miser,  it 
wouM  have  taken  place  long  affo. 
But  don't  be  cross  and  quarrel," 
she  added,  rising  and  shaking  out 
the  ruffled  train  of  her  dress.  "I 
didn't  come  to  discuss  our  matri- 
monial prospects,  but  just  to  teU 
you  thafc  Qnardie  is  coming  over 
here  this  afternoon;  and  he  says 
he  wants  to  see  that  old  thing  you 
painted  years  ago — ^the  first  one, 
you  know.  So  don't  forget  to 
hunt  it  up.  Good-bye,  dear  old 
Ned.  There — don't  kiss  me  again 
— ^you'll  make  me  look  spotty ! " 

Tremaine  opened  the  door  of 
the  dark  closet  and  looked  in.  The 
light  from  the  outer  room  fell 
dimly  upon  confused  piles  of 
rubbish,  neaped  on  the  floor  and 
against  the  wulls ;  but  couldhardly 
penetrate  to  that  furthest,  duskiest 
recess  where  stood  the  picture 
upon  which  the  superstructure  of 
his  present  prosperity  had  been 
built.  Tremame,  however,  stepped 
in  across  the  dusty  tUbrts,  and  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  antiquated  produc- 
tion, brought  it  forth  to  the  clear 
light  of  the  studio,  and  set  it  on  a 
chair  by  the  side  of  his  latest  and 
still  unfinished  copy.  Then,  hav- 
ing brushed  away  the  accumulated 
dust  of  years,  he  set  himself  down 
to  a  critical  comparison  of  the  two. 
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1%e  first  result  of  his  inspeotion 
was  an  inyoluntary  exdamstion  of 
surprise.  Gould  tkis  be  the  original 
design  whtehbehadbeliered  nim- 
sdf  to  be  reproducing !  was  it  pos« 
aible  that  the  same  man,  with  the 
same  soul,  oould  havepainted  this 
first  and  this  Ickst !  'Wnioh  should 
he  rather  trust — ^the  identity  of  the 
piotare  or  the  identity  of  his  soul  ? 

Seldom  does  the  opportunity 
occur  to  a  human  being  to  plaoe 
Ills  past  side  by  side  with  his 
present, — to  contrast  the  two  in- 
dtridufdities :  nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  forecast  in  imagination  the  sen- 
sations which  such  a  contrast  would 
produce.  The  mere  memory  of 
what  has  been  is  not  sufficient; 
for  memory  is  tinged  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  current  life. 
Only  that  which  embodies  in  visible 
fbrm  the  essence  of  our  past  exist- 
ence, will  serve.  Edward  Tre- 
maine's  picture,  revealing  as  it  did 
the  innermost  traits  of  his  dis- 
position and  character  at  the  time 
of  its  production,  afforded  the  best 
advantages  for  such  an  experiment. 
Yet  the  artist's  face,  instead  of 
expressing  the  gratified  self-esteem 
of  one  who  has  come  upon  proofs 
of  his  advancement,  suggested  the 
horror  of  a  wretch  who  has  just 
discovered  the  existence  of  a  loath- 
some and  fatal  disease,  which  for 
years  has  been  feeding  upon  his 
Tery  vitals. 

When  Tremaine  had  hidden 
away  that  first  picture  in  the  dark 
doset,  resolving  to  copy  his  suc- 
cessive copies  thenceforth,  he  had 
done  so  from  an  unacknowledged 
conviction  that  it  contained  a  subtle 
truth  and  beauty  which  he  had 
lost  the  power  to  repeat.  Once 
out  of  sight  and  mind,  the  distress 
which  the  recognition  of  impotence 
inflicts  had  subsided,  and  he  had 
been  able  to  live  his  downward 
life  very  comfortably.  Now  sud- 
denly the  ghost  of  his  forgotten 
excellence  arose,   and  confronted 


him  widi  his  degradation.  Per- 
haps the  strongest  effect  of  the 
revdation  was  due  to  its  abrupt- 
ness ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
COTtain  that  Tremaine  Je^t  the  full 
foroe  of  it.  It  is  soarccdy  neoes- 
sary  to  remark  that  the  iJoctor,  in 
planning  to  corrupt  the  youth's 
artistic  integrity,  Bad  calculated 
on  a  corresponding  decay  in  his 
love  forFranoesoa.  §o  well-planned 
a  scheme  deserved  to  succeed ;  but 
success  of  that  kind,  when  it  comes, 
is  apt  to  be  too  complete — ^to  em- 
brace too  much.  like  the  fiend  in 
the  legend,  it  is  altogether  too  com- 
placent for  comfort. 

After  a  while  Mr.  Tremaine's 
outward  composure  in  a  measure 
returned;  he  took  up  his  palette 
and  brushes  once  more,  and  seating 
himself  at  the  easel,  he  began  to 
Work  on  the  imfinished  copy  with 
great  earnestness  and  rapidity, 
and  with  a  singular  smile  playing 
about  his  lips.  80  diligent  was  he 
that  by  the  time  the  Doctor  and 
his  ward  were  due,  the  picture  was 
completed  after  a  fashion,  and  was 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  other. 
And  then  Mr.  Tremaine,  with  his 
heart  beating  high  and  fast,  his 
cheeks  flushed  and  his  eyes  bright^ 
waited  for  the  visitors  to  appear. 

The  expected  knock  came  at 
last.  "Now  for  it!"  Tremaine 
muttered;  and  openii^  the  door, 
he  admitted  the  suave  Doctor,  with 
the  fashionable  Francesca  on  his 
arm. 

The  Doctor  began  his  greetings 
with  his  customary  smooth 
courtesy ;  but  the  artist,  seeming 
quite  to  ignore  his  presence,  turned 
upon  Francesca  a  glance  of  such 
earnest  and  appeahn^  affection  as 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  im- 
press her,  had  she  been  on  the 
look-out  for  it.  But  she  happened 
to  be  so  absorbed  in  shaking  out 
her  skirts,  arranging  her  scaii  and 
adjusting  her  hairpins, j^t  she 
escaped  it  entirely.  ^ 
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Tremaine  then  addressed  the 
Doctor.  **  You  wished  to  see  the 
ori^nal  design,  Fannie  tells  me,  of 
which  all  I  have  done  since  has 
been  a  reproduction.  Your  re- 
quest has  led  to  an  odd  discovery. 
n  you  recollect  the  exact  terms  of 
our  agreement  of  two  years  back, 
you  won't  need  to  be  told  what  the 
discovery  is.  Be  tind  enough  to 
compare  the  first  with  the  last." 

So  saying,  he  drew  aside  the  veil 
lie  had  thro^vn  over  the  two 
pictures  ;  and  the  Doctor  assumed 
the  attitude  of  an  indulgent  con- 
noisseur. 

**  Yes,  very  beauti —  eh !  what's 
this?"  he  broke  off  harshly.  He 
threw  a  malign  side  glance  upon 
Tremaine,  who  returned  it  wim  a 
haughty  smile.  Francesca  shewed 
her  appreciation  of  the  situation 
by  remarking  vaguely,  "  How  very 
mean  and  unkind !  " 

But  whatever  doubts  as  to  Ed- 
ward Tremaine's  genius  had  here- 
tofore existed,  they  were  now  dis- 
pelled. The  Doctor  felt  this  in  the 
midst  of  his  anger;  Tremaine 
himself  knew  it,  and  his  eyes 
kindled  with  the  glory  of  the  con- 
viction ;  only  poor  Francesca  failed 
to  apprehend  it ;  but  that,  perhaps, 
was  not  entirely  her  own  lault. 

The  two  pictures  were  both  per- 
fect in  their  way ;  and  the  excel- 
lence of  each  brought  into  startling 
relief  the  excellence  in  the  other. 
Each  borrowed  from  the  other  an 
awful  power.  They  were  dis- 
similar as  life  and  death,  yet  were 
bound  together  by  an  appalling 
kind  of  relationship,  like  that 
which  links  evil  to  good. 

In  those  hasty  touches  which  the 
artist  had  given  his  latest  copy,  he 
had  but  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion the  change  which  had  all 
along  been  in  progress.  The  three 
faces  which  now  looked  forth  from 
the  frame  were  the  faces  of  con- 
demned souls ;  but  deep  as  were 
the  marks  upon  them  of  misery, 


degradation,  and  despair,  these 
could  not  wholly  hide  the  likeness 
borne  by  each  to  its  inspired 
counterpart  on  the  neighbouring 
canvas.  The  brightness  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  latter  cast  over  the 
other's  murky  darkness  an  addi- 
tional gloom. 

There  was  a  silence ;  then  the 
Doctor  laughed  shortly  and  de- 
risively; his  bony  finger  sought 
his  thin  nose,  and  he  looked  at 
Tremaine  with  a  malicious  leer. 

'*  Are  you  aware  that  you  have 
broken  the  conditions  of  our 
bargain  ?  "  inquired  he.  **  No  one 
can  call  this  last  picture  a  copy  of 
the  original.  All  the  money  you 
have  received  up  to  this  time  con- 
sequently reverts  to  me." 

Tremaine,  contrary  to  his 
patron's  expectation,  did  not  break 
out  into  entreaties  and  protesta- 
tions. He  put  the  Doctor  aside 
with  a  contemptuous  gesture,  and 
turned  his  eyes  full  on  Francesca, 
who  shrank  nearer  to  her  guardian. 
When  he  spoke,  his  voice  was 
resonant  with  power,  yet  penetrat- 
ed with  an  undertone  of  sad  and 
yearning  tenderness. 

"  Oome,  Fannie ;  it  is  not  too 
late.  See— om*  souls  are  painted 
there — pure  and  loving  as  they 
were  once,  and  dark  and  hateful 
as  they  have  been  growing  since. 
But  the  speU  that  man  had  thrown 
over  us  is  broken !  Brush  away 
the  dust  and  stains  that  have 
settled  on  your  heart.  Oast  off 
this  slavery,  and  be  my  own  little 
Fannie  again ! " 

But  here  the  Doctor  interposed, 
in  tones  as  smooth  and  musical  as 
of  yore.  **What  has  occurred, 
Edward,  though  painful  in  itself, 
renders  easier  the  task  of  acquaint- 
ing you  with  an  important  piece 
of  news.  The  regard  which  (I  am 
pleased  to  note)  you  still  retain  for 
Francesca,  is,  I  am  sure,  greater 
than  to  desire  her  marriage  to  a 
penniless  artist ;    and  I  know  you 
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will  rejoice  to  hear  that  she  has 
thi^^aftemoon  consented  to  become 
my  wife — thereby  securing  to  her- 
self the  luxury  and  the  tender  care 
wiiich  otherwise  she  most  have 
forfeited-" 

"  Oh,  Fannie !  "  cried  Tremaine, 
in  a  deep,  tremulous  voice,  "  is 
this  the  truth?  Can  you  leave 
me,  now,  and  unite  yourself  to 
him?" 

**But  you've  lost  your  money," 
Fannie  whimpered;  *'  andGhiardie 
suite  me  better." 

The  Doctor  li^ve  his  intended 
wife  his  arm,  and  they  were  about 


to  depart,  when  the  artist,  pointing 
to  the  Satanic  visage  peering  from 
the  dark  background  of  his  latest 
work,  said — 

"It  may  have  escaped  your 
notice,  sir,  that  not  only  one  but 
both  the  conditions  of  our  bargain 
have  been  violated.  This  copy 
was  painted  for  some  one  else  than 
my  Old  patron!" 

But  Old  no  punishment  overtake 
the  Doctor  and  Francesca  for  their 
sins  ? — Yes ;  a  very  ghastly  one : 
has  it  not  already  been  foresha- 
dowed ? — ^they  married ! 
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ON    MIRACLE. 


I. 

The  subject  of  Miracle  is  one  as 
to    which  what  is  called  public 
opinion  in  England  is  in  a  state  of 
chaos.     It  is  not  only  a  question 
which  is  regarded  from  opposite 
stand-points.  That  is  the  case  with 
most  matters  of  g^eat  importance. 
It  must  rather  be  admitted  that  we 
fail,  as  a  rule,  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tion  from  any  fixed  and  definite 
stand-point  at  all.     Our  hasty  and 
perturbed     glances   are   like  the 
glimpses  which  are  caught,  from 
the  deck  of  a  storm-tossed  vessel, 
of  a  coast  veiled  in  drifting  mists. 
The  language  for  the  most  part 
used  in  describing  the  subject  is 
equivocal  and  confused.     Many  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  most  import- 
ant to  form  distinct  and  tenable 
opinions  on  the  matter,  shrink  from 
all  discussion  as  a  sort  of  impiety. 
Has  not  the  Church  spoken  ?    Is 
not    Christianity    a    religion    of 
miracle,     founded    on,     and     by 
miracle  ?    Are  not  its  priests  and 
bishops,  according  to  the  creed  of 
the  great  majority  of  Christendom, 
clothed  to  this  hour  with  direct, 
supernatural,  miraculous  power? 
Is  not  an  implicit  admission  of  this 
power  spreading  wider,  day  by  day, 
among  the  descendants  and  suc- 
cessors of  men  who  did  not  blush 
to   be  called  Protestants?    How, 
then,  can  there  be  any  question  as 
to   miracles?     To   doubt    on  the 
matter  is  to  doubt  the  truth    of 
Christianity,  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
cast.     There  is  the  end  of  the 
matter. 


Let  the  theologian  rest  satisfied, 
with  his  wordy  triumph.  It  is- 
useless  to  dispute  on  such  a  basis. 
"With  men  who  can  not  only  utter, 
but  (if  there  be  any  such)  believe, 
what  has  been  cited,  logical  argu- 
ment is  useless.  Press  them  never 
so  hard,  the  door  of  escape  is 
always  open.,  **I  cannot  reply  to 
your  sophisms — but  that  is  only  a 
trial  of  my  faith.  The  wisdom  of 
this  world  is  foolishness  in  the- 
sight  of  GFod.  There  is,  of  course, 
an  answer  to  all  that  you  have  to 
say.  I  do  not,  at  the  moment,  know 
what  it  is ;  but  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  You  are  only 
blindly  cavilling  at  Divine  truth." 

So  long  as  the  Church  could 
present,  or  could  make  the  slight- 
est pretence  to  present,  a  unity  of 
front  against  all  assailants,  such, 
a  position  as  the  above  was  not 
only  proud,  but  tenable.  And  at 
the  head-qu6irters  of  Catholic 
Christendom  it  is  still  regarded  as 
the  citadel  of  the  Faith.  Tt  the 
watchword  Semper,  ubique,  ah 
omnihm  can  no  longer  be  uttered, 
from  a  sheer  sense  of  shame,  a» 
applicable  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Church,  its  whole  power  and 
virtue  has  become  conoeutratei  in. 
her  supreme  ruler  with  a  distinct- 
ness not  attained  by  the  greatest 
Pope  who  ever  defied  the  world 
before  the  actual  wearer  of  the 
tiara.  And  for  the  rank  and  file, 
not  only  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  of  all  those  who  claim  in  any 
way  to  be  provinces,  or  schools,  or 
even  guerilla  bands,  of  Christen- 
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dom,  the  doctrine  of  obedience  it 
one  that  brings  much  comfort.  It 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  it 
is  not  a  graye  offence  to  suggest 
to  a  private  soldier,  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  matters 
militaiy,  a  doubt  as  to  the  strate- 
gical capadlr  of  his  officers,  or  as 
to   the  absolute  strength  of  the 

S>8itions  he  is  ordered  to  defend, 
ut  it  is  another  matter  for  the 
military  student,  for  the  engineer, 
for  the  staff-officer,  for  the  man 
who  may  one  day  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  command.  To  him 
another  chapter  of  duty  is  opened. 
He  must  not  only  know  how  to 
obey — ^he  must  be  taught  how  to 
think  and  how  to  guide.  It  is  in 
the  case  of  the  corresponding 
group  of  students  in  religion  that 
it  becomes  a  duty  to  have  some- 
what dearer  ideas  as  to  miracle 
than  they  can  derive  from  ecclesi- 
astical text-books. 

n. 

In  order  to  approach  so  vexed 
.and  thorny  a  subject  of  discussion 
with  any  prospect  of  advantage,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  define  in  what 
«en8e  ambiguous  or  comprehensive 
words  are  to  be  used,  and  then  to 
employ  them  in  that  sense  alone. 
'First  of  all,  therefore,  it  is,  of 
•course,  necessary  to  explain  in 
what  sense  the  word  miracle  is  to 
be  used  in  the  following  pa 
The  definition  given  in  the 
-edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary 
has  either  the  disadvantage  of 
excluding  a  large  number  of  the 
-events,  or  accounts  of  events, 
whidi  are  ordinanlj  called  miracu- 
lous, or  that  of  giving  so  vague 
and  elastic  alimit  as  to  comprehend 
almost  every  event.  "  Miracle,  in 
ihedogy,"  is  there  said  to  be 
''  Effect  above  human  or  natural 
power,  performed  in  attestation  oi 
4Knne  truth.*'  This  definition  omits 
•any  reference  to  the  worker,  or 
assumed  worker,  of  the  mirade ;  a 


consideration  which,  according  to 
the  sole  authority  that  can  be 
properly  invoked  on  the  subject,  is 
an  essential  dement  in  the  case. 
Again,  in  requiring  the  per- 
formance to  be  in  attestation  of 
some  tru^  it  is  not  stated 
whether  this  is  the  primary  and  es- 
sential condition  of  the  miraculous 
or  whether  it  is  onl^  a  secondary 
and  subsidiary  condition.  In  the 
latter  case  the  application  it  in- 
definite. Any  event,  whether  from 
its  regular  occurrence,  as  that  of 
the  seasons,  or  from  its  unique 
character,  as  Hie  destruction  of  a 
dty,  may  be  said  to  be  in  attesta- 
tion of  some  truth.  And  to  those 
who  bdieve  in  the  control  of  human 
events  by  Divine  power — and  to 
others  than  these  the  discussion 
has  no  interest — many  effects  are 
above  human  or  natural  power,  if 
the  word  natural  have  its  ordinary 
significance. 

An  event  so  startling  that,  but 
for  its  occurrence,  it  would  be 
regarded  as  impossible,  which  was 
not  implored  by  any  prayer,  or 
predicted  by  any  prophet,  but 
which  formed  a  mam  link  in  a 
certain  chain  of  events,  would  not, 
or  at  any  rate  need  not,  be  a 
mirade,  according  to  this  defini- 
tion. Thus,  if  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  as  strictly  historic  the 
account  ffiven  by  the  Book  of 
Exodus  of  the  crossing  of  the  Bed 
Sea:  and  not  only  so,  but  to  attach 
to  such  a  phrase  as  '^  a  wall  unto 
them  on  tneir  right  hand  and  on 
thdr  left,"  a  literal  sense,  which 
is  not  the  interpretation  of  Semitic 
scholars,  this  great  wonder  could 
only  be  called  amirade if  it  served 
to  attest  the  truth  of  the  words  of 
Moses — ^not  as  being  in  itself  a 
means  of  safety  for  the  twdve 
tribes.  Affain,  the  case  whidi 
Josephus  cites  as  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  escape  from  Egypt,  the 
passage  of  Alexander  the  Ghreat 
mto  Ana,  during  an  imprecedented 
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•bb  of  the  sea,  would  be  excluded 
from  the  categoiy  of  the  miracu- 
lous; while  such  a  yerj  likely 
occurrence  as  the  blinding  of  King 
Zedekiah  bj  Nebud^dnezzar, 
being  a  direct  attestation  of  the 
truth  of  the  prophet  who  had 
warned  the  King  of  Jndah  not 
to  submit,  would  properly  come 
within  the  definition. 

It  is,  however,  perfectly  simple 
to  point  out,  from  the  words  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  from  the  careful 
provisions  of  the  Synhedral  law  of 
the  Jews,  the  limit  and  the  essence 
of  the  miraculous  according  to  the 
ancient  law.  No  other  definition 
can  be  held  as  binding  on  theology; 
and  it  is  as  to  the  theolo^cal  use  of 
the  word  that  the  inquiry  arises. 
Whatever  be  the  original  date  of 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  existence,  sub- 
stantially in  its  present  condition, 
at  least  270  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  at  the  date  of  the 
LXX.  translation.  The  law  re- 
garding prophets  is  laid  down  in 
the  13th  and  18th  chapters  of  that 
book.  A  sign,  or  a  wonder,  which 
is  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
word  miracle,  is  there  mentioned 
as  giv^n  by  a  prophet  in  attesta- 
tion of  the  truth  of  his  message. 
The  hifi^hest  kind  of  sign,  it  is 
implicitly  indicated  by  the  pas- 
sage, and  is  fully  declared  by  the 
S^hedral  legislation,  is  the  pre- 
dicting a  future  event,  which 
subsequently  comes  to  pass  as 
predicted.  Wonders  of  another 
nature,  such  as  the  healine  of  the 
sick,  were  attributed  to  hcuy  men  ; 
but  they  had  not  the  accepted 
worth  or  weight  of  this  one  won- 
der of  true  prediction,  which  has 
come,  in  time,  to  monopolise  the 
sense  which  we  attach  to  the  far 
more  general  word,  prophecy. 
Even  that  chief  miracle,  however, 
was  to  be  rejected,  as  a  ''lying 
wonder,"  if  the  prophet  who  pro- 
duced it  as  the  seal  of  his  mission 


counselled  any  departure  from  the 
Law  of  Moses.  As  at  a  later  date^ 
a  teacher  familiar  with  the  entire 
code  of  Jewish  law  insisted  that 
the  spirits  of  the  prophets  were 
subject  to  the  proptietfl,  so,  fron^ 
the  time  of  the  (uose  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  miracle,  as  a  token, 
of  Divine  truth,  was  subject  to  the 
primary  condition  of  the  accord- 
ance with  Divine  law  of  the 
message  of  him  who  appealed  to 
its  sanction. 

We  are  thus  boimd  to  define 
miracle,  as  a  theological  term,  as  the 
occurrence  of  an  event  of  a  nature 
antecedently  so  improbable  as  to  be 
considered  impossible,  apparently 
at  the  will,  command,  or  prayer  of  a 
human  being  who  claims  a  Divine 
nussion,   for   proof    of  which   he 
appeals    to    tne    miracle.      And 
further,    in  order  to  be  accepted 
such    messa^    must    be    in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  Law  of  Moses. 
That     wonders     of      a     nature 
so      similar     that     they      coiild 
only  be  discriminated  by  the  use 
of  this  test,  might  occur  at  the 
will  or  invocation  of  false  propheta 
and    teachers,     is    the    doctrine 
alike  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  of 
the   Synhedral  law,    and    of  the 
Oathouc  Church.      The  truth  or 
falsehood  of  these  miracles,  there- 
fore, was  not  to  be  ascertained  by^ 
the  nature  of  the  miracle  itself, 
so  much  as  by  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  worker  of  the- 
miracle.  Miracles,  then,  are  called 
true  or  false,  not  so  much  in  virtue 
of  the  phenomena  they  exhibit  as- 
in  virtue  of  their  accordance  with, 
or  derogation  from,  the  Law  of 
Moses.      And   these  wonders  or- 
signs,   in    either   case,   have  the 
intent — the  only  intent  which  we 
are  authorised  by  the  literature 
of  the  subj  ect  to  attribute  to  them, — 
of  avouching  the  truth  of  the  mes- 
sage which    the    worker    of    the 
mmuile  declares  that  he  has  been, 
commissioned  to  give.^^— 
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Accurately  speaking,  therefore, 
no  great  or  wonderful  event,  how- 
ever unprecedented,  can  be  called 
miraculous  in  the  theological  sense 
of  the  word,  unless  it  be  apparently 
produced,  or  foretold,  by  a  human 
agent,  who  refers  to  it  as  a  proof 
of  his  own  authority.  That  events 
occur,  and  have  occurred,  in  his- 
tory, which  may  not  improperly  be 
regELrded  with  awe,  as  appearing 
to  be  the  immediate  result  of 
supernatural  action,  is  not  hereby 
questioned.  But  such  events,  if 
imoonnected  with  the  announoe- 
ment  of  a  prophet,  are  not  theo- 
logical miracles. 

m. 

It  is  evident  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  ancient  literature 
bearing  on  the  subject,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  wide  of  the 
mark  than  the  definition  of  a 
miracle  as  a  suspension  of  the  laws 
of  Nature.  ouch  a  definition 
bnstles  with  fallacies.  In  the 
first  place,  it  confounds,  imder  the 
term  laws  of  Nature,  rules  and 
sequences  of  the  most  varied  kind. 
In  the  second  place,  it  assumes  on 
the  part  of  the  definer  an  exhaus- 
tive acquaintance  with  natural 
law,  of  which  ever  category  it  may 
be  a  question,  which  no  human 
being  possesses.  In  the  third 
place,  it  confoimds  what  is  per- 
fectly well  known  to  Mechanics  as 
the  resolution  of  forces,  with  the 
impossible  predication  of  the  sus- 
pension of  a  law. 

Thus,  under  the  term  laws  of 
Nature  we  may  imply  either  the 
highest  ultimate  facts  at  which 
the  human  intelKgence  has  yet 
ftnived,  such  as  uie  unvarying 
force  of  gravity,  or  the  relation 
of  the  diagonal  to  the  side  of  a 
square,  or  of  the  periphery  to  the 
radius  of  a  circle ;  or  tne  inference 
▼e  draw  from  a  certain  series  of 
observations,  such  as  the  proba- 
^ty  that  a  certain  form  of  moth 


will  issue  from  a  certain  chrysalis. 
Sometimes,  in  the  latter  case,  fiooi 
one  of  the  rarest  and  largest  of 
the  English  pupee,  issues  not  a 
moth,  but  a  fiy.  In  former  times 
this  would  have  been  regarded  as 
a  marvel,  and  a  departure  from 
natural  law.  We  now  know  that 
it  only  arises  from  the  selfish  pre- 
vision of  the  ichneumon  fiy,  which 
pierces  the  living  caterpillar  to  lay 
an  ^^  beneath  the  skin.  But  the 
interruption  of  ordinarv  sequence 
is  one  thing,  and  the  fact  of  our 
ability  or  otherwise  to  account  for 
it,  another. 

Again,  if,  1,400  years  ago,  a 
man  had  asserted  that  he  could 
cause  a  block  of  iron  weighing  a 

rrter  of  a  ton  to  fiy  for  five  miles 
ugh  the  air,  and  to  alight 
within  a  given  perch  of  land,  the 
reply  woiud  probably  have  been 
that  of  course  this  might  be  done 
by  miracle,  by  magic,  or  by  the 
aid  of  the  devil,  but  in  no  other 
way.  If  at  the  same  time  it  had 
been  stated  that  the  priest  who 
was  conducting  the  service  of  a 
church  had  been  raised,  while  in 
prayer,  th^ee  feet  from  the  ground 
on  wluch  he  knelt,  by  invisible 
power,  this  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  not  unlikely  occurrence, 
greatly  testifying  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  priest,  but  far  less  surpris- 
ing than  the  more  rapid  and  dis- 
tant movement  of  the  heavier 
material.  The  former  wonder, 
unattainable  in  the  fifth  century, 
is  wrought  in  our  own  times  by 
magicians  called  Whitworth  and 
Armstronff*  The  occurrence  of 
the  latter  is  matter  of  dispute.  In 
the  case  of  the  fiight  of  the  iron, 
we  know  how  the  phenomenon  is 
produced.  In  the  case  of  the  levi- 
tation  of  St.  Francis,  or  of  Mr. 
Home  rif  either  of  these  events 
oocurrea,  as  the  Earl  of  Dunraven 
says  that  he  saw  the  latter  do),  the 
cause  is  not  yet  imderstood.  In 
the  language  of  a  man  of  such 
5—2 
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calibre  as  to  be  able  to  talk  of 
a  ''suspension  of  the  law  of 
Nature,"  the  law  of  gravitation  is 
suspended  in  either  cas%.  But  the 
mechanist  knows  that  the  power 
of  gravitation  is  as  unsleeping  in 
the  flying  bolt  as  it  is  in  the  Great 
Pyramid  itself,  or  in  the  movement 
of  any  celestial  body  in  its  orbit. 
From  the  moment  when  the  pro- 
jectile  leaves  the  mouth  of  the  gun 
to  that  in  which  it  strikes  the 
earth,  the  course  of  its  trajectory 
is  limited  by  the  regular  action  of 
the  law  of  gravitation.  A  known 
motive  impulse  has  been  given  by 
a  chemical  agent.  The  path  of 
the  bolt  is  then  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion. It  results  from  the  combined, 
and  to  some  extent  opposed,  action 
of  ascertainable  forces.  But  in 
order  to  believe  the  latter  marvel, 
the  physicist  would  insist  on  very 
definite  proof.  He  might  still  be 
in  ignorance,  if  such  proof  were 
given,  as  to  the  source  of  the 
elevating  power.  But  he  woidd 
be  the  last  man  to  stultify  himself 
by  assuming  the  movement  to  be 
impossible,  or  to  attribute  it  to  a 
suspension  of  the  laws  of  Nature. 
To  convince  himself  that  it  actually 
occurred,  he  would  require  an 
amount,  and  an  accuracy  of  evi- 
dence which  would  be  unnecessary 
in  order  to  lead  him  to  accept  any 
more  probable  statement.  But  he 
woidd  be  aware  that  the  assertion 
was  one  to  be  proved  or  disproved 
by  direct  testmiony,  not  oy  an 
a  j9r»ort  statement  of  its  possibility 
or  impossibiliiy. 

IV. 

It  will  appear  from  the  fore- 
going considerations  that  the  idea 
of  a  miracle  is  thus  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  a  marvel. 
A  mirade,  according^  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  authority 
to  which  the  earliest  defini- 
tion of  the  subject  is  due,  is 
an    event   contrary   to    probable 


expectation,  occurring  at  human 
instance,  or  in  accordance  with 
human  prediction,  as  an  attestation 
of  a  supernatural  message.  Under 
this  eeneric  description  rank  the 
opposite  species  of  miracles  con- 
templated by  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch.  In  the  absence  of 
either  of  the  elements  specified, 
we  may  admit  the  occurrence  of  a 
marvet  or  the  display  of  super- 
natural power.  But  the  express 
character  of  a  sign  given  in  attesta- 
tion of  a  prophetic  message  or 
injunction  is  the  central  idea  of 
the  miracle  as  contemplated  by 
the  Jewish  Law. 

The  most  characteristic  instance 
of  a  miracle,  on  this  view,  will  be 
found  in  the  accoimt  of  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Elijah,  the  memorial  of 
which  yet  lingers  in  the  name  of 
the  Maharakft  on  the  heights  of 
Oarmel.  Apart  from  any  ques- 
tion of  literary  or  historic  auth^Lr 
tication,  there  were  present  on  that 
occ€U3ion  all  the  essential  elements 
of  the  miraculous.  There  was  the 
message  of  the  prophet ;  the  ap- 
peal to  heaven  for  a  sign ;  and  the 
public  occurrence  of  an  event  con- 
trary to  all  probable  expectation, 
in  accordance  with  the  instance  of 
the  prophet.  And  as  the  appeal 
made  by  Elijah  obeyed  the  con- 
trolling rule  which  was  to  decide 
on  the  species  of  miracle,  and  was 
i^  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  all  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Book  of  Deute- 
ronomy for  the  proof  of  the  trutii 
of  the  prophetic  mission  were 
accomplished. 

If  we  contrast  the  account  of 
this  event  with  that  given  by 
Josephus  of  the  passage  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  into  Asia^  we 
shall  see  at  once  the  difference 
between  a  prophetic  sign  and  a 
mere  marvel,  aocordii^  to  the 
Jewish  definition.  The  retirement 
of  the  sea  may  be  regarded  as  an 
event  as  appropriate  at  the  mo- 
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meiit,  and  as  oontranr  to  probable 
ezpeofcatioiL.  as  the  fall  of  a  bolt 
(tf  fire  on  the  altar.  Those  who 
belieye  in  the  guidance  of  GKkL's 
providence  by  extraordinary  as 
well  as  by  ordinary  means,  may 
witii  equal  propriety  refer  each 
occurrence  to  the  former  category. 
But  the  Toioe  of  the  prophet  was 
absent  in  the  latter  case.  All  that 
can  be  said,  if  we  accept  the  ac- 
count of  Josephus  as  literal,  is 
that  Alexander  was  counselled  in 
a  dream  to  invade  Asia,  and  that 
the  way  was  unexpectedly  opened 
for  his  army.  But  no  doctrine 
was  announced,  no  message  de- 
livered, no  truth  attested  by  the 
marvell  It  was,  as  Josephus  re- 
cords it,  a  marvel — supernatural,  if 
you  will,  in  its  origin — ^but  not  a 
mirade,  in  the  sense  of  being  the 
seal  of  the  mission  of  a  prophet. 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind 
the  cardinal  distinction  between 
&e  attestation  of  a  given  message 
and  a  wonderful  event  uncon- 
nected with  any  such  mission. 
Inquiry  into  occurrences  of  the 
latter  nature  may  be  highly  desir- 
able, but  the  question  is  one 
apart  from  that  of  miracle,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  Thus  the 
ten  wonders  which  are  said  in  the 
Talmud  to  have  attended  on  the 
Temple,  or  the  two  most  famous 
examples  of  what  are  now  called 
snnnff^^  miracles,  the  liquefaction  of 
the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  and  the 
holy  fire,  are  deficient  in  the 
essential  element  of  furnishing 
tests  of  the  truth  of  a  Divine  mis- 
sion. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
occurrences  which  are  more  fully 
and  unquestionably  attested  than 
any  oliher  series  of  marvels, 
ancient  or  modem — the  recoveries 
effected  among  the  visitants  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris.  The 
belief  in  the  possession  of  a  cura- 
tive power  by  certain  royal  or 
holy  personages,  is  as  old  as 
hieroglyphic  , records;    and    was 


acknowledged  by  a  solemn  cere- 
monial even  subsequently  to  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
in  England.  Nor  are  those  absent 
who  attribute  the  abandonment  of 
the  ceremony  of  touching  for  the 
Kin^s  Evil  to  the  fact  that  the 
healmg  virtue  accompanies  here- 
ditary representation  and  is  un- 
affected Dv  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Tales  of  curative  power 
are  not  unknown  in  our  own 
day.  But  even  if  they  can  be 
verified,  the  phenomenon  is  quite 
distinct  from  theologic  miracle, 
according  to  the  definition  inferred 
from  the  Pentateuch. 

The  form  of  miracle  regarded 
as  the  highest  by  the  Jewish  Law 
was  premction  of  a  favourable 
event  which  subsequently  occurred 
in  accordance  with  the  prediction. 
The  form  of  seal  or  attestation 
most  regarded  by  the  common 
people  of  the  Jews  in  Herodian 
times  is  spoken  of  by  the  Evangel- 
ists as  a  sign  from  heaven,  that 
is  to  say,  a  predicted  eclipse.  Two 
very  famous  wonders  in  the  Jevrish 
history  are  of  this  class,  and  the 
prophetic  books  contain  allusions, 
more  or  less  intelligible,  to  cer- 
tain famous  eclipses  which  occur- 
red within  historic  times.  The 
prediction  of  an  eclipse,  which  is 
now  a  matter  of  absolute  certitude 
to  the  astronomer,  was  altogether 
out  of  the  range  of  the  science  of 
a  people  who  were  forbidden  to 
reffulate  their  year  by  a  written 
calendar,  and  were  bound  to  fix 
the  first  day  of  the  first,  and  of  the 
seventh,  month  by  actual  observa- 
tions of  the  moon.  Supposing, 
then,  the  communication  to  a  pro- 
phet of  the  approximate  date  of  a 
coming  eclipse,  we  have  on  the  one 
hand  a  communication  of  the  ut- 
most simplicity  (if  we  admit  the 
possibility  of  supernatural  commu- 
nication at  all),  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  sign  of  the  most  authentic 
sanction  in  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
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.pie  in  question.  But  the  effect 
and  virtue  of  this  sign  depends  to 
a  considerable  degree  on  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people.  We  are  not 
insinuating  that  Isaiah  or  that 
Joshua  had  any  information  from 
Chaldean  astronomers  of  which 
they  made  use  in  order  to  win  the 
confidence  of  their  own  people. 
But  at  the  present  day  the  Arabs 
of  Syria  would  regard  a  man  as  a 
prophet  who  announced  to  them 
with  accuracy  the  details  of  a  com- 
ing eclipse,  which  he  had  easily 
acquirea  himself  from  the  nautical 
almanack.  Thus,  the  degree  of 
the  knowledge  or  civilisation  both 
of  the  people  addressed  and  of  the 
messenger  who  appeals  to  a  sign 
in  sanction  of  his  message,  must 
be  imderstood  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  correct  view  of  any 
asserted  miracle.  We  must  not 
argue  back  from  an  advanced  state 
of  knowledge  to  events  occurring 
in  a  remote  period.  The  case  of 
our  present  anticipation  of  eclipses 
is  directly  in  point.  Neither,  on 
the  other  hand,|mu8t  we  infer  that  a 
discovery  of  a  modus  operandi  in  that 
which  was  once  considered  to  be 
supernatural,  diminishes  the 
weight  of  a  sign  which  occurred 
in  a  less  enlightened  time.  The 
cardinal  point  of  the  question  is  the 
commimication  to  the  messenger. 
If  we  admit  this  to  be  supernatural, 
other  difficulties  ajre  trivial.  Whe- 
ther the  knowlede^e  imparted  be 
of  a  nature  which  now  appears 
simple,  or  which  still  seeins  mar- 
vellous, matters  little  or  nothing. 
All  future  events  share  in  the  con- 
ditions that  they  are  vague,  sha- 
dowy, imcertain  in  anticipation, 
but  that  they  become  historic  by 
the  fact  of  tneir  occurrence.  We 
are  now  acquainted,  by  telegraph, 
with  the  bursting  of  a  monsoon  in 
India  within  a  few  hours  of  its 
occurrence.  We  are  thus  able  to 
anticipate  a  sequence  of  events 
depending   on  that  fall  of  rain. 


In  India  itself,  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  anticipate  that 
rainfall  by  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  distant  stations.  Had 
a  priest  or  a  missionary  done  so 
(the  people  being  imaware  of 
the  existence  of  a  telegraph), 
he  might  have  been  accept^ 
as  a  prophet.  If  the  intel- 
ligence had  been  given,  not  by 
the  wire,  but  by  a  dream,  or  by 
any  other  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  man  who  announced  it,  the 
circimistance  would  have  been 
exactly  the  same,  except  that  the 
medium  of  communication  would 
in  one  case  have  been  physical,  in 
the  other  metaphysical,  or  super- 
natural. Yet  the  occurrence  of 
the  latter  cannot  be  said  to  be 
impossible.  We  have  thus 
ourselves  so  far  advanced  in  our 
command  of  physical  elements 
that  wo  can  not  only  simulate, 
but  in  fi^eat  measure  understand, 
prophetic  communications.  To 
Know  what  is  now  occurring  at  a 
distance,  is  to  some  extent  to  know 
the  future.  But  the  knowledge  of 
what  occurs  at  a  distance  may  be 
a  very  modest  acquirement  for  a 
disembodied  intelligence.  The 
whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  communication.  Let  us 
once  admit  the  possibility  of  direct, 
inteUi^ble  communication  to  man 
from  the  invisible  world,  and  the 
rest  is  but  matter  of  detail  and  of 
evidence. 

V. 

Under  the. head  of  communica- 
tion, it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  both  the  Bible  and  the  New 
Testament  place  communication 
by  dream  on  the  same  level  as 
any  other  kind  of  Divine  message. 
"If  there  arise  amona  you  a 
prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams, 
and  gives  you  a  sign  or  a  wonder," 
are  the  words  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
the  passage  that  lays  down  the 
law  of  miracle.     The -accounts  of 
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Josepli,  of  Pharoah,  of  Nebuohad- 
nezzar,  of  Jacob,  of  Abimeleeli,  of 
Laban,  of  Solomon,  of  Daniel,  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptiires;  of  Joseph, 
of  Pilate's  wife,  of  Peter,*  and  of 
Panl,f  in  the  Oospels  and  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  are  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  Jewish  theory  as  to 
dreams,  which  is  expounded  at 
much  length  in  the  Ghemara  of 
the  9th  Section  of  the  Book 
Berachoth  of  the  Talmud.  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  words  used 
by  the  authors  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  not  identical  with  the 
words  used  by  the  first  EvanffeUst. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  distinction  between  them  is 
one  which  we  are  not  able,  even 
at  this  moment,  dearly  to  point 
out ;  and  that  to  the  Jew  it  was 
unimportant  or  unintelligible.  It 
may  make  a  considerable  difference 
in  our  ideas  whether  the  words 
''in  a  dream"  are  inserted,  as 
they  are  by  the  first  Evanfl;elist,| 
or  omitted,  as  they  are  by  the 
third.  §  To  the  Jew  of  Herodian 
times,  as  to  the  Arab  of  to-day, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
qualification  in  either  case  would 
be  matter  of  no  moment.  A  dream 
woxdd  naturally  be  supposed  to  be 
the  form  of  me  communication. 
Amongst  ourselves  it  is  held  as  a 
mark  of  superstition,  or  at  least  of 
want  of  education,  to  believe  in 
dreams.  The  floating  hints  of 
intelligence  thus  communicated 
with  which  most  of  us  have  from 
time  to  time  come  in  contact,  are 
quietly  set  down  to  "coincidence." 
It  is  not  remembered  that  to 
speak  of  a  coincidence  between 
two  events,  apparently  in  some 
way  connected,  is  only  to  admit  a 
fact,  not  to  explain  it.  Coincident 
facts  should  at  least   lead  ua  to 


search  for  conmion  origin.  Amid 
the  vast  mass  of  idle  ffossip  which 
besets  the  subi  ect,  such  established 
cases  of  signiycant  dreams  as  that 
which  preceded  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Percival,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  stand  out  with  startling 
distinctness.  We  can  but  repeat 
the  words  of  Aristotle,  that  wnile 
the  majority  of  dreams  are  vague, 
tmimportant,  or  explicable  by  the 
natural  action  of  the  brain,  the  fact 
that  dreams  not  thus  explicable 
do  at  times  occur  is  beyond  doubt. 

Dreams  of  this  nature,  then,  as 
to  which  the  Semitic  people,  the 
Latin  races  of  Southern  Europe, 
and  the  Celtic  population  of  our 
own  islands,  attach  an  importance 
which  men  of  Enfi^lish  culture 
consider  exaggerated,  are  ranked 
both  by  the  Pentateuch  and  by  the 
Jewish  doctors  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  mission  of  the  prophet. 
A  dream,  afterwards  fulfilled,  was 
both  a  message  and  a  sign.  To 
read  the  hidden  purport  of  the 
message  taxed  the  powers  of  the 
most  venerated  prophet.  And  the 
accomplished  dream  was  re^^arded 
as  a  fulfilled  prediction,  m  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word. 

We  are  thus  continuallv  re- 
minded of  the  totally  different 
stand-point  from  which  the  ques- 
tion of  the  miraculous  is  regarded 
by  the  Englishman  of  to-day 
and  by  the  hearer  of  Christ  or 
of  the  Apostles.  To  say  that  the 
Jew  lived  in  an  atmosj^here  of 
marvel,  will  be  only  mcorrect 
inasmuch  as  to  him  the  occurrence 
of  signs  and  wonders  was  a  part  of 
the  enected  coiirse  of  things.  He 
looked,  in  all  cases  of  dimculty, 
for  supernatural  guidance,  by 
oracle,  by  omen,  or  by  dream. 
The  Italian  of   to-day  does  the 
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same ;  at  least,  in  the  great  ma- 
jprity  of  the  rural  districts  of  Italy. 
Thus  a  sign  of  any  kind,  whether 
true  or  false,  had  a  currency  and 
acceptance  of  which  we  can  form 
no  adequate  idea.  If  a  person 
now  appeared  in  our  streets  or 
places  oi  public  recourse  and  an- 
nounced that  he  came  with  a  Divine 
message,  he  would  only  get  him- 
self into  a  lunatic  asylum.  If  he 
appealed  to  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prediction,  or  the  accomplishment 
of  a  dream,  as  a  proof  that  he  was 
not  mad,  but  inspired,  he  would 
ajppeal  altogether  in  vain.  With 
the  Jew,  or  the  Arab,  or  many  of 
the  Southern  people,  on  the 
contraiy,  even  clear  signs  of  what 
we  call  madness  would  not  detract 
from  the  authority  of  such  a  self- 
proGlaio^ied  prophet.  Those  whose 
mtelligences  are  thus  clouded  on 
the  physical  plane  are  regarded 
as  all  the  more  likely  to  be  in 
direct  communication  with  the  in- 
visible world. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  in  order  to 
form  any  intelligent  opinion  on 
this  subject  of  miracle,  we  must 
lay  aside  very  much  prejudice,  and 
must  approach  the  subject  with 
the  modest  pace  of  learners.  We 
must  endeavour  to  collect  facts. 
Our  search  will  be  directed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  evidence  alone. 
We  must  sift,  as  weU  as  collect 
that  evidence.  But  we  must  not 
apply  to  it  tests  altogether  foreign 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  To  most  of 
us  the  explanation  that  aprediction, 
published  imder  known  circum- 
stances, and  afterwards  definitely 
fulfilled,  was  made  in  consequence 
of  a  dream,  would  destroy 
the  daim  of  the  anticipation 
to  be  thought  miraculous.  To 
the  Jew  it  was  not  so.  That 
method  was  as  acknowledged  a 
mode  of  Divine  commimication,  to 
his  mind,  as  any  other.  Our  in- 
quiry, then,  should  be  as  to  the 
proof  of  the  asserted  fact,  rather 


than  as  to  what  we  may  consider 
the  importance  of  the  surrounding- 
conditions.  If  a  man  arrived,  on 
a  given  day,  in  London,  stating^ 
that  he  had  been  informed  that 
the  Chancellor's  life  was  in  danger, 
and  if,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
reached  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, big  with  warning,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fell 
beneath  the  bullet  of  the  assassin^ 
it  is  b^  no  means  so  sure  that  the 
Semitic  view  of  the  caseos  errone- 
ous, and  that  the  question  whether 
the  impression  which  sent  hhxk 
from  Devonshire  were  made  on 
his  mind  in  the  sleeping  or  in  the 
waking  state  is  matter  of  compara- 
tively xmimportant  detail.  That 
the  agent  of  death  was  a  bullet,, 
rather  than  a  sudden  and  fatal 
disease,  does  not  affect  the  case,, 
provided  it  be  clear  that  the 
assassin  and  the  author  of  the 
forebodings  were  not  in  communi- 
cation. 

VI. 

The  preceding  inquiry  has  been 
limited  to  the  views  of  miracle 
entertained  by  the  writers  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  and 
by  the  doctors  of  the  Jewish  Law. 
It  has  been  so  confined  because  it 
is  within  this  circle  alone  that 
the  authority  for  the  Christian 
conception  of  miracle  as  a  theolo- 
gical or  religious  question  is  to  be 
found.  Those  Patristic,  medisdval^ 
or  modem  writers  who  have  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  this  subject,, 
without  familiar  acquaintance  with, 
what  may  be  called  its  common 
law,  have  rather  perplexed  than 
illustrated  it.  Those  anti-theolo* 
gical  writers  who  have  insisted  on 
the  impossibility,  or  inherent  in- 
credibility, of  miracle  have  shewn^ 
if  possible,  a  still  more  profound 
imorance  of  the  matter  of  which 
they  spoke.  The  primary  princi- 
ple is  clear  and  simple.  It  is  laid 
down  with  perfect  distinctness  in 
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the  Pefntateach.  It  is  discussed 
by  MaimonideSy  and  other  great 
Semitic  writers,  as  the  belid  in 
tiie  occurrence  of,  and  the  rules  for 
discrimination  in,  events  of  a  mi- 
ncolous  nature  entered  into  the 
daily  Hfe  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Thus  regcurded,  while  grave  ques- 
tions may  stUl  be  open  with  regard, 
first,  to  the  physical  limits  within 
which  miracle  may  be  regarded  as 
credible  ;  and  secondly,  as  to  the 
moral  limits  which  dd&ne  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  doctrine ;  the  pri- 
mary question  becomes  reduced 
amply  to  that  of  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  evidence  brought  for- 
ward in  any  particular  case. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  broader  and 
mMB  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject,  into  which  it  might  be  both 
msfaructive  and  interesting  to  enter. 
Between  the  belief  of  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  of  Joshua,  or  of 
Hezekiah,  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
miracles,  and  that  of  the  contem- 
porary Egyjytians,  Syrians,  and 
Assynans,  liie  difference  was  simply 
that  ofthe  Object  of  worship.  The 
l^ing  of  Moab  had  the  same  de- 
Bcri^tion  of  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
sacrifice  that  was  held  by  the  He- 
brew Patriarch.  The  langui^e  of 
Sennacherib,  Sargon,  or  Shal- 
mauezer,  as  recovered  from  tablets 
>ud  obelisks  of  cuneiform  record, 
is  indistinguishable,  except  as  to 
the  names  of  the  deities  mvoked, 
^  the  sites  of  their  temples 
*Jni  favoured  abtiJes,  from  the 
^^ag«  of  Isaiah  or  of  Jeremiah, 
otit  to  enter  on  tJie  comparative 
y^sw  of  tlie  question,  to  inquire' 
J^to  tlie  oracles  of  Egypt,  Libya, 
S^ece,  Eome,  Oaul,  England, 
^^Hiiaiiy,  not  only  d^^mamlH 
*^ple  ipat^e  and  careful  researeli, 
^^i  tttiaetj  a  philosophic,  rather 
J*^*^  a  religious  qut^stion,  in  so 
*^v  m  the  ttTm  religious  is  ooti~ 

^edtotho  faith  of  Christendom, 
^the  iame  way  the  history  of  be- 

^  ia  the  manifestation  of  w'hat 


is  called  the  supernatural,  first 
from  the  dawn  of  history  down  to- 
the  closing  of  the  temples  by  Oon- 
stantine,  and  then  from  the  days- 
of  Constantine  to  our  own  time, 
including  the  weird  and  little 
understood  phenomena  of  witch- 
craft, religious  mania,  mesmeric 
trance,  electro-biology,  and  Ame- 
rican Spiritualism,  covers  a  large 
area  of  contemplation.  An  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  the  entire 
subject  is  desirable.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  more  possible  to  perform 
such  a  task  a  few  years  hence  than 
it  is  at  the  present  moment.  But 
it  is  unneceesarv  that  the  religious 
treatment  of  the  question,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
doctrines  and  the  sacred  books  of 
the  monotheistic  religions,  should 
await  this  more  comprehensive 
labour.  It  is  not  as  a  pnilosophic, 
but  as  a  religious,  question  that 
the  doctrine  of  miracles  is  in- 
teresting to  ninety-nine  persons- 
out  of  every  hundred  amongst  us. 
And  as  this  branch  or  portion  ot 
the  inquiry  is  in  itself  simple,, 
defined,  and  capable  of  exhaustive 
treatment,  there  seems  no  good 
reason  for  postponing  discussion 
imtil  the  completion  of  a  more 
arduous  task,  on  the  very  bases 
and  postulates  of  which  much 
question  will  arise  in  all  but  very 
luminous  minds. 

We  can  thus  afford  to  neglect, 
on  the  one  hand,  such  attacks  as 
that  of  the  famous  easay  on  mira- 
dea,  and  on  the  other  hand,  all 
such  defences  as  have  been  roared 
without  full  and  familiar  aoqaaint* 
anc©  with  those  pr(M:ise  rules  whi«h 
have  been  laid  down  by  tho  only 
authorities  to  which  the  (Student  of 
the  view  of  the  mh'aculous  hyld 
by  the  write I'B  of  the  Bible  tian 
confidently  refer.  The  ChiLrch  of 
Home  lA  to  this  houx  t^itnslstent  in 
her  acceptance  of  the  main  doctrine 
of  the  written  and  of  the  ui*al  law 
on  the  subject  of  miro^ea.    How* 
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ever  striking  the  appeal  made  by 
any  event,  wonder,  or  fulfilled 
prediction  to  the  imagination,  the 
acceptance  of  such  event  as  not 
only  a  true,  but  a  holy,  miracle  is 
subordinated  to  the  accordance  of 
the  doctrine  attested  by  the  worker 
of  such  miracle  with  the  Divine 
law.  Conveyed  in  other  words, 
the  faith  has  been  constant  in  the 
Ohurch  that  the  imagination  must 
be  subjected  to  the  intelligence, 
and  that  wonder  must  sit  at  the 
feet  of  faith.  It  is  the  moral  or 
religious  doctrine  of  the  worker  of 
miracles  that  attests  the  origin  of 
his  thaimiaturgic  power.  No  such 
power  is  in  itself  to  be  held  suffi- 
cient to  attest  the  truth  of  any  doc- 
trine inconsistent  with  the  Divine 
law,  or  with  the  weightier  matters 
of  mercy,  justice,  and  truth. 

It  may  be  here  observed  how 
much  worse  than  idle  is  the  attempt 
which  has  been  organised,  some 
years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a 
thousand  pounds  per  week,  raised 
from  the  pockets  of  well-meaning 
but  misguided  persons,  to  effect 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to 
•Ohristianity.  Experience  as  to  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  fund 
appears,  happily,  to  have  reduced 
the  annual  subscriptions.  The 
primary  position  taken  by  the 
agents  of  these  societies  is  that 
they  understand  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures better  than  the  custodians 
of  the  Law,  to  whom  Hebrew  has 
never  become  a  dead  language. 
Whereas,  as  a  rule,  they  read  (if 
they  can  read  them  at  all) 
without  any  acquaintance  with 
the  necessary  supplement  6f 
the  Synhedral  laws.  And  then 
they  insist  on  the  hard-hearted- 
ness  of  the  Jews  in  resisting 
the  truth  of  the  miraculous 
attestations  of  Ohristianiiy.  These 
searchers  for  proselytes  are  ima- 
ware  that  neither  Moses  himself 
nor  any  prophet  who  followed 
liim,    could    have    assigned    any 


weight  to  any  miracle  adduced  to 
justify  a  departure  from  the 
express  language  of  the  ancient 
law.  Nothing  was  more  carefully, 
positively,  and  authoritatively 
forbidden.  The  aim,  then,  of  the 
Christian  missionary  should  be,  not 
to  urge  ^at  miraculous  attestation 
was  given  to  doctrines  subversive 
of  the  Law,  but  to  shew  that  be- 
tween his  teaching  and  that  of  the 
ppreat  Prophet  of  Mount  Sinai  there 
IS  a  real  accord  and  harmony.  Let 
him  do  this,  and  he  will  persuade 
the  Jew  on  ground  which  admits 
of  no  dispute.  Let  him  fail  to  do 
this,  and  no  appeal  to  miracle, 
however  fully  attested  to  have 
taken  place,  has,  or  ought  to  have, 
any  effect  in  disturbing  the  faith  of 
the  believer  in  the  Divine  inspira- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch.  Not  a  ]ot  or 
a  tittle  of  the  Law,  according  to  the 
words  of  Christ  himself,  was  to  pass 
from  the  obedience  of  the  Jew. 

Had  the  f  imds  raised  in  a  single 
year  by  these  societies  been  de- 
voted to  the  founding,  at  our  two 
great  Universities,  of  a  chair  of 
Aramaic  literature,  the  occupant 
of  which  should  not  (like  Begins 
Professors  of  Hebrew)  expound  the 
books  of  the  Prophets  from  the  in- 
terpretation of  St.  Jerome,  in  con- 
temptuous ignorance  of  the  mass  of 
national  literature  which  shews 
what  was  the  Law  as  in  action  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  something 
more  might  have  been  done  than 
the  stirring  up  angry  controversy 
or  the  purchase  of  a  few  temporary 
adherents  to  a  professed  creed. 
Only  Christians  very  ignorant  of 
Judaism  can  hope  by  the  methods 
already  employed  to  effect  any 
change  in  the  views  of  a  Jew. 
Only  a  Jew  who  is  something  worse 
than  ignorant  is  likely  to  be  affected 
by  any  such  argument. 

VIL 

It  is  evident  from  the  f ore^ing 
considerations  ^^  ftat  _  a  ^  jperlecQy 
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-compact    and    intelligible    theory 
of  the  subject  of  miracles  is  to  l>e 
drawn  from  a  study  of  the  only 
writings  which  have  any  authority 
on    the    subject    as  a  matter  of 
theology.     The  entire  structure  of 
the  attack  on  the  belief  in  the 
-miraculous,  based  on  a  false  defi- 
nition  of    the  doctrine  attacked, 
crumbles  into  dust.     We  see  in 
the  belief  in  the  miracidous  an 
integral    portion    of    the   Jewish 
Telip^on,    Dased    on    the    express 
-ordinance  of  the  written  law,  and 
fully  illustrated  by  the  Bynhedral 
legislation,  by  the  civil  and  domes- 
tic life  of  the  people,  and  by  the 
writings  of  the  great  Aramaic  and 
Arab  writers.     Of  the  perfect  oon- 
-fiifltency  of   this  belief  with  the 
faith  of  contemporary  nations  we 
have    not    allowed    ourselves    to 
speak.     It  was  so  accordant   in 
point  of  fact ;  but  that  is  part  of  a 
fnore  general  inquiry.    Aoove  all, 
it   is  certain  that    the   very  law 
which  acknowledged  the  evidence 
-of  wonder,  prediction,  or  dream, 
as    a  sign  of  a   Divine  message, 
guarded    that    admission  by  me 
provision  that  the  message  must 
be  accordant  with  the  law  itself. 
No  miracle,   for  instance,   would 
have  been  held  to  give  weight  to 
tue  words  of  a  prophet  or  teacher 
who  should  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  what  he  might  choose  to 
call  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial 
law  ;  or  to  say  that  the  spirit,  and 
not  the  letter  of  the  law  was  to  be 
obeyed;  or  that  any  part  of  the 
ancient  institution  was  symbolic, 
nnimportant,  or  transitory.     And 
the  Catholic  Church,  while  holding 
that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
language  of  the  Evangelist  that  the 
power  of  working  miracles  abode 
with   her   priests,  as  an  attesta- 
tion of  true  fa:th,  has  ever  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  being  misled  by 
.miracles  which  she  considers  not 
divine  but  diabolic. 

On    the  other  hand,   we   must 


acknowledge  that  when  we  seek 
for  the  evidence  on  which  an  im- 
partial student  of  history  can  be 
called  upon  to  accept  any  par- 
ticular miracle  as  an  established 
fact,  we  are  ven^  much  at  se*. 
All  that  we  have  firmly  within  our 
grasp  is  the  fact  Uiat  certain 
miracles  were,  at  certain  times, 
objects  of  popular  belief ;  or  that 
they  are  so  represented  in  certain 
books  of  great  'antiquity,  and 
highly  venerated  by  their  cus- 
todians. The  establishment  of  the 
authenticity  and  perfectly  historic 
character  of  these  oooks  is  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  exact  sense  in  which 
their  testimony  is  to  be  under- 
stood. It  is  only  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  generation  that  lite- 
rary criticism,  in  this  country,  has 
begun  to  apply  itself  to  this  pre- 
liimnary  task.  With  regard  to 
the  more  ancient  marvels  of  the 
Hebrew  books,  our  oldest  evidence 
as  to  the  state  of  the  text  (for  a 
portion  of  them  only)  ascends 
to  about  270  vears  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  At  that  time  we  are 
made  aware,  by  the  variant  Greek 
versions,  that  differences  of  some 
importance  existed  in  the  text^  As 
to  the  state  of  the  latter  before  the 
time  of  Ezra,  and  as  to  the  actual 
date  of  many  books  or  portions  of 
books  in  their  present  form,  we  are 
quite  in  the  dark.  It  was,  indeed, 
held  by  some  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
that  the  whole  of  the  Bible  was 
re-written  by  Ezra.  Divine  in- 
spiration was  claimed  for  his  guid- 
ance ;  but  means  of  verification 
were  wanting.  The  Talmud 
ascribes  the  earlier  books  to  the 
prophets  whose  ^deeds  or  words 
were  recorded  in  them ;  and  even 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  which 
speaks  of  Moses  in  the  third  per- 
son, and  quotes  particular  passages 
as  words  spoken  by  Moses,  is  there 
ascribed  to  the  authorship  of  that 
great  legislator.   JWe^reJ^ 
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face  to  face  with  an  ancient  faith, 
an  ancient  public  and  popular 
opinion.  We  observe  its  general 
consistent  harmony — ^but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  assume  its  his- 
loric  exactitude.  We  can  only 
say,  So  they  believed. 

Nor  does  the  case  alter  when 
we  come  down  to  the  later  historic 
period.  We  are  aware  that  the 
accounts  of  the  miracles  given  in 
the  New  Testaanent  are  in  full 
harmony  with  the  popular  belief 
at  the  time,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, of  their  composition. 
For  the  more  striking  and  import- 
ant of  these  miracles  precedents 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  The  healing  of  the 
lepers,  the  revival  of  the  dead — as 
they  were  held  to  be  until  restored 
to  their  friends — the  ascension  of 
the  human  body  from  the  earth, 
the  midtiplication  of  food,  the 
counteraction  of  the  destructive 
energies  of  Nature,  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
particular  form  of  relief  described 
as  the  healinfi^  of  demoniacs  is  not 
therein  to  be  found.  But  the 
Jews  were  familiar  with  that  be- 
lief from  the  time  of  their  return 
fron^  Babylon.  And  its  presence 
among  the  Egyptians  nearly,  or 
quite  as  far  back  as  the  date  of  the 
Exodus  is  proved  by  hieroglyphic 
records.  So  naturally  was  any  pro- 
phetic mission  held  to  be  accom- 
panied and  attested  by  miracles, 
that  the  first  Evangelist  leans  more 
on  the  argument  of  the  fulfilment 
of  certain  prophetic  passages  of 
the  Scriptures  or  rather  of  the 
Targums,  than  upon  the  miracles 
which  he  relates. 

At  the  same  time,  when  we  seek 
for  direct  evidence  of  a  single 
miraculous  occurrence,  we  £id 
nothing  beyond  an  anonymous  be- 
lief. In  only  three  or  four  instances 
is  the  subject  of  a  miracle  named 
or  identified.  In  none  is  the  name 
of  the  informant  of  the  writer,  or 


that  of  the  writer  himself,  given.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  accounts 
are  erroneous.  But  it  does  follow 
that  evidence  such  as  is  demanded 
to  establish  a  fact  of  the  most 
ordinary  occurrence,  is  altogether 
wanting  with  regard  to  any  of 
these  events.  Unknown  historians 
relatethem,  relate  them  in  imperfect 
accordance  with  each  other,  and 
relate  them  without  telling  their 
reader  of  their  sources  of  informa- 
tion. We  may  have  our  own 
opinions  as  to  who  these  writers 
were;  but  the  fact  is  undeniable 
that  they  have  not  thought  fit  to 
authenticate  the  works  by  the 
declaration  of  their  own  names. 

Of  only  one  writer  of  early- 
Christian  times  we  have  numerous 
and  undoubted  writings.  That 
he  was,  like  his  fellow  students  of 
the  law,  a  firm  believer  in  miracle, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  But 
he  has  not  supplied  that  direct 
evidence  which  we  seek.  From  the 
expressions  which  he  uses  he  ap- 
pears to  have  held  himself  sedu- 
lously aloof  from  the  twelve  chosen 
witnesses  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
change  his  views  as  to  Christianity 
appear  to  have  been  purely  sub- 
jective. It  is  to  the  change  wrought 
in  his  own  inner  conviction  that 
he  always  refers ;  not  to  the 
effect  produced  on  him  by  ex- 
ternal testimony.  On  the  single 
occasion  on  which  he  alludes  to- 
those  who  had  seen  Jesus  after  the 
Besurrection,  in  an  account  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  reconciled 
with  either  of  the  other  four  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament,  he 
speaks  of  an  appearance  to  himselT 
last  of  all,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  others. 
Whether  he  here  refers  to  the 
occurrence  on  the  road  to  Damas- 
cus, or  to  the  vision  in  the  Temple 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  is  not  dear.  In  either 
case  he  ftpp^ft^  Jo.  plac^  a  sub- 
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jectire,  on  the  same  footing  with  an 
objectiTe,  appearance.     Soth  are 
<x>nc6iTable ;  and  either  miffht  be 
•quite  oonyindng  to  the  witness. 
Bat  the  testimonj  of   the  Evan- 
gelists is  supposed  to  refer,  not 
to   visions,     but    to  the  distinct 
sight  and  touch,  by  the  Apostles 
and    the     women,     or    some    of 
tiiem,      of     the      actual    human 
form  that  had  been  crucified  and 
buried.     When    these    pieces    of 
direct  evidence  (if  we  only  had 
them    from  the  witnesses    them- 
selves) are  put  by  a  controversial 
writer  of  that  day*  on  the  same 
level  as  a  trance,  vision,  or  dream 
of  his  own,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
he   much  damages  the  claim  of 
the  other  writers  to  be  speaking 
from  positive  evidence,   at    least 
amon^   anv  but  Semitic  people. 
The  Jewish  indifference  to  wnat 
we  consider  essentials  cannot  be 
more  strikingly  displayed  than  it 
is  in  this  argument  of  the  Epistle. 
Again,   then,   we    are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
while  g^at  and  wonderful  miracles 
were  believed  by  many  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Jesus  Christ  to  have 
attended  his  ministry,  in  fiiU  ac* 
cordance  with  the  national  faith  in 
such  events,  no  single  writer,  dis- 
ciple,  or  witness  has  been  found 
to  give  such  positive  evidence  of  any 
fact  as  we  find  given,  for  example, 
by  Herodotus    of  matters  which 
came  under  his  personal  cognisance. 
This  fact  does  not  disprove  the 
occurrence    of    the   miracles.     It 
does  not,  properly  regarded,  even 
throw  doubt  on  their  probability. 
But  it  does  draw  the  exact  line 
between    the     probable,    or    the 
generally  believed,  and  the  proven, 
or  between    public    rumour  and 
le«d  evidence. 

Nor  is  this  truth,  which  it  is  ipi- 
poasible  to  question,  to  be  regarded 
as  in  any  wav  hostile  to  a  true 
acceptance  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
GbxitA.    If  we  had  direct,  signed, 


personal  testimony  of  eve  witnesses 
to  each  of  the  thirty-five  miracles 
mentioned  by  the  Evangelists,  the 
authoriij  of  the  Law  on  me  subject 
would  remain  unaltered.  Of  the 
permanence  and  authority  of  that 
Law,  down  to  the  very  power  of  the 
crowns  or  horns  of  certain  letters  in 
the  synagop^e  copies  of  the  Boll, 
it  is  impossible  to -speak  with  more 
respect  than  in  the  words  of  Jesus 
himself.  No  miracle,  however 
attested,  was  to  save  from  lapida- 
tion  any  prophet  who  disowned 
that  Law.  No  prof»het  ever  spoke 
of  its  permanence  m  more  precise 
terms  than  did  Jesus  himself.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  if  we  had 
that  full  body  of  testimony  which 
would  be  demanded  by  those  to 
whom  miracles  appeared  something 
apart  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  rather  tha^  a  natural 
attribute  of  the  prophetic  function, 
we  should  be  still  unable  to  ad- 
vance a  single  step  beyond  the 
inflexible  limits  laid  down  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

VHL 

It  is  a  conceivable,  and  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer  it  is  the  most 
probable,  theory,  that  in  the  earlier 
centuries  of  human  history  the  com- 
munication between  the  visible  and 
the  invisible  worlds  was  more  free, 
certain,  and  palpable  than  in  later 
times.  The  universal  consensus 
of  ancient  history,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, is  to  that  effect.  The  onlv 
arg^ument  that  is  urged  in  opposi- 
tion is  that  some  learned  'men-~ 
principally  of  the  surgical  craft — 
GO  not  think  it  probable.  On  one 
side  we  have  the  testimony  of  all 
ancient  history — ^that,  be  it  ob- 
served, of  hieroglyphics  and  cimei- 
f orm  tablets,  as  well  as  of  papyri 
and  parchments.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  opinion — ^it 
may  be  disrespectful  to  say  of 
modem  sciolists;  but  the  mere 
fact  of  speaking  dogmatically  in 
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contempt  of  all  the  evidence  which 
exists,  DO  it  more  or  less  worthy 
of  credence,  can  hardly  deserve 
any  name  but  that  of  sciolism. 
Nor  would  these  opponents  of  the 
ancient  creed  have  had  the  stand- 
ing room  accorded  to  them  which 
they  now  hold,  but  for  the  distinc- 
tion made  by  theologians,  in  equal 
contempt  of  the  true  sources  of 
authoritative  information,  between 
tlie  relations  of  the  two  worlds 
within  and  without  the  narrow 
limits  of  Palestine,  or  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  But  when  we  find  that, 
at  the  earliest  period  to  which  we 
can  trace  sacred  law,  or  written 
history,  it  was  clearly  laid  down 
as  a  principle  that  the  miraculous 
must  be  suoservient  to  the  right ; 
that  there  is  a  truth  and  a  justice 
which  no  sign  or  wonder  could 
warrant  any.  man  in  questioning 
or  in  perverting,  and  that  whatever 
counsel  or  message  man,  in  his 
utmost  need,  might  seek  or  might 
obtain  from  powers  invisible, 
human  conduct  must  always  be 
ultimately  judged  by  a  law  written 
on  human  conscience,  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  a  Divine  truth,  and  of 
a  Divine  word  in  the  heart  of  man, 
compared  to  the  vital  energy  of 
which  it  may  well  be  said  that 
signs  are  not  for  those  who  believe, 
but  for  those  who  believe  not. 

IX 

In  conclusion,  the  doctrine  of 
attestation  of  Divine  communica- 
tion, by  prediction  or  by  marvel,  is 
an  essential  feature  of  all  ancient 
forms  of  religion.  If  Christianity 
claims  to  have  inherited  it  from 
Judaism,  she  should  the  more  care- 
fully remember  the  wise  limits  im- 
posed by  the  Jewish  legislator  on 
the  acceptance  of  such  testimony. 
The  possibility  of  the  miraculous 
can  only  be  doubted  by  those  who 
disbdieve  in  immaterial  existence, 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 


in  a  Divine  guidance  of  human 
affairs.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
ignorant  of  every  country,  age,  or 
creed,  have  substituted  for  a  belief 
in  the  lofty  guidance  of  miracles, 
the  superstitious  fear  of    magic^ 
The    substance    has    always    its 
shadow :  the  true  doctrine  has  ever 
its  superstitious  echo.     The  very 
central  idea  of  the  miraculous  is 
lost  in  the  vulvar    notion   of    a 
miracle— the   viugar   notion,    not 
only  of  the  devotee  but  of  the 
materialist.     A  man  in  a  certain 
stage  of  ignorance  would  accept 
from  his  priest,  with  equal  assur- 
ance, the  information  that  a  circle 
can  be  miraculously  made  so  that 
the  circumference  shall  be  exactly 
three  times  its  diameter,  or  that  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  was  foretold  to- 
happen  at  a  given  time.   The  well- 
educated  man  knows  that  the  first 
statement  is  not  that  of  a  miracle,, 
but    of      an    absurdity — a    con- 
tradiction     in    terms.        As     to 
the     latter,       he      knows      that 
such  fore-knowledge  can  only  be 
communicated  by  an  intelligence 
superior  to  that  of  the  peasant  in 
question,  whether  that  intelligence 
be  human  or  otherwise.     He  will 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  first 
supposition,  before  he  accepts  the 
second.     But  he  can  offer  no  sound 
reason  why  the  latter  mode  of  en- 
lightenment should  not  occur.     It 
is  rather  in  the  wonderful  economy 
of   the    Divine   government ;    it» 
avoidance  of  waste  of  power,  as 
well  as  of  waste  of  material;  its 
habitual    accomplishment   of   the 
grandest    ends    oy    the    simplest 
means,   than  in  tiie  idea  of  diffi- 
culty  as  to   mode   of   communi- 
cation, that  the  religious  man  will 
find  the  most  reason  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  truth  of  any  reasonably 
asserted  miracle.    It  is  in  the  as- 
sertion that    events    contrary    to 
known  principles  of  phj  sicad  nature 
are  accomplished  by  the  Law-giver 
of  nature  on  Jrivi^  occasions^  or 
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for   grotesque    object,  that   the 
really  irrdigious  treatment  of  the 
sabjeot    consists.      Peasants    in 
Syria,  in  Italy,  in  Ireland,  and 
donbdess  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  have  a  profound  dread 
of  the  magical,  or  as  they  call  it, 
tlie  miracmous,  power  of  the  priest. 
The  belief  in  weir-wolves  is  yet 
prevalent  in   Italy.      llie    Irish 
peasant  is  said  to  belieye— or  very 
recently  to  have  believed — ^in  the 
power  of  the  priest  to  turn  a  man 
into    a    hare.      The    belief    in 
the    curative    or    magical    effect 
of  certain  rites  performed  by  the 
priest  is  not  confined  to  the  pea- 
santry of  the  countries  cited.    A 
certain  flavour  of  that  doctrine  is 
found  to  pervade  religious  do^ma 
to    a   remarkable    extent.      The 
devout  feeling  is  not  wounded  by 
this  dangerous  tendency.     On  the 
contrary,  that  feelinfi^,  when  car- 
ried to  excess,  and  becoming  de- 
voteeism,  nourishes  and  chenshes 
the  error.    But  nothing   can  be 
more   hostile  to  a  vigorous  and 
intelligent  religion.      Nothing  is 
of  more  evil  omen  than  the  spread 
of  a  feeling  of  that  nature  among 
certain  circles  even  in  this  country. 
To  the  grotesque  caricature  of 
^  faith  which  is  presented  by  devout 
Superstition,  is    due    the  no  less 
grotesque  negativism  which  steals 
tiie  more    respectable    name    of 


Scepticism.    The  growth,  and  the 
education,  of  all  the  qualities  of 
the  human  mind,  from  age  to  age,, 
correspond  very  closely  to  those  of 
the    mind  of    the   individual    in 
rising  from  infancy  to  m^ohood. 
The  child  receives  all  informatiou 
as  truth.    Experience  disenchants 
him,   and    enforces    inquiry    and 
research.    The  man  who  accepts 
all  positive  statements  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  child  is  no  other 
than  a   fool.     There    is    nothings 
unphilosophical  or  irreligious  iu 
the  idea  that  a  larger  amount  of 
direct  teaching,  from  an  invisible 
source,  may  have  been  easy  and 
Rood  for  men  in  the  infancy  of  the- 
human  race,  and  that  as  tune  ran 
on,  the  sterner  education  of  the* 
boyhood    of   humanity    lost    tho 
ancient  whisper  of  unseen  guides.. 
In  life,  as  we  see  it  to  exist  now, 
and  in  life  as   we  conceive  it  to. 
exist  hereafter,  knowledge  is  con- 
tinually taking  the  place  of  faith.. 
What  we  behoved  yesterday,  we 
know  to-day.    That  which  is  to- 
day obscure  may  to-morrow  be-^ 
come  clear.     Knowledge,   to  the- 
healthy  mind,  is  ever  growing.  As 
it  extends,   it    covers    more    and 
more  of  the  horizon  of  speculation. 
Could  knowledge  become  perfect, 
faith  would  be  no  more.    It  would 
be  turned  to  sight.    Love  alone  is. 
imperishable  and  immortal. 

F.  B.  COWDBE^. 
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By  Mabbl  Collins,  Author  of  "An  Innocent  Sinner,"  &c. 


ChaptebI. 

•new  schools  and  old. 

**  My  dear  Miss  Armine,  I  assure 
you  we  shall  have  the  greatest  fun 
in  the  world  this  afternoon.  Dr. 
Ernestine  Vavasour  is  coming  to 
«ee  me— you  know  Miss  Vavasour, 
.do you  not?" 

**Yes,"  said  Miss  Armine,  "I 
have  seen  her.  She  is  tall,  fair, 
very  handsome,  with  beautiful 
»deep  dark  eyes." 

**  You  always  remember  people 
by  their  pictorial  effects,  you  odd 

girl." 

"That's  because  my  work  lies 
in  what  you  call  *  pictorial  effects,' 
I  suppose,  Mrs.  Silbum.  What 
do  you  remember  them  by,  I  won- 
der ? — as  a  writer,  I  imagine  you 
must  have  some  special,  if  different 
method?" 

"I  never  forget  people's  little 

-odd   ways  and  pet  weaknesses," 

said  Mrs.  Silbum,  smiling.  "Now 

Miss   Vavasour    has    only  lately 

.taken  her  M.D.    And  you  know 

zshe  is  one  of  the  proudest  women 

that  ever  existed.     If  I  were  in 

her  place  I  should  chatter  to  every 

one  about  my  new  dignity.     But 

she  wishes  our  sex  to  be  viewed  as 

-entiiely  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the 

other ;  so  that  of  course  becoming 

an  M.D.  is  nothing  at  all  to  boast 

•  of.    Consequently  she  never  can  be 

got  to  speak  about  it  in  society ; 

and  the  best  fun  of  all  is  to  see 


her  with  a  real  old-fashioned  doc* 
tor,  who  regards  her  as  an  extra- 
ordinary new  sort  of  animal  when 
she  shews  medical  knowledge — 
which,  in  consequence,  she  can't 
often  be  got  to  do.  Well,  Coventry 
and  I  have  had  great  amusement 
lately  because  several  times  she 
has  met,  at  our  little  gathering 
here,  Dr.  Doldy — ^you  know  his 
name,  of  course." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Ar- 
mine, "everybody  knows  his 
name.  He  made  his  reputation 
ten  years  ago,  I  have  heard,  out 
of  me  Duchess  of  Dolldnun's 
kneecap.  He's  one  of  the  doctors 
of  fashion,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"Just  so,  my  dear,  if  not  the 
most  fashionable  of  all.  Well,  his 
presence  acts  like  a  refrigerator  on 
Miss  Dr.  Vavasour.  She  has  such 
a  horror  of  being  sneered  at  that 
she  becomes  the  mere  lady  of 
fashion  the  moment  she  sees  nim ; 
and  the  best  of  it  all  is  that  I  be- 
lieve our  orthodox  medico  has 
fallen  head  over  ears  in  love  with 
her." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Silbum !  Isn't 
he  too  old  for  her  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  he  is  at  what  I  con- 
sider the  prime  of  life,  and  he 
really  is  a  charming  man.  /  shan't 
tell  him  she's  just  got  her  M.D.,  / 
shall  not  spoil  sport,  if  I  can  only 
keep  Coventry  quiet,  for  I  thinK 
it  would  be  a  capital  thing  for  her 
to  marry  him.    They^  are  both  of 
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Ijood  birtli  and  sooial  position,  and 
she  would  get  her  medical  position 
at  once." 

**  You  won't  keep  me  quiet  much 
longer,"  said  a  voice  from  a  comer 
of  the  room.  **  I  nearly  died  from 
internal  convidsions  last  tince  they 
were  here,  to  see  the  dear,  gal- 
lant Doctor  so  desperately  smitten. 
But  I  marvel  not,  for  Dr.  Ernes- 
tine is  a  delicious  woman." 

**  I  didn't  know  you  were  there, 
Mr.  Silbum,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Armine. 

**  Ah,  I'm  fond  of  ui}'  quiet 
nook,'  said  that  gentleman. 
**  Dorothy  never  knows  how  much 
I  hear  of  her  chatter."  And  so 
speaking,  he  drew  back  a  curtain 
which  fell  over  a  deep  bow-window, 
and  became  visible,  just  emerging 
from  a  hammwk  which  was  slung 
therein.  He  presented  a  quaint 
appearance  as  he  advanced  to 
shake  hands  with  Miss  Armine, 
for  on  each  shoulder  clung  a  very 
small  kitten.  The  lady  looked  at 
him  with  jirofessional  pleasure ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  no  wonder,  for 
Coventry  8il bum's  face  was  of  a 
dreamy,  artistic  beauty,  and  his 
movements  were  full  of  an  entirely 
unconscious  grace. 

"  Dorothy  lets  me  have  my 
hammock  there  on  her  kettledrum 
days,  on  condition  that  I  don't 
make  niyself  ridiculous — it's  very 
good  of  her,  isn't  it  ?  I  never  know 
what  dear  practical  Dorothy  re- 
gards as  ridiculous,  so  I  keep 
quiet  and  enjoy  myself  with  my 
babies,  who  never  scold  me." 

A  knock  was  heard  at  that 
moment,  so  Coventry,  with  a  laugh 
of  childlike  glee,  vanished  behind 
his  curtain  again.  Dorothy's  eyes 
followed  him  with  a  soft  sweet  look 
in  them  which  he  alone  could 
bring  forth.  Dorothy  was,  in 
truth,  essentially  prosaic — while 
her  husband  not  only  wrote  lyrics 
but  lived  them,  after  his  own  gay, 
graceful,  careless,  loving  fashion. 


Coventry  was  seldom  seen  by  any- 
one without  some  little  helpbv^s 
animal  on  his  shoulder,  or  in  liis 
pocket,  a  favourite  volume,  or  a 
manuscript  book  devoted  to  sciib- 
bling,  in  his  hand. 

Ernestine  Vavasour  (nitn'tnl,  j  ust 
as  Mr.  Silburn  had  made  ^ood 
his  retreat.  There  was  au  un- 
wonted look  in  her  handsome  face 
which  both  ladies  noticed — with  a 
less  proud  woman  it  might  have 
been  a  blush — and  both  ladit^ 
thought  it  explained,  when  Dr. 
Doldy  appeared  behind  her,  at  a 
distance  measured  only  by  the 
trail  of  her  long  dress. 

*' Together!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Silbum ;  and  then  added  hastily, 
*'  How  charming  !  Come  near  the 
fire.  Miss  Vavasour — you  must  be 
so  cold ! " 

'*  We  met,"  explained  Dr.  Doldy, 
with  his  gallant,  punctilious  man- 
ner, **at  the  comer  of  the  street, 
Mrs.  Silbum,  and  found  that  we 
were  both  coming  to  visit  this 
most  pleasant  drawing-room  of 
yours. '^ 

*'  Miss  Armine— Dr.  Doldy,"  in- 
terposed Mrs.  Silburn,  anxious  to 
spare  him  his  excuses ;  and  then 
she  drew  her  little  kettledrum 
table  near  the  fire,  and  rang  fen* 
the  tea.  Dr.  Doldy,  who  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  full  of 
pleasant  gossip,  began  at  once  to 
talk  t*>  Miss  Armine— but  that 
quick -eyed  lady  observed  tliat 
though  he  spoke  to  her,  his  re- 
gards were  fixed  on  Miss  Vava- 
sour, and  that  he  often  tried  to 
entice  her  into  the  conversation. 

But  Miss  Vavasour  was  un- 
usually silent.  She  never  was  a 
woman  of  small  talk,  although  she 
went  much  into  society.  Perfectly 
gentle  in  manner,  she  was  of  a 
kind  of  burning,  fierce  disposition ; 
if  she  might  speak  on  her  favourite 
subjects  she  would  speak  so  ear- 
nestly and  so  well  as  to  delight, 
even  if  not  to  . convince^  _But  if 
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those  around  her  talked  of  mere 
ordinary  matters  which  appeared 
to  her  not  worth  notice  ;  or  if  they 
were  uncongenial  to  her  mode  of 
thought,  then,  instead  of  quietly 
following  the  lead,  as  many  wo- 
men would,  she  preferred  to  lean 
back  in  her  chair,  very  composed 
and  handsome,  with  the  abstracted 
look  that  came  at  such  moments  in 
her  deep,  soft,  earnest  eyes.  That 
look  had  brought  her  many  ad- 
mirers, although  most  of  them 
were  rather  afraid  of  her. 

Dr.  Doldy  and  Miss  Armine 
were  talking  of  some  of  the  pic- 
ture galleries  which  were  open  at 
the  tune. 

**Take  care,  Dr.  Doldy,"  said 
Mrs.  Silbum,  as  she  handed  him 
a  cup  of  tea.  **  You  don't  know 
that  Miss  Armine  is  an  art- 
student." 

''  Indeed !"  said  Dr.  Doldy,  stir- 
ring his  tea,  and  bowing  to  Miss 
Armine  with  a  gallant  air  that 
liad  a  very  decided  undertone  of 
sarcasm.  "I  must  take  care;  I 
am  very  much  afraid  of  Mrs.  Sil- 
bum— a  lady  journalist  who  can 
write  a  leader  upon  one  in  the 
Morning  Mail  is  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing— but  I  had  no  idea  I  was 
speaking  rashly  in  the  presence  of 
another  learned  lady." 

'*  Oh,  I  am  not  very  learned," 
laughingly  replied  Miss  Armine. 
'*  I  am  only  a  student  yet,  and 
shall  be  nothing  more  for  many  a 
year." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  the 
Doctor,  softly.  '*  Well,  I  remem- 
ber hearing  of  Fuseli's  fury  when 
first  the  admission  of  ladies  to  the 
Academy  School  was  broached.  He 
stumped  off  down  the  stairs,  grow- 
ling as  he  went,  *  Have  they  no 
BtockingB  to  dam  ?  Have  they  no 
l>udding8  to  make,  that  they  must 
coine  here  ?  '  But  those  days  are 
over.  There's  a  new  school  rising 
now,  Miss  Armine,  is  there  not — 
and  you,  I  suppose,  are  of  it  ?  " 


Miss  Armine  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  said  nothing ;  but 
looking  up  she  caught  such  a  flash 
from  Miss  Vavasour's  deep  eyes 
as  made  her  feel  that  though  Dr. 
Doldy  might  be  a  grandee  of  the 
old  school  she  need  not  be  crushed, 
for  a  champion  was  by  her  side, 
only  waiting  to  be  roused. 

"And  are  you  a  student  at  the 
Academy?"  resumed  Dr.  Doldy, 
as  a  little  pause  followed  his  last 
speech. 

"No,"  she  answered,  "the Akro- 
politan  School  of  Art  is  much 
more  advanced  in  its  system,  so  I 
entered  there." 

"  The  Akropolitan  School  ?  Ah 
— is  not  Mr.  Richy  the  Professor 
there  now  ?  " 

"Only  temporarily,"  answered 
Miss  Armine.  "  We  are  very  an- 
xious to  learn  who  our  Professor 
is  to  be." 

"  Mr.  Richy  is  a  talented  man, 
and  very  agreeable,"  said  Dr. 
Doldy.  "He  is  a  patient  of  mine." 

"  Oh,  he  is  very  agreeable,"  said 
Miss  Armine,  a  little  brusquely, 
"  but  he  is  no  artist." 

Dr.  Doldy  lifted  his  eyebrows. 
"You  are  always  very  hard  on  Mr. 
Richy,"  said  Mrs.  Silburn."  I  don't 
imderstand  pictures,  but  he  really 
paints  very  nicely." 

"  NoWy  Mrs.  Silburn,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Armine,  "  was  it  not  you  who 
wrote  that  paragraph  about  his 
making  Ladj'  Dollywoll  buy  a 
shawl  to  be  painted  in  that  cost  some 
hundred  poimds,  and  suggested 
that  he  probably  got  a  commis 
sion  from  the  shawl  people  ?  " 

"Come,  Miss  Armine,'  answered 
the  literary  lady,  "  this  is  talking 
shop  with  a  vengeance !  I  have  to 
make  gossipy  paragraphs,  and  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  Mr. 
Richy  will  only  paint  the  portraits 
of  very  rich  people,  and  makes 
them  always  have  new  silk  dresses 
and  India  shawls  for  the  occasion^ 
that  he  does  not  paint  well." 
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**New  silk  dresses,"  groaned 
Miss  Armine.  **  Yes,  that  is  just 
Mr.  Eichy.  CJould  anything  be 
more  inartistic?  And  I  know  if 
we  don't  have  another  Professor 
soon  he  will  do  away  with  our  life 
class.  He  is  afraid  of  what  the 
grand  old  ladies  say  that  he  meets 
in  society — and  he  is  just  one  of 
them  himself ! '' 

"  Now,  Miss  Armine,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Silbum,  **you  are  losing 
your  temper." 

"Well,  no  wonder — ^I  shall 
have  to  leave  the  school  if  we  lose 
our  life  class  ;  I  don't  want  to  paint 
silk  dresses — I  want  to  draw  my 
figures  correctly,  and  to  learn  how 
from  Nature  itself ! " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Miss  Vava- 
sour, "you  can  do  nothing 
thoroughly  unless  you  go  right 
through  with  it.  And  I  fancy 
Mr.  Richy  himself  is  a  little  doubt- 
ful about  his  anatomy,  from  the 
drawing  of  the  figures  in  his 
picture  in  the  Academy  last  year." 

"Are  you,  then,  an  artist?" 
said  Dr.  Doldy,  delighted  to 
hear  Miss  Vavasour's  voice  at 
last. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  she,  drawing 
herself  in  at  once,  and  with  that 
odd  look  which  might  have  been  a 
blush  coming  over  ner  face  again, 
"but  I  know  just  a  little  about 
anatomy." 

**  Do  you  ?  Dear  me  !  what  an 
odd  subject  for  a  lady  to  be  inte- 
rested in ! — ^that  is,  if  she  does  not 
really  need  it  for  her — her — ^pro- 
fession." 

Dr.  Doldy' s  funny  way  of  bring- 
ing out  the  last  word  made  them 
aU  laugh,  even  Miss  Vavasour; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  laughter 
Coventry  Silbum  appeared,  the 
kittens  both  on  one  shoulder  this 
time. 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Doldy,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  come  to  teJce  care  of  you. 
I  really  had  not  the  heart  to  leave 
you  alone  with  so  many  learned 


ladies  any  longer.  Uow  do  you 
do,  i>r.  Vavasour  ?  " 

Dr.  Vavasour  shook  hands  with 
him — but  now  she  blushed  out- 
right, a  beautiful  vivid  blush :  for 
Dr.  Doldy  had  set  his  teacup  down 
with  a  suddenness  that  made  a 
ringing  sound,  and  had  risen  to 
his  feet.  He  looked  at  Miss 
Vavasour's  face,  and  then  he 
turned  to  Mrs.  Silbum  with  an 
imploring  gaze.  As  her  husband 
haa  done  the  mischief,  that  lady 
was  quite  prepared  to  enjoy  it. 

**Ye8,  Dr.  Doldy,"  she  said, 
maliciously,  **  I  fear  Miss  Vava- 
sour belongs  to  a  new  school,  as 
well  as  Miss  Armine.  She  has 
taken  her  degree,  and  means  to 
carry  out  some  modem  ideas  in 
her  practice.  If  you  chanced  to 
disagree  with  her  views,  you  might 
find  her  a  sharp  antagonist  on 
some  points  of  medical  doctrine." 

Dr.  Vavasour  had  turned  to  Miss 
Armine  and  was  speaking  earnestly 
to  her  about  her  studies — her  baoK 
was  nearly  turned  to  Dr.  Doldy, 
so  that  she  could  not  see  his  face 
— but  she  could  hear  his  silence. 
After  forcing  a  smile  for  Mrs. 
Silbum,  he  had  sunk  back  in  his 
arm-chair — for  the  moment  he  for- 
got where  he  was,  or  who  was 
speakinff  to  him. 

''Good  heavens !"  he  was  saying 
to  himself,  "  what  have  I  done? — 
I,  that  have  not  lost  my  head  for 
twenty  years,  to  lose  it  now — and 
make  such  a  ridiculous  fool  of  my- 
self !  To  fall  in  love  with  a  lady 
doctor — it's  no  use  now — it's  too 
late — the  woman  dazzled  my  senses 
away — I  proposed  on  the  doorstep 
— and  was  accepted  on  the  stairs ! 
What  little  Puck  has  been  trip- 
ping ray  steps?  If  I  had  but 
waited  a  decent  opportunity  she 
would  have  told  me  what  she  was 
— and  I  couldn't  wait!  Well — 
God  bless  me,  how  handsome  she 
is — I  couldn't  have  given  her  up." 

And  rising,  he  moved^cross  the 
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room  to  her  chair,  and,  in  the 
next  pause  in  her  talk,  congratu- 
lated her  on  her  entrance  into  the 
profession  in  his  most  gallant  and 
courteous  manner. 

**  He  w  infatuated !  "  whispered 
Mrs.  Silbum  to  her  husband.  Dr. 
Doldy  had  at  the  same  moment 
whispered  a  word  to  Dr.  Vavasour. 
She  bowed  her  head  slightly.  He 
turned  to  the  Silbums. 

**  Mrs.  Silbum,"  he  said,  "  you 
and  your  husband  are  such  good 
friends  of  ours  that  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Miss 
Vavasour  has  consented  to  become 
my  wife ;  and,"  he  added,  with  an 
inimitable  courtly  grace,  **as  I 
am  not  now  so  young  as  to  enjoy 
delays,  she  has  allowed  me  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  at  once." 

A  little  buzz  of  chatter  and  con- 
gratulation followed  this  speech, 
for  they  all  tried  to  help  out  a 
rather  awkward  moment.  In  the 
midst  of  it  Coventry  went  quietly 
to  Dr.  Vavasour*8  side. 

"  Minerva  Medica,"  said  he,  **  I 
am  ashamed  of  you." 

''  What  was  I  to  do  ?  "  she  an- 
swered ;  and  looking,  he  saw  tears 
in  her  eyes.  And  his  poetic  heart 
recognised  that  she  was  in  love  ! 


Chapteb    II. 

MINGLING     STREAMS. 

Doctor  Doldy's  carriage,  as  he 
well  knew,  was  waiting  for  him  at 
the  door.  He  had  to  make  one  or  two 
professional  visits  which  would 
barely  leave  him  time  to  reach  his 
house  at  the  dinner-hour.  And  so 
after  a  few  minutes  more  of  talk, 
he  tore  himself  from  Miss 
Vavasour's  side  and  made  his  bow. 
Miss  Armine  very  soon  followed 
his  example  ;  for  general  conversa- 
tion did  not  tlow  very  easily  after 
Dr.  Doldy' s  little  annoimcement. 
When  they  were  gone  Ernestine 
drew  nearer  the  fire,   and  sitting 


between  Coventry  and  Dorothy,, 
talked  far  into  the  twilight,  about 
her  thoughts,  her  hopes,  her 
future. 

**  You  are  a  -strange  woman,. 
Minerva  Medica,"  said  Coventry,, 
rising  from  his  seat  by  her  side, 
after  a  while.  "  You  are  in  love 
thoroughly,  for  you  can  only  do 
things  thoroughly — and  yet  it 
seems  to  be  quite  a  side  affair  in 
your  life." 

"Not  necessarily  so,"  said  she, 
gently,  "  because  I  talk  of  other 
things  more — and  think  of  them 
more,  too.  Is  it  not  likely  that 
the  real  centre  of  our  lives  is  not 
that  about  which  we  busy  our- 
selves the  most?  I  suppose  a 
man's  home  is  his  centre  of  life, 
when  it  is  really  a  home ;  but  it  is 
to  him  his  place  of  rest,  not  his 
place  of  worry,  as  most  women's 
homos  are  to  them.  You  know, 
Mr.  Silburn,  that  I  believe  a 
woman  only  enlarges  her  life  by 
work,  not  alters  it;  and  if  she 
grows  larger  surely  her  capacity 
for  rest  and  affection  will  but  be 
the  greater?" 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say 
that  so  sweetly,  Ernestine,"  said 
Dorothy,  "  for  indeed  I  was  be- 
ginning to  think  you  were  growing 
daily  more  practical." 

"  Surely  you  don't  object  to  that, 
Mrs.  Silburn  ?  You  set  us  all  an 
example  in  practical  capacity." 

"But  it  suits  me — I'm  just  a 
commonplace  little  woman — but 
you  have  always  made  me  feel  as 
if  you  were  the  sort  of  woman  to 
consecrate  yourself  to  something." 

"That  is  what  I  am  doing," 
said  Ernestine,  quietly.  "I  do 
consecrate  myself  to  my  beliefs. 
But  in  the  nineteenth  century 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  practical ;  to  obtain 
power  by  knowledge,  and  to  be 
afraid  of  no  details,  for  these  are 
days  of  details.  If  we  have  in- 
spiration it  is  of  very  little  use  to 
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us,  now  that  the  masses  obtain 
education,  unless  we  can  give  it  a 
backbone  by  means  of  both  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  knowledge 
of  the  sciences." 

•*And  yet,"  said  Coventry, 
''knowledge,  even  of  the  sciences, 
of  the  arts,  of  this  life — ^knowledge 
even  of  human  nature — ^knowledge 
is  but  a  little  thing.  Inspiration 
ought  to  carry  us  far  beyond  this 
life — beyond  an3rthing  we  know 
or  understand  —  into  the  great 
reaHties." 

**You  are  speaking  of  poetic 
inspiration,"  said  Ernestine.  ^*The 
poet  or  the  seer  may  escape  from 
the  limits  of  our  present  life  ;  but 
uot  so  the  practical  teacher,  .the 
practical  worker.  I  suppose  all 
my  largest  aims  might  be  reduced 
into  the  simple  fact  that  I  want  to 
belp  people  around  me  in  their 
lives.  And  to  do  that  I  must  be 
perfectly  practical,  or  I  am  no- 
thing." 

*'  I  admire  your  courage,"  said 
Coventry.  **I  believe  I  should 
<lie  if  I  put  myself  in  your  fetters. 
I  admire  you  :  but,  oh !  I  thank 
Heaven  for  the  ideal ! " 

"  The  ideal  is  greater  than  the 
practical,  Mr.  Silbum,"  said 
Emetine,  gravely.  **  It  has  wings 
which  carry  it  over  the  mud  in 
which  we  practical  workers  have 
to  walk,  feut  you  grant  me  that 
if  our  vocation  lies  in  the  practical 
we  should  follow  it  thoroughly?" 

"Indeed  I  do,"  said  Coventry, 
with  a  sigh  ;  "  and  I  say  again 
I  admire  your  courage." 

"  Come,"  said  Mrs.  Silbum, 
*'vou  two  are  turning  into  a 
Mutual  Admiration  Society.  Er- 
nestine, have  you  ever  met  Dr. 
Dold/s  ward,  Laura  Doldy  ?  " 

"No,"  she  answered,  leaning 
ha*  k  in  her  chair  again,  and  re- 
treating within  herself  a  little. 
Mi>i.  Silbum  knew  her  sufficiently 
well  to  know  what  the  look  meant 
which  came  into  her  dark  eyes. 


Ernestine  Vavasour  was  greatly 
disliked  by  most  of  her  female 
acquaintances  because  she  was 
entirely  incapable,  by  her  very 
nature,  of  taking  any  interest  in 
gossip.  Many  women,  in  her 
present  position,  would  have 
keenly  pricked  their  ears  at  the 
mention  of  Laura  Doldy's  name, 
and  would  have  proceeded  to 
extract  from  Mrs.  Silbum  every- 
thing which  she  knew  about 
her.  But  Ernestine  never  took 
any  interest  in  personal  de- 
taUs  about  individuals;  when 
she  herself  met  them  she  tested 
them  by  her  own  standard,  and 
quickly  decided  whether  they  could 
belong  to  her  real  life  or  not.  Pos- 
sibly she  sometimes  decided  a  little 
too  quickly,  for  Ernestine,  though 
a  creature  whose  bosom  was  full 
of  burning  faith  and  love,  had  been 
made  into  rather  an  unbeliever  in 
the  value  or  loveableness  of  the 
mass  of  human  beings.  And 
though  she  was  regarded  in  her 
own  circle  as  a  champion  of  her 
sex,  there  was  perhaps  not  a  woman 
of  her  acquaintance  whose  integrity 
she  deeply  trusted  in  save  Mrs. 
Silbum.  For  Ernestine's  standard 
of  integrity  was  different  from  that 
of  many ;  those  deep  eyes  of  hers 

E robed  far  into  the  characters  of 
er  friends.  The  small  artifices, 
frivolities,  weaknesses,  which  ap- 
peared to  her  so  abundantly  cha- 
racteristic of  her  sex  made  that  very 
sex  for  which  she  dared  to  plan  a 
great  future  very  imacceptable  to 
her  in  the  present. 

'*  I  hardly  think  you  are  likely 
to  see  much  of  her,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Silbum.  **  She  is  scarcely  ever  at 
her  uncle's  house  as  it  is,  for  she 
is  always  visiting.  And  then  I 
heard  something  of  an  engage- 
ment not  long  ago.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  settled  yet.  But  at 
all  events,  whether  she  manries 
this  man  or  no,  she  will  marry 
Home  one  before  ^l,Qng^"^Qnduded 
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the  little  lady,  with  a  wise  shake 
of  her  head.  But  eyen  these  sug- 
gestions failed  to  arouse  Ernestine, 
or  at  all  events  failed  to  provoke 
her  into  shewing  any  interest. 

Possibly  if  she  could  have 
guessed  how  much  this  matter  of 
Laura  Doldy  and  her  engagement 
was  troubling  Dr.  Doldy's  mind, 
she  could  not  have  been  quite  so 
indifferent. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  as  he 
entered  his  brougham  after  his 
last  necessary  caU,  and  saw  that 
he  had  just  time  to  reach  home 
for  dinner.  Laura  was  to  arrive 
in  town  late  this  afternoon,  and 
was  waiting  to  meet  him ;  and 
although  Laura  was  only  his  niece 
yet  there  was  something  in  Dr. 
Doldy's  nature  which  made  him 
imable  to  be  impolite  to  a  woman, 
and  he  would  have  been  as  un- 
easy if  he  had  been  late  to-night 
as  if  Laura  were  a  visitor  in  his 
house.  Mrs.  SUbum  had  wickedly 
said  of  him  that  he  was  more  a 

fentleman  than  anything  else; 
ut  after  aU  she  did  not  succeed 
in  saying  anything  very  malicious, 
for  to  be  a  gentleman  in  any 
genuine  sense  a  man  must  have 
some  latent  qualities  which  are  by 
no  means  of  a  kind  to  be  despised. 
And  no  one — not  even  Mrs.  Suburn 
— could  have  said  of  Dr.  Doldy 
that  he  was  not  a  true  gentleman. 
And  that  very  characteristic  of 
the  man  had  won  him  Ernestine 
Vavasour's  love,  although  he  was 
so  whoUy  unlike  her  ideal — so 
wholly  unlike  herself. 

For,  like  the  generality  of  men, 
he  lived  in  this  world,  having  ac- 
quired an  easy  toleration  of  what 
was  repugnant  to  his  better  self, 
of  the  world's  conventions  and 
even  its  shams,  in  consideration  of 
its  allowing  him  to  pass  his  days 
in  comparatively  peaceful  ease. 
What  more  than  that  do  most 
people  purchase  at  the  hands  of  the 
world  Dy  their  work  in  it,   their 


toleration  of  it,  even  their  counte- 
nance of  its  manifest  humbugB  and 
evils?  There  was  a  true  man 
latent  behind  that  quiet  and  well- 
governed  face  which  was  Dr. 
Doldy's  presentment,  and,  yet,  at 
this  moment,  driving  home  in  bis 
carriage  to  meet  his  niece  at 
dinner,  he  was  uncomfortably 
conscious  of  an  absurd  feeling 
that  he  should  not  dare  to  meet 
Ernestine's  deep,  fierce  eyes  if  she 
were  enabled  to  overhear  all  that 
might  pass  between  himself  and 
Laura. 

And  that  not  because  he   had 
done  anything  which  a  man  would 
be  ashamed  to  own  in  most  ordi- 
nary circles  of  society ;  but  because 
he  nad  placed  himself  in  a  false 
position.     And  now  that  Ernestine 
vavasour's    image  filled    all    his 
soul,  he  could  not  help  fancying 
how,  if  he  should  ask  her  counsel, 
she  would  say,  "  You  should  never 
have   got  into   such  a  position." 
Emestme  hated  anything  mean, 
and  at  the  present  moment   Dr. 
Doldy  felt  himself  to  be  mean. 
His  gentlemanly  instincts,   when 
aroused,  led  him  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  Ernestine's  intense  sense 
of  right-doing  would  have  led  her. 

He  had  to  meet  Laura  at  dinner. 
He  knew  that  Laura's  purpose  was 
to  persuade  him  into  giving  his 
final  consent  to  her  engagement 
to,  and  speedy  marriage  with,  a 
certain  Don  Jose  Yriarte,  a  Spanish 
gentleman  of  aristocratic  con- 
nexions. Laura  was  set  upon  the 
marriage,  as  Dr.  Doldy  well  knew; 
but  Dr.  Doldy  had  so  great  a  con- 
tempt for,  and  aversion  from,  Don 
Jose  Yriarte  that  he  would  have 
exerted  all  his  influence  to  dis- 
suade Laura  from  a  marriage 
which  he  felt  sure  would  bring 
her  imhappiness,  had  it  not  been 
that — he  nad  placed  himself  in  a 
false  position. 

He  could  not  dissuade  her  be- 
cause he  dared  not.     And  yet  he- 
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It  he  was  scarcely  fxilfOlin^  his 
:-  large  of  Ids  brother's  child  in 
-^-  [ring  his  consent  to  this  marriage. 
»  ^  The  thing  had  never  looked  so 
--^  id  to  him  before  to-day;  bnt 
)  he  had  seen  the  look  of  lore 
Ernestine's  eyes,  he  felt  as  if 
I  were  indeed  passing  from  one 
Inhere  of  existence  to  another,  in 
ATing  thai  in  which  Ernestine 
I,  and  entering  that  of  Don 
I  Yriarte,  and  his  own  uncom- 
able  feelings  about  him. 
The  Doctor's  reflections  were 
short  by  the  stoppage  of  his 
iage  at  his  own  door.  In  a 
moments  he  would  be  face  to 
with  Laura  and  her  pretty 
^leadings — with  the  difficulty,  in 
act.  ''Well,  I  suppose  I  must 
^ve  my  consent,"  he  thought  with 
isi^h,  as  he  stepped  out  of  his 
I  carnage. 

f  Dr.  Doldy's  was  a  handsome 
I  house  in  a  large  and  fashionable 
square;  lighted  up  as  it  was  now,  it 
looked  attractive  and  suggestive  of 
luxurious  and  pleasant  Uving.  He 
paused  an  instant  on  the  steps,  the 
thought  of  Ernestine,  as  its 
mistress,  in  his  mind.  It  would 
indeed  be  an  attractive  home  with 
such  a  woman  within  it.  But — 
good  heavens!  a  thought  struck 
him — a  thought  that  in  spite  of 
the  shook  it  had  caused  him  at 
first,  he  had  forgotten  to  realise 
— ^Dr.  Vavasour  !  He  had  heard  it 
with  his  own  ears ! — Dr.  Ernestine 
Doldy  !  Conceive  the  thing ! 

No — no — he  put  the  idea  aside 
with  a  gentle  httle  laugh  at  his 
own  foUy.  Dr.  Vavasour  had  con- 
sented to  become  his  wife,  and  in 
doing  so  she  would  leave  behind 
her  everything  but  what  might 
be  suitable  to  Mrs.  Doldy.  If 
she  loved  him  as  he  believed  she 
did,  she  could  need  no  other  title 
than  that  of  his  wife.  So  he  re- 
assured himself  again  on  this 
point. 
He  entered  the  hall,  walking  as 


though  in  a  dream;  lost,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  in  a  maze  of 
emotion.  He  had  forgotten  Laura 
in  the  few  seconds  which  were  oc- 
cupied in  passing  from  his  carriage 
to  the  dining-room  door;  he  put 
his  hat  and  ^oves  aside,  and  was 
about  to  turn  into  the  room  wheu 
he  was  aroused  by  a  voice  on  the 
stairs. 

** Forgotten  me,  uncle?— com- 
plimentary indeed!  What  has 
come  over  you?  I  never  saw  you 
look  so  absent." 

*'  Forgive  me,  Laura,  my  child ! 
My  mind  was  so  full  that  I  had 
positively  for  the  moment  forgotten 
that  I  should  find  you  at  home.  I 
needn't  ask  vou  how  you  are — 
your  looks  tell  me !  " 

A  little  woman  had  come  down 
the  stairs  and  stood  by  his  sido. 
A  little  woman  with  a  skin  liko 
cream-coloured  satin  and  dark, 
almond-shaped  eyes.  Very  effec- 
tive were  Laura  Doldy's  eyes  as 
she  raised  them  with  one  of  her 
sudden  glances,  and  then  drooped 
the  heavy  eyelids  over  them  again, 
so  that  the  dark  lashes  swept  her 
pale  cheeks.  Perhaps  a  little  pearl 
powder  and  bella-donna  added  to 
the  effective  contrast,  but  what 
of  that,  so  long  as  the  contrast  wai 
effective  ?  In  this  world,  as  Laura 
was  wont  to  say  herself,  the 
question  is.  Do  you  get  things?  not, 
How  do  you  get  them?  At  all 
events,  as  Dr.  Doldy  looked  at  his 
niece  he  thought  she  really  was 
too  good  a  prize  for  Don  Jose 
Yriarte— but,  as  dinner  was  not  yet 
an  accomplished  fact,  he,  like  a 
wise  man,  put  the  disagreeable 
vision  of  that  gentleman  aside  for 
the  present. 

Chapter  III. 

COMPROMISING. 

Laura  chattered  gaily  all  dinner- 
time. She  used  her  eyes  upou 
her  uncle  as  it  was  natural  to  her 
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to  use  them  upon  any  man.  She 
would  never  have  dreaned  of 
lapn^  any  request  or  desire  of 
hers  before  him  in  its  simplicity, 
and  expecting  it  to  carry  its  day 
by  its  own  weight  and  reasonable- 
ness. Not  so:  that  would  have 
been  a  reckless  wastefulness  of 
the  advantages  vouchsafed  to  her 
by  kindly  Nature.  Laura  believed 
herself  capable  of  doing  anything 
she  really  aimed  to  do  with  any 
male  being,  by  dint  of  those  eyes 
of  hers  and  her  quick-tripping, 
soft-sounding  tongue.  Therefore, 
although  she  and  Dr.  Doldy  very 
fairly  imderstood  their  present 
relative  positions,  it  was  natural 
to  her  to  commence  the  producing 
of  an  effect  upon  him  as  soon  as  they 
came  in  contact.  She  approached 
him  on  all  sides,  by  all  avenues — 
calculating,  as  such  small  intriguers 
will,  the  effect  of  the  warmth,  the 
dinner,  and  every  glass  of  wine, 
upon  his  accessibility.  There  is 
s(>mething  of  the  pussy-cat  in  this 
disposition ;  it  watches  its  game 
as  keenly  as  the  cat  observes  the 
mouse's  movements,  even  if  it  be 
a  comfortable,  civilised,  weU-fed 
tabby,  and  does  not  mean  actually 
to  devour.  Laura  meant  no  harm 
to  her  uncle  ;  indeed  she  was  feel- 
ing rather  especially  affectionate 
towards  him  ;  all  she  wanted  was 
her  own  way.  And  that  own  way 
she  set  about  getting  after  the 
fashion  that  seemed  best  to  her. 

She  had  plenty  of  time  during 
dinner  to  talk,  for  she  did  not  eat 
much  ;  cream-coloured  women  sel- 
dom do.  Dr.  Doldy  dined  with 
epicurean  science,  as  had  been 
taught  him  by  time  and  experi- 
ence. He  had  long  ago  accepted 
the  fact  that  to  live  easily  in  this 
world  you  must  take  as  much  of 
the  richness  of  it  as  comes  within 
your  reach,  and  shut  your  eyes  to 
the  skim-milk  which  you  are 
leaving  for  somebody  else.  He 
who    does    not    follow  this  plan 


more  or  less  is  accounted  a  fanatic. 
Why  not,  then,  let  the  world  wag 
on  its  own  way,  and  enjoy  our 
after-dinner  port  with  our  best 
gusto? 

At  all  events,  Dr.  Doldy's  '34, 
sent  him  from  the  Duchess  of 
Dolldrum's  cellars,  afforded  him  a 
certain  pleasure;  and  though, 
when  he  held  it  to  the  light,  he 
saw  Ernestine's  face  within  the 
glowing  liquid,  yet  he  did  not 
forget  to  enjoy  the  lingering 
flavour  on  his  palate.  The  man 
who  is  matured,  though  he  may 
lose  his  head  in  a  sudden  awaken- 
ing of  the  finer  emotions,  will  not, 
like  the  boy  in  love,  lose  himself ; 
he  cannot  lay  aside  in  a  moment 
the  quiet  habits  of  personal  enjoy- 
ment by  which  he  has  made  life 
endurable. 

Laura  related  amusing  little 
anecdotes  about  her  last  visit, 
from  which  she  had  just  returned, 

fiving  her  listener  to  imderstand, 
y  a  subtle  thread  which  ran 
through  her  avowedly  funny 
stories,  that  she  had  been 
amazingly  happy  all  the  time  ;  and 
insinuating,  though  without  the 
mention  of  a  name,  that  one  par- 
ticular person  had  caused  aU  this 
happiness.  And  then,  when  the 
servants  had  left  them  alone,  Laura 
rested  one  white  arm  upon  the 
table  until  she  saw  her  uncle's  eyes 
attr6wrt;ed  by  the  flash  of  certain 
brilliants  which  adorned  it. 

*'A  new  bracelet,  Laura?  a 
magnificent  one,  too ;  pray  whose 
gift  is  this  ?  " 

Laura  said  nothing,  but  drew 
her  hand  from  the  table. 

**  Don  Jose  again,  I  suppose," 
said  Dr.  Doldy,  a  little  more 
testily  than  Laura  quite  liked ; 
even  all  her  arts  had  failed  to  make 
the  idea  of  her  lover  agreeable  to 
him.  **  You  mean  to  marry  him, 
I  presimie,  with  or  without  my  ^n- 
sent,  aa  you  not  only  keep  his  pre- 
sents now,  but  ogenlywear  them  ?" 
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Laura  still  did  not  reply ;  and 
lookimg  across  at  her  I>r.  Doldy 
was  surprised  to  see  that  she  had 
flushed  deeply.  The  colour  very 
sooa  died  away,  leaving  her  pale 
as  ever ;  but  not  the  less  was  her 
uncle  unaffectedly  surprised  at  this 
exhibition  of  some  genuine  emo- 
liou. 

''  Laura,"  he  said,  almost  startled 
out  of  his  ordinary  self-possession, 
**  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  are  really  in  love  with  this 
man — that  you  positively  care  for 
him  enough  to  blush  at  the  men- 
tion of  his  name  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  wish  to  marry 
hini,"  said  Laura,  in  her  lowest, 
floftest  voice,  **if  I  did  not  care 
for  him?" 

Dr:  Doldy  looked  hard  at  her. 
This  girl,  whom  he  had  known 
ever  since  she  wore  long  clothes, 
often  puzzled  him  more  than  he 
would  have  chosen  to  own. 

"  Well,  you  see,  Laura,"  he 
answered,  rather  drily,  **  knowing 
the  position  in  which  you  are 
placed,  of  course  I  am  likely  to 
»xpect  another  motive  in  your 
wish  to  have  your  marriage  settled. 
But,  you  know,  child,"  he  went  on. 
more  gently  and  earnestly,  **  I 
<l<in't  see  any  reason  to  hasten 
your  marriage — there  is  yet  plenty 
of  time.  There  is  a  full  year  be- 
fore the  end  of  your  freedom — you 
uiay  have  a  dozen  more  proposals 
—you  need  not  marry  Yriarte, 
unless — unless  you  really  care  for 
him." 

*'  But  I  do  care  for  him,"  ciied 
Laura,  angrily.  **  Why  will  you 
persist  in  thinking  I  don't  ?" 

Dr.  Doldy  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  without  answering  her.  He 
was  too  considerate,  after  her 
avowal,  to  say  **  Because  I  should 
as  soon  expect  you  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  monkey !  " — ^And  as  that 
was  the  first  reply  that  rose  to 
his  lips,  he  took  a  moment  to 
prepare  another  less  unpolite. 


"I  am  made  too  anxious,  I 
suppose,  Laura,  by  our  jwsitiou. 
I  would  not  have  you  sacrifit^e 
your  happiness  for  the  sake  of 
money ;  and  as  you  have  thrown 
away  so  many  offers  befor<s 
I  feared  you  might  be  accepting 
this  one  merely  because  you  had 
left  yourself  so  little  time  in  whidi 
to  make  a  choice.  I  know  you 
must  marry  somebody,  or  we  munt 
face  complete  ruin ;  it  is  of  no  use  to 
hide  the  fact,  for  we  both  know  it 
only  too  well.  How  I  wish  vour 
brother  had  lived,  Laura! — It 
would  have  been  far  better  for  you 
to  have  had  a  single  thousand 
pounds  to  use  as  you  chose  than 
to  be  the  heiress  you  are  at  such  a 
price  as  this." 

Dr.  Doldy  rose  from  his  chair 
as  he  spoke.  His  feeling  in  this 
matter  was  most  genuine — it  rouainl 
him  to  anger. 

"I  don't  know  about  that, 
uncle,"  said  Laura,  looking  down. 
**  I  like  money — and  diamonds — 
and  dress." 

Dr.  Doldy  turned  sharply  to  look 
at  her,  as  he  stood  on  the  hearth- 
rug. 

"Well,"  said  he,  drily,  '^ifyou 
are  so  content,  of  course  it  is  not 
for  nio  to  complain  of  your  grand  • 
father's  will.  At  the  same  time,  1 
do  regret  that  I  have  ever  allowed 
myself  to  be  in  the  position  I  am. 
My  conscience  would  be  easier  if 
your  remaining  unmarried  had 
only  meant  iK)verty,  not  ruin ;  or 
if  you  had  foimd  love  in  a  cottage, 
rather  than  this  marriage,  whicli 
at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  T  cann^»t 
approve.  If  you  had  not  been  ho 
wastefully  extravagant — if  you 
had     not     demanded     money     of 


nio " 

**And,"  said  Laura,  in  her 
softest,  most  composed  voice,  **if 
you  had  not  been  very  glad  to 
share  the  responsibility  for  the  sake 
of  sharing  the  loans — you  needed 
the  money,  too,    you  know,  uncle. 
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And  now  you  are  only  gromng 
sentimental  over  it." 

Dr.  Doldy  pulled  himself  up  and 
stood  silent.  He  was  indeed  ig- 
nominiously  situated. 

**True,  Laura,"  lie  said,  after  a 
little  pause,  **  we  are  both  in  the 
same  box.  We  are  equally  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  now — that  I 
know  full  well;  you  have  our  whole 
fortunes  in  your  hands.  There  is 
no  escaping  the  fact — which  per- 
haps you  hardly  realise  to  its  fullest 
extent — that  we  have  borrowed 
so  largely  on  your  prospects  as  to 
require,  with  interest,  a  full  third 
of  your  fortune  if  we  paid  the  debt 
at  once.  And,  as  we  have  neither 
of  us  any  resources,  and  I  have  only 
my  professional  income,  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  think  of  not  ful- 
filling the  conditions  of  the  will. 
But,  Laura,  as  I  said,  you  have  a 
year  before  you.  If  your  marriage 
is  consummated  the  day  before 
your  twenty-third  birthday,  you 
will  safely  inherit.  Therefore,  all 
I  say  is,  don't  get  frightened  into 
a  hasty  marriage— be  careful  about 
it." 

**  I  am  not  making  any  hasty 
marriage,  uncle,"  answered  Laura, 
quietly.  *'  I  have  repeatedly  told 
you  that  I  marry  Mr.  Yriarte 
simply  because  I — well,  I  care  for 
him." 

**  Strange  !  "  muttered  Dr. 
Doldy  below  his  breath,  as  he  re- 
turned to  his  seat  and  his  un- 
finished glass  of  port.  **  Passing 
strange ! " 

**-^d,"  he  said,  aloud,  after  an 
appreciative  sip,  **  don't  be  angry 
with  me,  Laura,  if  I  ask  you 
whether  you  are  sure  it  is  yourself 
and  not  your  money  he  cares 
for?" 

"I  am  quite  sure,"  answered 
Laura,  *'that  whether  he  cares 
for  my  money  or  not,  he  cares  for 
me  too." 

Dr.  Doldy  looked  quickly  up  at 
her  ns  she  spoke ;  and  saw  again 


the  dark  flush  which  before  had 
surprised  him  rise  for  an  instant 
in  her  face. 

** Humph!"  he  said,  setting- 
down  his  glass,  '*then  of  course  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  about  it. 
At  the  same  time,  Laura,  let  nie* 
tell  you  that  if  I  were  not  placod 
in  the  position  I  am,  I  should 
insist  upon  an  engagement  suiii- 
ciently  long  for  us  to  know  him  a 
great  deal  better  than  we  do." 

"But  as  it  is,"  said  Laura, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  tuming^ 
her  eyes  upon  her  uncle's  face, 
'*you  consent?" 

"I  must,  I  suppose,"  said  he, 
with  no  very  good  grace ;  **  his- 
connexions  are  excellent — I  have- 
no  reason  to  refuse  my  consents 
But,  Laura,  don't  be  hasty.  Let 
the  engagement  last  as  long  as- 
possible  ;  you  have  a  little  time 
yet  before  you  !  " 

**But,"  said  Laura,  **he  has  a 
ri^ht  to  his  feelings,  and  I  to 
mine.  I  dislike  long  engagements, 
and  he  is  most  anxious  to  oe  mar- 
ried soon.  As  you  feel  you  can't 
but  consent,  why  not  let- us  have 
our  way  quietly  in  this  ?  " 

Laura  was  shewing  her  teeth 
again.  Hedged  in  as  he  was,. 
Dr.  Doldy  could  but  say  as  amia-^ 
bly  as  might  be,  **Well,  child, 
have  your  way." 

**Now,  you  are  being  delight- 
ful," said  Laura,  in  her  sweetest 
manner.  **It  is  all  settled,  so  don't 
look  cross.  I  told  Jose  he  might 
come  to-morrow — you  will  see 
him?" 

**Imust,  I  suppose,"  repeated 
the  Doctor.  He  felt  himself  so 
entangled  in  the  meshes 'of  this* 
uncomfortable  net  that  he  could 
think  of  nothing  else  to  say. 

"That's  all  right  then,"  said 
Laura.  "  Now  I  have  another 
affair  to  talk  of.  The  marriage^ 
now  being  an  arranged  thing,  we^ 
had  better  consider  now  to  settle- 
our  money    matters^    I    propose 
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that  I  should  at  once  make  over, 
say,  ten  thousand  pounds  to  you, 
and  that  you  should  then  make 
the  best  arrangement  you  can  to 
settle  our  debts  with  Mr.  Lingen, 
either  now,  or  at  my  marriage,  or 
by  degrees.  That  would  leave  me 
about  another  ten  thousand  free 
money,  and  the  remainder  under 
trust;  while  you,  when  you  had 
done  with  Mr.  Lingen,  would 
have  some  slight  return  for  all 
your  anxiety  about  and  care  of  me. 
A  very  smidl  return  it  is  to  offer — 
I  wish  I  had  a  million  to  share 
with  you !" 

The  emotion  was,  as  far  as  it 
went,  genuine.  She  really  was 
fond  of  her  unde,  and  grateful  to 
him.  At  the  same  time,  she  had 
proposed  an  excellent  mode  of 
freeing  herself  of  all  trouble — 
trouble  being  a  thine  she  detested. 
Br.  Doldy  was  a  little  conscious  of 
these  two  sides  of  her  as  she 
spoke. 

"  You  are  generous,  Laura,"  he 
answered,  gravely  ;  ^*  and,  I  dare- 
say, wise.  Your  grandfather's 
intentions  that  his  money  should 
descend  in  a  direct  family  line 
would  in  no  way  be  sinned  against, 
for  you  cannot  touch  the  sums 
held  in  trust ;  and  you  would  not 
enter  upon  your  marriage  ham- 
pered with  complicated  debts.  We 
will  think  about  it." 

"No,  no,"  criedLauia,  **I  want 
things  done.  I  hate  bothering 
about  them.  Drive  me  to  Mr. 
Lingen's  office  after  breakfast  to- 
morrow, and  have  the  docimients 
made  out,  to  take  effect  on  the 
day  of  my  marriage.  You  will  see 
Mr.  Yriarte,  and  let  the  engage- 
ment be  announced.  Everythinj^ 
will  be  delightful,  and  I  shan't 
have  any  more  bother,  but  have 
all  my  time  to  enjoy  myself." 

She  started  up  and  ran  away  to 
her  room,  where  she  wrote  a  note 
to  Don  Jose,  telling  him  to  come 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next 


day.  That  done,  she  descended  to 
the  drawing-room  to  pour  out 
coffee  and  smg  arch  little  French 
songs  to  amuse  her  uncle.  Thoy 
did  amuse  him  very  much,  when 
he  was  in  the  mood  to  be  amused 
in  that  way.  For  he  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  powers  of  ob- 
servation ;  and  he  had  discovered 
long  ago  that  Laura's  bewitching 
way  of  sing^g  these  sweet  little 
songs  was  diligently  practised. 
When  a  gentleman  was  to  be  had, 
she  liked  him  to  turn  over  hc»r 
music  for  her,  whether  at  the  right 
place  or  not  did  not  matter, 
for  she  knew  all  her  songs 
by  heart ;  and  when  he  leaned 
forward  to  do  this  he  always  got  a 
thrilling,  bewildering  glance  from 
those  almond-shapea  ej'es.  As  it 
required  practice  to  send  these 
glances  with  perfect  ease,  and  a 
throwing  of  all  the  singer's  soul 
into  the  eyes  without  making  any 
mistake,  Laura  kept  up  her  pro- 
ficiency in  this  enchanting  littl(» 
way  of  hers  by  casting  up  her 
eyes  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
at   a  certain  statuette  which  stood 

i'ust  beside  the  piano,  and  which 
Lad  received  in  private  many  hun- 
dreds of  these  sweet  oglings, 
with  a  profound  and  impenetrable 
calm. 

Dr.  Doldy  did  not  bestow  much 
attention  on  his  charming  ward 
to-night,  however.  His  mind 
was  back  with  Ernestine.  When 
would  she  take  Laura's  place  in 
his  house  ?  He  allowed  himself  to 
dream  a  little  of  that  future  which 
he  found  it  difficult  to  picture. 
Ernestine's  individuality  was  so 
distinct  and  vivid  that  the  ming- 
ling of  their  lives  was  a  strange 
thing  to  look  forward  to. 

Yes,  a  strange  thiM.  So  thought 
Ernestine  herself.  Even  now,  as^ 
Dr.  Doldy  was  dreaming  and  striv- 
ing to  realise  his  dream,  so  too  was 
Ernestine  Vavasour. 

She  was  an  indefatigable  stu- 
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dent ;  and  thougli  now  that  she 
had  finished  her  course  of  study 
and  had  returned  from  Paris,  where 
she  had  gone  through  it,  with  her 
new  dignity  of  M.f).,  she  might 
well  have  granted  herself  a  little 
toeathing  space,  yet  she  returned, 
with  the  true  scholarly  love  for 
them,  to  her  books — and  her  bones. 

In  London  she  always  resided 
with  some  connexions  of  hers, 
who,  though  moving  in  good 
society  and  rather  disapproving 
of  Ernestine's  **  ideas"  and  mode 
of  life,  yet  very  gladly  gave  her  a 
little  room  in  their  town  house. 
This  was  more  of  a  home  than  any 
otlier  that  she  had  ;  and  here  she 
*came  to-night  to  study — and  to 
dream. 

She  had  come  to  a  place  in  her 
life  where  were  cross  roads  and  a 
sign-post.  Patiently,  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties,  she  had  climbed 
the  long  hill  of  student  life.  She 
had  got  to  the  top  of  that — she 
had  achieved  something  which  was 
a  sort  of  triumph  in  its  way, 
but  which,  as  Mrs.  Silburn  said, 
Ernestine  was  far  too  proud  to 
boast  of,  even  to  herself.  The 
only  thing  she  ever  had  to  say 
about  it  was  that  she  had  taken 
longer   in    obtaining  her  degree 


than  most  young  men  of  medical 
ability,  because  in  her  childhood 
she  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
educated  as  a  girl. 

All  that  was  done  with,  now, 
however,  and  she  had  her  real 
life  before  her.  Well,  there  were 
cross  roads  just  at  this  place  in  it, 
and  one  of  the  roads  was  marked — 
Marriage,  With  her  eyes  open 
she  was  -walking  this  way :  this 
very  day  she  had  turned  down 
that  road ;  and  now  that  she  had 
shut  herself  up  with  her  books, 
she  did  not  find  it  easy  to  take 
her  thoughts  from  this  new  step 
of  hers. 

Her  dreams  lay  very  near  her 
heart.  She  did  not  fancy  herself 
beside  Dr.  Doldy's  fii*eside  in  the 
flesh,  as  he  fancied  her ;  but  she 
marvelled  much  whether  indeed 
her  heart  was  to  be  warm  hence- 
forward. Not  easy  was  'it  for 
Ernestine  to  love — not  easy  for 
her  to  find  sympathy.  She  had 
climbed  the  long  hiU  to  this  point 
in  her  life  alone.  Was  it  possible 
that  she  was  now  entering  into  an 
existence  where  loneliness  was  not, 
and  where  unbelief  and  disap- 
pointment in  mankind  woidd  be 
forgotten  in  the  truth  of  one  soul  ? 

{To  he  continued.) 
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The  late  Madras  Famine  will  have 
co«t  India,  according  to  the  Govern- 
ment estimates,  between  ten  and 
iifteen  millions  sterling,  which  will 
have  to  be  paid  by  future  taxation, 
pressing  most  hardly,  as  all  Indian 
taxation  does,  upon  the  jHjorest 
and  most  hardworking  class  of  the 
community,  upon  that  class  of  the 
community  which  has  sufferwl 
most  from  the  ravages  of  famine 
during  the  recent  scarcity — the 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  They  have 
paid  in  their  persons,  and  their 
survivors  and  successors  will  have 
to  pay  out  of  their  purses.  Indian 
taxation  is  in  its  incidence,  though 
not  in  its  theory,  very  like  that 
which  prevailed  in  France  Ix^fore 
the  Eevolution.  The  rich  pay 
very  little.  The  poor  pay  every- 
thing. The  wealthy  zemindar, 
who  owes  his  riches  to  the  want 
of  knowledge  and  the  want  of 
foresight  which  led  to  what  is 
called  the  Permanent  SetUement  in 
Bengal,  and  spends  it,  for  the 
most  part,  in  oppressing  the  un- 
happy ryots  whom  a  well-meaning, 
but  ignorant  Government  has  given 
over  to  his  tender  mercies,  pays 
practically  nothing.  The  trader, 
who  flourishes  and  g^ows  fat  under 
the  peacefid  rule  of  the  English, 
who  makes  use  of  English -made 
roads  €tnd  rails  to  carry  the 
English-made  goods  in  which  he 
so  largely  deals,  and  uses  English 
police  to  guard  his  shop  and  his 
person,  pays  littie  more.  The 
native  banker,  who  grows  rich 
under  the  like  favouring  rule,  and 


uses  our  English  laws  and  pro- 
cedure to  oppress  and  harry  the 
unfortunate  cultivators,  who  arc* 
always  in  his  debt — the  Bunt/a,  tlie 
Mahdjatiy  the  Soukdry  pays  stiU  less. 

An  income  tax  was  established 
a  few  years  ago,  as  the  only  means 
of  reaching  these  men.  But  such 
an  impost  was  impopular  with 
those  who  could  make  the  most 
noise,  and  the  tax,  which  was  just 
beginning  to  be  imderstood,  was, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  abolished. 
The  rich  were  released  from  im- 
post, and  poor  Ram  Bux,  with  his 
salt  tax  and  his  opium  tax,  his  laud 
revenue,  and  his  cesses,  was  left 
to  pay  the  fifty-odd  millions  ster- 
ling per  annum  which  are  required 
by  tlie  Indian  Finance  Minister  for 
education,  and  for  railways,  for  the 
pay  of  soldiers,  and  for  the  sala- 
ries of  civilians,  as  weU  as  for 
the  various  costiy  enterprises  and 
more  costiy  failures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works. 

But  the  Madras  Famine  will 
have  also  absorbed  over  half-a- 
million  pounds  sterling  of  English 
charity.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
mean  that  we  either  giudge  or 
regret  that  magnificent  national 
expression  of  practical  sympathy. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  i)roud  of 
it ;  and  wo  only  hope  it  may  lead 
to  something  better,  less  costly, 
more  practical — even  more  truly 
sympathetic.  But  those  who  study 
and  understand  English  charity 
tell  us  that  the  gross  total  amount 
of  charitable  donations  in  the 
course   of  the   year   is    tolerably 
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constant — though  slightly  increas- 
ing with  the  wealth  of  the  country 
— and  that  any  great  amount  of 
■contributions  to  any  special  object 
means  a  decrease  to  almost  an 
equal  amount  in  the  contributions 
to  other  and  existing  institutions, 
societies,  and  general  objects  of 
benevolence.  And  we  are  told 
that,  in  all  probability,  our  hos- 
pitals and  our  great  institutions 
and  societies,  boQi  local  and  Im- 
perial, will  have  suffered  in  tlie  year 

1877,  and  will  suffer  in  the  year 

1878,  in  consequence  of  the  na- 
tional contribution  to  the  Madras 
Famine  Fund ;  and  that  the  amoimt 
of  money  available  for  charitable 
purposes  in  England  will  fall  short 
by  something  like  half-a-million 
sterling  of  what  it  woidd  otherwise 
have  been.  The  Madras  Famine, 
therefore  is  not  a  merely  local 
misfortune ;  it  is  directly  as  well  as 
indirectly,  from  small  as  well  as 
from  great  points  of  view,  a  truly 
national  and  Imperial  calamity. 

The  causes  of  Indian  famines 
have  been  already  investigated 
in  the  November  and  December 
numbers  of  the  Dublin  UxrvEn- 
MTY  Magazine  of  1877.  We  only 
desire  at  present  to  speak  of  the 
consequences.  The  attempt  we 
made  to  rest  the  blame  upon 
the  right  shoulders,  has,  Ave 
are  happy  to  say,  already  attracted 
some  attention,  and  we  trust  has 
been  productive  of  some  good; 
and  we  have  no  intention  of  beat- 
ing the  iron  twice — cold  though 
the  iron  be. 

That  both  India  and  England 
have  suffered  terribly  in  the  recent 
famine  there  can  be  no  doubt — 
the  latter  indirectly  as  well  as 
directly ;  for  what  is  India  but 
England  abroad  ?  We  only  trust 
that  dear  and  bitter  as  the  ex- 
perience has  been,  it  will  have 
taught  us  or  our  nders  the  right 
lesson.  Water  for  the  fields,  and 
cheap  carriage    for  the  produce. 


these  are  the  dwidwata  of  India. 
With  these  secured,  not  only  are 
famines,  himismly  speaking,  im- 
possible, but  India,  and  with  it 
England,  must  surely  and  rapidly 
advance  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Without  them  it  matters  little  how 
the  country  is  administered,  or  by 
whom  :  it  must  gradually  become  a 
source  of  poverty  and  shame  in- 
stead of  wealth  and  honour  to 
Great  Britain,  and  increasing 
financial  difficulties  can  only 
end  in  national  bankruptcy  and 
national  disgrace. 

The  Government  of  India  is 
not  rich.  It  is  also  not  speculative. 
Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  so  ;  we 
ourselves  think  it  is  not  adventu- 
rous enough.  It  has  certainly  very 
often  been  indiscreet  in  its  ven- 
tures. 

But  there  are  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  in  England  waiting  and 
wanttug  to  be  invested,  and 
thousands  of  men  of  business  seek- 
ing how  and  where  to  invest  them 
to  the  best  advantage.  We  have, 
therefore,  India  wanting  the 
money,  the  money  wanting  a  field 
for  employment ;  clever  men,  rich 
men,  earnest  men,  vigorous  men, 
men  with  little  or  no  work  to  do  at 
home,  and  willing  to  work  hard 
and  honestly,  as  Englishmen  can 
work,  abroad,  ready  and  wUling  to 
go  to  India  with  the  money,  and 
add  their  labour  of  head  and  hand 
to  their  capital  or  that  of  their 
employers,  and  make  it  produce 
the  best  return. 

Would  it  not  be  supi)osed  that 
this  being  the  condition  of  affairs, 
India,  that  is,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, would  say  to  this  money 
and  these  men,  **  Come  over 
and  help  us.  You  are  just  what 
we  want.  We  will  shew  you  how 
to  turn  your  capital  and  labour  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  natives, 
even  those  who  are  rich,  are  timid, 
unenergetic,  devoid  of  vigour. 
They   are   ftfrftid,  to  Ju^st  their 
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money,  they  prefer  hoarding  it, 
or  spending  it  upon  jewellery.  Nor 
have  they,  to  tell  the  truth,  yet 
acquired  that  perfect  confidence 
in  our  rule,  or  in  any  rule,  which 
might  induce  them  to  depart  from 
Oriental  usage  and  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, and  lay  out  their  money  in 
what  will  not  bring  them  in  an  im- 
mediate return.  As  a  Government, 
we  are  poor,  and  we  do  not  care 
to  speculate ;  as  capitalista,  you  are 
rich,  and  willing  to  engage,  not 
only  in  legitimate  speculation,  but 
in  business,  in  trade,  and  in  enter- 
prise of  every  kind  which  we  as  a 
Oovemment  are  debarred  from 
undertaking^."  And  the  Government 
mi|?ht  say  to  itself:  **The  loss,  if 
any.  will  fall  entirely  upon  the 
oapitalistH.  The  gain  arising  from 
th(»  .Hiu-eess  of  their  enterprises  can- 
not fail  to  enrich  and  develope  the 
country,  and  so  directly  and  in- 
directly increase  its  wealth  and 
prosperit}'." 

But  Indian  experience  is  a  series 
of  surprises.  The  Government  says, 
— or  if  it  does  not  say,  it  acts  in  a 
way  which  is  more  potent  than 
saying — We  will  have  neither  you 
nor  your  cap.tal.  Leave  India 
alone  for  us  to  govern — and  s!».rve. 

To  undfM-stand  this  mystery  we 
must  look  back  a  little.  Twenty 
years  ago  India  practically  be- 
longed to,  and  was  governed  by,  a 
Company,  old-established,  power- 
ful, jealous,  autocratic;  a  Company 
which  was  responsible  to  nobody, 
and  thought  there  was  nobody  and 
nothing  equal  to  itself  in  the  whole 
world.  India  was,  of  course, 
governed  and  administered  by  the 
East  India  Company's  servants, 
just  as  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company,  which 
is  now,  we  believe,  the  biggest 
company  in  the  world,  is  governed 
and  administered  by  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany's servants.  And  very  well 
they  did  their  work.  But — ^and  the 


feeling  may  possibly  be  shared  by 
guards  and  engine-drivers — they 
could  not  and  would  not  stand 
interference  in  any  shape  or  way. 
They  thought  a  great  deal  of  them- 
selves, individuauy  and  collectively; 
they  belonged  to  a  close  service ;  they 
were  all  "Company's  servants," 
and  they  thought  that  no  one  could, 
and  determined  that  no  one  should, 
govern  or  control  the  natives  but 
themselves.  They  were  part  of  a 
vast  monopoly,  and  they  were  the 
most  autocrati(!,  the  greatest,  the 
most  upright,  the  most  uncompro- 
mising, and  the  kindest  despots  in 
the  world. 

For  a  long  time  no  English  ladies 
were  allowed  to  go  out  to  India, 
and  when  they  were  allowed  they 
were  carried  in  the  Company's 
ships  and  consigned  to  the  Com- 
pany's servants.  For  a  still  longer 
time  they  were  not  allowed  to  go 
'*  up  country,"  and  the  Company's 
collectors  and  magistrates,  like 
other  Oriental  magnates,  had  their 
seraglios  or  zenanas :  and  it  was, 
until  comparatively  lately,  impos- 
sible for  any  Englishman  who  was 
not  the  Company's  servant,  to  live, 
still  less  to  work,  in  India  at  all. 
Travellers  with  good  credentials 
from  Leadeuhall  Street  were  re- 
ceived with  almost  princely  lios- 
Eitality  throughout  the  country, 
ut  a  European  wa^-farer  without 
such  **  papers  "  would  have  fared 
very  little  better  than  some  of  our ' 
unfortunate  countrymen  in  Italy 
within  the  last  few  years,  and 
would  probably  have  been  sent  to 
the  nearest  seaport  town  in  charge 
of  a  havilddr  or  Burkanddzy  for  ship- 
ment to  England. 

But  as  communication  with 
England  became  easier,  and 
especially  after  the  great  peace  in 
1815,  when  Englishoien  began  to 
grow  rich  ana  wish  to  travel 
everywhere  and  look  about  them, 
this  state  of  things  could  not  be 
kept  up.     The  rules  were  relaxed. 
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But  the  passive  rosistanco  offered 
by  the  Indian  officials  was  as 
groat  as  ever,  and  although  the 
l^osidency  towns,  Calcutta,  Ma- 
dras, and  Bombay,  were  more  or 
less  open  ground,  non-oHicial 
Englishmen  in  the  interior  re- 
ceived but  ver}'  scant  courtesy. 
The  indigo  planters,  who  were 
a  rich  and  powerful  body,  for 
various  reasons  contrived  to  hold 
tlieir  own  in  the  country  parts 
of  Bengal,  (until  they  were  extin- 
guished by  an  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture), but,  as  a  general  rule, 
any  Englishman  who  endeavoured 
to  establish  any  trade  or  industry 
soon  found  the  place  he  had  chosen 
for  his  operations  was  made  too  hot 
to  hold  him.  He  was  called  an  **  In- 
terloper," a  general  word,  which 
was  expressive,  like  the  old  Greek 
term  Barbarian,  of  any  Englishman 
who  was  not  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice. Natives  could  not  be  inter- 
lopers. Natives  did  not  and  do  not 
count.  The  wolf  asks  not  how  many 
the  sheep  be,  as  the  proverb  runs. 
A  native  never  can  give  trouble. 
He  dares  not  even  answer  again. 
Ajid  if  ho  does,  ho  can  be  wonder- 
fully easily  extinguished.  The 
loss  of  the  Sahib's  favour  is  in 
itself  a  punishment  few  natives 
care  even  to  risk,  and  if  any  one 
is  sufficiently  abandoned  to  think 
differently,  he  is  easily  sent  to  gaol 
as  '*  a  man  of  evil  repute,"  or 
visited  with  some  mark  of  the 
Sahib's  displeasui*e,  to  the  great 
delight  and  admiration  of  the 
off'ender's  friends,  relations,  and 
companions.  Next  to  securing  the 
great  man's  favour  for  himself, 
nothing  a  native  relishes  more  than 
seeing  his  acquaintances  deprived 
of  it. 

But  an  Englishman  does  not 
share  their  feelings.  He  does  not 
value  the  favour  of  the  collector — 
in  which,  seeing  that  he  is  living 
in  an  Oriental  country,  he  is  quite 
wrong ;  and  he  refuses  to  be  extin- 


guished. To  impnson  him  would 
cause  more  trouble  than  it  would 
be  worth.  It  would  raise  a  great 
outcry,  and  there  is  no  Act  by 
which  he  may  be  quietly  shut  up 
as  a  **man  of  evil  repute,"  like 
Act  X.  of  1872,  chapter  xxxviii. 
But  he  is  extinguished  nearly  as 
easily,  and  quite  as  surely.  His 
person  is  safe,  but  his  enter^irise 
cannot  sticceed  in  the  face  of 
Government  opposition. 

The  Indian  Government  is 
like  the  steam  engine,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Mr.  Bab- 
bage.  It  cttn  bend  or  break 
up,  or  draw  out,  ;huge  bars  of 
steel  or  iron — or  spin  a  thread  as 
fine  as  gossamer;  it  can  crush 
hug(»  masses  of  metal  as  flat  as  a 
pancake — or  crack  a  nut  without 
injuring  the  kernel.  And  the 
Indian  Goveriiment  is  as  much 
concerned  to  crush  a  miner  or  a 
millowner,  a  contraotoror  a  planter, 
in  the  interior  of  India,  as  to  caiisli 
a  mutiny  or  feed  .  the  starving 
population  of  a  province. 

And  a  very  ])owerfid  engin**  is- . 
the  Indian  (xovornraent.  Not 
always  well  directed,  but  capable 
of  doing  anything ;  and  when  it 
does  hit,  always  hitting  hard.  An 
engine  with  which  no  sensible 
man  would  care  to  come  into  colli- 
sion, as  being  an  engine  well 
furnished  with  stones  somethii  g 
like  those  of  which  it  is  said  that 
upon  whomsoever  they  shall  full 
they  shall  grind  him  to  powder. 
And  an  active  as  well  as  a  powerful 
engine,  too.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  old-fashioned  sergeant-at- 
arms  ways  about  it.  Worked  by 
machinists  who  are  responsible  to 
no  one,  and  care  for  no  one,  it  is* 
not  only  able  to  hit,  but  constantly 
hitting,  and  with  all  the  hitting 
and  crushing  machinery  in  lirst- 
rate  order,  and  kept  so  by  constant 
use.  It  is  an  engine  to  be  proud 
of ;  and  if  the  machinists  w(»re 
only  a  little  more  skilful,  it  would 
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be  the  finest  engine  in  the  world. 
Bat  above  all,  it  is  an  engine  to  be 
feared.  And  feared  it  is — as  the 
Inqmsition  was  feared ;  as  the 
Jesuits  were  and  are  feared ;  and 
as  the  old-fashioned  but  tremen- 
dous engine  that  (i^as  once  guided 
by  Hildebrand  and  Gregory  the 
Sixteenth  is  feared  by  those  who 
know  it  best.  All  these  things 
must  be  realised,  and  that  to  a 
gre^r  extent  than  is,  we  fear, 
possible  from  merely  reading  a 
brief  sketch  like  the  present,  by 
those  who  desire  to  imderstand 
why  English  capital  is  not  invested 
in  India. 

But  those  who  may  still  think 
that  the  reason,  or  even  one  of  the 
reasons,  is  that  there  is  no  profit- 
able opening  for  enterprise  in  India 
need  not  go  so  far  evfcn  as  Bombay 
to  be  undeceived.  They  have  but 
topay  a  visit  to  the  India  Museimi, 
and  to  read  some  of  the  Go- 
vernment Blue  Books  that  are 
published  every  year  on  the  moral 
and  material  condition  of  India. 

They  will  find  in  the  one  a 
mute  record  which,  intelligently 
read,  will  shew  what  India  can  do 
for  England,  and  what  England 
can  do  for  India  ;  they  will  &id  in 
the  other  abtmdant  evidence  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  we 
have  mentioned,  or  alluded  to,  the 
eternal  laws  which  govern  the 
world  are  stronger  than  even  the 
great  engine  we  have  described, 
and  that  year  by  year  more  Eng- 
lish money  is  going  out  to  India, 
-and  more  Indian  produce  coming 
home  to  England. 

The  Indian  officials  found  the 
indigo  planters  were  becoming  too 
prosperous  and  too  powerful,  so 
the  Indian  Government,  as  we 
have  said,  passed  an  Act  of  the 
Lee;islature  which  ruined  them, 
and  the  amount  of  indigo  exported 
by  India  to  Ghreat  Britain  in  1875 
was  only  17,400  chests ;  but  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign  to  see  that  this  in- 


creased in  one  year  to  28,000 
chests,  which  was  the  amount  ex- 
ported in  1876. 

The  Indian  tea  planters  have,  as 
a  general  rule,  been  more  fortunate 
in  their  relations  with  the  Admin- 
istration than  the  indigo  planters. 
Individual  cases  of  opposition,  and 
even  oppression,  are  not  wanting ; 
but  on  me  whole,  the  tea  planters 
have  been  let  alone  by  the  officials. 
The  consequence  is  that  China  is 
beingrapidly  beaten  out  of  the  field, 
and  while  the  enormous  amoimt 
of  24,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  was  ex- 
ported to  England  in  the  year 
1875,  more  than  28,000,000  lbs. 
were  sent  from  India  to  England 
in  1876. 

Every  one  who  knows  the  dif- 
ference is  aware  how  sirperior 
the  flavour  and  quality  of  Indian 
tea  is  to  that  grown  in  China,  and 
Indian  tea  is  so  far  chiefly  used 
by  the  trade  for  mixing  with  in- 
ferior China  tea,  and  so  bringing 
up  the  whole  to  the  desired  stan- 
dard. Tea  bids  fair  to  become  one 
of  the  most  important  articles  of 
Anglo-Indian  commerce,  and  the 
tea  gardens  situated  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Himalayas  are  at  an  eleva- 
tion, and  consequently  in  a  climate, 
more  favourable  to  English  life 
and  health  than  most  parts  of 
Europe.  Jute,  again,  has  lately 
become  an  important  staple,  and 
over  a  million  bales  were  miported 
into  England  in  the  year  1876. 
Hides  and  skins  are  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  article  of  export  at 

E resent,  requiring  no  personal 
ibour  on  the  part  of  Europeans, 
and,  indeed,  no  personal  attendance 
beyond  that  of  the  agent  or  broker 
who  purchases  the  hides ;  and 
above  all,  requirina^  no  investment 
or  sinking  of  capital.  The  number 
exported  to  England  in  the  year 
1875  was  18,700,000,  and  in  1876, 
20,400,000.  So  far,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  groimd  laid  out  as 
tea  gardens  and  the  ill-fated  indigo 
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oonoems,  no  great  amount  of  pri- 
yate  English  capital  has  been  Laid 
out  or  sunk  in  Lidia.  And  this  is 
exactly  what  India  most  wants. 
English  money,  so  far,  only  poBsei 
through  the  countiy;  it  must  do 
more  before  it  can  permanently 
enrich  it.  Wheat  ought,  un- 
doubtedly, to  be  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most 
important,  article  of  export  from 
India  to  Eneland,  and  tms  both  to 
England  and  India.  In  1875  only 
98.600  tons  were  exported  ;  in 
1876,230,000.  This  rapid  increase 
is  hopeful ;  it  shews  what  can  and 
what  may  be  done,  but  even  the 
greater  quantity  is  not  a  hxmdredth 
part  of  what  we  might,  and  what 
we  ought  to  see.  The  fact 
is  that  grain  is  a  bulky 
commodity,  and  cannot  bear 
the  expense  of  long  railway  jour- 
nies.  From  Cawnpore  to  Bombay 
is  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four 
miles,  and  the  cost  of  sending  one 
ton  of  wheat  by  rail  is  26r8.  12a8., 
or  at  par  say  £2  138.  6d.  The 
freight  from  Bombay  to  Liverpool 
comes  to  about  the  same  amount, 
and  the  ton  of  grain  which  is 
worth  say  50rs.  at  Cawnpore  has 
to  be  sold  for  something  like  150rs. 
at  Liverpool  to  give  a  profit  to  the 
grower,  the  Indian  buyer,  the  Bom- 
bay agent,  the  Liverpool  agent,  the 
Liverpool  buyer,  and  to  defray 
the  various  miscellaneous  expenses 
which  must  be  incurred  in  getting 
the  grain  from  the  field  where  it 
grew  in  the  North- West  Provinces 
to  the  mill  where  it  is  ground  in 
Lancashire  or  Yorkshire.  Cheap 
canal  carriage  to  the  coast  would 
enable  millions,  instead  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  wheat  to  be  sent 
from  the  interior  of  India  to 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  shipped 
to  England,  at  a  price  which 
would  not  only  undersell  Russia, 
Sptdn,  and  the  United  States,  but 
would  enrich  India,  and  enable 
England  to    depend  only  on  her 


own  possessions  for  her  daily  bread. 
But  so  far  the  Government  engine 
has  employed  itself  in  crushing 
canals ;  so  the  wheat  has  not  been 
sold  or  not  been  grown — and  the 
machinists  complam  of  the  poverty 
of  India,  and  the  want  of  elasticity 
of  Indian  finances ! 

ToBACoo,  again,  is  an  article 
that  only  needs  a  little  English 
capital  and  enterprise  to  become 
a  most  valuable  Indian  product. 
We  can  speak  from  experience, 
but  the  curious  can  see  for  them- 
selves in  the  various  Government 
reports  and  Blue  Books  on  the 
subject,  that  the  soil  of  many 
parts  of  India  is  peculiarly  suit- 
able for  the  growth  of  tobacco^ 
and  that,  in  fact,  an  enormous 
amount  of  tobacco  does  grow,  but 
that  for  want  of  any  care  or  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  natives,, 
either  in  the  cultivation  or  the 
preparation  of  the  leaf,  the  article 
itself  is  inferior  in  quality.  The 
natives  are  satisfied  with  it,  and 
that  is  enough.  It  never  occurs- 
to  a  native  to  make  anything 
better  than  it  is,  or  have  anything 
better  than  he  wants.  Even  as  it 
is,  capital  cigars  are  made  at 
Coconada,  at  Dindigul,  and  at 
Trinchinopoly ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  anyone  with  a  little  Vir- 
ginian experience  or  a  little 
Virginian  assistance,  with  tact 
enough  or  interest  enough  to  avert 
official  opposition,  with  the  patience 
and  firm  kindness  requisite  to  man- 
age the  natives,  and  capital  enough 
to  wait  a  year  or  two  for  any 
return,  might  make  half-a-dozen 
fortunes  in  growing  good  tobacco^ 
in  favourable  soil,  in  curing  it 
secundum  artem,  and  shipping  the^ 
raw  produce  to  England.  We 
would  even  go  the  length  of  ad- 
vising any  healthy  and  enterprising 
man  who  was  idling  at  home  to 
try;  but  we  could  not  conceal 
from  him  the  ftujt  that  there 
are  two  djrswbacks^  ia  Jtbe    sue- 
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cess  of  this  or  of  any  similar  enter- 
prise in  India  :  Official  opposition 
or  even  disfavour;  and  the 
great  distances  which  separate 
one  place  from  another  in  India, 
with  the  consequent  expense  of  the 
carriage  of  goods.  The  railways' 
passenger  fares  are  liberally  low. 
In  the  case  of  tobacco,  however, 
the  cost  of  carriage  would  be  a 
minor  consideration,  as  the  value 
of  the  article  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk  would  prevent  any  rate 
of  carriage  from  being  a  very 
serious  drawback.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  even  a  greater 
degree  to  silk,  which  was  once  one 
of  the  most  valuable  products  of 
India,  but  which  now,  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  native  careless- 
ness in  the  growing  and  reeling, 
and  partly  of  the  increased  skul 
and  improved  machinery  in  France 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  the  immense 
development  of  the  trade  with 
China  and  Japan,  has  taken  a  much 
lower  place  in  the  English  market. 
As  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done 
in  India  by  the  English  care  and 
skill,  and  English  capital,  we  may 
say  that  reeled  silk  has  been 
regularly  sent  home  from  India, 
during  the  last  two  years,  which 
actuafly  commanded  a  higher  price 
than  the  Chinese,  or  even  the  best 
French  and  Italian  Greges,  One 
Englishman,  who  had  not  even  the 
advantage  of  being  connected  with 
the  silk  trade  at  home,  convinced 
of  the  improvement  that  might  be 
wrought  in  the  growing  and  the 
reeling  of  Indian  silk,  went  to 
Lyons,  learned  how  to  reel,  started 
for  India  with  a  model  machine, 
made  friends  with  the  Government 
and  the  officials,  taught  the  natives 
how  to  rear  the  worms,  gave  them 
good  seed,  advanced  them  money, 
set  up  a  reeling  mill  full  of 
machines,  on  the  model  of  that 
which  he  brought  from  Lyons, 
taught  hundreds  of  native  boys  to 
do  the  work  which  is  done  by  the 


Lyonnaise  girls,  and  justified  all 
his  labours,  and  W€w  rewarded  ft)r 
all  his  energy  and  perseverance  by 
complete  success.  His  name  is 
not  necessary  either  to  point  a 
moral  or  to  adorn  this  true  tale, 
but  it  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  known 
to  most  Indians  to  be  on  the  high 
road  to  fortune.  What  he  has 
done  in  one  instance,  hundreds  and 
thousands  might  do  in  similar,  and 
even  in  widely  different  ways.  But 
if  we  were  asked  how  and  why  this 
man  succeeded,  we  should  say,  not 
merely  on  account  of  his  talents, 
his  energy,  his  perseverance,  his 
patience,  his  skill,  or  even  his 
capital,  but  because  he  chose  for 
the  theatre  of  his  operations  a 
province  which  W£w  ruled  over  by 
a  friendly  governor,  and  a  district 
administered  by  a  friendly  and 
intelligent  official;  and  because  the 
natives  with  whom  he  had  to  deal 
were  made  to  understand  that  he 
enjoyed  Government  favour,  and 
that  he  was  a  man  whom  the 
Government  did  not  desire  to 
thwart.  Add  to  this  that  he  was 
a  man  well  qualified  by  position 
and  influence  to  hold  his  own  with 
the  highest,  and  with  whom,  from 
his  connections,  as  well  as  his  dis- 
position, it  would  not  have  done 
to  trifle,  and  one  knows,  if  not 
exactly  why  he  succeeded,  cer- 
tainly why  he  did  not  fail. 

We  make  no  apology  for  intro- 
ducing this  story,  or,  rather,  this 
experience  of  real  life.  It  may  tend 
to  shew  what  English  capital  and 
English  skill  may  do  in  India,  and 
how.  We  could  tell  other  stories, 
and  of  different  experiences,  with- 
out travelling  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  same  province ;  of  promising 
enterprises  frustrated,  and  even 
prosperous  men  ruined  by  official 
opposition.  But  we  refrain.  With- 
out giving  names,  dates,  and  places, 
we  could  add  little  to  tiie  force  of 
what  we  have  already  said,  and  it 
is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  formulate 
7—2 
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specific  accusations  against  indi- 
viduals. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  right  that  we 
should  repeat  here  what  we  have 
stated  upon  a  former  occasion,  that 
with  all  their  faults  there  is  no 
body  of  officials  in  the  world  more 
deserving  of  respect,  if  not  of 
admiration,  than  our  Indian  Civil 
servants.  They  are  not  as  they 
were.  Competition  has  lowered 
the  tone  of  the  service  by  introduc- 
ing a  certain  number  of  men  of  a 
lower  social  grade  than  is  desirable, 
but  the  Indian  officials  are  still, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  hard- 
working, painstaking,  honourable 
men,  just  to  the  natives,  loyal  to 
their  superiors,  full  of  prejudices, 
but  full  of  zeal,  respectable  and 
decent  in  their  moral  life,  opposed 
to  interlopers  by  tradition,  unjust 
to  them  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
arbitrary  on  principle,  made  tyran- 
nical by  circumstances,  and  jealous 
from  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
They  keep  the  country  quiet  by 
their  vigour,  and  contented  by 
their  justice  ;  they  keep  it  poor  by 
their  ignorance,  and  backward  by 
their  prejudice.  They  are  at  once 
small-minded  and  great-hearted, 
and  a  consideration  of  their  lives 
calls  forth,  alternately,  our  in- 
dignation, our  admiration,  our 
regret  and  our  satisfaction. 
B}'  the  natives  of  all  classes 
they  are  almost  universally  re- 
spected, and  as  their  primary 
raiaon  d  ^etre  is  to  govern  and  to 
satisfy  the  natives,  this  is  so  far 
satisfactory.  But  if  India  is  to 
prosper  and  improve  it  must  be 
owing  to  the  endeavours,  not  of 
the  natives  but  of  Europeans; 
and  the  one  thing  that  the  Indian 
civilians  have  hitherto  shewn 
themselves  utterly  incompetent  to 
do  is  to  govern,  still  less  to  satisfy 
Eiuopeans.  And  this  is  where  we 
hope  to  see  a  change. 

This  leads  us  at  once  to  say 
what  we  have  not  yet,  perhaps, 


made  sufficiently  obvious.  And 
that  is  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
send  English  capital  to  India, 
without  sending  English  hands  to 
work  it,  or  at  all  events,  English 
brains  to  administer  it. 

Here  is,  no  doubt,  the  primary 
reason  why  so  little  English, 
capital  is  employed  in  India. 
Even  people  wno  know  nothing 
of  India  officialism  know  that 
the  climate  is  bad  and  that  the. 
country  itself  is  a  very  long 
way  off.  With  the  climate  we 
may  have  something  to  do  in  a 
subsequent  article.  Suffice  it  for 
the  present  to  say  that  it  is,  like 
many  worse  things,  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  it  is  painted ;  and  that  as 
far  as  remoteness  is  concerned, 
India,  thanks  to  M.  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  is  nearer  England 
than  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  whole  of  South  America, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  West 
Indies. 

An  objection  is  sometimes  made 
by  men  who  are  at  once  practical, 
and  ignorant  of  India,  that  a 
study  of  the  results  of  the  employ- 
ment of  English  capital  in  the 
great  Dependency,  as  evidenced  in 
the  quoted  values  of  shares  in 
Anglo-Indian  trading  companies, 
is  far  from  sustaining  the  view 
that  India  is  the  El  Dorado  of  in- 
vestors. The  obj  ection  is  a  practical 
one,  but  not  unanswerable.  The 
most  successful  English  ventures 
in  India  are  those  which  are 
not  in  the  hands  of  public 
companies,  and  the  best  of 
those  that  are,  are  little  known 
to  financiers  and  dealers  in  shares 
even  in  India,  still  less  in  England. 
The  best  things  never  come  into  the 
share  market  at  all.  And  as  under- 
takings that  are  managed  by 
individuals  or  by  private  associa- 
tions succeed  better  in  India  than 
public  companies,  so  the  more  suc- 
cessful of  even  these  latter  are  never 
placed  upon   the    London    Stock 
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Exchange.  If  a  concern  is  known 
to  be  sound  and  doing  a  good 
bosinees,  even  if  it  be  a  public 
company,  the  shares  need  never 
be  sent  home  to  England  for  sale ; 
and  thoueh  a  good  deal  of  money 
is  annualiy  borrowed  in  London 
to  be  invested  in  India,  there  are 
comparatively  few  opportunities 
for  a  capitalist  in  London  to  invest 
his  money  directly  in  any  good  In- 
dian mercantile  or  industrial  under- 
taking. Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions— notably  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  larger  banks,  most  of  which  are 
doinc^  a  good  business.  But  we  are 
speaking  rather  of  industrial  or 
trading  companies.  Some  of  those 
whose  shares  are  quoted  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  are  par- 
tially or  entirely  managed  nt)m 
England,  and  by  directors  in 
London,  who,  however  high  may 
be  their  business  qualifications, 
know  very  little  of  India.  This 
fact  alone  is  a  fatal  bar  to  the 
success  of  any  undertaking.  It  is 
obvious  that  any  work  must  be 
carried  on  under  a  disadvantage 
at  an  immense  distance  from  the 
base  of  operations,  and  the  different 
condition  of  things  in  England 
and  India  makes  this  disadvantage 
all  the  greater.  Again,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  an  English  Company 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  good 
agent  or  representative  on  the 
root.  If  a  man  is  sent  out  from 
&Lgland  he  probably  knows 
noting  about  India.  If  a  man 
already  in  India  be  chosen  it  is 
difficult  to  know  as  much  about 
him  as  is  desirable  ;  he  may  turn 
out  a  scamp,  take  to  drinking, 
run  away  with  the  money,  or  die 
suddenly  at  a  critical  juncture. 
And  if  the  agent  should  happen 
to  know  his  business  and  be 
generally  all  that  can  be  desired, 
ne  is  probably  hsunpered  by  the 
directors  at  home.  In  one  instance 
that  we  knew  of,  an  experienced 
and  highly   competent   engineer, 


who  had  undertaken  large  works 
in  India  for  a  company  managed 
by  a  board  in  London,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time,  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  de- 
sigfninK  and  superintending  the 
execution  of  the  work,  in  replying 
to  the  letters  received  by  him  every 
succeeding  mail  day  from  head 
quarters.  These  letters  con- 
tained instructions — frequentlv 
contradictory,  frequently  absurd, 
always  shewing  a  complete 
ignorance  of  the  country  and 
of  the  special  character  of  the 
work,  ana  frequently  involving,  if 
carried  out,  an  abandonment  or 
destruction  of  all  the  work  that 
had  already  been  executed  ! 

Even  the  great  railway  com- 
panies suffer  from  this  distant 
cx)ntrol  by  Authority  without 
Experience,  though  for  various 
reasons  they  are  less  in- 
juriously affected  by  it  in 
proportion  than  smaller  com- 
mercial or  industrial  ventures.  Into 
these  reasons  we  have  not  space  to 
go  at  present,  nor  into  the  still 
larger  question  of  Indian  Land 
Tenures,  whose  nature  tends  to 
prevent  the  investment  of  capital  in 
agricultural  improvements  or  un- 
dertakings of  any  kind  connected 
with  the  land.  To  this  moat 
interesting  subject  we  hope, 
however,  to  refer  in  a  future 
article. 

As  an  instance  of  an  Indian 
product  which  is  not  exported  to 
England  in  any  quantity,  but  of 
which  the  production  might  be 
almost  indefinitely  developed  and 
the  quality  improved,  both  for  the 
Indian  and,  with  cheap  carriage, 
for  the  English  market,  is  Sugar. 
Considering  the  small  value  com- 
pared with  the  bulk,  we  are  almost 
surprised  to  learn  that  even  as 
much  as  30,000  tons  is  annually 
exported  to  England,  though  this 
quantity  is  not  increasing.  The 
natives  of  India  eat  little  or    no 
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flesh  meat,  and  the  amount  of 
sugar  that  enters  into  their  daily 
diet  can  hardly  be  even  imagined. 
The  cultivation  of  the  cane  is 
carried  on  in  most  places  in  the 
most  primitive  manner;  and  the 
mode  of  crushing  is  about  the 
most  inefficacious  and  wtwteful 
that  could  be  devised.  One  or 
two  sugar  factories  have  already 
been  started  in  the  North-West; 
that  of  Shahjehanpore  has  made 
the'  fortunes  of  its  proprietors,  and 
that  at  Madhopore  bids  fair  to  do 
so,  and  there  is  room  for  hundreds 
more.  In  every  part  of  India 
where  sugar-cane  will  grow,  an 
English  mill,  with  a  few  English 
overseers  and  a  fair  English  capi- 
tal— ^for  su^ar  making  is  expensive 
— would  brmg  in  a  safe  and  cer- 
tain return  at  a  rate  of  percentage 
which  would  delight  the  heart  of  an 
English  investor,  and  a  little  good 
and  patient  advice  to  the  natives  as 
to  the  growing  of  the  crops  would, 
in  many  instances,  tend  to  mutual 
confidence  and  increased  profits. 
Confidence  is  not  a  native  charac- 
teristic, but  it  is  very  important  it 
should  exist  between  employer 
and  employed,  especially  in  the 
East.  Patience  and  just  dealing 
will  secure  it  in  time^when  em- 
ployer and  employed  are  left  to 
themselves. 

Next  to  wheat,  Cotton  should 
be  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  export  from  India  to 
England,  and  it  is  a  very  hopeful 
sign  that  while  776,000  bales 
were  shipped  in  1875,  the  export 
amounted  to  over  a  million  bales 
in  1876.  But  the  East  India 
Eailway  Company  charges  the 
same  rate  for  the  carriage  of  cotton 
to-day  as  was  charged  in  1869, 
when  the  value  of  the  raw  article 
was  double  what  it  is  at  present,  a 
fact  which,  considering  the  distance 
at  which  the  greater  number  of 
the  cotton  plantations  of  India  are 
situated  from  the  coast,  and  the 


bulky  nature  of  the  goods,  may 
explain  why  this  million  tons  is 
not  ten  millions.  We  are  afraid 
of  wearying  our  readers ;  and  we 
will  refer  to  but  one  more  article 
of  Indian  produce  in  detail,  namely, 
LmsBED,  and  Oilseeds  generally. 
Linseed  is  largely  grown  in  Ben- 
gal, Nagpoor,  and  other  districts, 
and  it  is  already  being  freely  ex- 
ported to  England  from  Calcutta 
and  Bombay.  From  experiments 
which  have  been  carefully  made 
in  Hull,  it  is  found  that  St. 
Petersburgh  and  Archangel  seed 
produces  about  112  lbs.  of  oil 
to  the  quarter;  that  from  the 
Black  Sea,  120  lbs.;  that  from 
Calcutta,  128  lbs. ;  while  that  from 
Bombay  yields  140  lbs.  to  the 
quarter.  Thus  the  seed  grown 
near  the  tropics  is  the  richest  in 
oil.  There  is  another  still  more 
valuable  oil-seed  grown  in  the 
highest  perfection  in  Nagpoor, 
which  is  used  in  France  for 
making  olive  oil;  and  there  is  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  the  production  of 
oil-bearing  seeds  in  Lidia,  if  only 
there  were  increased  facilities  for 
inland  transit. 

We  dare  not  add  to  our  list, 
and  it  would  require  a  volume  to 
complete  it.  The  fact  is  no  one 
seems  to  know,  or  at  all  events  as 
yet  to  realise  how  large  a  country 
India  is,  how  inexpressibly  fertile, 
how  varied  in  its  climate  and  pro- 
ducts. The  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layas and  Nilgerries,  the  plains 
of  the  North-West  and  Central 
Provinces,  the  shores  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  and  the  Camatic  will  grow 
almost  every  known  crop ;  the 
earth  is  full  of  metals  and  mine- 
rals; some  two  hundred  millions 
of  the  most  docile  people  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  are  willing  to 
work  for  wages  which  to  our 
English  notions  are  simply  no- 
minal ;  the  whole  country  is  as 
much  our  own  as  England,  and  a 
great  deal  more  orderiy ;  and  yet 
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Engliah  capital  avoids  the  coimtiy, 
■and  enriches  Spain  and  Greece, 
Honduras  and  Guatemala,  Boliyia 
iind  Costa  Bica.  It  enables 
the  Turk  to  oppress  the  Bulgarian, 
and  the  Bussian  to  fight  the 
Turk;  it  is  committed  to  the 
charge  of  gentlemen  like  Mr. 
Hichard  Banner  Oakley,  and  leaves 
the  most  important  part  of  the 
British  Empire — the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  Ocean  Queen's  Crown 
—impoverished  and  undeveloped. 
In  India  it  would  enrich  him  that 
giTcs  as  well  as  him  that  takes ;  as 
it  is,  it  only  too  often  demoralises 
the  taker,  and  ruins  the  giver. 
And  why  is  this?  Chiefly  from 
lONO&ANOE.  Ignorance  on  tne  part 
of  the  English  public,  which  might 
and  shomd  be  dispelled  by  the 
Indian  Government ;  ignorance  on 


the  part  of  the  Indian  Government 
and  the  Indian  officials,  who 
proudly  aggravate  the  very  evil 
whose  mere  existence  should  be 
their  shame. 

Mr.  Buckle's  theory  that  govern- 
ments cannot  after  all  do  much 
harm  is  perhaps  hopeful,  but  we 
do  not  fancy  that  Mr.  Buckle 
knew  much  about  India,  or  he 
might  have  modified  his  views. 
But  inquiry  may  dispel  ignorance, 
and  as  soon  as  IBnglishmen  in 
England  know  how  much  India 
can  do  for  them,  and  Englishmen 
in  India  know  how  much  they 
can  do  for  the  country,  as  well  as 
for  themselves,  India  will  be  on 
the  high  road  to  be  what  she 
ought — one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing countries  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

Uliok  Balph  Bxtbks. 
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TET   A  LITTLE  WHILB. 

I  dreamed  and  did  not  seek  :  tcMlay  I  seek 

Who  can  no  longer  dream  ; 
But  now  am  all  behindhand,  waxen  weak, 

And  dazed  amid  so  many  things  that  gleam 

Yet  are  not  what  they  seem. 

I  dreamed  and  did  not  work  :  to-day  I  work 

Kept  wide  awake  by  care 
And  loss,  and  perils  dimly  guessed  to  lurk ; 

I  work  and  reap  not,  while  my  life  goes  bare 

And  void  in  wintry  air. 

I  hope  indeed  ;  but  hope  itself  is  fear 

Viewed  on  the  sunny  side  : 
I  hope,  and  disregard  the  world  that's  here, 

The  prizes  drawn,  the  sweet  things  that  betide  ; 

I  hope,  and  I  abide. 

Chbistina  G.  RossETn*. 
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I5  making  the  following  notes 
upon  the  life  of  a  man  dis- 
tinguished in  his  sphere,  I  would 
pr^er  them  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  fragmentary  studies  of  inner 
history  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
than  as  constituting  a  personal 
memoir.  To  those  to  whom  they 
may  have  value,  I  would  rather 
they  caihe  as  an  ethical  than  as  a 
biographical  contribution. 

Kiere  wiU,  however,  be  many 
to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the 
personality  of  the  subject  may 
rather  add  a  pleasure  than  di- 
minish interest ;  and  such  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
one  of  whose  special  work  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  **  Study 
of  Sociology,"  wrote, — ^that  in  the 
"  *  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of 
Thought,'  the  application  to  logic 
of  methods  like  those  of  mathema- 
tics constitutes  a  step  far  greater 
in  originality  and  importance  than 
any  tfien  since  Aristotle.  80  that, 
strangely  enough,  the  assertion 
that  'we  are  backward  in  ap- 
preciating and  pursuing  abstract 
toowledge,'  and  the  complaint  of 
Ur.  Arnold  that  our  life  is 
Wanting  in  ideas,  come  at  a  time 
when  we  have  lately  done  more  to 
advance  the   most    abstract    and 

Surely  ideal  science  than  has  been 
one  anywhere  else,  or  during  any 
past  period." 

The  more  I  cry  to  write  about 
my  husband,  the  more  I  feel  the 
presumption  of  the  attempt.  There 
was  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween us  in  age ;  and  he  had  been 
^  his  life  so    earnest,    while  I 


was  so  little  accustomed  or  inclined 
to  take  things  au  grand  BMeuxy 
that  I  am  sure  he  never  can  have 
shewn  me  more  than  a  very  small 
part  of  his  mind.  What  little 
insight  into  it  I  ever  had  was 
gained  chiefly  by  my  starting 
topics  of  conversation,  and  his 
correcting  my  hastily  formed  judg- 
ments,  or  sometimes  agreeing  with 
me ;  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  say  anything  about  him 
without  speaking  more  of  my8(»lf 
than  I  like  to  do.  Besides,  when 
he  was  at  home,  I  always  con- 
sidered that  a  great  deal  of  my 
duty  consisted  m  making  fun  of 
him,  and  for  him,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  intense  horror  of 
wilful  wrong-doing  from  preying 
on  his  mind  ana  making  him 
morbid.  When  he  went  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  I  generally  pre- 
ferred staying  at  home,  so  as  to 
have  some  time  to  study  my 
children  quietly;  hence  I  know 
very  little  of  what  he  was  like 
among  his  equals  in  intellect. 
And  yet  he  lived  so  retired  that 
others  seem  to  know  even  less 
about  him  than  I ;  so  that  it  seems 
to  fall  to  me  to  try  to  tell  at  least 
something  of  what  he  was. 

He  once  spent  an  evening  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  Jowett,  at  Oxfords 
Some  one  who  was  present  said 
that  he  had  never  heard  anything 
so  like  the  Platonic  Dialogues  as 
the  conversation  between  those  two.. 
I  can't  say  I  ever  heard  anything 
at  all  like  Platonic  Dialogues  from 
him.  When  I  have  been  with  him 
in  company,   he  generally  talked 
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just  enough  to  set  every  one  else 
talking ;  and  not  much  more  than 
that. 

He  often  spoke  of  the  unsatis- 
factory state  into  which  the  study 
of  mathematics  was  getting,  es- 
pecially at  Cambridge,  where  he 
said  it  was  made  too  little  of  a 
training  for  the  mind,  and  too 
much  a  display  of  mere  tours-de- 
force. A  real  mathematician,  he 
said,  must  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  mathematician,  he  must  be 
also  something  of  a  poet.  He 
spoke  of  the  probability  that  a 
mathematical  school  of  a  higher 
order  woidd  grow  up  at  OxK)rd. 
A  professorship  there  haying 
fallen  vacant,  he  was  spoken  of  as 
one  who  would  have  a  chance  of 
obtaining  it.  The  position  would 
in  many  ways  have  suited  him,  and 
I  could  see  that  the  idea  haunted 
him  like  a  too  pleasant  day- 
dream. If  he  ever  were  at  Oxford, 
he  said,  he  would  be  able  to  throw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  hie 
favourite  scheme  of  trying  to 
develope  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics as  a  healthy  moral  disci- 
pline. There  might  be  duties 
<;onnected  with  the  post  which  a 
man  with  more  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  the  science 
would  be  better  able  to  perform. 
Thatf  however,  he  could  of  course 
leave  to  the  decision  of  those  with 
whom  the  appointment  rested. 
But  there  was  another  difficulty 
in  the  way,  and  a  much  more 
serious  one.  The  "  Essays  and 
Reviews "  had  been  not  very 
long  published.  If  he  were  at 
Oxford,  he  said,  he  would  be  ex- 
pected by  many  people  to  take  one 
side  or  the  other  in  theological 
controversy.  The  life  of  a  man 
who  woidd  be  a  partisan  of  neither 
side  might  be  made  very  uncom- 
fortable. I  persuaded  him  finally, 
but  with  some  difficulty,  to  enter 
his  name  as  a  candidate,  but  with- 
out  sending  in  any  testimonials. 


The  appointment  was  given  to  a 
younff  Oxford  man.  I  have  since 
heard  that  it  was  said  in  the 
University,  that  my  husband's 
way  of  sending  in  his  name 
merely,  looked  as  if  he  did  not 
care  for  the  appointment.  Those 
who  said  so  little  knew  him.  I 
think  that  there  were  times  when 
the  longing  for  intellectual  com- 
panionship was  very  gieat,  and 
the  idea  of  what  life  at  Oxfotd 
might  be,  but  for  religious  bitter- 
nesses, was  one  which  he  hardly 
dared  trust  himself  to  dwell 
on. 

I  have  often  heard  him  speak  of 
the  danger  which  besets  persons, 
in  itiany  social  circles,  of  being 
tempted  to  acquiesce,  by  sHence  at 
least,  in  religious  opinions  which 
they  in  reality  think  false  and 
mischievous,  for  fear  either  of 
giving  pain  to  others,  or  of  being 
supposed  to  doubt  truths  which 
seem  to  many  to  be,  but  in  reality 
are  not,  necessarily  boiind  up  witik 
those  opinions.  Giving  pain  was 
a  thing  from  which  he  shrank  with 
a  sort  of  morbid  terror.  He  had 
on  one  or  two  occasions  to  expose 
the  wrong-doing  of  persons  with 
whom  he  was  officially  connected. 
He  spoke  out  boldly  enough  at 
the  time,  but  suffered  terribfy  for 
the  next  few  days,  and  had  to  be 
watched  and  tended  like  an  invalid, 
so  great  was  the  nervous  strain. 
He  used  sometimes  to  say  that  if 
a  man  were  so  placed  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  give  pain  to  others,  he 
might  always  reckon  on  strength 
being  given  him  to  speak  out :  but 
that  he  himself  felt  he  had  no 
right,  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  for 
his  children's  advancement,  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  temptation  of 
seeming  to  sanction  what  he  felt 
to  be  false. 

I  have  often  heard  him  say  that 
when  once  a  man  thinks  himself 
bound  to  a  settled  creed,  it  seems 
as  if  truth,  faith,  and  charity  be- 
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«ome  impossible  to  liim,  except  in 
90  far  as  he  evades  his  creed.  His 
own  warmest  affection  always 
flowed  out  to  those — ^they  were 
veiy  few — who  proved  to  him  that 
this  was  not  necessarily  the  case. 
When  I  knew  him  first  he  would 
{when  too  ill  to  bear  the  whole 
length  of  the  service)  rather  not 
go  to  church  on  the  Sacrament 
Sunday  than  have  to  leave  before 
the  Communion.  Of  late  years  he 
never  received  the  Sacrament  at  all. 
He  said  that  it  had  been  originally 
intended  as  a  bond  of  brotherhood, 
and  was  now  taken  as  an  expres- 
sion of  belief  in  certain  doctrmes ; 
that,  whether  the  doctrines  were 
true  or  false,  this  was  a  perverted 
use  of  the  rite,  and  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  used  to 
«ay  that  a  National  Church  ought 
to  admit  all  people  who  accept 
the  Life  of  the  New  Testament  as 
the  true  life  for  man ;  and  that  the 
question  between  Trinitarians  and 
TInitarians,  and  even  any  such 
other  question,  as  whether  the  life 
of  Christ  was  an  actual  or  an 
ideal  one,  ought  to  be  left  to  be 
discussed  amicably  within  the 
Church. 

He  used  to  say  that  a  sufficient 
]'  oof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  the 
indifference  of  the  religious  world 
generally  to  everything  but  the 
Keeping  up  of  a  certain  routine  of 
theories,  would  be  afforded  by  the 
reception  given  by  it  to  every  ear- 
nest, pious  man  who  tries  to  find 
oat  the  truth.  Instead  of  heartily 
accepting  the  man  for  the  sake  of 
what  he  m,  and  then  assisting  him 
in  correcting  what  they  suppose  to 
be  his  mistakes,  clergymen  and 
religious  laymen  pounce  upon 
errors  in  doctrine  and  think  them 
A  sufficient  reason  for  excluding 
him  from  Church  sympathy.  He 
always  seemed  to  thmk  the  be- 
lief in  dogmas,  rather  than  in 
relationships  between  men,  the 
'Ciying    sin     of    the    age.       He 


used  to  speak  with  great  indig- 
nation of  any  woman  who,  being 
married  to  a  man  of  more  liberal 
opinions  than  herself,  tried  to  pre- 
vent his  exerting  a  natural  infiu- 
ence  over  his  children.  The  father, 
he  said,  was  the  normal  priest  of 
the  family ;  and  a  woman  who  sup- 
posed that  fact  to  be  altered  by  any 
private  theories  of  her  own  as  to 
what  might  be,  or  not  be,  correct 
doctrine,  gave  thereby  sufficient 
proof  of  me  radical  unsoundness 
of  her  own  theology.  The  best 
men  and  most  earnest  students  in 
a  nation,  he  said,  theie  were  its 
heaven-sent  teachers,  and  these 
ought  to  decide  on  the  theology  to 
be  taught  in  its  Church ;  and  he 
would  begin  to  believe  in  the  pos- 
sible stability  of  the  Church  of 
England  when  some  supposed 
heretical  preacher  was  naade 
Bishop,  not  because  his  doctrines 
were  proved  orthodox  by  his  adher- 
ents, but  purely  on  the  ground  of 
his  Apostolical  character. 

He  fully  acknowledged  all  that 
doctors  say  about  the  miportance^ 
of  physical  and  mental  hygiene ' 
and  thought  that  a  child's  being 
quite  ignorant  of  everything, 
tneology  included,  at  twelve 
years  old,  would  be  a  matter  of 
no  consequence,  if  it  were  possible 
for  it  to  be  healthy  and  ,have  its 
factdties  in  working  order  without 
study.  But  he  seemed  to  assume, 
as  the  first  of  sanitary  facts,  that 
there  is  direct  contact  between  the 
Divine  Magnetism  and  the  nervous 
system  of  man;  and  to  consider 
the  main  business  of  peurents  to 
be  to  cultivate  such  habits  of 
mind  in  their  children  as  make 
them  most  receptive  of  that  mag- 
netism. On  the  subject  of  corporal 
punishment,  he  used  to  say  that  a 
delicate  child  suffers  physically 
far  more  from  the  nervous  de- 
pression consequent  on  hesitating 
as  to  whether  it  should  obey  or  no, 
than  it  would  from  the  whipping 
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which    might    have    settled    the 
question  for  it. 

He  told  me,  if  I  were  left  to 
bring  up  his  children  without  him, 
never  to  allow  them  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  any  one  who  would 
teach  them  to  think  anything  more 
respectable  than  work,  Frayer 
and  labour,  he  used  often  to  say, 
are  the  salvation  of  mankind.  He 
also  cautioned  me  not  to  allow  my 
ideas  of  Church  discipline,  or  my 
desire  for  Church  sympathy,  to 
induce  me  to  allow  the  children  to 
be  with  those  who  would  teach 
them  to  think  that  there  is  any 
merit  in  holding  one  set  of  opinions 
rather  than  another,  or  that  any 
state  of  mind  is  more  religious  than 
a  humble  desire  to  follow  the  truth 
in  any  direction  in  which  it  may 
present  itself.  In  all  other  re- 
spects, I  was  left  free  to  bring 
them  up  as  circumstances  should 
direct. 

I  was  never  allowed  to  en- 
courage our  children  in  any 
babyish  corruption  of  language. 
He  would  sit  for  a  length  of  time 
with  an  infant  on  his  knee,  teaching 
it  to  pronounce  its  first  words  with 
perfect  distinctness.  I  have  heard 
it  remarked  that  to  hear  him 
teaching  a  little  child  to  read  was 
a  most  valuable  lesson  for  any 
teacher.  Every  letter,  every  stop, 
every  inflection  of  the  voice,  was 
attended  to  with  the  minutest  care. 
This  was  partly  in  order  to  give 
the  children  habits  of  accuracy, 
and  of  reverence  for  whatever  was 
their  work  for  the  time  being. 
Partly,  I  think,  too,  because, 
language  being  a  common  pro- 
perty, he  wished  to  discourage  the 
idea  of  individuals  having  a  private 
right  to  use  it  as  they  pleased. 
But  he  also  felt  that,  considering 
what  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as 
**The  Word,"  people  who  make 
any  sort  of  profession  of  believing 
in  the  Bible  ought  to  be  very 
reverent  in  their  use  of  words. 


I  was  not  allowed  to  stimulate 
in  the  little  girls  any  ambition 
to  excel,  except  in  such  occupa- 
tions as  are  common  to  women  in 
all  ranks  in  life.  A  little  pride  in 
his  own  forefathers  (whose 
character  was  that  they  were  the 
best  thatehers  and  the  moH  reading 
men  in  their  village)  might  have 
something  to  do  with  this.  To 
be  a  good  sick-nurse  was  alwaj-s 
put  before  the  children  as  the 
highest  result  of  the  best  educa- 
tion, as  the  reward  to  which  they 
should  look  for  all  the  pains  they 
took  in  learning. 

He  never  allowed  any  theories 
of  education  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  parents  may  be  wiser 
than  Providence.  I  used  to  wish 
to  keep  the  children  from  seeing 
animals  killed,  and  was  shocked 
when  I  found  him  promising  them 
money  for  killing  snails.  His 
explanation,  though  very  gently 
given,  was  in  effect  this :  * '  Peasant 
children  have  to  do  it  ;  the  world 
couldn't  be  cultivated  if  every  ont> 
indulged  in  that  sort  of  sentimen- 
tality; and  I  don't  want  any 
unnatural  theories  brought  into 
my  house." 

'He  was  much  vexed  when  he 
found  that  I  had  told  them  that 
their  father  was  **a  ^  genius ^^  a» 
much  as 'Tennyson  or  Dickens. ^^  He 
said  they  ought  always  to  feel  that 
they  must  take  their  chance 
through  life  like  all  other  children, 
and  not  think  of  themselves  as 
exceptions  to  any  common  rule. 
One  of  my  most  intimate  friends, 
— a  girl  who  has  spent  many 
an  evening  with  us  in  reading 
poetry  or  looking  at  the  telescope — 
told  me  that  nothing  coidd  exceed 
her  astonishment  at  learning,  after 
his  death,  that  he  was  an  author. 
She  knew  some  of  his  College 
class,  and  the^  talked  of  him  con- 
stanlly  as  their  friend  and  guide, 
as  having  more  influence  on  their 
lives  than  any  other  person  (be- 
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sides  being  the  best  teacher  they 
knew) ;  but  nothing  they  said  of 
him  ever  suggested  the  idea  of  his 
being  known  beyond  his  own 
College. 

In  giving  hints  on  the  subject 
of  teaching  he  used  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  from  the 
particular  to  the  general — from 
acta  to  principles.  He  told  me,  for 
instance,  always  to  require  a  child 
to  work  a  sum  before  I  gave  any 
explanation  of  the  rule.  They 
were  to  obey  first  and  understand 
afterwards.  He  said  that  in  the 
process  of  making  a  scientific  dis- 
covery, you  could  never  tell  before- 
hand to  what  question  you  were 
i^ing  to  find  an  answer.  You  set 
Yourself  a  question,  and  presently 
fouud  that  you  could  not  solve  it 
without  solving  a  much  wider  one. 
\nA  when  you  had  done  so,  if  you 
wanted  to  give  others  the  benefit 
of  your  discovery,  you  must 
not  begin  at  once  with  the 
wider  question ;  you  ought  to  go 
back  on  your  own  track — start 
with  something  like  the  idea  that 
first  suggested  itself  to  you,  and 
lead  them  on  in  something  like  the 
I  way  iu  which  you  had  vourself 
been  led.  An  instance  of  this  is 
given  in  the  preface  to  a  work  of 
his  on  Difierential  Equations. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  anxiety 
of  some  parents  to  procure  for  their 
children  the  best  and  most  accu- 
rate books, — those  which  com- 
municate knowledge  most  directly 
aud  with  the  least  trouble,  he  used 
to  say  that  they  mistook  the  very 
nature  of  education.  A  great  deal 
of  the  good  of  learning  consisted 
in  the  struggle  against  difficulties 
and  even  avoidable  difficulties 
were  not  necessarily  an  evil.  He 
said  that  he  had  lost  full  five  years 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career  for 
want  of  proper  training ;  but  he 
believed  that  he  had  gained  in 
the  struggle  what  was  well  worth 
the  loss.    I  asked  him  once  why, 


if  this  were  so,  he  was  so  anxious 
for  his  own  children  to  have  some 
sort  of  regular  education.  He 
replied  that  he  wanted  them  to  be 
educated  in  order  that  they  might 
all  have  a  fair  chance  of  earmng 
their  own  living,  and  of  being 
something  like  what  they  shoidd 
be ;  but  he  knew  full  well  that  it 
would  make  it  much  more  unlikely 
that  any  one  of  them  would  shew 
genius  or  originality. 

When  he  had  a  school  he  used 
to  make  the  boys  spend  a  g^eat 
deal  of  time  in  copying  from  books, 
and  he  wished  me  to  make  our 
little  girls  do  the  same.  He 
thought  it  very  important  that 
children  should  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  over  some  mechanical  work 
which  coiild  be  done  without  the 
presence  of  a  teacher,  and  which 
they  must  concentrate  their  whole 
energies  ujwn,  and  do  with  perfect 
accuracy. 

He  used  constantly  to  impress 
on  me  that  plodding,  patient, 
ob<^dient  work  has  more  to  do  with 
making  children  good  and  pious 
than  any  talk  about  God,  or  about 
morals  or  duties ;  for  it  keeps  the 
right  part  of  the  brain  at  work, 
whereas  very  much  moral  or  meta- 
physical speculation,  no  matter  on 
what  subject,  is  a  less  healthy 
exercise,  and  in  early  life  a  posi- 
tively mischievous  one. 

I  suppose  that  he  connected  with 
this  another  very  favourite  doc- 
trine of  his,  viz. :  that  theology 
always  has  been,  and  always  will 
and  must  be,  refonned  from  the 
outside,  and  very  much  from  the 
side  of  science.  He  used  to  say 
that  in  any  discussion  among  mere 
theologians,  the  worst  side  must 
almost  necessarily  win  the  day; 
inasmuch  as  theological  discussions 
put  a  premium  upon  getting  into 
an  immoral  and  irreligious  state  of 
mind  ;  and  the  man  who  wishes  to 
be  just  and  true  hardly  dares 
speak    out,    lest    he    should    be 
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cried  down  as  lukewarm  and  un- 
believing. 

He.  always  recommended  us 
rather  to  lose  any  outward  advan- 
tage than  to  go  contrary  to  an 
instinct 

In  one  of  my  note-books  I  find 
the  following  sentence  entered 
as  having  been  said  by  him : — 

"  To  feel  sure  of  our  own  future  is 
presumption  ;  to  trust  that  whatever 
God  does  will  be  good,  whether  it 
secures  our  own  happiness  or  not,  is 
faitk" 

His  whole  theology,  so  far  as  it 
concerned  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  to  God,  had  regard  to 
ihis  life.  We  might  be  sure,  he 
said,  that  aU  which  is  good  will  be 
perpetuated  in  some  shape  or  other. 
Whether  individuals  will  live  to 
see  it  or  not,  he  believed  no  man 
knew ;  and  he,  for  his  part,  had 
no  desire  to  know.  The  immor- 
tality he  cared  for  was,  not  endless 
existence,  but  the  conviction  that 
while  he  lived  his  mind  would  be 
in  contact  with  truths  that  are 
eternal.  Nothing  that  I  have  read 
is  so  like  his  ordinary  talk  on  this 
subject  as  Kenan's  essay  on  Job, 
which  he  made  me  read  to  him  re- 
peatedly, and  admired  very  much. 
So  do  I ;  but  I  don't  think  either 
Renan  or  my  husband  could  have 
taught  a  ragged  school.  Intense 
devotion  to  great  purposes  is 
very  well  for  people  who  under- 
stand what  the  purposes  are.  He 
objected  to  all  eager  speculation 
about  a  future  life,  both  as  being 
a  proof  of  want  of  faith  in  God, 
and  as  tending  to  keep  up  an 
undue  excitement  of  a  pwi;  of  the 
brain  which  rather  needs  to  be 
quieted.  He  used  to  say  that  man- 
kind had  never  tried  yet  what  this 
world  might  be  if  they  set  the 
right  way  to  work  to  mend  it.  A 
German  physician  of  Jewish  de- 
scent, but  I  think  not  a  Jew  (Dr. 
Arbarbanell,  of  Berlin),  once  said 
to  him,  ^^Die  Gemeinde  der  Zukunft 


liegt  im  Oehirn  gemnd^  M&nner.^* 
He  often  recurred  to  the  words^ 
laying  great  stress  on  gesunder,  and 
said  he  should  like  to  know  more 
of  that  man.  The  contempt  of 
clergymen  for  physical,  especially 
medical,  science,  was  one  of  the 
few  subjects  about  which  he  ever 
became  angry.  He  could  not 
speak  of  it  calmly. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  is- 
generally  known  that  some  of  those 
who  acquire  at  Cambridge  con- 
siderable skill  in  the  use  of  the 
Calculus  confess  that  they  never 
corJd  understand  it,  and  that  but 
for  seeinff  its  results  are  correct 
tlioy  woiudn't  believe  it.  I  re- 
marked once  to  my  husband  that 
I  believed  no  man  who  was  natu- 
rally capable  of  understanding  the 
Calculus  could  ever  belong  to  the 
**  evidence"  school  of  theology. 
He  seemed  delighted  with  the 
remark.  We  were  talking  of 
Whately's  papers  on  probability^ 
Whately  quite  misimderstood  the 
subject,  I  thought. 

When  Mr.  Mansel's  Bampton 
Lectures  came  out,  he  brought  me 
the  book  and  desired  me  to  study 
it  attentively,  and  tell  him  what  I 
thought  of  it.  There  was  some- 
thing so  droU  in  the  notion  of  any 
body  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Integral  Calculus  gravely  reviving 
Berkeley's  old  puzzle  about  the 
impossibility  of  reasoning  from  the 
finite  to  the  Infinite,  that  I  found 
it  of  course  exceedingly  interest- 
ing ;  but  I  don't  believe  the  most 
distant  idea  of  its  being  meant  for 
anything  more  than  a  gymnastic 
exercise  would  ever  have  crossed 
my  mind  if  he  had  not  at  last  told 
me  it  was  meant  in  earnest.  I 
entered  into  an  argument  with  him 
once  or  twice  to  prove  that  it 
couldn't  possibly  be  meant  to  re- 
present the  belief  of  real  clergy- 
men with  real  parishes,  and  women 
and  babies  in  them.  At  last  he 
roused  himself  with  an  effort,  as  if 
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to  say  fiomething  which  gave  him 
pain,  and  said,  **That  is  the  faith  of 
half  the  Christian  world.  You  have 
been  telling  me  lately  that  the 
people  who  profess  to  believe  the 
Bible  don't  seem  to  be  on  the 
▼hole  much  the  better  for  it ;  so  I 
brought  you  this  book,  just  that 
you  might  see  what  it  is  they  do 
believe,  and  why  they  are  not  the 
better  for  it." 

He  added  that  his  reason  for 
being  so  desirous  to  do  something 
for  the  advance  of  the  science  of 
logic  was  that,  if  it  were  in  a 
right  state,  every  one  would  be 
able  to  see  that  the  historieal  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  the  Bible  is 
worth  nothing;  and  then  people 
would  be  driven  to  choose  between 
bavin^  faith  in  God,  and  having 
no  religion  at  all. 

Before  proceeding  further  with 
tjiese  notes  on  home  thoughts,  I 
may  quote  a  few  passages  from 
published  expressions  of  my  hus- 
oand's,  relative  to  science  on  the 
popular  plane,  bearing  in  mind 
what  was  said  by  a  notable  thinker 
to  the  editor  of  a  periodical  a 
dozen  years  ago,  respecting  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  *'  Laws  of  Thought :" 
'*  He  would  be  a  bold,  even  a  rash 
man,  who  should  venture  to  invite 
readers  of  serials  to*  peruse  in 
abstract  the  deep  issues  of  B's 
intellect. ' '  I  may  sketcjh  incidentally 
some  of  his  results  in  logic  and 
mathematics,  but  as  these  papers 
are  mainly  on  thought  in  private 
life,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  give 
my  husband's  notions  with  regard 
to  the  *'  Social  Aspects  of  Intellec- 
tual Culture  "  : — 

"  Milton,  in  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fy of  his  sonnets,  addressed  to  his 
friend,  Cyriack  Skinner,  commends  the 
cheerful  wisdom  of  refreshing  the  over- 
flight mind  and  the  anxious  heart  by 
jorial  intercourse.  *Let  Euclid  rest,' 
he  says, 
Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Archunedes  pause, 

And  what  the  Swede  intends,  and  what 
the  French.' 


And  the  brief  holiday  thus  snatched 
from  the  dust  and  toil  of  life,  from 
studies,  and  cares,  and  political  anxie- 
ties, he  exhorts  him  to  devote  to 
mirth  and  friendship.  '  Heaven,'  he 
adds, 

'  Disapproret  that   care,   though   wise  in 

show, 
That  with  sni^erflnons  burdens  loads  the 

day, 
And  when  God  sends  a  cheerful  hour^ 

refrains.' 

He  does  not  tell  his  friend  that  he 
is  to  neglect  the  duties  of  a  scholar, 
for  that  seems  to  have  been  the  special 
vocation  of  the  man,  and  of  a  patriot 
But  he  reminds  him  that  there  is  a 
time  for  other  things  than  these — a 
time  for  those  delights  which  have  been 
annexed  to  the  companionship  of  our 
fellow-creatures — delights  the  capa- 
bility of  feeling  which  makes  man  pre- 
eminently a  social  being. 

The  words  of  our  great  poet  admit 
of  a  wider  apphcation  than  was  directly 
intended  for  them.  The  labours  and 
cares  of  life  must,  perhaps  always^ 
engross  our  chief  attention.  And  there 
m^  be  times  which  add  to  this 
ordinary  weight  of  care  a  special 
burden  of  their  own.  Milton's  friend 
lived  in  such  times,  and  we,  it  seems 
not  unlikely,  are  entering  upon  a 
similar  period.  To  the  increased  pres- 
sure upon  the  means  of  life  are  now 
added  anxious  solicitudes  about  our 
country,  the  interests  of  liberty  in 
Europe, 

And  what  the  Swede  intends,    and  what 
the  French. 

Cast  down  by  such  thoughts,  we  may 
need  to  be  reminded  that  when  we 
have  done  all  that  we  can  do  to  pro- 
vide, as  members  of  families,  for  the 
interests  of  those  dependent  upon  us, 
as  citizens,  for  the  honour  and  welfare 
of  the  State,  one  business  of  life  yet 
remains,  and  that  is,  *  to  live.'  I 
include  imder  this  tenn  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  faculties  and  of  our  being, 
the  delights  of  human  fellowship,  the 
innocent  enjojmient  of  those  good 
things  which  have  been  provided  for 
us  in  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art. 

I  would  begin  by  asking  you  what 
we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  human 
race.  Is  it  merely  so  many  men  and 
women,  isolated  units  of  humanity  ; 
some  dwelling  in  this  quarter  of  the 
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globe,  and  some  in  that ;  some  enjoy- 
ing their  brief   tenure  of  existence 
under    one    of    the    great  planetary 
cycles,    and    some    under    another? 
You  may  have  stood  on  a  summer's 
day  bv  some  placid  lake,  and  observed, 
as  a  hght  breeze  swept  by,  raising  its 
surface  into  ripples,  how,  in  obedience 
to  a  physical  law,  each  wavelet  piursues 
its    own  coiurse    without   interfering 
with,  or  in  any  way  influencing  the 
others.     You  may,  in  particular,  have 
noticed  how,  when  reflected  back  from 
i;he  shore,  they  cross   and  override 
those  which  they  meet,  but  still  with- 
out mutual  disturbance,   until    they 
are  finally  lost  and  no  trace  of  them 
is  left .     Now,  can  this  be  taken  as  a 
just  emblem  of  himian  life  ?    Are  we 
who  are  assembled  here,  and  all  who 
in  past  ages  have  felt  the  joys  and 
sorrows    of    humanity,    but    mimic 
billows  upon  the  sea  of  time  which 
follow  in  perfect  independence  their 
several  tracks,  and  then  dying  away 
leave  its  surface  as  if  they  had  never 
been  ?    I  suppose  you  will  agree  that 
this  woidd  not  be  a  true  picture  of 
our  state  and  condition  here.      You 
will  be  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
bonds  by  which  each  age  and  each 
country    stand    connected    with    all 
others.     You  will  feel  that  there  is 
:such  a  thing  as  humanity,     I  would 
beg  most  distinctly  to  say  that  I  do 
not  use  this  term  in  a  sense  in  which 
it  has  sometimes  been  employed  of 
late,   and  which    seems  designed  to 
imply  that  there  is  nothing  higher  and 
greater    than  the  collective  race   of 
man.      Perhaps  it  is  in  the  thought 
that  there  does  exist  an  Intelligence 
and  Will  superior  to  our  own, — that 
the  evolutions  of  the  destinies  of  our 
species  are  not  solely  the  product  either 
of  human  waywardness  or  of  himian 
wisdom  ;  perhaps,  I  say,  it  is  in  this 
thought      that     the     conception     of 
humanity  attains  its  truest  dignity. 
When,  therefore,  I  use  this  term,  I 
would  be  understood  to  mean  by   it 
the    human    race,    viewed    in    that 
mutual    connexion    and    dependence 
which  has  been  established,  as  I  firmly 
l)elieve,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
purpose  of  the  Divine  Mind.     And 
having  said  this,  rather  with  a  view  to 
prevent  any  possible  misconception, 
than     because     I     think    such      a 


theme  proper  to  be   discussed   upon 
the     present     occasion, — I     remark 
that  one  eminent   instance    of     that 
connexion  and  dependence  to  iw-liich 
I    have    referred,   is  to    be    seen  in 
the     progression     of     the    arts     and 
sciences.     Each  generation  as  it  passes 
away  bequeaths  to  its  successor  not 
only  its  material  works  in  stone   and 
marble,  in  brass   and  iron,  but  also 
the  truths  which  it  has  won,  and  the 
ideas  which  it  has  learned  to  conceive ; 
its    art,    literature,   science,   and,   to 
some  extent,  its  spirit  and  morality. 
This    perpetual    transmission    of    the 
light  of  knowledge  and  civilisation  has 
been  compared  to  those  torch  races  of 
antiquity  in  which  a  lighted  brand  was 
transmitted     from     one     runner     to 
another  until  it  reached  the  final  goal. 
Thus  it  has  been  said  do  generations 
succeed    each    other,   borrowing   taid 
conveying  light,   receiving  the  prin- 
ciples   of    knowledge,    testing    their 
truth,    enlarging    their    application, 
adding  to  their  number,    and    then 
transmitting  them  forward  to  coming 
generations — 

Et  quad  cursoree  vital  lampada  tradimt. 
Now,  this  connexion  between  intel- 
lectual discovery  and  the  progressive 
history  of  our  race,  gives  to  every 
stage  of  the  former  a  deep  human 
interest.  Each  new  revelation, 
whether  of  the  laws  of  the  physical 
universe,  of  the  principles  of  ait,  or 
of  the  great  truths  of  morals  and  of 
politics,  is  a  step  not  only  in  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  but  also  in  the 
history  of  our  species.  Could  we 
trace  back  our  intellectual  pedigree, 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  use  such  an 
expression,  we  should  find  oimjelves 
connected  by  that  noblest  of  all  lines 
of  descent,  with  every  nation  and 
kindred  of  men  that  has  occupied  a 
place  in  history,  and  with  many  others, 
of  whose  names  and  deeds  no  record 
survives.  We  should  see  the  picture- 
writing,  most  probably,  of  some  for- 
gotten Asiatic  tribe,  passing  through 
successive  stages,  aiiaJogous  to  those 
which  are  still  preserved  in  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  until  among  the 
Phoenician  people  it  gave  birth  to  our 
present  system  of  letters.  We  should 
behold  the  first  principles  of  our 
science,  and  much  more  than  the  first 
principles  of  our  literature  and  philo- 
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Bophjf  ememng  into  light  among 
those  ifllee  of  Greece  which  seem  to 
hftTe  been  the  chosen  home  of  freedom 
and  of  genius  in  the  ancient  world. 
To  the  aame  source  we  should  trace 
bac^  whateyer  is  most  refined  in  the 
art  of  the  sculptor,  and  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  science  of  the  ardiitect 
To  the  Romans,  above  all  others,  we 
should  find  ourselves  indebted  for  the 
pnnci^es  of  government  imd  law. 
Theirs  was  even  less  the  genius  of 
oanqneat  than  of  empire  and  rule ;  and 
the  s3rBtem  of  jurisprudence  which 
thej  have  left  is  still,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  their  noblest  monument 
To  the  Arabians  we  owe  our  numerals, 
snd  through  this  the  science  of 
arithmetic.  And  beside  these  more 
distinct  portions  of  the  inheritance 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from 
ages  paat,  and  of  which  the  enumera- 
tion is  far  from  being  complete,  how 
many  customs,  thoughts,  and  opinions, 
how  many  silent  influences  for  good 
or  for  evil,  do  we  not  unconsciously 
<ywe  [  As  respects  the  larger  and 
more  definite  accessions  to  which  I 
have  referred,  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if  the  law  of  human  progression  were 
this-^that  to  different  sections  of  the 
one  great  ibmily  of  man,  different 
metsures  of  special  ospaci^  were 
assigned,  so  that  each,  while  fulfilling 
its  own  destiny,  should  also  add  to  the 
common  stock  of  intelleetual  wealth. 
I  conceive  the  Greek  art  to  be  an 
eminent  illustration  of  this  principle, 
thoQ^  others,  scarcely  less  signal, 
might  be  adduced.  Thus,  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  we  could,  in  the 
present  day,  originate  that  union  of 
wildness  and  romantic  beauty,  of 
grotesqueness  and  grandeur,  which 
constitutes  the  predominant  character 
of  Gothic  architectiure.  I  can  well 
eopceive  that  it  was  only  from  a  cer- 
tain order  of  mind,  the  eround  of 
whose  diaracter  was  formed  amid  the 

C  forests  of  the  north,  and  whose 
stamp  was  received  from  the 
stately  but  decaying  monuments  of 
Iii^>erial  Rome,  that  such  a  product 
could  have  arisen.  But,  having  come 
into  being,  it  remains,  through  its 
works  and  its  conceptions,  the  parent  of 
Bolemn  thoughts  to  all  succeeding 
times.  There  is,  I  need  not  remind 
yon,  one  special  task  which  these  later 


ages  seem  destined  to  accomplish,  a  task 
of  the  highest  importance,  but  which 
it  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  n^^ard  as 
an  end^  and  not  as  a  means  ;  it  is  the 
extension  of  man's  dominion  over  the 
material  world.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
examine  here  the  various  aspects  of 
that  much-diq>uted  question,  why  so 
subtle  and  inquisitive  a  people  as  the 
Greeks  made  no  advance  in  physical 
science  ?  It  has  been  said  tnat  it  is 
because  they  did  not  possess  a  proper 
method.  But  the  difficulty  is  thus 
thrown  back  and  not  solved — for  the 
Question  immediately  arises :  Why 
aid  the^  not  possess  a  proper  method  f 
The  pnnciples  of  that  method  are  so 
obvious  as  to  be  almost  axiomatic,  and 
in  other  departments  of  speculation 
they  were  understood  and  applied  by 
some  of  the  great  thinkers  of  antiquity. 
I  suppose  that  we  must  conclude,  with 
an  eminent  writer  on  the  history  of 
the  inductive  sciences,  that  the  time 
for  this  development  was  not  come, 
that  there  were  other  problems  to  be 
solved  first,  more  intimately  connected 
with 'human  freedom  and  happiness. 
In  confirmation,  however,  of  the  fact 
that  the  extension  of  human  sway 
over  the  material  world  is  an  actual, 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  special,  business 
of  these  times,  we  have  onlv  to  con- 
sider what  is  going  on  around  us. 

There  exists  yet  another  and  not  less 
important  view  of  the  nature  of  those 
elements  which  constitute  civilisation. 
It  is  that  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  the  arts  not  only  forms  a  bond 
which  connects  the  different  genera- 
tions of  men  together  by  interests  and 
feelings  wider  than  those  which  are 
merely  national ;  it  serves  also  as  a 
progressive  manifestation  of  the  nature 
of  man, — it  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  hidden  capacities  of  our  being.  I 
remember  the  profound  interest  with 
which  I  read,  some  years  ago,  a  treatise 
by  a  German  writer,  written  with  that 
fulness  of  leaminff  which  the  Germans 
alone  possess,  and  also  with  that  ripe- 
ness of  judgment  which  they  do  net 
alwavs  cUspmy,  intended  to  trace  the 
development  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
of  the  idea  of  the  chief  good  of  man. 
The  author  shewed  how  that  idea  was 
associated  among  the  earlier  writers,  as 
Homer^  almost  exclusively  with  the 
possession  of  physical  qualifications, 
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largeness  of  stature,  strength  of  limb, 
swiftness  of  foot,  or  with  such  intel- 
lectual endowments  as  we  should  now 
term  cleverness,  and  perhaps  cunning. 
He  shewed  how  at  a  later  period  it  was 
connected  with  wealth  and  longevity, 
with  the  gloiy  of  ancestry,  the  exerciise 
of  a  large  and  bountiful  hospitality,  the 
esteem  of  men.    This  is  the  form  which 
it  chiefly  assumes  in  the  writings  of 
Pindar.      Then   he  traced  the   idea 
through  the  Gnomic  poets,  under  the 
form  of  prudence,  self-respect,  rever- 
ence for  law  and  established  religion, 
until  in  the  conversations  of  Socrates 
it  rises  to  the  full  measure  of  the  con- 
ception of  moral  good.      Now,  this 
picture,  though  drawn  from  a  source 
lying  a  little  out  of  the  general  line  of 
illustration,   which  I   have   adopted, 
will  serve  to  explain  the  position  I 
wish  to  establish.     We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  any  moral  faculty 
m  Socrates,  disputing  among  his  friends 
about  the  true  ends  of  life,  which  did 
not  also  exist,  only  in  a  less  developed 
degree,  in  the  heroes  of  the  Hiad  fight- 
ing before  Troy,   and  the  youth  of 
Greece   contending    in    the    Pythian 
Games.     But  this  is  the  lesson  which 
I  wish  to  draw  :  that  it  is  not  in  the 
rude  and  ignorant,  or  in  the  savage 
and  feral  state  of  man,  that  we  can  see 
what  human  nature  is.     Its  inferior 
elements  predominate  there,  and  all  its 
nobler  and  more  characteristic  qualities 
remain  hidden.     It  is  the  slow  but 
combined  -  action  of  the  social  state 
which  brings  out  the  germs  that  would 
otherwise  Ue  buried  beneath  a  stony 
and  a  wintry  soil.     Science,  while  it  is 
thus  a  revelation  of  the  laws  of  the 
material  universe,  is  also  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  intellectual  natiu'e  of  man. 
So  too  all  those  arts  which  depend 
upon  the  preception  of   proportion, 
whether  it  be  in  forms  or  in  sounds, 
are  at  least  as  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  certain  faculties  of  our 
nature,  which    faculties    they    make 
known  to  us,  as  upon  any  relations  of 
external  things.     What    a    world  of 
sweet  and  solemn  emotions,   for   in- 
stance, does  not  music  awaken  within 
us,  a  world  of  whose  existence  we 


should  but  for    that    divine  art    be 
wholly    unconscious,    and    of    whose 
possible  limits  we  are  still  ignorant ! 
It  is  not  in  the  instnmient,  nor  in  the 
pulses  of  the  air,  nor  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  human  ear,  that  the  harmony 
resides,  but    in    ourselves.      In    the 
mysterious  depths  of  the  human  spirit 
those  faculties  have  their  abode,  for 
whose  calling  forth  all  these  external 
movements   are    but    a    preparation. 
And  the  science  of  the  or^an-btiilder 
and  the  skill  of  the  musician  consist 
in  this,  that  they  understand,' practi- 
cally at  least,  some  part  of  that  con- 
nexion which    has    been  established 
between  mental  and  material  things  by 
Him  who  is  both  the  maker  of  the 
universe,  and  the  auUior  of  our  spirits. 
I  might    take    up    the    remaining 
branch  of  the  argument,  and  shew  that 
the  researches  of  the  antiquary  and  the 
scholar  possess,  when  rightly  pursued, 
the  same  kind  of  claim  to  our  regard 
•  as  the  labours  of  the  artist  and  the  man 
of  science.     Undoubtedly  there  exists 
a  great  deal  of  trifling  curiosity  about 
things  of  no  moment,  and  many  a  vain 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reconstruct 
a  living  form  out  of  those  dry  bones  of 
antiquity  from  which  the  breath  of  life 
has  fled  for  ever.     In  tbese  pursuits, 
as  in  all  others,  but  in  these  more 
eminently,  there  is  need  of  a  control- 
ling principle.  Things  are  not  valuable 
bemuse  they  are  old  and  rare ;  but  the 
interest  which  ^thers  about  tiie  relics 
of  bygone  ages  is  then  only  legitimate 
when  it  flows  from  a  deeper  source — 
even  from  the  sense  of  the  fellowship 
of  humanity." 

He  used  often  to  say  that  men 
have  no  right  to  expect  to  be  ahh 
to  judge  of  what  is  true  doctrine, 
till  they  have  made  their  brains 
clear  by  some  generations  of  ob- 
servance of  known  moral  and 
sanitary  laws.  This  is  a  scientific 
version  of  a  saying  that  will  pro- 
bably occur  to  most  of  us — "If 
anyone  desire  to  do  Q^d's  wiU,  he 
will  know  concerning  doctrine." 
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SeholUt  Aeademica :  Some  Ac- 
<^unt  of  the  Studies  at  the  English 
Uniyereities  in  the  18th  Century. 
By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  M.  A., 
&c.,  &c.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  1877. 

This  work  follows  the  modem 
Historical  method  ;  it  is  not  an 
argumentatiTe  romance  with  a  few 
facts  let  in  where  they  support  a 
favourite  view,  but  a  careful  ex- 
humation of  dead  records;  which 
are  made  to  bring  before  us  a  live 
past,  by  being  placed  in  due  con- 
nection by  a  man  who  understands 
them  and  loves  liis  subject. 

It  may  not  be  generally  appre- 
mted  how  far  national  history  is 
now  becoming  modified  to  the 
^me  plan.  Instead  of  the  old 
hearsay  evidence  and  a  strong  bias 
<rf  the  historian,  we  have  the  care- 
fully gathered  evidence  of  actual 
records,  not  compiled  statistically, 
hut  brought  to  life  by  the  investi- 
gator's faculty  and  appreciation. 

Working  in  limited  fields,  more- 
^er,  this  method  of  history  is  so 
true,  that,  however  special  the 
study,  it  is  made  to  afford  side- 
lights upon  the  largest  and  most 
general  life. 

In  the  work  before  us,  which  is 
strictly  what  it  professes  to  be, 
an  aocoimt  of  university  studies, 
we  obtain  authentic  information 
npon  the  course  and  changes  of 
philosophical  thought  in  this  coun- 
^fy*  npon  the  general  estimation 
of  letters,  upon  the  relations  of 
doctrine  and  science,  upon  the 
range  and  thoroughness  of  educa- 
tion, and  we  may  add,  upon  the 


cat-like  tenacity  of  life  of  ancient 
forms. 

Every  underg^raduate,  every 
public  school-boy  would  do  well  to 
cut  open  these  .  pages — which  he 
could  not  find  uninteresting — in 
order  to  realise  what  advantages 
he  is  possessed  of  at  the  present 
day. 

jPerhaps,  however,  to  the  fashion- 
able and  precocious  academic 
youth  of  the  period,  it  woidd  be  too 
terrible  to  learn  that  not  very  lont 
ago  imdergpraduates  wore  round 
caps  and  passed  imder  the 
name  of  *  laos ' !  We  must  re- 
peat the  ancient  pim  on  the 
mtroduction  of  the  *  trencher  ' : — 
Have  you  squared  the  circle,  sir  ? 
No,  but  (pointing  to  his  battered 
cap,  used  oft  as  a  missile)  quadratum 
circulavi. 

The  etymologists  and  dictionary- 
makers  should  revise  their  deriva- 
tions of  the  word  to  **  huddle."  It 
seems  pretty  plain  that  it  comes 
from  the  busy  crowding  process 
of  **  hoodling"  for  a  degree,  when 
each  man's  bed-maker  adjusted 
the  rabbit' s-fur  hood  of  his  gown 
over  his  head,  preparatory  to  the 
formalities  of  admission  of  the 
candidates  through  their  *'  exer- 
cises "  to  the  degree. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  of  the 
time  when  Cambridge,  which  now 
is  not  content  to  be  considered  as 
exclusively  the  mathematical  uni- 
versity, **  was  not  mathematical  at 
aU."  This  was  not  two  and  a-half 
centuries  ago.  We  are  told : 
"Wallis,  who  was  at  Emmanuel 
at  that  time,  says  that  mathematics 
8—2 
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were  'scarce  looked  upon  as  Aea- 
demical  studies,  but  rather  Meeha- 
nical.^ "  But  in  a  few  years  Isaac 
Newton  was  bom,  and  was  the 
worshipped  hero  of  Cambridge  for 
a  long  period.  In  1 7 1 0  the  * *Prin- 
cipia"  was  in  such  request  that 
copies  originally  published  at  ten 
shillings  were  considered  cheap  at 
two  guineas.  The  enterprise  of 
printers  would  scarcely  allow  such 
an  honour  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  col- 
lege text-book  for  any  long  period 
tOHclay. 

The  particulars  Mr.  Wordsworth 
gives  us  in  his  excellent  arrange- 
ment are  most  varied,  interesting, 
and  instructive.  Among  the 
matters  touched  upon  are  Libra- 
ries, Lectures,  the  Tripos,  the 
Trivium,  the  Senate  House,  the 
Schools,  text-books,  subjects  of 
study,  foreign  opinions,  intmor 
life.  We  learn  even  of  the  various 
University  periodicals  that  have 
had  their  day:  And  last,  but  not 
least,  we  are  given  in  an  appendix  a 
highly  interesting  series  of  private 
letters  from  a  Cambridge  student  to 
John  Strype,  giving  a  vivid  idea 
of  life  as  an  undergraduate  and 
afterwards,  as  the  writer  became  a 
graduate  and  a  fellow.  This  series, 
combined  with  the  many  vivid 
details  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  work, 
leads  us  to  suggest  what  a  fair 
subject  for  any  writer  with  a  taste 
for  fiction  woidd  be  found  in  a 
sound  romance  which  should  draw 
its  local  colour  from  a  picture  of 
imi varsity  life  in  a  century  just 
not  too  far  removed  to  be  ap- 
preciable in  the  present. 


Pyramid  Facts  and  Fancies.  By 
James  Bonwick,  F.R.G.S.  Lon- 
don: C.  Kegaji  Paul  and  Co.  1877. 

Mr.  Bonwick's  book  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  the  omnivorous 
character  of  the  modem  mind. 
Here  are  certain  relics  of  the  past, 
architectural    contemporaries,  we 


might  almost  sav,  of  the  megalo- 
saurus,  so  dim  is  their  age ;  they 
have  been  reg^arded  with  a  careless 
eye  for  centuries  upon  centuries;, 
but  now  in  the  day  of  inquietude 
of  intellect  these  dumb  stony  things- 
are  pressed  to  speak.  The  gal* 
vanism  of  busy  brains  is  directed 
upon  them,  and  they  respond  with, 
a  nundred  voices.  The  actual  pre- 
sent result  is  somewhat  confusing,, 
but  nine-tenths  of  the  theories  wUi 
in  time  kill  one  another,  and  their* 
death  allow  the  truth  to  be  seen. 
When  we  quote  the  following- 
numerous  facts  and  fancies  for 
which  Pyramid    students  are  re- 

rnsible,  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
t  the  Pyramid  Builders  could 
not  have  entertained  so  many  mo- 
tives at  once. 

The  Pyramid    was  built  as   a 
barrier  against  desert  sands;   as. 
Satan's    seat;     in     imitation    of 
Noah's  ark ;  to  cover  filtering  re- 
servoirs ;  to  please  the  fair  sex  of 
dusky  Egypt;  to  hold  the  generous- 
treasures  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba ; 
as  Joseph's  granaries ;  as  a  display 
of  royal  despotism,  or  to  give  em- 
ployment to  labour  for  which  no 
use  coidd  be  f oimd ;  for  the  pre* 
servation  of  treasures  of  learning 
from  deluge ;  for  the  tomb  of  the* 
king;     to    contain    standards    of 
weights  and  measures.     We  take- 
breath  and  proceed: — For  an  as- 
tronomical observatory  ;  to  tell  its 
own  latitude;  to  wish  happy  re- 
turns of  its  own  birthday ;  to  reveal 
the  circumference  of  the  earth,  the 
true  shape  of  the  earth,  the  density 
of  the  earthy  the  distance  of  the* 
Sim ;  to  give  the  calendar  of  the 
year,  the  law  of  gravitation,  the 
measure  of  descent  to  the  sun  and 
moon  in  steps  of  their  semi-dia- 
meters;   to  record  the  planetary 
distances,  the  rise  of  a  polar  star, 
the  Equinoxes,  the  precession  of  the^ 
Equinoxes ;  the  revolutions  of  Se- 
this  the    doe-star    of   the  dead. 
Again  we  take  breath : — To  pro- 
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daim  the  tmity  of  Gtod,  the  divine 
originataon  of  measure ;  to  afford 
an  inspired  communication  of 
dogmas ;  a  memorial  of  the  Deluge ; 
a  reminder  of  a  primeval  institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbath ;  a  model  for 
Mosaic  institutions;  a  Messianic 
monument ;  a  t3rpe  of  Christ  and  his 
Church ;  the  altar  of  the  Millen- 
niom.  Once  more  we  pause,  for 
there  are  more  theories  yet: — That 
the  object  of  the  Pyramid  was  to 
mark  the  rise  and  fall  of  land  in 
Egypt;  to  illustrate  geometric 
truth;  to  convey  the  proportion 
between  a  circle's  diameter  and 
<!iicumfer0nce;  to  masonify  the 
^tiadrature  of  the  circle ;  to  form 
part  of  a  gigantic  geometrical 
plau  in  conjunction  with  all  other 
pyramids ;  to  typify  the  generative 
principle;  as  an  emblem  of  sun 
and  fire;  to  celebrate  mystical 
baptismal  ceremonies;  to  be  a 
symbol  of  the  temple  of  the  Phre- 
mason,  tlie  great  architect  of  the 
human  body;  to  afford  special 
and  continued  revelations  to 
mystics. 

Many  of  these  presumptive  at- 
tributes of  the  Pyramids  are  mani- 
festly merely  subjective,  or  bom 
<d  the  inclinations  of  investigators 
who  have  greedily  jumped  at  the 
smallest  atom  of  apparent  support 
to  their  notions. 

In  Mr.  Bonwick's  book  are  col- 
lected, in  a  very  painstaking 
manner,  brief  accounts  of  all  these 
theories.  His  own  he  does  not 
give ;  but  we  find  the  following 
observations  in  the  closing  pages 
of  the  book : — 

*'  But  there  is  another  class,  more 
iraXy  mystic  than  any  we  have  men- 
tioned, whose  notions,  if  revealed 
privately  to  the  expounders  of  nail- 
lennial  markings  m  the  pyramid, 
would  extort  derision  and  contumely, 
but  who  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  a 
word  in  a  book  on  the 'Why?'  of  the 
pyramid. 

Still,  as  these    mystics  write   not 


for  the  public,  have  no  muodon  to 
fulfil  for  the  public,  and  oare  not  one 
straw  for  the  pubUc,  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  say  anything  about 
them  to  the  public. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  good  for- 
tune to  come  across  the  path  of  one 
or  two  such  persons.  Perhaps  other 
men,  in  a  pilflrimaffe  of  sixty  years, 
who  have  good  faim  in  their  fellow- 
creatures'  intelligence,  and  sympathy 
with  honest,  earnest  aspirations,  en- 
counter some  who  seem  but  to  hve  on 
the  confines  of  this  everyday  world  of 
ours.  The  dreamers  are  seen  to  have 
some  method  in  their  supposed  m%i- 
ness,  and  some  reason  m  their  wild 
imaginings.  In  these  cases,  an  inco- 
herent speech  testifies  to  the  dread  of 
ridicule,  the  consciousness  of  being 
misunderstood,  or  the  conviction  that 
the  truth  is  too  sacred  for  utterance. 

M.  Caviglia,  bom  in  Malta,  dying 
in  Paris  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  in 
1845,  buried  with  his  Bible  beside 
him,  was  one  of  these  mystics,  and  so 
passionately  devoted  to  pyramid  study 
that  for  some  time  he  lived  in  an 
apartment — Mr.  Piaazi  Smyth's  ipon- 
bol  of  heaven — over  the  King's 
Chamber. 

Lord  Lindsay  met  him  at  Gizeh, 
admired  and  honoured  him.  He  was, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  '  toutdfaii 
pyrarrUdcUe.*      His    lordship    wrote, 

*  We  are  told  that  in  Ceylon  there  are 
insects  that  take  the  shape  and  colour 
of  the  branch  or  leaf  they  feed  upon  ; 
Caviglia  seems  to  partake  of  their 
natvu-e,  he  m  really  assimilating  to  a 
pyramid.'  This  was  not  said  in 
ridicule.  He  described  him  as  *  happy 
with  his  pyramid,  his  mysticism,  and 
his  Bible.'  Even  then,  at  sixty-six 
years  of  age,  he  had,  we  are  told, 

*  reared  a  pyramid  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary mysticism — astrology,  mag- 
netism, magic  (his  favourite  studies), 
its  comer-stones  :  while  on  each  face 
of  the  airy  vision  he  sees  inscribed,  in 
letters  of  light,  invisible  to  all  but 
himself,  elucidatory  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture.' 

Mr.  Ramsay  has  this  account : — 
*He  has  strange,  unearthly  ideas, 
which  seem  to  open  up  to  you,  as  he 
says  them,  whole  vistas  of  unheard-of 
ground,  which  close  up  again  as  sud- 
denly, so  that  one  can  hardly  know 
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what  his  theories  are.  He  sajrs,  it 
would  be  highly  dangerous  to  com- 
municate them,  and  looks  mystical.'  " 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Bonwick's 
forthcoming  work,  "  The  Keligion 
and  Learning  of  the  Ancient  Eg^'p- 
tians,"  will  give  us,  between  the 
lines,  someming  a  little  more 
definite  reg^arding  these  mystic 
lights. 


The  Fight  of  Faith.  Sermons 
Pleached  on  Various  Occasions.  By 
the  Bev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke, 
M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary^  to  the 
Queen.  London:  C.  Eegan  Paul 
and  Co.     1877. 

Some  of  the  highest  thoughts 
tliat  are  affecting  our  time  and  gra- 
dually transforming  our  theology, 
may  be  found  in  these  sermons, 
brought  home  to  the  religious 
mind  of  moderate  culture,  not  by 
attenuation  of  their  matter,  but  by 
their  transformation  in  the  affec- 
tionate warmth,  of  the  preacher's 
nature.  These  sermons  are  es- 
sentially undog^atic,  and  yet  there 
is  no  lack  of  order  perceptible  in 
them,  no  failure  of  doseness  to  the 
central  fact  of  law.  When  the 
Church  renews  her  lost  nationality 
by  taking  apostolic  life  and  pur- 
pose as  her  basis,  rather  than 
doctrinal  traditions,  which  by  theu* 
inherent  or  developed  contradic- 
tions challenge  rational  men  to 
impugn  their  authority,  the  ser- 
mons of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  may 
still  be  preached.  And  this  is  his 
great  praise ;  he  is  helping^  to  shew 
the  way  back  through  the  accre- 
tions of  disputatious  ages  to  the 
early  Christian  faith.  He  is  a 
worthy  successor  to  Maurice  and 
Robertson,  while  the  growth  of 
knowledge  and  the  development  of 
ideas  have  enabled  him  to  oe  wiser 
in  many  respects  than  were  liis 
forerunners. 

The  consideration  of  sermons 
leads  us  to  advert  to  what  must  be 


a  very  well  known  anomaly  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  gifts  of 
men  are  various  among  the  clergy  ; 
one  can  console  the  afflicted,, 
another  can  mould  institutions  and 
build  churches,  a  third  can 
think  and  preach.  But  as  the  law 
and  custom  are  (and  Church  autho- 
rities are  ever  imalert  towards 
improvements),  every  man,  be  he 
inexperienced  curate  of  unformed 
mind,  or  practical  rector  of  busy 
parochial  life,  is  presumed  to  have 
nrom  his  ordination  a  constant  flow 
of  spiritual  thought,  and  to  be 
ready  to  embody  it  in  the  form  of  a 
lengthy  discourse  at  a  rate  ex- 
tending to  that  of  two  or  three 
sermons  a  week.  The  possibility 
is  an  ecclesiastical  Action.  The 
fact  is  that  the  vendors  of  cheap 
and  musty  theology  do  a  large  trade, 
and  the  preacher  who  is  without 
the  literary  gift  grinds  out  what 
should  be  living  food  from  a 
mixture  of  these  dead  old  bones. 
Or  he  buys  manuscript  sermons 
written  by  nameless  persons  whose 
style  is  so  colourless  as  not  to  en- 
danger the  preacher  of  suspicion 
of  being  a  borrower. 

If  a  bishop  woidd  set  the  right 
fashion — since  the  Church  g^es  by 
fashions  as  well  as  by  truths — 
it  would  be  easy  to  find  followers. 
A  hard-working  clergyman  might 
arise  in  his  pulpit  and  say,  I  have 
been  reading  a  sermon  of  Stanley^* 
or  of  Fraser*s,  of  Robertson's 
or  of  Brooke's,  of  Temple's, 
Vaughan's,  or  Farrar's ;  and  I  feel 
its  truth  and  warmth  so  much  that 
I  can  preach  it.  It  says  what  I 
would  say,  better  than  I  could  have 
said  it,  even  if  parochial  business 
had  allowed  me  the  time  to  put  my 
thoughts  into  form.  If  any  of  you 
have  read  it,  you  will  like  it  none 
the  less,  for  I  mean  not  to  read  it 
to  you,  but  to  preach  it.  The 
Divine  laws  do  not  disdain 
economy ;  why  should  it  be  de- 
spised in  prejudices  ecclesiastical, 
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wliich  set  peeudo-originality  aboye 
&e  commTmication  one  to  another, 
of  "  such  things  as  ye  have  "  ? 

Mr.  Brooke's  preaching,  eren 
▼here  his  pictures  are  historic,  is 
not  history,  but,  as  it  should  be,  a 
force  that  directs  itself  toward  to- 
day.  The  following  passage, 
though  ostensibly  dealing  with  the 
past,  could  not  have  emanated 
nom  one  who  was  not  fully  con- 
scious of  the  present : — 

"They  loved  theories,  not  acta  ; 
bncies  of  feeling,  not  true  feeling; 
bot  to  do  good  things,  to  practise  the 
life  of  goodness,  to  sacrifice  a  tithe  of 
tiieir  pleasures  or  their  wealth,  to  give 
m>  a  single  delightful  inunorality — 
they  were  not  ready  to  do  these 
things.  They  wanted  a  reli^on  they 
could  put  on  when  it  suited  their  plea- 
sures and  their  worldly  repute  and 
wealthy  and  put  off  when  it  interfered 
with  them,  and  the  moment  they 
found  that  neither  the  religion  of  John 
nor  that  of  Christ  were  flexible  to 
wants  of  this  kind,  they  threw  them 
both  overboMd-  At  first  they  tried 
tiie  Baptist,  but  they  soon  had  enough 
of  that  resolute  teaching.  It  dared 
to  meddle  with  the  exactions  of  the 
publican,  the  violence  of  the  soldier, 
the  pleasure  of  the  Pharisee  ;  it  called 
on  them  not  only  to  repent — iliat 
were  easy,  but  to  do  works  meet  for 
repentance — that  was  too  hard.  And 
when  they  found  that  he  insisted  on  a 
change  of  life  which  would  damage 
their  gains  and  their  pleasures,  and 
that,  without  such  a  change,  John  de- 
nounced their  religious  feelings  as 
worthless  and  guiHy,  they  tinned 
away  with  indignation,  and  said,  ^  he 
hath  a  devil.'  They  were  mourned 
unto  and  they  had  not  lamented. 

Bnt,  all  uie  same,  they  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  religious  impulse  in 
fiieir  heart.  The  leaven  of  the  time 
still  worked,  and  when  they  eot  back 
to  their  homes  in  Jerusalem  Uiey  were 
charmed  to  hear  of  a  more  liberal 
teacher  than  John.  It  seemed  that 
Christ  required  no  ascetic  life,  that 
He  did  not  wish  them  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  world,  that  in- 
stead of  the  rude,  homespun,  hard- 
hitting teaching  of  the  prophet  of  the 


wilderness,  they  might  now  listen  to 
refined  and  gentle  words,  to  gracious 
stories,  to  symbolic  suggestions  of  a 
high  life  from  the  Ups  of  one  who 
moved  amonff  villages  and  cities,  who 
Uved  with  aB  in  uie  freest  manner, 
who  ate  and  drank  and  shared  in  the 
joys  of  men.  '  This  is  the  teacher 
for  us,'  they  said,  and  they  sought 
Him  out  and  followed  Him.  '  We 
will  dance  to  His  piping,'  was  their 
thought,  '  and  possess  a  religion.' 

But  the  result  was  a  still  more 
complete  failure.  The  reliffion  of  the 
Baptist  had  been  too  hard  for  them 
because  of  its  stem  morality.  It  de- 
manded outward  purity— -domestic, 
social,  political,  and  mercantile  purity. 
*  We  shaU  be  better  off  with  Christ,' 
they  thought ;  *  He  will  not  be  so 
hard  on  us.'  Alas  !  they  found  them- 
selves worse  off  than  before.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  hear  that  the  whole  of 
the  outward  life  had  to  be  reformed  :  it 
was  ten  times  worse  to  hear  that  the 
inward  life  had  to  be  reformed.  The 
publican  was  not  only  not  to  cheat, 
but  not  to  wish  to  cheat ;  the  soldier 
— not  only  not  to  do  violence,  but  to 
love  his  enemy  ;  the  impure — not  only 
not  to  do  wron^  to  a  woman,  but  not  to 
think  it  in  his  heart  The  whole 
sphere  of  morality  was  thus  indeti- 
nitely  expanded.  When  it  came  to 
this — that  he  who  hateth  his  brother 
is  as  much  a  murderer  as  he  who 
stabbeth  him  to  the  heart,  that  he 
who  was  false  to  his  oath  in  his 
heart  or  wished  to  be  false  to  it, 
was  in  God's  eyes  perjured ;  that  a 
life  Uved  morally  for  a  wrong  motive 
was  not  moral,  but  immoral — it  was 
too  much ;  the  burdens  of  righteous- 
ness .  were  doubled  ;  there  were  a 
thousand  more  sins  in  the  world  than 
they  had  thought ;  religion  was  in- 
credibly hard,  and  moraUty  impos- 
sible, if  this  was  morality." 

How  wide  a  sphere  of  life  M  r. 
Brooke's  faith  includes  may  Ije 
judged  from  the  following : — 

"  I  make  no  distinction  between  the 
methods  and  principles  of  the  spiritual 
and  secular  worlds.  There  is  one 
mind  at  the  root  of  both,  and  in  both 
the  niere  intellect  is  worthless  till 
truth  is  seen.  In  both  all  truth  comes 
to  us  by  Revelation  ;  and  whencfteve- 
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lation  has  flriven  it,  then  it  is  reasoned 
on  for  oonnrmation  and  application. 

Those  whom  we  call  men  of  senius 
in  knowledge  and  art,  we  call  pro- 
phets in  the  spiritual  world.  They 
are  seers  who  see  directly  the  truths 
of  God's  relation  to  man,  and  of  man's 
to  God.  They  declare  these  truths, 
they  do  not  attempt  to  prove  them  ; 
they  let  them  prove  themselves.  Some 
receive  them  at  once,  others  say  they 
must  prove  them  by  reasoning,  but 
they  can  only  be  seen,  not  proved. 
They  can  never  be  reasoned  upon 
with  any  practi<^  use  till  the  reasoner 
has  felt  thei  life  and  seen  the  beauty 
in  them.'' 

The  subject  of  worldliness  is  one 
that  preachers  harp  on.  And 
strange  indeed  it  is  that  so  little 
efPect  is  prodnced.  Mr.  Brooke's 
words  which  we  quote,  are  said  in 
church  and  on  Sundays  to  people 
in  a  Sunday  mood ;  would  anyone 
dare  to  repeat  them  in  Parliament 
to  people  in  a  week-day  mood? 
What  IS  national  worldliness  ? — 

"  It  is  when  there  are  but  very  few 
ideas  in  a  nation,  and  when  these  few 
do  not  rule  it ;  when  its  action, 
thoughts,  and  feelings  are  governed 
by  what  is  present  or  visible  or  tran> 
sitory.  It  is  when  the  men  in  it  wor- 
ship, as  the  first  thing,  personal  get- 
ting-on  ;  when  wealth  is  first  and  any 
means  are  ffood  that  attain  it ;  when 
those  who  have  it  or  rank  or  position, 
are  bowed  down  to  without  considera- 
tion of  character ;  when  there  is  but 
one  inspiration,  that  of  competition  ; 
when  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country 
\%  recklesslv  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
money ;  when  the  natural  desire  to 
take  care  of  the  Uves  of  others  is 
thought  little  of  and  sacrificed  to 
the  desire  of  making  money  ;  when 
pleasure  is  taken  without  thought  and 
pursued  for  its  own  sake  alone  ;  when 
art  is  even  stained  and  men  work  at 
it  not  for  love  of  its  own  reward  but 
to  sell  it  dearlv  ;  when  politics  are 
governed  solely  by  desire  for  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  the  country ;  when 
the  commerce  of  a  nation  is  to  be  kept 
at  all  hazards,  even  the  hazard  of  dis- 
grace ;  when  the  Government,  follow- 
mg  the  cry  of  the  people,  will  spend 


millions  on  works  that  give  employ- 
ment to  manufacturers,  but  will  not 
give  a  few  thousands  to  things  which 
have  no  actual  returns,  like  science, 
or  art,  or  discovery  ;  when  the  only 
way  to  get  a  thing  through  Parliament 
is  to  chew  that  it  will  put  cash  in  the 
purse  of  the  nation ;  when  (to  pass 
over  much  more)  the  visible  results  of 
a  method  of  education,  or  those  of  a 
work,  or  an  expedition,  are  counted 
the  only  tests  of  its  excellence ;  and 
the  present  results  of  measures  are 
wholly  dwelt  on  to  the  shutting  out  of 
any  thought  of  the  future  ;  when  it  is 
not  a  spirit  which  is  sent  thrilling 
through  the  hearts  of  the  people  by 
its  riders,  but  a  dead  statement  of 
<  every  man  for  himself,  and  then  the 
nation  will  get  on.' 

This  is  national  worldliness;  and 
if  England  had  reached  that  point,  she 
would  have  been  plunged,  however 
wealthy,  in  the  foulest  mud  of  degra- 
dation. To  be  like  that  would  be 
national  ruin,  though  she  were  rolling 
in  wealth." 

Here  is  the  same  thought  turned 
upon  the  individual : — 

''  You  may  purchase  the  love  you 
long  for  if  you  will  give  way  on  this 
one  point  of  truth,  5  you  will  gloss 
over  your  objection  to  a  wrong  mode 
of  action.  You  may  purchase  promo- 
tion if  vou  will  keep  what  you  say 
within  the  bounds  which  social  opinion 
prescribes  to  the  safe  man,  and  yield  to 
those  who  tell  you,  in  their  flaii^ring 
way,  that  plam  speaking  will  spou 
your  influence,  for  no  doubt  it  was 
said  to  John  that  to  offend  the  king 
would  destroy  the  good  he  was  doing 
in  Judea.  You  may  purchase  wealth 
if  you  will  condone  vour  partner's  or 
your  principal's  dishonesty,  or  even 
shut  your  eyes  to  a  little  commercial 
grazing  of  fiie  edge  of  it.  You  may 
get  into  a  higher  range  of  society 
if  you  will  flatter  the  follies,  or 
smile  on  the  vices,  or  enslave  your- 
self to  the  caprices  of  some  of 
those  above  you  in  rank.  You  may 
find  the  path  of  life  velvet  to  your 
tread  if  you  will  modify  your  convic- 
tions on  political  and  social  topics,  if 
you  will  keep  what  is  called  a  wise 
silence,  if  you  will  avoid  giving  advice, 
and    find  jrour    way    round    thorny 
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points,  and  say  nothing  about  the 
^rrong-doing  of  great  people,  and  he 
tolerant  to  evil  except  when  all  the 
world  is  on  the  side  of  intolerance. 
It  is  Uie  sliding,  slimy  life  of  a  snaJce, 
-and  you  have  your  reward.  No  one 
is  afraid  of  being  offended  by  you ; 
you  are  praised  as  a  safe  man.  Ton 
are  flattered  because  you  flatter  ;  you 
keep  your  f  (lowers  if  you  are  a  public 
man.  You  live,  getting  wealthier, 
mot^  respected  peniaps,  and  you  die 
regretted  for  a  day  or  two  by  society 
whidi  misses  one  who  never  touched 
it  but  with  a  caress.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  a  snake's  life,  and  not  a  man's." 

If  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  \b  a 
popular  preacher,  he  dares,  never- 
theless, to  say  unpopular  things. 


Five  Years^  Penal  Servitude :  by 
One  who  Endured  It.  Bentley  and 
Son,  London.  187.. 

The  publishers  of  this  volume 
having,  as  they  state,  satisfied 
themselves  that  it  is  a  genuine 
record  of  five  years'  penal  servitude, 
it  becomes  not  only  a  matter  of 
interest  but  almost,  we  might  say, 
a  public  duty,  for  it  to  be  widely 
read.  Most  of  those  who  have 
daily  looked  upon  the  exterior  of 
ugly  Millbank  will  now,  for  the 
first  time,  learn  anything  real  of 
the  life  of  its  inmates ;  many  who 
have  taken'  a  statesmanlike  in- 
terest in  the  criminal  laws  will,  for 
the  first  time,  understand  some- 
thing of  their  inner  working. 
The  punishment  of  crime  is  of  most 
vital  interest  to  the  masses  of  the 
people;  for  they  are  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  condition  of  the 
criminal  when  he  is  at  loose 
among  them.  It  needs  but  a 
little  summarjT  action  and  a  few 
judicial  words  to  place  a  man 
within  the  prison  walls,  where  for 
a  term  at  least  he  can  harm  no  one. 
But  the  effect  those  prison  walls 
have  upon  him — ^how  much  better 
or  worse  he  is  when  he  is  freed — 
of  what  avail  it  has  been  to  the 


people  to  hare  Hieir  money  spent 
upon  him — ^theee  are  large 
questions,  and  questions  which 
concern  us  all.  For  the  inveterate, 
incurable  swindler  returns  with 
delight  to  his  old  traffic :  rears  a 
.progeny  of  small  swindlers,  and 
aids  in  preserving  the  tone  of  the 
swindling  society  he  mixes  with. 
Among  that  class  with  which 
murder  is  fashionable,  a  man  is 
scarenly  to  be  cured  of  his  taste  for 
blood  by  the  wearing  of  an  ugly 
dress  and  chains. 

Any  one  who  may  have  read  a 
very  terrible,  yet  very  touching 
novel  of  a  few  seasons  ago,  entitled 
*'  His  Natural  Life,"  by  Marcus 
Clarke,  will  recall  it  to  memory 
when  they  open  this  volume.  In 
that  work  a  perfectly  hideous  pic- 
ture of  penal  servitude  was  given 
us ;  some  of  the  horrors  which 
might  with  impunity  be  enacted 
in  a  colonial  prison  upon  men  in- 
carcerated for  life,  being  described 
with  a  sickening  reality.  Whether 
these  things  be  so  or  not,  none 
dare  say  without  personal  know 
ledffe ;  but  it  is  plain  from  this 
book — **Five  Tears*  Penal  Ser- 
vitude " — ^that  some  of  the  natural 
causes  of  such  horrors  are  unavoid- 
able. It  needs  a  man  of  brutal 
power,  rough  animal  life,  and  a 
terrible  capacity  for  govemmenti 
to  undertake  the  control  of  a  mass 
of  the  very  worst  of  criminals.  Such 
a  governor  is  admirably  depicted 
in  Marcus  Clarke's  novel;  and 
the  struggle  which  goes  on 
between  him  and  one  of  the 
men  who  are  in  his  power, 
once  read  of,  can  scarcely  be  for- 
gotten. This  man  also  is  of 
powerful  animal  physique  ;  and 
when  he  finds  himself  treated  as 
an  animal,  slowly,  as  the  years 
pass  over  him,  his  animal  nature 
appears  to  become  altogether  up- 
permost. The  life,  the  atmosphere, 
which  degrades  the  criminal,  de- 
grades also  the^goyemoTi  and  we 
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are  Bhewn  the  two  at  last,  equal 
at  least  in  hatred  of  each  other ; 
while  the  governor  does  but  retain 
his  life  and  his  authority  by  in- 
domitable courage. 

Here  we  are  given  marked  and 
remarkable  characters;  but  it  is 
very  evident  that  even  within  the 
walls  of  our  London  prisons  the 
same  evil  cannot  but  exist.  The 
same  thing  which  calls  a  brutal- 
natured  man  to  be  governor  of 
a  colonial  gaol,  and  a  drunken 
clergyman  who  is  ineligible  for 
curing  civilised  souls,  to  be  its 
chaplain,  makes  the  warders  of 
Dartmoor,  even  of  Millbank, 
chosen  from  men  who  cannot  easily 
obtain  a  pleasanter  emplo3nnent. 
The  consequences  are  the  same  as 
those  depicted  in  **  His  Natural 
life,"  only  they  are  on  a  smaller 
scale  and  cannot  be  quite  so 
horrible. 

The  author  of  '*  Five  Years  "  has 
no  solution  to  this  problem, 
except  that  he  suggests  old  soldiers 
for  the  service.  As  military  men 
make  the  best  and  most  just 
governors,  so  old  soldiers  make 
file  best  warders.  They  have  learnt 
that  discipline  is  a  thing  apart 
from  cruelty,  small  tyranny,  per- 
sonal spite.  But  even  the  old 
soldiers  are  hardly  likely  to  regard 
the  existence  of  a  keeper  of  crimi- 
nals as  the  most  cheerful  ending 
to  a  moderately  honest  and 
hard'yrorking  career.  With  such  a 
difficulty — a  difficulty  based  on 
the  sheer  facts  of  human  nature — 
as  this,  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
system  of  criminal  confinement, 
we  need  not  wonder  if  we  find  all 
through  it  other  difficulties,  based 
on  the  faults  and  failings  of  that 
same  human  nature. 

Our  author  points  out  that  evils 
necessarily  come  upon  the  com- 
munity from  long  sentences,  which 
separate  husband  and  wife,  break 
up  homes,  and  make  the  faithless- 
ness   of   contracted  parties  easy ; 


from  the  mixing  of  criminab  of 
different  ranks,  ages,  and  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  vice,  which, 
makes  our  prisons  into  splendid 
colleges  of  crime;  from  heavy- 
sentences  for  comparatively  slight 
offences,  when  a  country  magistrate 
may  entail  a  large  expense  on  the- 
Qovemment,  which  is  compelled 
to  support  a  man  in  prison,  and 
his  wile  by  pwsh  relief,  because 
the  man  perhaps  committed  a 
small  theft.  The  following  is  a 
good  instance  of  this  last  men- 
tioned evil : — 

''  I  named  on  a  previous  page  that 
one  of  the  men  at  my  table  was  a 
victim  of  justices'  justice.  This  man 
was  sentenced  to  seven  years  for  steal- 
ing twelve  eggs  from  under  a  duck. 
He  had  been  sentenced  previously 
some  three  years  before  for  two  months 
to  the  coimtygaol  for  stealing  a  pound 
of  butter.  Efo  was  a  farm  labourer, 
and  had  eleven  shillings  a  week,  a  wife 
and  four  children.  He  had  sickness- 
in  his  house,  and  was  driven  by  his 
children's  wants  to  take  twelve  eggs 
from  under  a  duck  that  had  just 
begun  to  sit  in  a  hedge  near  the  farm- 
yard pond.  That  man  has  told  me 
frequently  that  he  worked  far  harder 
for  his  eleven  shillings  a  week  than 
ever  he  had  at  stone-quairying  or  any- 
thing else  in  prison.  When  at  home 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  had  meat  of  any 
sort,  and  when  he  did  it  was  only  fat 
bacon,  and  his  bed  was  but  a  poor 
afiair  compared  to  his  pnson  couch.. 
Here  in  prison,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, he  '  fared  sumptuously  every  day,* 
and  I  can  assure  the  reader  he  con- 
sidered the  living  luxurious  compared 
to  what  he  had  at  home  ;  and  as  for- 
Ins  bed  he  said  he  never  slept  so  com- 
fortably in  Ins  life,  and  should  sadly 
miss  it  when  he  returned  home. 

I  asked  him  what  Ins  wife  and 
children  were  doing.  The  pariah 
allowed  her  half-a-crown  a  week,  and 
gave  her  four  quartern  loaves  as  welL 
Kow,  just  calculate  what  this  man's, 
imprisonment  cost  his  county.  At 
the  rate  he  was  working  he  would  not 
save  more  than  nine  months  out  of  his- 
time  as  remission,  and  would  serve  six 
years  and  three  months.     Taking  the 
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quaiiem  loaf  on  an  average  of  seTen- 
pence,  the  ooet  would  be  as  fallows  : — 

Six  yean  md  niiM  numtht, 

Qr351  weeks  a»2i.6d....  £43  17    6 
Four  qoarterns  for  351  weeks 

-1404  atZd. 40  19    0 


£84  16    6 


This  would  come  out  of  the  county 
rates,  and,  witii  the  cost  of  his  pro- 
secution, &c. ,  would  make  in  all  £100. 
I  question  much  whether  six  months 
or  eyen  less,  with  hard  labour,  would 
not  have  been  a  more  reasonable  and 
judicious  sentence  than  seven  years. 
In  seven  years  he  has  got  used  to 
prison  life.  In  fact,  I  question  not 
only  whether  prison  has  lost  all  its 
terrors  to  him,  but  whether  when  he 
goes  home  and  resumes  his  farm 
labouring  and  the  difficulties  of  main- 
taining his  family  on  eleven  shillings 
a  week,  he  will  not  often  look  back 
vith  regret  to  the  soup  and  the  meat 
and  the  comfortable  bed,  with  com- 
paratively little  work  and  no  anxiety, 
of  Dartmoor." 

Of  the  corruptibility  of  some  of 
the  warders  oar  author  gives  a 
marked  illustration. 

^*  A  warder  comes  on  duty  at  six  in 
the  morning,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  meal-times,  is  with  the  prisoners 
till  nine  at  night.  Evei^^  alternate 
Sunday  he  is  off  duty.  How  much 
better  is  this  than  the  life  of  the 
prisoners  themselves  I  I  ^  have  said 
they  are  a  bad  lot — ^the  majority  of 
them.  I  shall,  when  we  get  to  Dart- 
moor, tell  of  a  few  of  3ieir  *  little 
games.'  I  will  now  ^ve  an  instance 
of  a  case  where  an  officer,  not  acting 
*  iquare '  with  a  prisoner,  got  *  planted ' 
and  ^  sucked  in '  '  to  rights. '  The  re- 
mit was,  he  got  his  full  deserts. 

k  certain  prisoner,  who  was  what  is 
termed  a  very  *  fly '  man,  i.e. ,  a  clever, 
scheming  feUow,  and  who  had  '  pals  ' 
outside  flush  of  money,  having  noticed 
a  particular  officer,  and  '  spotted '  him 
as  being  one  likely  to  *do  business,' 
sounded  him  as  to  getting  tobacco  and 
other  matters.  The  waller,  nothing 
loth  to  make  money,  *  tumbled,"  %.€., 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  him 
to  write  to  certain  friends  of  the 
prisoner's,  and  get  money  for  this  piur- 


poee.  The  bargain  was  that  in  the 
first  place  the  warder  was  to  have  10s. 
out  of  every  20s.  for  himself,  and  then 
charge  certain  exorbitant  prices  for 
the  tobacco  and  other  things  he  waa 
to  bripi^  to  the  man,  in  siniall  daily 
quantities,  so  as  to  obviate  any  daiiger 
of  a  *  stodc '  ever  being  found  either 
in  his  cell  or  on  his  person,  in  case 
of  a  *  tvacn  over.'  All  went  well  for- 
the  best  part  of  a  year.  Then  the 
supplies  seemed  to  fan — at  least  so  the 
officer  told  the  man— and,  after  droop- 
ing and  drooping,  they  stopped  alto- 
gether. At  last  another  prisoner,  a  pal 
of  this  man's,  whose  time  was  out,  and 
who  was  about  to  get  his  discharge, 
arranged  that  when  he  reached  Lon- 
donhe  would  look  up  the  man's 
friends,  and  ascertain  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  stoppage.  On  being  dis- 
charged and  goms  to  the  friends  of  his- 
fellow-prisoner,  the  whole  thiuK  canie 
out.  Far  from  having  stopped  their 
supplies,  they  were  surprised  their  un- 
fortunate friend  was  so  importunate 
in  his  demands  for  money.  That 
very  week  a  letter  had  come  from  the 
warder,  a^dng  for  £10,  saying  the 
prisoner  required  money  for  a  most 
special  purpose  of  very  jpreat  import- 
ance. The  prisoner's  fnend  was  also 
a  *  fly '  man,  and  he  immediately  saw 
how  he  could  thoroughly  pay  off"  the 
*  crooked '  officer.  Two  Bank  of  Eng- 
land five-pound  notes  were  sent,  as 
usual,  by  post,  and  in  due  coiurse  re- 
ceived. 'The  sender  quietly  waited 
and  looked  anxiously  in  the  local 
papers  published  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
convict  establishment  where  his  friend 
was  confined,  till  at  last  what  he  ex- 
pected appeared  in  a  para^praph  some- 
what as  follows  :—*  Serious  Charge 
against  an  Officer  in  the  Ccmvict 
Prison  of  Startown.— A  B,  a  warder  at 
Startown,  and  C  D,  his  wife,  were 
brought  before  the  county  maffistrates, 
charged  with  uttering  and  being  in 
possession  of  forged  Bwik  notes.  Peter 
Jones,  a  draper  at  Blankville,  deposed 
that  on  Tuesday  last  the  female 
prisoner  came  to  his  shop  and  pur- 
chased an  alpaca  dress,  a  polka  jacket, 
and  other  articles,  amounting  to  £2  4s*. 
lOd. ,  in  payment  for  which  she  pre- 
sented a  Bank  of  England  £5  note,  and 
received  £2  ISs.  2d.  in  change. 

*  J(»8eph  Smith,  clerk  of  the  Royal 
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Ootinty  Bank  at  Blankville,  deposed 
iihat  he  had  received  the  £5  note  pro- 
•duoed  from  Mr.  Peter  Jones,  together 
with  other  moneys,  and  phiced  tiie 
same  to  his  credit.  The  number  and 
date  of  the  note  were  dvdy  entered  in 
the  receiving  cash-book,  and  also  in 
ihe  paying  cash-book.  It  was,  with 
other  notes,  sent  to  their  head  office  in 
London,  and  on  being  presented  at  the 
Bank  of  England  was  pronounced  a 
forgery.  , 

*  Thomas  A.  Cute,  a  detective  em- 
ployed by  the  Bank  of  England,  de- 
j)osed  :  "  I  was  instructed  to  proceed 
from  Scotland  Yard  to  Blankville  to 
investigate  concerning  the  £5  note 
produced.     I  went  to  the  house  of  the 

prisoners  in  the  Barracks  outside 

•convict  prison,  and  saw  the  female 
prisoner,  who  admitted  having  paid  a 
£6  note  to  Mr.  Jones  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  said  she  had  received  it  from  hw 
husband.  While  conversing  with  her, 
the  male  prisoner  came  in  to  his  din- 
ner ;  and  I  immediately  apprehended 
him  and  his  wife  and  conducted  them 
to  the  office  of  the  governor  of  the 
prison.  The  prisoner  refused  to  give 
.any  account  of  where  he  obtained  the 
£5  note  from ;  and  on  his  being 
searched  another  £6  note,  now  pro- 
duced, together  with  13s.  lOd.,  was 
found  upon  him."  Colonel  Dash,  the 
Oovemorof  Startown  Prison,  deposed 
that  neither  of  the  notes  had  been 
paid  to  the  prisoner  as  part  of  his  pay. 
His  pay  was  2l8.  a  week,  and  was  paid 
regularly  each  month.  The  prisoners 
were  remanded. '  The  result  was,  the 
man  was  convicted  for  passing  the 
forged  note  and  sentenced  to  fourteen 
years'  penal  servitude  ;  the  wife  was 
Acquitted.  Those  two  forged  notes 
were  purposely  planted  on  him,  and 
both  the  *fly*  men  were  revenged. 
The  prisoner's  friend  had  always  pre- 
viously sent  him  genuine  notes,  but 
seeing  how  the  fellow  was  acting  he 
sent  him  two  *shise'  notes,  which 
gave  him  a  dose  that  *  cooked  '  him. 
I  saw  the  man  myself,  serving  his  time 
At  Dartmoor." 

Fortunately  for  his  readers,  the 
author  of  ''Five  Years'  Penal 
Servitude  "  has  not  been  depraved 
by  his  punishment.  He  is  a  man 
not    without    humour    and    with 


keen,  very  keen,  powers  of  ob- 
servation. Though  his  work  is 
as  interesting  as  a  romance,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  facts, 
with  which  we  deem  it  a  duty  for 
all  persons  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  to  make 
themselves  acquainted 

The  Life  and  Letters  ;  Essay  $  ami 
Sketches;  The  Poetieal  Wtn-ks  of 
R  J,  Armstrmg.  Edited  by  G.  P. 
Armstrong.  London  :  Longmans. 
1877. 

Edward  Armstrong  describes 
himself  as  '^  a  half -crazed  admirer 
of  the  Beautiful."  He  appears  to 
have  started  in  life  taking  as  the 
basis  of  his  thinking  two  pre- 
misses, picked  up, — heaven  knows 
how  sucn  promising  children  as 
he,  do  pick  up  ideas  which  are 
to  prove  the  blight  of  their 
lives: — ^First,  that  faith  means 
(not  merely  involves  as  a  necessary 
condition,  but  actually,  in  itself, 
means)  **  belief  in  the  truth  of  one 
or  other  religious  creed."  (We 
quote  his  own  words.)  Second, 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him, 
Edward  Armstrong,  to  form  posi- 
tive opinions  upon  subjects  on 
whick  he  did  not  even  imagine 
himself  to  possess  any  adequate 
knowledge,  and  about  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  propositions  expressed 
in  terms  of  which  he  did  not  know 
the  meaning.  The  **Life  and  Let- 
ters "  exhibit  the  working  out  of 
these  premisses  to  their  legitimate 
reduetio  ad  ahsurdumy  through  a 
varied  process  of  mental  torture, 
none  the  less  ead  to  read  of,  for 
being  so  bravely  borne  and  so 
simply  and  calmly  expressed.  The 
letters  and  extracts  from  the  diary 
prepare  the  reader  to  accept  the 
statement  that  ''in  all  the  un- 
certainty of  belief,  as  ever  after- 
wards, to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
not  one  foul  stain  sullied  the 
white  virginity  of  his  soul,"  as 
well  as  to  understand  the  adoration 
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entertainad  lor  him  by  bis  younger 
Inother,  and  to  anticipate  the 
exquisite  peace  of  tbe  doBing 
soenee.  Those  who  take  up  the 
▼olume  merely  to  while  away  an 
idle  hour  may  think  it  a  little  too 
long  and  monotonous;  but  we 
renture  to  predict  that  no  one  who 
gires  to  it  the  serious  thought 
which  it  deserves  as  a  psjrchological 
study  will  wish  for  the  omission 
of  a  single  line. 

The  poems  and  essays  shew  some 
Sfdendour  of  imagination  and 
polity  oi  thought,  with  a  marked 
absence  of  everything  like  rant 
and  exaggeration.  On  the  few 
occasions  when  he  can  forget  his 
load  of  care  and  be  himself,  there 
is  a  charming  play  of  fancy  and  of 
not  unkindly  satire:  ('^  Ministering 
Angels  "  and  "  A  Poor  Poet ") ; 
bat  the  chief  impression  which  we 
reoMve  from  them  is  that  of  un- 
willing and  artificially-induced 
presumption.  It  would  be  a  relief 
if  one  could  detect.a  trace  of  the 
healthy  conceit  of  a  clever  lad 
who  passes  precocious  judgments 
on  matters  beyond  his  oomprehen- 
8i<m  for  want  of  having  found  out 
the  limitations  of  his  own  faculties. 
But  we  can  discover  none.  Ed- 
ward Armstrong  gives  one  the 
same  feeling  as  it  would  to  see  a 
<Md  with  a  eenuine  taste  for 
science,  possessed  with  a  notion  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  judge  of  the  nu- 
merical value  of  some  complicated, 
enonential  function,  though  pain- 
fully aware  that  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  meaning  of  the  symbols  with 
fdiich  he  is  dealing ;  and  beating 
away  his  young  life  in  the  struggle 
to  come  to  some  conclusion  on  Sie 
subject,  when  he  sliould  be  enjoy- 
ing elementary  geometry,  and 
training  powerful  faculties  for 
future  use.  Armstrong  died  at 
twenty-three. 

Th$   Mount;     Speech   from    its 
IkglUh    SeighiB.       By     Thomas 


Sinclair,  M.A.    London :  Triibner- 
and  Go.    1878. 

If  Mr.  Sinclair  will  study  the- 
elementary  laws  of  grammar,, 
punctuation,  composition  and  style,, 
and  endeavour  to  write  clearly, 
we  will  gladly  hearken  to  what  be 
has  to  say.  At  present  we  are  so^ 
lost  in  bewilderment  among  his 
confused  metaphors,  piled  up 
epithets,  and  sentences  of  labyrin* 
thine  construction,  that  we  confess- 
ourselves  wholly  unable  to  follow 
the  thread  of  his  thought.  At  the- 
end  of  the  volume  ne  ouotes  a 
former  criticism  of  the  **Univer- 
smr."  We  can  only  now  repeat 
still  more  empatically,  with  regard 
to  his  ^rose,  what  was  then  said 
about  Ms  poetry,  that  '*  He  plays- 
wondrous  tricks  with  words,  as  if 
he  were  more  anxious  to  attract 
attention  to  the  performer,  than  to 
impart  any  advantage  or  satisfae* 
tion  by  the  performance,  etc."  We 
will  give  our  readers  the  benefit 
of  a  few  of  these  "wondrous 
tricks."  We  select  the  following 
out  of  a  sentence  a  page  and  a  half 
long,  through  which  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  find  the  way  than  through 
London  alleys  in  a  yellow  fog. 

"  .  .  .  .  Through  the  true  but 
materialistic  violent,  and  therefore 
unsteady  or  steady  as  by  paroxysm,, 
thin  glunpsings,  absence  of  calm 
which  he  told  Godwin  be  had  not 
and  greatest  spirits  had,  wreaked 
expression,  thunder,  nothing  but 
phosphoric  thunder,  of  intense 
aesirous  feminine  beauty-convulsed 
negative  Shelley;  up  to  Tenny- 
son." From  another  sentence, 
almost  equally  marvellous,  come 
the  following  words  :  **  even  dear- 
weak  but  true  when  most  blas- 
pheming Shelley  with  timidly  real- 
ised **ftometheus  Unbound,"  his 
nearest  frantic  if  valuable  approach 
to  the  poetry  of  the  sages,  tnough 
his  diaphanous  limbs  were  broken 
by  the  triangle  of  that  executioner 
of    inconstant    incontinent   high- 
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fliera,  law  of  reality,  etc.'*  .... 
Again :  *'  The  shrewdness  of  a 
magnanimous,  but  slightly  absurd, 
because  of  the  supreme  attitude  of 
wisdom  he  assumes,  reviewing 
Morley,"  and  "The  celebrated 
Talleyrand-like  rather  external  if 
not  purposely  superficial  discus- 
sions in  Wilhelm  Meister,"  and 
-**  jarring,  jerky,  spotly,  as  if  from 
minds  expressing  themselves  as 
ink  might  do  from  a  pepper-box, 
politico-scientific,  such  creation  is 
not  art,  should  it  or  should  it  not 
be  admired." 

We  could  multiply  similar  in- 
stances of  obscurity  and  absurdity 
to  tiresomeness;  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few,  in  which  our 
author  manifests  his  sublime  free- 
dom from  the  ordinary  trammels 
•of  grammatical  construotion : — 

'*The  new  transformation  for 
the  peoples,  European,  American, 
world-wide,  which  is  at  hand,  will 
not  come  from  abstruse  mechanical 
systems  like  those  of  St.  Simon  and 
Comte,  no  more  than  from  cold 
logic  engines  of  dry  knowledge." 
-**  She  must  leave  such  as  he  alone." 
'*  A  lesson  from  one  less  than  A^." 
**  Not  from  Swedenborg*s  work- 
shop ca7%  come  but  the  instruments 
of  death."  "  All  the  arts  must 
degrade  before  the  theatre  will  ad- 
mit them."  **  Many  a  fated  one 
beside,  not  only  English,  but  Ger- 
man and  French,  nave  gone  on 
rhapsodising  or  prosing.  .  ."  **At 
one  of  his  all  but  fully  inspired 
though  seldom  moments.  .  ." 

A  sentence,  stretching  from  near 
the  top  of  page  272  to  the  middle 
of  page  274,  is  a  marvel  of  intricacy, 
<jontaining  657  words.  We  shoidd 
like  to  see  it  analysed  at  a  com- 
petitive examination. 

Compound  adjectives  accord  with 
the  genius  of  the  G-erman  lan- 
guage, and  are  therein  a  source  of 
vigorous  strength,  but  it  is  puerile 
affectation  to  pile  up  a  string 
of  heterogeneous  English  qualifi- 
catives,  without  any  commas,  after 


the  fashion  of  Mr.  Sinclair;  tlie 
same  may  be  said  of  his  custom  of 
placing  the  verb  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  Such  mannerisms  en- 
feeble, they  do  not  enrich  a 
language.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  carried 
the  use  of  German  constructions  to 
the  utmost  limit  admissible,  but 
though  the  vessel  that  contains  his 
thought  may  be  sometimes  gro- 
tesque,  the  thought  that  sparklea 
within  is  living  thought ;  it  seems 
to  us,  however,  that  Mr.  Sinclair 
cannot  daim  to  have  his  style 
excused  on  the  ground  of  the  rich- 
ness of  hie  thought,  for  in  much  of 
his  writing  we  can  detect  nothing 
beyond  verbiage. 


Six    Books    of    Verse. 

Pegasus  JResaddled,  By  H. 
Cholmondeley  Pennell.  C.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.     London. 

Flowers  of  Passion.     By  George 

Moore.    Provost  and  Co.  London. 

Village  Lyrics.     By  H.   and  C. 

Arnold.  Provost  and  Co.  London. 

The  Legend  of  the  Roses.  By 
Samuel  James  Watson.  Hunter, 
Rose  and  Co.     Toronto. 

A  Sheaf  of  Verse.  By  Henry  Q. 
Hewlett.  C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 
London.     1877. 

Sappho  :  A  tragedy  in  five  acts. 
By  Stella  (Estelle  Anna  Lewis). 
Triibner  and  Co.     London.     1877. 

Mr.  Cholmondeley  Pennell's 
verses  are  very  daintily  presented 
to  us,  and  some  of  them  are 
daintily  made.  But  they  are  too 
much  the  work  of  a  versifying 
craftsman  to  be  long  lingered 
over.  There  is  little  trace  of 
poetic  glow,  or  lyrical  feeling. 
Now  and  again  there  is  something 
just  pretty  and  pleasant  to  glance 
through  iu  an  idle  moment ;  and 
some  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  illustra- 
tions are  so  charming  that  they 
tempt  one  to  take  up  the  volume 
again  and  again.  The  illustration 
to  * 'Center  Fleurette,"  for  instance, 
contains  a  careful  and  enjoyable 
bit  of  rivei*side  sketching. 
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What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  fol- 
hwen  of  Mr.  Swinburne  are 
uuable  to  discover  that  long  words 
4ind  nastiness  will  not  make  apoet. 
It  is  possible  to  read  Mr.  owin- 
bume  even  at  his  worst,  and  lose 
memory  of  the  uely  thought  in 
the  glow  of  the  language  it  is 
clothed  in ;  but  a  poetaster  with- 
out glow  or  granaeur  is  not  the 
more  likely  to  make  a  reputation 
by  systematically  singing  upon 
sickly  sensuality,  nor  by  making 
painfully  morbid  themes  the  basis 
of  his  more  ambitious  attempts. 
Mr.  Moore  had  best  set  about 
cleaning  up  his  moral  atmosphere, 
for  his  own  sake.  He  is  not 
likely  to  hurt  the  public  much, — 
for  who  will  read  a  volume  with  a 
hideous  death's-head  on  its  cover, 
its  principal  poem  based  on  a 
morbid  and  detestable  situation, 
and  a  monotonous  recurrence  of 
such  words  as  "mewards"  in  its 
pages? 

•*  Village  Lyrics"  offers  an  odd 
contrast  to  the  last  volume.  There 
is  something  exasperating,  as  well 
as  touching,  in  tne  mere  appear- 
ance of  a  small  new  volume  of 
pof»try,  in  the  present  day  :  but  it 
is  impossible  to  feel  angry  with 
"Village  Lyrics,"  it  is  so  innocent 
and  •*  good  !"  The  two  sisters, 
moreover,  whose  work  mingles  in 
these  pcLges,  aim  so  little  after  the 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing, 
so  greatly  favoured  by  small 
lyrists,  that  they  disarm  the  critic. 

The  author  of  **  The  Legend  of 
the  Roses"  is  one  of  those  gentle- 
men who  still  persist  in  writing 
dramas  in  blank  verse.  228  pages 
of  blank  verse  will  alarm  most 
people ;  and  especially  when  thev 
shew,  on  a  mere  glance  througn 
them,  that  the  absence  of  the  capital 
letters  and  the  more  unusual  words 
vould  have  left  228  pages  of 
sufficiently  ordinary  and  unin- 
teresting prose. 

Although  the  generality  of 
poems  in  **  A  Sheaf  of  Verse"  can- 


not be  said  to  be  strikingly  original, 
it  contains  many  pretty  thoughts 
prettily  expressed.  In  particular 
we  may  mention  **  A  Third  Alter- 
native," "The  Function  of  Art," 
and  ''What  the  Nightingale  said." 
'*  If "  is  quite  unique  in  its  way. 

When  we  find  a  lady  described 
by  Edgar  Poe  as  of  ''a  high,  if 
not  the  very  highest  rank  among 
the  poetesses  of  her  land,"  and 
by  Lamartine  as  ''the  female 
Petrarch,"  we  are  conscious  that 
we  ought  to  approach  her  work 
with  awe  and  trembling.  But  we 
lose  the  strain  upon  our  feelings 
as  we  read — 
O  Sapphie  !  Sapphie  !  pray  no  more 

to  Venus, 
The     cruel,     jealous,     unrelenting 

goddess, 
But  haste  with  me  to  yonder  little 

cottage, 
Whose   open  doors  invite  thee  to 

walk  in 
And  take  possession  of  the  stolen 

casket. 
Perhaps  our  horror  at  the  modern 
diminutive  in  which  her  nurse  ad- 
dresses Sappho  may  prejudice  us 
overmuch,  but  we  fail  to  perceive 
more  than  poverty  of  conception 
«uid  absence  of  rh}i;hm  in  these* 
lines.  There  are,  it  is  true,  lines 
more  beautiful  to  be  found  in  the 
book.  We  will  quote  a  stanza  or 
two: — 

My  bosom  glowed — the  subtle  flame 
Like  lightning  ran    through   all  my 

frame  ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung  ; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

Again: — 

O  Venus,  beauty  of  the  skies. 
To  whom  a  thousand  temples  rise  ; 
Thou  gaily  false  in  gentle  wiles, 
And  full  of  love-perplexing  smiles — 
O  Gknldess  !  from  my  heart  remove 
These  wasting  pangs  and  pains  of  love  ! 
These    possess  a  certain    glow 
and    character,  and  with   several 
more  stanzas  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  a  not  very  unknown  man 
named  Ambrose  Philips,  the  par- 
ticular friend  of  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
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and  bitter  enemy  of  Pope.  There 
are  many  charming  lyrics  scattered 
over  this  tragedy,  and  purporting 
to  be  uttered  by  Anacreon  and 
other  poets ;  but  we  have  not  yet 
given  ourselves  the  work  of  ascer- 
taining from  whose  writings  they 
are  borrowed.  Some  portions,  how- 
ever, are  evidently  Mrs.  Lewis's 
own.  The  idea  of  incorporating 
in  such  a  work  as  the  present,  trans- 
lations of  the  relics  of  the  poets 
represented,  we  deem  a  happy  one ; 
but  either  these  translations  should 
have  been  made  by  Mrs.  Lewis 
herself,  or  she  should  have  had  the 

Sace  to  own  their  authorship, 
any  details  of  the  work  are 
touched  upon  in  her  preface,  so 
that  such  an  omission  as  this  is 
without  excuse.  Moreover,  we  are 
told  in  American  papers  that  Mrs. 
Lewis  went .  abroad  to  obtain 
authentic  information  on  her  sub- 
ject, visited  Mitylene  and  the  rock 
of  Leucate,  and  fi^ve  eight  years 
to  the  evolution  of  her  idea.  Surely 
the  time  was  long  enough  to  allow 
of  a  study  of  the  few  fragments  of 
Sappho  in  the  original  tongue, 
especially  as  **  Stella  "  is  said  by 
^gar  Poe  to  have  been  educated 
at  a  "  celebrated  academy,"  and 
to  be  a  known  translator  "from 
the  more  difficult  portions  of 
Virgil." 

Li  spite  of  many  and  great 
faults,  more  than  sanctioning 
Edgar  Poe's  criticism  of  earlier 
work  of  their  authoress  as  charac- 
terised by  **  seemingly  reckless 
abandon  of  thought  and  manner," 
there  is  some  force  in  the  drama 
as  a  whole.  It  would  do  excellently 
well  for  a  minor  theatre.  Here  is 
a  specimen : — 

Phaon.  (mterinq  9uddenly) 
Who're  ye  ?  What  seek  ye  here  ? 
Rhodopb.  (concealiTig  the  casket  tmder 
herfMmtle) 

We  are  your  friends, 
And  seek  a  gentle  greeting. 

Phaon.  {seeing  the  cachette  open) 
Ho  !  thief  !  thief  ! 


Shepherds  rttsh  in,  foUowed  by  Clitu* 
and  Clbonb,  and  seize  Sappho  otu/ 
Rhodopb. 
Sappho,  (tearing  herself  from  them) 
Unhand  me,  villains !  Keep  a  peaceful 
distance. 

Phaon.  (to  Sappho) 
What  hast  thou  there  ? 
Sappho. 
Thy  oaaquette  and  thy  gloves. 

Phaon. 
Put  them  where  thou  didst  find  them^ 
and  avaunt ! 

Sappho. 
Anon. 

Phaon. 

What  brought  thee  here  ? 

Sappho. 

CleonS  and 
The  stolen  jewels. 
Phaon.  (snatMng  his  sword  from 
thewaU) 
Liar  !  thief  !  robber  I 
CLrrus.  (striking  up  his  bl<ide) 

Dastard  !  back. 
Sappho,  (throtoing  up  her  visor) 
Phaon,  behold  the  thief  ! 

Phaon.   (staggering  backioards) 

Ye  gods  !  'tis  Sappho  I 

Perhaps  of  all  the  characters  re- 
presented,  the  poet  Alcseus  wins 
most  of  our  pity,  for  the  following 
words  are  put  in  his  mouth : 

Erinna,  did'st  thou  mark  that  brainless 

shepherd, 
Follow  Oleone  with  enamoured  eyes, 
And  fling  her  roses  'mid  the  dizzy 

dance? 
Already  he  Ib  smit,  and  Si^pho  jealous ; 
Ill-fated    Muse !  deluded    Queen    of 

Sonff ! 
My  fallen  angel  1  my  lost  star !  my 

death! 

[Oozes  on  a  fixed  point. 
Oh  !  horrid,  horrid,  danm^  thing,  that 

dost 
Appal  my  soul  and  prompt  it  to  take 

flight 
From  this  ungenial  and  tempestuous 

sphere ! 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  it  is  hideous  and  brain- 

spUtting, 
Bnnna ! 

Poor  Sappho !  poor  Alcsdus !  they 
brought  forth  exquisite  poetic 
forms,  which  bear  their  names  to 
this  day ;  in  what  ragged  modem 
stufF  do  we  presume  to  dothe  them  I 
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The  ashee  of  King  Carlo  Alberto 
ma^  now  be  oonsisiied  to  the  tomb 
which  has  awaitea  them  for  nearly 
a  score  of  years.  Among  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  knightly,  oomptal, 
ducal,  and  Royal  House  of  Savov 
not  the  least  peculiar  is  that  which 
re^^ulates  the  interment  of  its 
chiefs.  Since  the  Treaty  of 
TJtrecht  transformed  the  most 
brilliant  of  ducal  coronets  into  the 
least  considered  of  Royal  crowns, 
the  Kings  of  Sardinia  have  not 
been  interred  in  the  Alpine  cradle 
and  stronghold  of  their  ancient 
power.  Devotion  has  never  taken 
a  more  striking  architectural  form 
than  in  the  noble  temple  reared  in 
honour  of  the  Mouier  of  Ood 
on  the  lofty  hill  which  commands 
a  view  of  the  distant  walls  of 
Turin,  and  the  fair  valley  of  the 
Po.  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  if  it 
▼ere  perched  on  the  Worcester- 
shirp  Beacon,  at  the  head  of  the 
Malvern  Range,  would  resemble 
the  Church  of  the  Superm.  But  a 
mat  monastery  is  attached  to  the 
domed  and  pillared  temple.  From 
the  portico  of  the  churcn  one  looks 
down  on  the  ancient  battle  fields 
of  many  a  century,  and  on  the 
mighty  course  of  the  "King  of 
Uveis."     And  on  days  so  dear 


as  to  be  rare  even  in  the  pure 
Italian  climate,  the  f  ar-seeinc^  eye 
may  catch  the  light  that  gleams 
from  the  frosted  tabernacle-work 
of  that  fairy  structure,  the  Duomo 
of  Milan.  The  tombs  of  the  Royal 
House    of  Sardinia    are    formed 
within  this    mountain  sanctuary. 
The  mourners    who    wind    their 
toilsome    way    upwards     in    the 
funeral  train  can  recognise  many 
a  spot  won  by  the  valour  of  the 
Princes  of    Piedmont,    and  once 
red  with  the  generous  blood  which 
they  were  ever  free  to  shed  in 
the  cause  of  God,  of  the  Church, 
or  of  their  own  race,  subjects,  and 
allies.       In     the    centre    of    the 
mortuary  chapel  which  forms  part 
of  the  Church  of  La  Super^a,  it  is 
the  wont  of  the    place  that  the 
coffin  of  the  last  King  shall  remain 
unburied  on  a  bier,  draped  in  a 
velvet    pall,     on    which  lie    the 
symbols  of  militarv  command  and 
of  Royal  sway.     The  bdton,  the 
sword,    and    the   crown  of  Carlo 
Alberto  lay  on  his  coffin  when  I 
last  visited  La  Superga. 

Had  it  been  said,  when  that 
brave  but  unfortunate  Prince  was 
laid  to  rest  in  this  strange  martial 
state,  that  the  remains  of  his  sole 
surviving  son,  Victor  Emmanuel, 
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would  never  come  to  the  tombs  of 
bis  Eoyal  ancestors,  few  would 
have  marvelled  at  l^e  prophecv. 
Exile,  or  death  on  a  nameless  field 
of  battle  might  readily  have  been 
accepted  as  pointed  out  by  the 
horoscope  of  the  son  of  Carlo 
Alberto.  But  had  it  been  whis- 
pered that  the  reason  why  the 
coffin  of  Victor  Emmanuel  should 
not,  at  the  ordinary  term  of  his 
brave  but  short-lived  race,  have 
replaced  that  of  his  father,  would 
be  that  he  should  be  laid  to  rest, 
under  thunder  of  salute  from  the 
Oapitol,  in  the  Pantheon  of  Bome, 
as  thirty-fourth  King  of  Italy, 
while  simultaneous  requiems 
should  be  sung  in  the  Basilica  of 
the  Lateran,  by  command  of  the 
Pope,  and  in  tiie  Church  of  La 
Madeleine  at  Paris,  attended  by 
the  members  of  the  French  Cham- 
bers,— the  prediction  would  have 
been  derided  as  that  of  a  lunatic. 
Truth,  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  has  been  wilder  and  more 
incredible  than  fiction. 

A  brave  man  and  a  keen  sports- 
man, Victor  Emmanuel  was  yet 
something  more.  In  the  truest 
and  the  rarest  sense  of  the  word  he 
was  a  king.  Apart  from  the  size 
of  his  dommions  and  the  leng^  of 
his  rei^,  he  deserves  the  title  of  a 
great  long.  A  French  demagogue, 
whose  acquaintance  with  neither 
the  Bubsttuitive  nor  the  adjective 
that  he  employed  was  familiar, 
translated  the  affectionate  title  by 
which  the  Italians  called  their 
soldier-prince  into  "jBoi  OentiU 
homme.^^  But  that  is  not  the 
French  equivalent  of  Ite  Golan' 
tuomo.  !nie  idea  given  by  the 
phrase  is  not  one  which  was  not 
proper  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  but  one 
which  was — ^that  of  worth,  honour, 
reliability.  Kiiig  Honest-man 
would  be  the  bept  rendering  into 
English.  It  is  rather  as  one  of  die 
Visigothio  warrior  princes  than  as 
a  monarch  of  later  chivalry,  that 


the  King  of  Italy  won  his  throne 
by  saving  Italy  from  anarchy  and 
bloodshed. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  re-tell  Hie 
story,  so  often  repeated  during  the 
past  fortnight,  of  the  public  life  of 
King  Victor  Emmanud.  Although 
a  slight  knowledge  of  His  Majesty, 
and  a  more  than  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  course  of  the  critical 
portion  of  his  reign,  might  give 
more  than  usual  vivaci^  to  the 
tale,  the  reader  might  yet  object 
to  have  it  repeated.  And  for  the 
private  life  of  the  King,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  hold  that  all 
restraints  of  delicacrjr  are  removed 
from  the  pen  when  it  is  employed 
to  describe  the  lately  departed 
solely  by  the  fact  of  their  emi- 
nence. **  De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum''  is  a  prescription  that 
must  last  for  a  generation  at  least. 
To  violate  it  is  a  sin  against  good 
taste  that  brings  with  it  its  own 
chastisement.  Contemporary,  or 
very  recent  biographies,  Greville 
Memoirs,  lives  of  Eoyal  persons  of 
the  highest  claim  on  public  regard, 
can  only  be  issued  within  Air^ 
or  forty  years  of  their  death,  in 
virtue  of  a  mutilation  which  must 
ffreatly  impair,  if  not  altogether 
destroy,  the  permanent  value  they 
would  have  nadif  an  interval  of 
half  a  century  had  been  allowed 
before  they  were  divulged  by  the 
printer.  Let  anyone  compare  the 
incisive,  burning  lines  of  the  Due 
de  Saint  Simon  with  the  tamer 
pages  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  he  will  confess  the  justice  of 
the  remark.  At  times,  indeed,  we 
may  see  such  truly  Eoyal  traits 
unveiled  by  the  publication  of  a 
letter  which  forms  an  important 
State  paper,  that  we  may  almost 
hesitate  to  apply  the  true  literary 
rule  with  sternness.  But  the  per- 
sons to  whom  such  revelations 
speak  home  are  few.  Those  who 
will  fasten  only  on  the  minor  de- 
tails which  give^evidence  of  the 
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possession  of  the  weaknesses  or 
triyialities  common  to  ordinary 
imnanity,  will  be  the  many. 
Strike  the  balance,  and  the  result 
▼ill  not  be  favourable  to  that 
Conservatiye  view  of  respect  for 
illnstrions  personages  wlliich  is 
often  heightened  when  their  doings 
are  yeiled  by  the  splendour  of  a 
somewhat  remote  dignity. 

Yet  while  avoiding,  on  the  one 
iiand,  the  repetition  of  an  eventful 
chronicle,  and  on  the  other  the 
tattle  of  private  gossip,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  say  something  as  to  the 
rare,  if  not  unique,  position  held 
by  the  late  King  of  Italy,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  philosophic 
bistorian.  I  have  called  him  the 
thirty.f ourth  King  of  Italy.  That 
title  was  not  assumed  by  the  early 
brigand  Kings  of  Home  ;  or  by  the 
later  masters  of  the  Boman  world. 
It  was  not  profaned  by  the  char- 
latanry of  the  later  French  Empire, 
fldthoufi^h  the  successful  soldier  who 
revived  a  title  that  was  once  a  very 
noble  one,  attitudinised  on  the 
birth  of  his  hapless  son  with  the 
well-prepared  impromptu,  **It  is 
a  King  of  Eome."  From  Odoacer, 
in  A.D.  476,  to  Theia,  who  died 
Aj).  553,  nine  (Gothic  kings  ruled 
«ver  Italy.  Twenty-three  Lombard 
Kings  of  Italjr  succeeded,  from 
Alboin  to  Desiderio,  with  whom 
the  dynasty  and  kingdom  finished, 
A.D.  774.  Under  the  Oarlovignian 
^lynasty,  Berenger  bore  the  title  of 
Eng  of  Italy,  about  a.d..  935. 
The  crown  dropped  by  these  men 
of  sterner  mould  than  that  of 
modem  Boyaligr  was  well  assumed, 
^uid  nobly  borne,  by  Victor 
EnunanueL 

Bat  no  Gothic  or  Lombard  king 
—no  sovereign  of  modem  times 
(unless  we  except  one,  and  that  one 
a  woman) — ^has  held  the  sceptre 
with  such  a  royal  grasp  as  that  of 
the  King  who  re-united  Italy 
nnder  his  sway  after  a  disintegra- 
tion of  eleven  centuries.    I  nad 


occasion  to  remark  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of 
Naples  were  engaging  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  Cabinet  of 
which  he  was  Premier,  that  Ferdi- 
nand the  Second  was  the  last  king 
left  in  Europe.  Lord  Palmerston 
at  first  demurred,  but  then  assented. 
Ferdinand  the  Second  was  the  last 
sovereign  who  coold  say,  not, 
ntaty  e^e%t  moiy  but  VEtat,  e^e%t  d 
mot.  He  was  the  last  example  of 
the  Proprietor-kinp,  ruling  and 
administering  his  kingdom  like  a 
vast  private  estate,  working  from 
the  early  hour  of  four  or  five 
a.m.  with  that  unfaltering  dili- 
gence which  is  requisite  m  the 
prince  who  will  have  no  finger 
lifted  in  his  dominions  with- 
out his  permission.  Not  a  road 
could  be  made,  not  a  local  tax 
imposed,  not  a  great  noble  married 
or  Duried,  without  reference  to  the 
King.  Of  this  Spanish  method  of 
rule,  which  the  feourbon  dvnas^ 
of  Naples  had  inherited  with  their 
crown,  no  example  now  exists. 

The  kingship  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  of  another  order. 
It  was  of  that  kind  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  must  be 
called  constitutional.  It  was  nei- 
ther the  government  of  an  absolute 
master,  like  Ferdinand  the  Second, 
nor  the  mere  occupation  of  a  firilded 
arm-chair,  like  that  to  which  re- 
cent events  have  reduced  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  French  Republic. 
Nor,  again,  was  it  the  tenure  of  a 
vast,  uL  defined,  but  delegated 
power  for  a  term  of  years,  like 
that  which  resulted,  a  short  time 
back,  in  watering  the  United 
States  with  the  best  blood  of  her 
citizens.  It  was  a  position  that 
could  have  been  held  by  none  but 
a  man  of  Boyal  race,  instincts,  and 
upbringing.  For  it  was  one  which 
involved  the  abnegation  of  per- 
sonal indulgence,  personal  aim, 
and  personal  wishes.  It  was  re- 
luctantly,   and    as    a    duty  to  a 
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larger  oountrj  than  that  of  which 
he  was  the  hereditary  sovereign, 
l^at  Victor  Emmanuel  accepted 
the  crown  of  Italy.  The  invasion 
by  the  frantic  rout  of  Gkuibaldi, 
when  the  sceptre  fell  from  the  firm 
grasp  of  Ferdinand  the  Second  to 
that  of  his  semi-idiotic  son,  had 
rendered  imminent  a  bloody  retalia- 
tion. Quiet  Englishmen,  unless  they 
had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the 
strange  tumult  of  the  time,  could 
never  conceive  how  the  scenes  of 
Comus  were  then  re-enacted  in  the 
country  of  Polichinello.  Dictator  ; 
pro-dictators;  a  surgeon  for  a 
prime  minister ;  an  unfrocked 
priest  for  a  chaplain;  a  countess 
dSohue  in  the  pantaloons  of  a 
major  of  horse ;  amateur  English 
nurses,  come  over  in  quest  of 
hospital  practice  or  of  Italian 
husbands ;  a  school  boy  frolic  of 
gallant  English  lads  sent  to  face, 
not  only  bullets,  but  hunger  and 
neglect ;  a  sportsman  transformed 
into  a  general, — no  satire  could  so 
present  the  tragi-comedy  of  the 
scene  as  would  a  truthful  and  un- 
varnished chronicle.  But  the 
upshot  of  all  was  that  the  party 
of  order — or  we  may  say  of  re- 
action— were  recovering  from  their 
panic.  The  fact  that  there  were 
certain  regiments  of  real  troops 
in  South  Italy,  and  that  they  had 
not  only  small  arms  but  guns,  was 
unpleasantly  remembered  by  the 
Neapolitans.  Men  whose  heads 
were  not  turned  by  continually 
shouting  **  Viva  Italia  Uha,^* 
began  to  look  grave.  It  be- 
came more  and  more  clear  that 
the  reign  of  braggadocio  could 
not  be  permanent.  It  was 
from  a  very  palpable  danger  that 
Victor  Emmanuel  rescued  the  Two 
Sicilies  when  he  ordered  his  troops 
to  cross  the  frontier. 

At  that  time,  and  at  each  time 
of  crisis  since,  Victor  Emmanuel 
has  been  the  right  man  in  the  rifi^ht 
place.     When  Turin  was  in  dis- 


content and  emotion  which  mig^ht 
have  been  the  first  step  of  revo- 
lution, the  King  drove  rapidly  over 
the  bridge,  summoned  hisMinLBters 
to  the  !ralace,  called  on  them  to 
resign  the  seals  of  office,  and  in  an 
hour  restored  order  and  confidence. 
To  narrate  on  how  many  occasions 
his  prompt  vigour,  and  true  coup 
<f  on/have  sav^  hiB  country  from 
calamity,   would  be  to  give  the 
history  of  his  reign.    On  but  two 
of  his  acts  as  a  kinff  is  it  to  be 
conceived    that    he    looked  back 
with  a  regret  not  untinged  with  a 
bliish.     But  even  those  were  sacri- 
fices of  his  own  instincts  and  wishes^ 
prompted  by  an  undue  estimate  of 
the     man    whose     support    wa* 
falsely  believed  to  be  both  genuine 
and    essential   for   Italy.      They 
were  the  assumption  of  the  quali- 
fication to  his  title — "  By  the  grace 
of  Gtod  and  the  mU  of  the  people,^^ 
and  the  sacrifice  of  Madame  the 
Princess  Clotilde  to  a  person  who 
bore  the  name,  the  likeness,  and 
most     of     the    qualities-7-except 
genius  and  courage— of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 

The  great  lesson  for  the  student 
of  the  philosophy  of  history  is  to 
be  found  in  observing  how  the 
conflicting  elements  of  Italian 
policy  crystallised  round  the  solid 
nucleus  of  the  real  King,  during 
the  very  time  in  which  the  almost 
exhaustless  resources  of  France 
were  squandered,  and  the  true 
national  policy  of  centuries  re- 
versed (by  an  equal  necessity)  by 
the  mock  King,  or  titular  Emperor. 
For  the  first,  there  was  but  one 
care,  one  ambition,  one  duty — ^the 
welfare  of  the  country.  For  the 
second,  there  was  a  prior  neces- 
sity— the  maintenance  of  hia 
slippery  seat.  For  this  was  needed 
bribery  on  a  truly  Imperial  scale 
— a  scale  that  strangled  the  French 
army  by  corruption,  and  broke  the 
sword  of  France  by  indiscipline. 
For    this    was     needed   military 
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prestige — earned,  at  a  narrow 
risk,  on  me  battle  fields  of  Sol- 
ferino  and  Magenta;  lost,  intk 
im  unexampled  infamy,  at 
Sedan.  The  constant  strain  of 
the  mock  Sovereign  to  pose 
royally  before  France  brought 
down,  not  only  the  comedians  but-* 
bitter  truth! — ^the  country,  freshly 
although  she  is  now  springine 
from  her  fall.  And  the  intraoifd 
mischief  wrought  was  the  least 
irreparable.  Tne  safety  and  pri- 
macy of  France  in  Europe  have 
been  lone  held  to  be  intimately 
asBociatea  with  the  existence  on 
her  frontiers  of  various  independ- 
ent States.  The  policy  into  which 
the  later  Empire  was  driven,  by 
need  of  corruption  to  maintain  its 
wire-pullers,  resultedin  the  creation 
of  two  jpowerful  neighbours  and 
rivals.  (&vour  did  mudii;  Bismarck 
did  much ;  Frederick  William 
Louis  of  Prussia  did  a  little; 
Yietor  -  Emmanuel  -  Marie  -  Albert  - 
Eug^ne-Ferdinand-Thomas  of  Sa- 
voy did  more  than  either  of 
them,  to  build  up  the  Kingdom 


of  Italy  and  the  ill-welded  Empire 
of  Germany.  But  the  workman 
whose  labour  was  by  far  the  most 
efBdent  for  the  restoring  of  those 
ancient  historic  titles  was  Charles 
Louis,  son  of  Hortense  Buona- 
parte, nie  BeauhamaiB,  who  deco- 
rated himself  with  the  name  of 
Napoleon.  The  contrast  between 
the  death-bed  scene  at  Chiselhurst, 
and  that  at  Bome,  visited  as  was  the 
$hapelhm'dmteofike'ReOtalajituomo 
by  representatives  of  almost  every 
race  tnat  hopes  to  continue  Boyal 
in  Europe— except,  unfortunately, 
that  of  the  remaining  constitu- 
tional Sovereign — shews  that  there 
is  yet  to  be  recognised  the  hand 
of  Qod  in  history.  And  the 
final  benediction  of  the  Pope, 
whom  Victor  Emmanuel  has  vir- 
tually reduced  to  the  rank  of  the 
Metropolitan  of  Italy,  while  it  did 
honour  to  the  himian  feeling  of 
the  man,  save  an  emj^tic  ijnen 
to  the  aniuysis  of  the  mner  policy 
of  the  Papacy  contained  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Ukivebsitt 
Magazine. 
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THE  EAEL  OF  SHAFTESBUEY  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 


No  small  amount  of  condemnatioii 
has  been  expressed  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbuiy, 
the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  Canon 
MiUer,  in  withdrawing  their  names 
from  ihe  list  of  members  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  The  withdrawal  was 
intended  as  a  protest  against  the 
recent  publication  by  the  Society 
of  the  little  book  called  "The 
Argument  from  Prophecy."*  The 
noble  Earl,  with  great  propriety, 
has  forborne  to  enter  on  that 
public  discussion  of  his  detailed 
objections  to  the  work  to  which  he 
was  challenged  by  the  author. 

We  must  confess  that,  fearing 
the  action  in  question  to  be  the 
mark  of  a  narrow  school,  we  sym- 
pathised with  the  tone  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  Press  on  this 
occasion;  until  we  did  what  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  writers 
of  the  criticisms  in  question  thought 
it  necessary  to  do,  namely,  read 
Mr.  Maitland's  book.  But  the 
perusal  of  the  little  volume  alters 
the  aspect  of  the  affair.  While 
the  mode  in  which  he  may  think 
fit  to  publish  his  opinion  is  a 
matter  entirely  within  the  discre- 
tion of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  fact 
that  the  work  to  which  he  objects 
is  not  calculated  to  further  the 

E^  *    ts  of  the   Christian    Know- 
Society,  or  to  carry  out  the 
kim  of  the  author,  is,  in  our 


opinion,  unquestionable.  It  may 
seem  a  mark  of  bigotry,  as  well  as 
un^^racious,  to  accuse  a  theological 
writer  of  too  much  candour,  yet 
that  is,  perhaps,  the  main  point  to 
be  urged  against  the  writer  of  the 
**  Argument  from  Prophecy."  But 
the  case  of  an  author  who  writes 
in  his  own  name  alone  differs 
widely  from  that  of  tJie  acknow- 
le^ed  advocate  of  a  public  insti- 
tution, or  group  of  men  associated 
for  the  defence  of  certain  prin- 
ciples. The  private  judgment  of 
the  writer  is  presumed,  in  such  a 
case,  to  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  judgments  of  the  publishing 
body.  And  that  control,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  is  expected  to  be 
exerted  in  accordance  with  the 
main  principles  to  carry  out  which 
the  association  was  formed. 

Mr.  Maitland  has  written,  as 
we  observed,  with  extreme  can- 
dour. Nor  do  we  either  doubt  his 
integrity  of  purpose,  or  fail  to 
attribute  to  him  a  hi^h  degree  of 
learning  and  of  abihty.  Unfor- 
tunately his  learning  does  not 
include  that  study  wmch  is  most 
indispensable  to  the  thorough 
P^asp  of  his  subject.  He  appears 
in  the  light  of  a  general  who, 
finding  tnat  the  improvement 
effected  in  the  range  and  precision 
of  artillery  has  rendered  the  de- 
f  ensibility  of  the  natural  line  of 
defence,  on  which  the  battles  of 


*  ''  The  Ar^rament  from  Prophecy.'*    By  the  Bev.  Biownlow  Maitland,  M.A. 
Published  by  the  Society  U  r  Piomoting  Ghristian  Knowledge    1877.^  O  ^ ' 
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the  last  eighteen  centuries  have 
been  fought,  doubtful  or  im- 
possible, has  eyacuated  those  lines 
(without  order  from  the  Minister 
of  War)  and  has  adopted  a  posi- 
tion in  retreat  of  his  own 
selection,  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
is  far  less  tenable  than  the  ancient 
line  of  defence.  The  Minister — 
represented  in  this  case  by  the 
Earl — must  naturally  condemn  a 
step  taken  without  regular  order 
or  doe  counsel. 

Stripped  of  its  rhetorical  form, 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Maitland 
oomes  to  the  proposition  that  a 
nnmber  of  "  perhaps's  "  are  equal 
to  an  **  erm,**  or  that  a  good 
many  possibilities  make  a  cer- 
tainty. This  he  calls  a  cumulative 
proof.  In  this  he  is  not  by  any 
means  alone.  It  is  the  position 
taken  up  by  many  of  the  most 
thoiu^htiul  and  earnest  writers  of 
the  day.  It  is  that  of  the  latter 
portion  of  a  very  able  series  of 
lectures  just  issued,  under  the  title 
of  the  **  Basis  of  Belief,"  by  the 
CoDgjregational  Union.  None  the 
less  it  IS  not  only  a  position  of 
retreat,  but  one  that  is  utterly 
untenable  when  once  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  is  opened  upon  it.  Mr. 
Maitland  evinces  the  want  of  a 
thoroughly  judicial  spirit,  or  power 
of  msping  the  true  outcome  of 
evidence,  by  the  comparison  that 
he  institutes  between  what  he 
calls  cumulative  proof  and  circum- 
stantial evidence.  The  latter  does 
not  consist  in  the  collection  of  a 
series  of  possibilities,  as  to  any 
one  of  which  the  nerative  may  be 
better  maintained  than  the  affir- 
mative. It  consists  in  the  definite 
proof  of  a  series  of  facts,  each  of 
which,  in  itself  certain,  forms 
a  link  in  a  true  chain.  B 
has  been  murdered;  no  one 
saw  the  deed.  There  is  not, 
therefore,  the  simple  direct  evi- 
dence of  an  eye-witness  against  A. 
But  it  is  proved,  beyond  question, 


that  A  had  motives  for  wishing  for 
the  death  of  B;  that  he  was  a 
violent  and  unscrupulous  man; 
that  he  bought  a  pistol,  powder, 
and  buUets;  that  the  pistol  was 
found  on  him,  and  the  bullet  that 
fitted  it  in  the  body ;  that  he  was 
seen  going  to  the  fatal  spot  before 
the  murder,  and  slinking  from  it 
afterwards ;  and  that  he  can  give 
no  accoimt  of  his  proceedings  in 
the  interval.  On  this  the  jury 
find  a  probability  of  so  hign  an 
order  that  A  did  murder  B  that 
they  hang  him  accordingly.  And 
on  evidence  of  this  nature  most  of 
our  rational  conduct  is  based. 

Mr.  Maitland,  on  the  other 
hand,  admits,  and  fairly  admits, 
that  the  special  points  relied  on 
as  predictions,  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  of  events  that  oc- 
curred in  his  history,  and  nowhere 
else,  will  not  bear  the  light  of 
educated  investigation.  One  bv 
one  these  positions  are  yielded. 
Thus  the  supposed  prophecy, 
**  Behold  a  Virgm  shall  conceive,'* 
is  shewn  by  a  modest  knowledge 
of  the  lanffuaffe  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  of  the  historic  facts 
of  the  period,  to  have  a  direct 
explanation  in  the  birth  of  the 
son  of  the  Prophet  and  Prophetess 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  To  give 
a  second  sense  to  a  plain  bit  of 
history  is  an  expedient  familiar  to 
theologians,  but  not  acceptable  to 
grammarians  or  logicians.  But  in 
order  to  p^ve  this  second  sense,  a 
meaning  is  attributed  to  the  Hebrew 
word  which  is  inaccurate.  The 
idea  which  we  attach  to  the  word 
virgin  is  altogether  absent  from 
the  Hebrew,  which  simply  means 
young  woman,  and  is  as  applicable 
to  a  married  woman  as  to  a 
maiden.  On  that  simple  bit  of 
gi^matical  knowledge  being  at- 
tained, the  whole  imaginative 
attribution  of  a  predictive  sense  to 
the  passage  falb  to  the  ground. 
And  so  on  with  other  cases.     Mr. 
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Maitland  does  not,  indeed,  dwell 
on  these  arguments ;  but  lie  tacitly 
admits  their  force.  Yet  when 
thus  beaten  from  individual  points, 
he  fancies  he  can  fall  back  on 
what  he  calls  a  "  general  forecast." 
Each  point  on  which  reliance  could 
be  placed  is  abandoned,  but  he 
imagines  that  the  ''  general " 
strength  of  the  position  is  unim- 
paired. It  takes,  of  course,  more 
time  to  confute  a  vaffue  and 
shadowy  statement  of  this  nature 
than  to  shew,  as  we  have  done 
above,  the  weakness  of  a  sincle 
argument.  But  vi  is  obvious  that 
if  the  former  admission  be  true, 
the  later  criticism  is  only  matter 
of  time  and  of  leisure.    No  line  of 


defence  can  be  stronger  than  its 
main  points  of  resistance.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  adding  to  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  orthodox  view  of 
Christianity  to  ur^e  such  an  areu- 
ment  on  the  pubhc.  And  in  mis 
case,  as  not  unfrequently  happens, 
the  lay  judgment  of  the  noble 
Earl  has  oeen  more  judicious  than 
the  clerical  judgment  of  an  earnest 
and  only  too  honest  essayist^ 
From  his  own  point  of  view,  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  unquestion- 
ably in  the  right ;  and  the  Evidence 
Committee,  over-confident  in  their 
own  strength,  as  unquestionably 
in  the  wrong.  But  apart  from 
that  question,  it  will  prove  instruc- 
tive to  read  the  book. 
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Ms.  Bohhbt's  quiet  little  abstraot 
has  been  tarred  with  the  same 
brofih  that  has  been  applied  to 
Mr.  B.  Maitland's  more  ambitious 
"Argument  from  Prophecy,"  by 
s(Mne  of  those  well-meaning  folk 
whose  zeal  very  far  outruns  their 
•discretion.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absolutely  foolish,  m>m  whatever 
point  of  view  it  is  regarded,  than 
an  attempt  to  place  the  two  books 
on  the  same  leveL  The  one  is 
purely  speoulatiye;  nor  can  the 
speculation  be  regarded  as  any- 
^ing  but  i^rovisional,  transitory, 
•and  unconvmcing.  The  other  is  a 
simple  abstract  of  the  actual  state 
of  our  existing  knowledge  of  facts, 
and  of  the  mferences  drawn  by 
those  to  whom  the  facts  are  most 
familiar.  In  the  same,  way  that 
monumental  inscriptions  on  brass, 
xparble,  or  granite,  are  more  re- 
liable than  writinn  committed  to 
the  more  perishable  materials  of 
iMurchment  or  paper,  are  the  geo- 
logical indications  of  the  wotk.  of 
nature  or  of  man  more  reliable  than 
those  of  monumental  record.  The 
manuscript  is  exposed  to  constant 
danger  of  error  or  wilful  alteration 
on  the  part  of  transcribers.  The 
hieroglyphic  is  subject  to  the  risk  of 
bein^  dictated  by  flattery,  and  is, 
at  all  events,  composed  from  a 
special  and  limited  point  of  view. 
In  the  geolo^  record  there  can 
be  no  error,  either  of  transcription 
or  of  purpose.    Blunder  is  only 


possible  on  the  part  of  the  reader ; 
a  weak  point  which  also  occurs  as 
to  the  other  forms  of  record.  Mr. 
Bonnet's  words,  which  are  worth 
quotation  from  their  simplicity, 
can  only  be  quarrelled  with  by 
persons  of  extreme  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  confound  the  distinct  fimctions 
of  the  theological  essayist  and  the 
man  of  science.  "It  was  long 
believed  that  the  human  race 
did  not  appear  upon  the  globe 
till  a  comparatively  short  period 
before  written  history  began; 
that  the  duration  of  its  exist- 
ence could  be  reckoned  by  a 
very  few  thousands  of  years. 
Numerous  facts,  however,  oppose 
themselves  to  this  belief,  of  wnich 
the  following  are  a  too  brief 
sketch  .  .  .  doxens  of  in- 
stances might  be  brought  forwardi 
all  shewing  that  the  first  appear- 
ance of  man  upon  the  globe  must 
be  carried  back  to  a  period  far 
more  remote  than  that  which  is 
usually  assigned;  and  that  no 
marked  break  in  the  succession  of 
living  creatures  heralded  the  in- 
troduction of  this  crown  of  the 
Creator's  work.''  Persons  whose 
religious  faith  is  of  equilibrium  so 
unstable  as  to  be  affected  by  this 
modest  statement  of  undeniable 
facts  must  be  incompetent  to  judge 
of  the  weight  of  evidence,  whether 
**  Christian"  or  otherwise. 


'Uaniialflof  Elementaxy  Soiesce.    Geology/*    By  T.  G.  Bonney,  M.A..  F.G.8., 
etc.    London:  Society  for  PromotiDg  Chii^tian  Knowledge.         ^ 
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SHELLEY'S     LIFE     AND     WRITINGS. 

TWO  LECTURES, 

By  William  Michael  Eossetti.* 

lectube  l 


A  LECTTJEER  who  approaches  so 
great  a  subject  as  the  life  and  the 
poetry  of  Shelley  may,  and  per- 
haps must,  lay  himself  open  to 
some  charge  or  suspicion  of  pre- 
sumption. He  assiunes  to  express 
an  opinion  on  complicated  ques- 
tions affecting  one  of  the  first 
personages  in  our,  or  in  any, 
literature ;  and  the  man  "who 
expresses  an  opinion  must,  by 
the  very  act,  imply  that  he  has 
attained  to  forming  some  sort  of 
estimate  of  his  subject-matter, 
otherwise  he  would  be  trifling 
both  with  that  and  with  his 
audience.  I  would  beg  your  per- 
mission to  guard  myself  to  some 
extent  against  this  imputation  by 
admitting  at  the  outset  that 
Shelley  is  one  of  those  very  great 
men,  both  personally  and  in  his 
writings,  who  are  far  above  the 
level  of  mere  scrutiny  and  mere 
pulling  to  pieces — mere  sermonis- 
mg  over  their  acts,  or  criticising 
of  their  works;  the  person  who 
undertakes  to  speak  publicly  to 
others  about  Shelley  ought,  I  con- 
ceive, as  his  very  first  qualification, 
to  admire  him,  and  even  admire 
him  with  enthusicism.  He  is  of 
those    whom    we    can    love    and 


honour;  concerning  whom  we^ 
may  form  our  opinions  with  free- 
dom indeed,  and  express  them  (as 
I,  for  my  part,  fully  intend  doing) 
with  freedom  too,  but  not  without 
respect,  and  always  with  a  deep, 
if  tacit,  recognition  of  the  vast 
height  at  which  he  towers  above^ 
ourselves,  above  our  estimate  of 
him,  and  even  above  our  praise. 
We  all  know  that  famous  phrase 
of  Shakespeare  — 
Nothing    extenuate,    nor   set    down 

aught  in  malice. 
That  is  a  measure  of  equity  which 
all  men  are  entitled  to,  and  more 
than  which  cannot  be  demanded 
by  ordinary  men.  But  for  one 
like  Shelley,  one  whose  genius  is 
a  perennial  benefaction  to  us  all, 
the  rule  might,  I  think,  be  altered 
to  this  extent,  **  Nothing  ex- 
tenuate, yet  set  down  all  in  love." 
To  these  brief  preliminary  words 
I  must  add  a  few  others,  to  explain 
the  arrangement  of  our  subject- 
matter,  as  distributed  into  two- 
lectures.  I  have  to  speak  of  the 
poet  himself,  and  also  of  his 
works;  in  other  words,  I  have 
to  do  something  in  the  way  of 
biography,  and  something  also  in 
the  way  of  criticism,  or  I  might 


*  These  Leotares  have  been  delivered  at  Birmingham  and  at  Newca$^tle-on- 
TVne,  to  audiencee  not  expected  to  be  particnlarly  conversant^ beforehuid  with 
Snell^an  Bnbjeot-matter.  ^^^^^^  .  ^^ 
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rather  say,  of  literary  exposition 
and  analysis.  Now  you  probably 
think  biography  more  entertaining 
than  criticism  :  so  do  I.  But  1 
otn't  miss  out  the  criticism ;  were 
I  to  do  so,  I  should  miss  out  the 
most  essential  and  permanent 
element  of  Shelley's  life  and  work, 
his  immortal  poems.  I  propose, 
then,  to  give  you,  in  this  firsc  lec- 
tare,  the  facts  of  Shelley's  outer 
life,  his  biography,  from  birth  to 
death ;  and  in  my  second  lecture 
6ome  account  and  estimate  of  his 
writings,  to  be  followed  by  details 
(which  will,  I  hope,  save  that  dis- 
course from  tediousness)  concerning 
his  person  and  character.  Ana, 
thus  much  premised,  I  at  once 
proceed  to  narrate,  with  needful 
condensation,  the  leading  events 
of  our  poet's  life. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was  bom 
on  the  4th  of  August  1792  (the 
year  and  month  which  we  can 
readily  remember  as  those  of  the 
downfall  of  the  French  monarchy 
under  Loiiis  the  Sixteenth),  at 
Field  Place,  his  father's  seat 
near  Horsham,  Sussex.  The 
father  was  Timothy  Shelley,  Es^., 
who  afterwards  became  Sir 
Timothy  Shelley,  Bart.,  and 
who  survived  his  illustrious  son 
for  twenty-two  years,  dying  in 
1844.  Timothy  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Bysshe  Shelley,  Bart.,  a  strange 
sort  of  person,  far  from  amiable, 
it  would  seem,  who  married  two 
heiresses  in  succession,  had  a 
family  by  ecu^h  of  them,  and  died 
a  very  rich  man  in  1816.  His 
race  was  an  old  and  honourable 
one,  of  which  records  remain  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First.  But  I  need  say  little  about 
all  these  matters  here.  There  had 
been  a  baronetcy  in  the  stock  ever 
since  1611.  Then  Bysshe  Shelley 
obtained  in  1 806  a  second  baronetcy 
for  himself ;  and  his  own  two 
fEimilies  are  now  represented,  the 
first  by  Sir  Percy  Florence  SheUey, 


Bart,  the  poet's  son,  and  the- 
second  by  the  Baron  de  I'lsle  and 
Dudley.  So  that  you  see  the  poet 
was  by  descent  and  connection  one 
of  the  landed  p^entry,  or  as  one 
may  say  the  aristocracy,  bom  to  a 
seeming  inheritance  of  all  sorts  of 
oligarchic  and  territorial  preju-. 
dices,  and  not  in  the  least  to  that 
ardent  emonpathy  which  he  soon 
conceived  and  always  retained  for 
an  ideal  democratic  republic — a 
republic  of  virtue,  enlightenment^ 
capacity,  and  universal  mutual 
helpfulness. 

The  poet's  father  was  an  entirely 
commonplace  person:  odd,  per- 
haps,  in  some  of  his  ways,  but  with 
nothing  really  to  distinguish  him 
from  that  mob  of  coun&y  gentle- 
men who  lord  it  in  their  own 
demesnes,  rule  their  ffimilies  by 
force  of  habit  and  of  stolidity,  vote- 
in  Parliament  with  their  party, 
and  sleep  the  long  sleep  in  the- 
f amily  vault.  From  such  a  father 
no  one  could  have  expected  such  a 
son  as  Percy  Bysshe.  But,  indeed, 
the  genius  of  tiie  latter  was  of  that 
whoUy  exceptional  order  which 
would  have  been  astonishing  in  a 
family  of  the  most  intellectual 
kind ;  and  perhaps  there  is  nothings 
much  more  surprising  in  his  being 
bom  of  a  oommonplfu^e  father,  and 
of  a  mother  of  whom,  though 
superior  to  Sir  Timothy,  no  un- 
usual capacity  is  recorded,  than  in 
his  being  bom  with  such  exalted 
faculties  at  all.  He  was  the  eldest 
child  of  the  family,  and,  of  course, 
therefore,  the  heir  to  the  paternal 
estates  and  fortune;  four  sisters 
grew  up  along  with  him,  and  a 
brother  several  years  younger  than 
himself.  Two  of  the  sisters  are 
still  living. 

However,  it  was  a  serious  mis- 
fortune to  Shelley  to  have  a  father 
whom  he  could  not,  at  any  period 
of  his  life  after  mere  emlohood, 
look  up  to  with  respect  and  regard. 
To  him  undoubtedly  a  misfortune  t 
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though  to  118,  who  oommune  with 
Shelley  in  his  writings,  possibly 
the  reverse  of  a  misfortune — ^for  it 
is  conceivable  that  his  mind  might 
have  taken  a  less  independent  and 
majestic  flight  had  he  not,  from 
early  youth,  passed  through  a 
series  of  strange  and  imhappy 
experiences  from  which  a  more 
congenial  atmosphere  of  family 
life  would  have  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  protect  him. 
Driven  like  a  homeless  cloud  from 

steep  to  steep  : — 
That  noble  line  from  one  of  his 
poems  might  be  accurately  applied 
to  his  own  moral  and  mental  course. 
There  can  surely  be  few  things 
more  disconcerting  and  grievous 
to  a  youth  of  genius  than  to  find 
that  those  to  whom  natural  affec- 
tion woul4  unite  him,  those  from 
whom  he  would  expect  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy,  intellectual 
guidance  and  support,  have  no- 
thing of  the  kind  to  give  him — 
are,  m  fact,  his  daily  stumbling- 
blocks,  and  literally  his  enemies 
so  far  as  his  most  cherished  aspira- 
tions, the  very  core  and  mould  of 
his  mind,  are  ooncemed.  I  cannot 
say  that  Shelley  was  an  affectionate 
or  dutiful  son,  nor  even  a  rea- 
sonable one ;  he  disliked  his  father, 
and  indulged  bimself  in  his  anti- 
pathy, and  in  suspicions  and  im- 
putations to  which  it  gave  rise,  to 
an  extent  which  one  should  not 
attempt  to  justify  or  excuse.  In 
this  respect  we  can,  we  must,  com- 
passionate him ;  admittins^  at  the 
same  time  that  his  father  had 
reason  to  oomplain  of  overt  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  Percy,  quite 
as  much  as  Percy  could  cha^  at 
dogged  and  undisceming  obstruc- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  parent. 

Shelley  received  most  of  his 
schooling  at  Brentford,  and  after- 
wards at  Eton.  He  was  a  medi- 
tative, shy,  sensitive  boy,  very 
passionate  when  roused ;  not 
studious,    but    extremely    quick; 


holding  aloof  from  boyish  sports. 
At  both  these  schools  he  was 
taunted  and  persecuted,  and  was 
especially  exasperated  at  Eton  by 
the  attempt  to  subject  him  to  the 
established  fagging  system.  This 
he  resisted — an  act  certainly  shew- 
ing, under  all  the  attendant 
circumstances,  a  very  resolute  and 
imsubmissive  spirit ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  resistance.  He 
quitted  Eton  in  1808,  when  about 
16  years  of  age.  By  this  time  he 
was  already  a  verse-writer,  and 
also  a  noveUst :  his  first  romance, 
named  '*  Zastrozzi,"  was  written 
before  he  had  left  the  school.  It 
is  a  wild,  fantastic,  merely  boyish 
affair — ^in  short,  utter  nonsense; 
and  the  like  may  be  said  of  all 
the  tolerably  numerous  verses 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
these  his  early  years.  His  writing 
verses  and  novels  at  all  at  such  an 
age  may  be  taken  as  some  evi- 
dence of  precocity ;  but  this  must 
be  called  a  precocity  rather  of 
endeavour  than  of  talent,  for  the 
things  themselves  are  of  no  sort  of 
worm. 

After  a  rather  long  interval 
from  his  quitting  Eton  in  1808,  he 
next  went,  in  October  1810,  to 
Oxford,  and  was  entered  at  Uni- 
versity College.  Of  this  period 
of  his  life,  his  friend  and  constant 
companion  at  the  same  ooll^^e, 
Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  a 
legal  gentleman  well-known  in 
Newcastle  and  its  neighbourhood 
during  many  of  his  &ter  years, 
has  left  us  a  most  interesting  and 
amusing  account;  especially  notice- 
able as  shewing  that  Shelley, 
though  as  yet,  and  for  two  years 
ensuing,  he  wrote  nothing  of  any 
value,  was,  nevertheless,  so  con- 
spicuous for  the  force  and  fervour 
of  his  intellect  that  he  produced  a 
very  powerful  impression  upon  the 
narrator,  and  not  upon  him  only : 
and  Mr.  HoRg,  as  his  narrative 
evinces,  was  c^dedlyLnotja  person 
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of  an  enthosiafltio  habit  of  mind, 
liable  to  be  captiyated  by  the 
mere  aspiration  and  effervefioence 
of  aaj  college  companion.  Shelley 
had  great  readiness  and  aptitude 
as  a  classical  student;  and  at  this 
tizae  took  much  interest,  moreover, 
in  aome  of  the  sciences,  chiefly 
chemistry — an  interest,  howeyery 
which  seems  to  haye  died  out,  in 
its  practical  aspects,  soon  after 
he  left  Oxford.  Speculation  on 
religious  and  social  subjects  also 
engaged  a  great  deal  of  his  atten- 
tion ;  his  mind  scorned  the  curb, 
and  he  did  not  scruple  to  canr  to 
its  utmost  length  any  idea  which 
impressed  him  as  true,  however 
distasteful  his  conclusions  might 
be  to  other  people,  or  however 
detrimental  their  avowal  might 
prove  to  himself.  Of  this  we  have 
a  signal  example  in  the  incident 
which  next  comes  before  us,  and 
which  forms  the  flrst  remarkable 
crisis  in  his  life — ^by  no  means  the 
last. 

Shelley  wrote,  and  got  printed, 
tad  even  advertised  as  published, 
a  little  pamphlet,  named  **  The 
Necessity  of  Atheism."  The  title 
will  be  accepted  as  sufficiently 
indicating  the  tenor  of  his  argu- 
ment, wmch  could  not,  in  reason, 
be  expected  to  go  down  with  the 
authorities  of  University  College, 
Oxford.  Shelley,  who  had  not 
pat  his  name  to  nis  hroehure,  was 
suspected  as  the  author,  simi- 
moned  before  the  Master  of  the 
College,  Dr.  Griffith,  and  his 
assistants,  and,  on  refusing  to 
enter  into  any  explanation,  was 
summarily  expelled ;  and  his 
friend,  mr.  Hogg,  though  seem- 
ingly not  at  all  responsible  for  the 
pampMet,  shared  the  same  fate. 
This  took  place  on  the  25th 
Harch  1811. 

Shelley  next  lived  some  little 
wliile  in  lodgings  in  London ;  and 
soon  he  formed  an  intimacy  which 
hki    a    material     influence    on 


his  after  life.  His  youngest  sister 
was  then  attending  a  school  at 
Clapham,  and  one  of  her  school- 
fellows  there  was  a  Miss  Harriet 
Westbrook,  daughter  of  a  retired 
coffee-house  or  hotel  keeper  in  com- 
fortable droumstances.  The  poet 
had  flrst  met  her  towards  the 
beginning  of  this  year  (1811), 
before  his  expulsion  h*om  Oxford. 
He  now  befi;an  to  see  her  fre- 
quently, as  she  brought  round  to 
him  small  sums  of  money  sent  by 
his  sisters.  The  good-natured 
girls  remitted  these  amoimts  to 
relieve  him  from  difficulties  caused 
by  the  indignation  with  which  his 
father  regarded  his  recent  pro- 
ceedings, and  by  the  consequent 
stoppage  of  his  ^owanoe.  Harriet 
was  truly  a  charming  girl.  She 
was  well-educated  abo,  and  not 
wanting  in  intelligence,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  she  had  any 
special  talent,  or  real  superiority 
of  character  or  bias.  At  tnis  time, 
indeed,  she  was  hardly  more  than 
a  child,  being  barely  sixteen  years 
of  a^e.  Shelley  did  certainly  not 
fall  m  love  witn  her — ^in  fact,  he 
was  still  smarting  under  the 
failure  of  his  flrst  love,  i^hich, 
from  a  date  prior  to  his  going  to 
Oxford,  had  been  bestowed  upon 
his  cousin,  Miss  Grove ;  but,  with 
that  excessive  zeal  for  proselytising 
which  possessed  him  in  these  early 
years,  he  talked  philosophy  and 
social  emancipation  to  Miss  Harriet 
Westbrook,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
divesting  her  mind  of  the  ideas 
in  which  she,  as  a  Methodist,  had 
hitherto  been  trained,  and  in 
bringing  hers  into  sympathy  with 
his  own.  Harriet's  lamily  en* 
couraged  his  visits ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  she  was  nothing  loth 
to  see  the  beautiful,  high-bom^ 
high-souled  youth  as  often  as  he 
ever  would  come,  and  to  drink  in 
the  abundant  stream  of  his  dis- 
course, now  trenchant,  now  rhap- 
sodical— always  fascinating^by  its 
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elevation  and  fervour.  In  the 
fiummer  of  this  same  year  (1811) 
she  wrote  to  him  from  London,  he 
being  just  then  in  Wales,  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  being* 'per- 
secuted "  by  her  father,  who 
wanted  her  to  return  to  school. 
She  said  that  resistance  was  use- 
less, but  she  would  flee  with 
Shelley  from  her  father's  harsh- 
ness and  displeasure.  He  came 
up  hurriedly  to  London,  received 
the  avowal  of  her  love,  and 
though  he  does  not  seem  even  then 
to  have  responded  to  it  with  any 
ardent  intensity,  he  gladly  made 
the  fair  Harriet  his  own.  This  is 
the  genuine  account  of  the  court- 
ship of  Shelley  and  Harriet.  It 
differs  considerably  from  the 
vague  and  often  more  romantic 
impression  of  the  facts  which  is 
prevalent  among  general  readers. 
Letters  already  piiblished,  and  the 
biographical  narratives  foimded 
on  them,  give  some  of  the  inci- 
dents :  but  the  most  important 
particulars  occur  in  a  letter  from 
Shelley  which  has  passed  through 
my  hands,  which  has  never  been 
in  print,  and  can  have  been  read 
hj  but  very  few  persons.  This 
letter,  of  most  indisputable  au- 
thenticity, was  written  almost 
directly  after  his  marriage,  and 
certainly  with  no  object  of  sepa- 
rate self-vindication — ^no  idea  of 
putting  himself  in  the  riffht  as 
against  Harriet ;  it  was  addressed 
to  Miss  Hitchener,  to  whom  I  shall 
have  to  refer  a  little  again  ere 
long.  I  will  read  to  you  the  most 
material  passage  in  it: — "Some 
iime  ago,  when  my  sister  was  at 
Mrs.  Fenning's  school,  she  con- 
iracted  an  intimacy  with  Harriet. 
At  that  period  I  attentively 
watched  over  my  sister,  designing, 
if  possible,  to  add  her  to  the  list 
of  the  ffood,  the  disinterested,  the 
free.  1  desired,  therefore,  to  in- 
vestiMte  Harriet's  character ;  for 
which  purpose  I  called  on  her, 


requested  to  correspond  with  her, 
designing  that  her  advancement 
should  keep  pace  with,  and 
possibly  accelerate,  that  of  my 
sister.  Her  ready  and  frank 
acceptance  of  my  proposal  pleased 
me ;  and,  though  with  ideas  the 
remotest  from  those  which  have 
led  to  this  conclusion  of  our  inti- 
macy, I  continued  to  correspond 
with  her  for  some  time.  The  fre- 
quency of  her  letters  became 
f  eater  during  my  stay  in  Wales, 
answered  them.  They  became 
interesting.  They  contained  com- 
plaints of  the  irrational  conduct 
of  her  relations,  and  the  misery 
of  living  where  she  could  love  no 
one.  Her  letters  became  more 
and  more  gloomy.  At  length  one 
assumed  a  tone  of  such  despair  as 
induced  me  to  quit  Wales  preci- 
pitately. I  arrived  in  London.  I 
was  shocked  at  observing  the 
alteration  of  her  looks.  Little 
did  I  divine  its  cause:  she  had 
become  violently  attached  to  me, 
and  feared  that  I  should  not 
return  her  attachment.  Prejudice 
made  the  confession  painful.  It 
was  impossible  to  avoid  being 
much  affected.  I  promised  to 
imite  my  fate  with  hers.  I  stayed 
in  London  several  days,  during 
which  she  recovered  her  spirits. 
I  had  promised  at  her  bidding 
to  come  again  to  London.  They 
endeavoured  to  compel  her  to 
return  to  a  school  where  malice 
and  pride  embittered  every  hour. 
She  wrote  to  me.  I  came  to 
London.  I  proposed  marriage,  fop 
the  reasons  which  I  have  given 
you,  and  she  complied." 

The  departure  of  SheUey  and 
Harriet  from  London  hcis  always 
been  called  an  elopement,  but  per- 
haps without  any  very  definite 
reason ;  they  went  off  to  Edinbui^h, 
where  they  became  man  and  wife. 
Among  the  various  social  institu- 
tions which  Shelley  denounced  as 
fettering  individual  liberty  of  choice 
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and  action,  marriage  figured  pro- 
minentlj ;  it  is,  therefore,  all  the 
more  creditable  to  his  sense   of 
lionour  that  in  the  present  contin- 
gency, when  the  question  really 
came  before  him  to  do  justice  or 
not  to  the  eirl  who  was  resolved 
to  be  his,   he  sank  all  theoretic 
notions  of  his  own,  and  married 
her  at  once.    You  may  have  re- 
marked, as  I  read  it,  tliat  phrase 
in  his  letter  to  Miss  Hitchener :  ''  I 
proposed  marriage,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  given    you,^^    These 
reasons  are  such  as,  premising  his 
opinions  on  the  general  subject, 
might  be    readily  conjectured, — 
re^mi    for  Harriet's  reputation, 
and  for  the  personal  and  social — 
or  (as  he  terms  them)  the  ''  politi- 
cal"— ^rights  of  her  and  himself. 
I  cannot  pursue  in  detail  the 
career  of  Shelley  for  the  next  few 
years — ^from      September      1811, 
when  he  married  Harriet    West- 
brook,  to  June  1814,  when  he  sepa- 
rated from  her,  though  the  interval 
was  well   filled   wim  curious  and 
characteristic  incidents.     Such  was 
his  going  over,  with  his  bride  and 
sister-in-law,  to  Dublin,  to  further 
the  cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
and  Bepeal  of  the  Union,  his  age 
being  at  the  time,  let  us  remember, 
the  mature  one  of  19  ;  his  getting  a 
political  manifesto  named  Beclara- 
turn  of  Rights  |>rinted,  and  posted 
up  in  Devonshire  by  his  Irish  man- 
servant, Daniel  Hill,  who  was  sen- 
tenced    in     consequence    to    six 
months'  imprisonment ;  and  his  be- 
ing exposed  in  Carnarvonshire  to  an 
attempt  at  assassination  which  has 
remained  an  unsolved  mystery  to 
the   present  day,  most  inquirers, 
however,   believing  that  it  never 
took  place  at  all.     If  it  did  not  take 
place,  the  supposed  attempt  may 
hare  been  one  of  SheUey's  not  im- 
frequent  hallucinations,  produced 
partly  by  an  unresting  imagina- 
tion   and  partly   by  me  use  of 
laudanum,  with  whidi  he  too  freely 


dosed  himself,  as  a  refuge  from 
spasmodic  pains  that  tormented 
him.  During  the  greater  part  of 
this  time  he  was  in  receipt  of  an 
income  of  about  £400  a  year,  paid 
in  halves  by  his  father  (entirely  and 
finally  estranged  from  him  though 
the  latter  he^  become  ever  since 
his  marriage  with  Harriet),  and  by 
Mr.  Westbrook,  who,  we  may  be 

Sretty  sure,  was  not  inexorably 
ispleased  at  finding  his  daughter 
married  to  the  grandson  and 
eventual  heir  of  a  baronet  of  very 
large  fortime.  It  was  not  till  the 
year  1816,  when  his  mndfather 
died,  that  Percy  Shelle^r  s  monetary 
afiairs  improved  materially;  he 
then  obtained  a  regular  allowance 
of  £1000  a  year,  which,  subject  as 
it  was  to  certain  deductions,  con- 
tinued to  be  his  annual  income  to 
the  end.  The  first  poem  of  any  seri- 
ous value  written  by  him,  *'  Queen 
Mab,"  was  printed  in  the  summer 
of  1 8 1 3 ;  he  did  not  publish  it,  blow- 
ing that  its  daring  outspokenness 
on  religious  and  other  subjects 
would  not  be  tolerated. 

It  is  both  curious  and  amusing 
to  observe  the  extreme  sanguine- 
ness  of  SheUey's  enthusiasm  at 
this  early  period  of  his  life,  and 
his  illusions  as  to  th^  effect 
producible  upon  society  by  the 
promulgation  of  certain  leading 
ideas  in  which  he  had  faith.  He 
was  a  believer  in  the  perfectibility 
of  human  nature — as  is  clearly 
shewn  in  this  same  poem  :  and  he 
evidently  hoped  for  large  results 
from  such  successive  efforts  of  his 
own  as  the  Irish  expedition  in 
favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  the  diffusion,  though  in  so 
restricted  a  circle,  of  the  *'  Queen 
Mab."  This  tone  of  mind  is  still 
more  apparent  in  the  correspond- 
ence (from  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  and  which  remains  as  yet 
almost  wholly  impublished)  tnat 
he  kept  up  in  1811  and  1812  with 
Miss  Hitchener.    Thisladjr  was  a 
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schoolmistress,  approaching  middle 
age,  at  Hurstpierpoint,  in  Sussex, 
upon  whom    ne  pitched,   in    his 
impulsive  way,  as  the  predestined 
apostle  of  the  female  sex,  capable, 
would  she  but  unite  her  forces 
with  his,  of  spreading  abroad  the 
principles  of  speculative  and  social 
freedom,  and  of  unlimited  philan- 
thropy.   There  was  no  reason  for 
this  idealising  estimate  of   Miss 
Hitchener,  except  that  she  enter- 
tained more  liberal  opinions  than 
most  schoolmistresses  of  her  period, 
and  responded  with  zeal  to  the 
thick-coming    letters  with  which 
Shelley  pli^  her.     He  was  con- 
tinuaQy  urging  her  to  join  himself 
and  Harriet  in  Dublin,  and  after- 
wards in  "Wales  and  Devonshire ; 
and  at  length  she  did  abandon  her 
school,  and  comply  with  his  kn- 
portimities.     But  alas !  the  reality 
turned  out  to  be  very  different 
from     the     anticipation.       Miss 
Hitchener  had  hardly  been  four 
months  an    inmate    of    Shelley's 
house  when  he  became  as  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  her  (chiefly,  perhaps, 
but  certainly  not  solely,  because 
his  wife  and  sister-in-law  disliked 
her)  as  he  had  before  been  eager 
to  secure  her  companionship ;  they 
parted  in    November    1812,   and 
seemingly  never  met  again.     Had 
I  time,  I  could  quote  many  of  the 
extravagant  and    boyish    expres- 
sions of  admiration  addressed  to 
Miss  Hitchener  by  Shelley  in  his 
unpublished  letters ;    but  I  must 
limit  myself  to  a  very  few  examples, 
just  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  ex- 
cesses in  which  he  could  indulge 
himself  in  this  way.      Speaking 
of  Miss  Hitchener's  father,   and 
his     possible     (not     to     call     it 
very  probable)  opposition  to  the 
project  of  her  living  in  Shelley's 
nouse,  he  says  : — *'  Is  he  one  who 
makes  a  distinction  between  the 
profession  of    certain   principles, 
and  acting  up  to  that  profession  ? 
If  he  is,  then  is  he  a  man  un- 


worthy of  my  high-souled  friend. 
He  would  then  deserve  not   the 
imexampled  sacrifice  of  her  devo- 
tion— a  sacriflce  of   what  mig^ht 
thrill    millions    with  feelings   of 
virtue,   and    breathe  a  soul  into 
the  corpse  of  a  nation."  .Then  in 
another  letter : — '*  Yet  I  earnestly 
desire  your  society,  and  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  to  be  ours  irretrievably, 
that  no  considerations  will  deprive 
us  of  it.     Impelled  as  I  am  by  a 
conviction,  powerful  and  resistless^ 
that  the  general  good  would  be 
best  promoted  by  our  united  efforts, 
it  is  not  without  pain  that  I  should 
see  this  important  benefit  sacri- 
ficed to  a  vague    feeling,  unde- 
scribable  and  indefinite  even  in  the 
mind  wherein  alone  it  lives.  .    .    . 
Let  us  minfi^le  our  identities  insepa- 
rably, and  burst  upon  tyrants  with 
the    accumulated    impetuosity   of 
our  acquirements  and  resolutions.' ' 
And  again,  writing  from  Dublin: 
**My  friend,   my  dearest  friend, 
do  you  pant  to  be  with  us  ?    If 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  sympathy 
of  virtuous  souls,  you  do ;  for  I 
feel  that  I  desire  your  presence, 
and  that  not  merely  for  the  irre- 
pressible gratification  of  immediate 
communion,  but  because  you  would 
share  with  me   the  hi^h  delight 
of  awakening    a    noble    nation 
from  the  lethargy  of  its  bondage, 
and  because  the  resources  of  your 
powerful  intellect  would  mature 
schemes,   and    organise  those   of 
mine  which  yet  are  immature." 

ihe  letters  are  signed  with  such 
phrases  £is  "Yours  indissolubly," 
"Yours  eternally,  imalterably," 
"Yours  beyond  this  being  most 
imperishably." 

Some  of  the  letters  in  this  corre- 
spondence were  sent  by  Shelley  to 
Miss  Hitchener,  from  Keswick,  in 
Cumberland — ^where  our  author 
met  Robert  Southey,  afterwards 
Poet  Laureate.  Allow  me  to  di- 
versify my  lecture  byjcitingLto  you 
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two  short  passages  from  the  letters 
treatiiie  of     the    scenery    about 
Keswick;   not,  indeed,  that  they 
do  any  justice  to  the  fascinating^ 
power  of  descriptive  writing  which 
Shelley  displayed  in  later  years, 
both  in  his  poems,  and  hardly  less 
in  his  letters  from  Italy,  addressed 
principally  to  the  noyelist,  Thomas 
Love  Peacock.    Writing  from  Kes- 
wick, on  the  23rd  of    November 
1811.  he  says : — *'I  have  taken  a 
long  solitary  ramble  to-day.  These 
gigantic  mountains  piled  on  each 
other,  these  waterfalls,  these  mil- 
lion-eJiaped  clouds,  tinted  by  the 
varying  colours    of   innumerable 
rainbows,  hanging  between  your- 
self and  a  lake  as  smooth  and  dark 
as   a    plain  of   polished  jet — oh 
these  are  sights  attunable  to  the 
contemplation !    I  have  been  much 
struck  by  the    grandeur    of    its 
imagery.     Nature  here  sports  in 
the    awful    waywardness  of    her 
solitude.      The    summits    of    the 
loftiest  of  these  inmiense  piles  of 
rock  seem  but  to  elevate  Skiddaw 
and  Helvellyn.  Imagination  is  re- 
sistlessly  compelled  to  look  back 
upon  the     myriad     ages    whose 
silent  change  placed  them  here ; 
to  look  back  when  perhaps  this 
retirement  of  peace  and  mountain- 
simplicity  was  the  pandemonium 
of  Druidical  imposture,  the  scene 
of  Boman  pollution,  the  resting- 
place  of    the  savage    denizen  of 
these  solitudes    with    the  wolf." 
A^^n,  early  in  December :    **  Oh 
how    you   would  delight  in   this 
scenery!  These  mountains  are  now 
capped  with  snow.    The  lake,  as  I 
666  it  hence,  is  glassy  and  calm. 
Snow-vapours,  tinted  by  the  love- 
liest colours    of    refraction,   pass 
far  below  the  summits  of  these 
giant  rocks.    The  scene,  even  in  a 
winter    sunset,    is    inexpressibly 
lovely.    The  clouds  assume  shapes 
which  seem  peculiar  to  these  re- 
gions." 

Shelley's  married  life  with  Har- 


riet did  not  last  long.  They 
separated  (as  I  have  said)  in  June 
1814,  after  living  together  rather 
less  than  three  years.  The  poet's 
motives  in  taking  this  step  are 
partly  known  and  indisputieible : 
he  found  that  Harriet  was  not  a 
person  of  any  great  force  of  mind 
or  character ;  he  was  oppressed  by 
the  continual  presence  of  her  elder 
sister  in  the  house;  and  in  especial 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  another 
woman — Mary,  the  very  youthful 
daughter  of  the  philosopher  and 
novelist  Gkniwin,  and  of  Mary 
WoUstonecraft,  the  authoress  of 
the  celebrated  **  Vindication  of 
the  Rights  of  Women."  That 
these  were  among  his  leading 
motives  is  certain :  whether  any 
others  existed  is  still  partly 
dubious,  for  the  Shelley  familv 
have  not  seen  fit  to  publish 
all  the  documents  on  this  subject 
in  their  possession.  Recently  tney 
re-issued  their  interesting  record 
named  *' Shelley  Memori^,"  still 
saying  that  the  time  for  a  com- 
plete and  final  statement  on  the 
sub]  ect  has  not  yet  come.  It  must, 
however,  be  most  distinctly  asserted 
that,  80  far  as  any  evidence  already 
published  extends,  Harriet  had 
given  her  husband  no  grave  cause 
of  complaint  on  any  ground  what- 
ever. She  appears  to  have  been 
at  least  amiable,  pleasant,  and  ac- 
commodating, if  not  in  any  marked 
degree  superior.  I  think,  there- 
fore, we  must  not  scruple  to  say 
that,  to  the  best  of  our  present 
knowledge,  the  poet,  and  not  his 
wife,  was  decidedly  in  the  wrong 
in  this  matter ;  at  the  same  time 
admitting  that  some  particulars 
remain  yet  undivulged,  and  that 
these  might  perhaps  tend  to 
modify  considerably  the  ultimate 
verdict  in  the  case.  Shelley,  with 
Mary  Qodwin,  left  England  at  the 
end  of  July  for  a  briefContinental 
trip,  and  from  this  time  forth  they 
parted  no  more^  ^Harriet, jreceiying 
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from  her  husband  an  allowance 
which  I  believe  continued  to  be 
regularly  paid  thenceforward,  re- 
turned to  live  with  her  father. 
With  her  was  her  infant  daughter 
lanthe,  bom  about  a  year  before, 
and  soon  afterwards  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  who  died  in  boy- 
hood. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  convey 
some  notion  of  what  these  two 
women,  Harriet  Westbrook  and 
Mary  Godwin,  so  important  in 
Shelley's  bioCTaphy,  were  like. 
Of  Harriet  I  nave  just  expressed 
some  opinion,  amounting  mainly 
to  this — that  she  was  trmy  agree- 
able, but  mediocre.  Before  their 
marriage  Shelley  liked  her  per- 
sonally, and  for  some  while  after 
that  event  he  was  sincerely  attached 
to  her.  She  followed  his  lead  in 
matters  of  opinion,  and  partly  of 
conduct.  But,  when  he  craved  (as 
it  was  certain  and  inevitable,  and 
indeed  wholly  right,  that  he  should 
crave)  for  genuine  intellectual 
sympathy  on  her  part,  he  found 
at  last  that  it  was  no  use:  the 
impassable  barrier  of  a  common- 
place mind  and  character  thwarted 
him  for  ever.  In  person  Harriet 
was  highly  attractive,  no  doubt  a 
good  deal  more  so  than  Mary. 
Miss  Hellen  Shelley,  the  poet's 
now  aged  sister,  writing  of  her 
some  twenty  years  ago,  says : — "  I 
remember  her  well.  A  very  hand- 
some girl,  with  a  complexion  quite 
unknown  in  these  days,  brilliant 
in  pink  and  white ;  with  hair  quite 
like  a  poet's  dream,  and  Bysshe's 
peculiar  admiration.  The  gover- 
nesses and  teachers  used  to  remark 
upon  her  beauty;  and  once  I  heard 
them  talking  together  of  a  possible 
flu  champHre^  and  Harriet  West- 
brook  might  enact  Venus."  Mr. 
Hogg  sneaks  of  Ae  "  lovely  young 
bride,  bright  as  the  morning; 
blooming,  radiant  with  youth, 
health,  and  beauty.  Smart,  usually 
plain  in  her  neatness;  without  a 


spot,  without  a  wrinkle,  not  a  hair 
out  of  its  place.    The  ladies  said 
of  her  that  she  always  looked  as  if 
she  had  just  that  moment  stepped 
out  of  a  glass  case ;  and  so  indeed 
she  did."    Mr.  Peacock's  account 
confirms  this : — ''  She  had  a  good 
figure — light,  active,  and  graceful. 
Her   features    were   reg^mar  and 
well  proportioned.     Her  hair  was 
light   brown,    and    dressed    with 
taste    and  simplicity.    Her  com- 
plexion   was     beautifully    trans- 
parent ;  the  tint  of  the  blush-rose 
shining  through    the  lily.      The 
tone  of  her  voice  was  pleasant; 
her  speech  the  essence  of  frankness, 
and  cordiality ;  her  spirits  always 
cheerful;  her  laugh  spontaneous,, 
hearty,    and    joyous."     So  much 
for  Harriet,  for  whom  we  all  must 
have  a  strong  predilection  fron^ 
such  records.     Mary  Gbdwin,   as 
seen    by    Hogg   just  before  her 
union  with  Shelley,  is  described 
by  that  writer  as  "  a  very  youngs 
female,  fair  and  light-hairea,  pale- 
indeed,  and  with  a  piercing  look.'^ 
Leigh  Himt,  the  poet  and  essayist, 
one  of   Shelley's  most  cherished 
friends,  speaks  of  her  as  ''a  sedate- 
faced  young  lady,  with  her  great 
tablet  of    a    forehead,    and    her 
white  shoulders."     Captain  Tre- 
lawny,  who  knew  her  later,  at  the* 
age  of  about  twenty-five,  says : — 
'*  The  most  striking  feature  in  her 
face  was  her  calm  grey  [perhaps 
more    properly    brownish*]    eyes. 
She  was  rather  tmder  the  Kngiish 
standard  of  woman's  height,  very 
fair  and  light-haired ;  wit^,  social, 
and   animated  in    the  society  of* 
friends,  though  mournful  in  soli- 
tude." Viewed  intellectually,  Mary 
was,  beyond  the  slightest  doubt, 
far  more  of  a  companion  to  Shelley 
than  Harriet  had  ever  been  or 
could  be.     She  not   only,  appre* 
ciated  his   intellect   and  its  pro- 
ducts, and  joined  in  his  stuoies,. 
but  she  herself  had   a  powerful 
capacity  as  an  inTentive  writer  r 
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fts  to  this  point,  I  need  only  recall 
to  memory  her  striking  romance  of 
^  Frankenstein/'  written  when  she 
▼as  only  about  eighteen  years  of 
affe,  and  followed  by  two  or  three 
oSiers,  probably  fully  equal  to  it. 
I  will  here  conclude  what  has  to 
be  said  of  those  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Shelley  which  arose  out  of 
his  marriage  to  the  ill-fated  and 
gentle  Harriet;  incidents  which 
made  his  brief  career  one  of  un- 
common adyenture  and  agitation 
for  a  poet  of  our  modem  days.  In 
Noyember  1816— more  than  two 
years  after  he  had  quitted  her — 
Harriet  committed  suicide  by 
drowning:  not  in  direct  conse- 
quence of  anything  done  or  left 
itndone  by  him,  but  because  of 
unbappiness  arising  out  of  some 
other  connection  which  she  had 
herself  formed,  and  the  details  of 
which  haye  neyer  been  precisely 
disclosed.  Shelley  felt — as  eyen 
a  far  less  sensitiye  person  could 
not  haye  helped  feeling — ^much 
anguish  and  compunction,  of  which 
no  subsequent  eyents  could  ayail 
wholly  to  reHeye  his  mind.  Hardly 
was  he  recoyering  from  the  first 
severity  of  this  shock  when 
another  calamity,  still  more  ex- 
ceptional and  poignant,  oyertook* 
him.  Harriet's  father,  Mr.  West- 
brook,  filed  a  petition  in  Chancery, 
charging  Shelley  with  doctrinal 
and  social  delinquencies,  and  with 
intending  to  bring  up  his  children 
in  accordance  with  his  own  yiews; 
and  he  asked  to  haye  the  custody 
of  the  infants  transferred  from 
their  father  to  himself,  their  ma- 
ternal grandfather.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  of  the  time  was  that 
terrific  old  Tory,  Lord  Eldon,  who 
was  certain  to  strain  the  law  to 
die  uttermost  against  so  dangerous 
and  unruly  a  personage  as  Shelley. 
Accordingly,  m  August  1817,  lus 
IcNrdship  pronounced  a  judgment 
drariying  the  poet  of  his  children, 
and  handing  them    oyer   to  the 


guardianship  of  Mr.  and  Miss 
Westbrook,  and  to  the  educational 
chiurge  of  a  derffyman  of  the 
Churai  of  EnglanoT  This  was,  I 
belieye,  the  most  extreme  case 
that  had  oyer  happened  up  to  that 
period,  or  up  to  our  own  period, 
of  legal  interyention  to  remoye 
children  from  paternal  oontroL 
Shelley  never  affain  saw  the  son 
and  daughter  of  ms  first  marriage. 
With  this  extraordinary  incident, 
the  more  agitated  and  romantic 
pDrtion  of  Shelley's  career  closes. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  of  a 
later  date  to  be  recorded  respecting 
him,  so  far  as  the  external  events 
of  life  are  concerned ;  the  produc- 
tion of  his  glorious  and  ever- 
memorable  poems  forms  the  chief 
biographic  material  of  his  ensuing 
years.  Naturally  he  had,  after  the 
death  of  Harriet,  lost  no  time  in 
manying  Mary  Godwin.  By  her 
he  had  a  second  family  of  four 
children,  who,  however,  died  in 
infancy,  all  saye  the  last,  the  nre- 
sent  Sir  Percy  Florence  SheUey. 
In  1818  he  went  abroad,  and  lived 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  chiefly  in  and  near 
Leghorn,  the  Batlis  of  Lucca, 
Venice,  Bome,  Florence,  and  Pisa. 
In  Venice,  at  the  dose  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1818,  he  re-encountered 
Lord  Byron,  whom  he  had  first 
met  in  Switzerland  in  1816.  The 
two  great  poets  saw  much  of  each 
other  from  time  to  time.  Byron 
had  a  veiy  high  respect  for  Shel- 
ley's character,  writing  of  him 
shortly  after  his  death  as  '*the 
most  gentle,  the  most  amiable  and 
least  worldly-minded  person  I  eyer 
met ;  full  of  delicacy,  disinterested 
beyond  all  other  men,  and  pos- 
sessing a  degree  of  genius  joined 
to  simplid^  as  rare  as  it  is  ad- 
mirable. He  had  formed  to  him- 
self a  beau  idial  of  all  that  is  fine, 
high-minded,  and  noble,  and  he 
acted  up  to  this  ideal  even  to  the 
very  letter.     He  had  a  most  bril- 
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Kant  imagination,  but  a  total  want 
of  worldly  wisdom.  I  have  seen 
nothing  like  him,  and  never  shall 
again,  I  am  certain."  Byron  was 
by  no  means  addicted  to  unquali- 
fied laudation  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances — rather  to  making 
light  of  them  with  banter,  good- 
natured  or  ill-natured ;  and,  when 
we  find  that  he  expressed  himself 
with  such  a  glow  of  unreserved 
admiration  in  Shelley's  behalf,  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  was  ample 
ground  for  that.  Shelley,  it  must 
be  allowed,  did  not  entertain  for 
Lord  Byron's  character  any  such 
exalted  regard  as  Byron  did  for 
his;  in  fact,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  do  so,  for 
some  of  the  circumstances  which 
brought    them    most    closely   to- 

fe  her,  and  to  the  details  of  which 
need  not  here  advert,  were  such 
as  to  exhibit  his  lordship  in  the 
most  unfavourable  light.  To  com- 
pensate for  this,  Shelley  admired 
Byron's  poems  most  intensely,  and 
even  for  mmself  personally  he  had 
a  considerable  liking  and  friend- 
ship whenever  Byron's  conduct 
permitted  such  feelings  to  subsist. 
In  Shelley's  poem  of  '*  Julian  and 
Maddalo,"  Julian  represents  him- 
self, while  the  Venetian  nobleman 
Maddalo  stands  for  Byron,  who  is 
thus  described  in  the  introductory 
sentences : — "  He  is  a  person  of  the 
most  consummate  genius,  and  capa- 
ble, if  he  would  direct  his  energies 
to  such  an  end,  of  becoming 
the  redeemer  of  his  degraded 
country.  But  it  is  his  weakness 
to  be  proud;  he  derives,  from  a 
comparison  of  his  own  extraordi- 
nary mind  with  the  dwarfish 
intellects  that  surround  him,  an  in- 
tense apprehension  of  the  nothing- 
ness of  human  life.  His  passions 
and  his  powers  are  incomparably 
greater  than  those  of  other  men ; 
and,  instead  of  the  latter  having 
been  employed  in  curbing  the 
former,  tney  have  mutually  lent 


each  other  strength.  ELis  ambition 
preys  upon  itself  for  want  of  objects 
which  it  can  consider  worthy  of 
exertion.  His  more  serious  con- 
versation is  a  sort  of  intoxication  ; 
men  are  held  by  it  as  by  a  spell." 
I  shall  not  dwell  upon  any  of 
the  minor  incidents  of  Shelley's 
life  in  Italy,  but  will  now  merely 
indicate  the  sequence  of  his  poems. 
To  these  we  shall  have  to  tiun  our 
n^ore  particular  attention  in  my 
second  lectiire;  for  the  present  I 
run  them  over  as  a  portion — the 
most  important  of  all  portions — of 
his  biography,  and  shall  mention 
now  and  again  some  point  of  fact 
connecting  them  with  the  general 
course  of  his  life  at  the  time. 
Omitting  all  the  insignificant  pro- 
ductions of  his  earlier  years,  we 
recur  to  **  Queen  Mab,"  written  in 
1813,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  as  his 
first  poem  of  any  consequence.  In 
speculation  and  assertion  it  has  all 
the  audacity  of  youth :  Shelley  (as 
I  have  already  observed)  hoped 
much  from  it  at  the  time  as  a 
manifesto  of  opinion,  but  a  few 
years  afterwards  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  it,  and  attached  no  value 
to  the  performance,  either  as 
thinking  or  as  poetry.  **  Alastor, 
or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude,"  followed 
in  1815,  soon  after  his  connection 
with  Mary  Godvdn  had  begun.  It 
breathes  the  fervency  of  Nature- 
worship  which  had  been  intensified 
in  the  poet  by  his  first  visit,  in  the 
preceding  year,  to  the  Continent, 
traversing  France  and  the  skirts 
of  the  mountains  about  Neufchatel, 
and  reaching  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
The  '-Kevolt  of  Islam,"  far  the 
longest  of  all  his  works,  was  coqi- 
posed  in  1817,  towards  the  time  of 
the  Chancery  suit  which  bereft 
him  of  his  two  children.  In  this 
year  his  generally  delicate  health, 
constantiy  disturbed  bv  attacks  of 
his  painful  spasmodic  malady, 
seemed  to  threaten  to  break  up 
entirely,  under  consumptive  symp- 
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tains,  which,  however,  disappeared 
again,  and  left  him  unharmed. 
"  The  poem  was  produced  " — thus 
he  wrote  to  Godwin — **  bj  a  series 
of  thoughts  which  filled  my  mind 
with  unbounded  and  sustained 
enthusiasm.  I  felt  the  precarious- 
ness  of  my  life,  and  I  engaged  in 
this  task,  resolved  to  leave  some 
record  of  myself.  Much  of  what 
the  volume  contains  was  written 
with  the  same  feeling — as  real, 
though  not  so  prophetic — as  the 
communications  of  a  dying  man." 
This  long  poem — twelve  cantos  in 
the  Spenserian  stanza — was  com- 
posed in  little  more  than  six 
months;  the  time  being  limited, 
it  is  said,  by  a  compact  of 
friendly  rivalry  between  Shelley 
and  Keats,  whom  he  met  towards 
this  date  at  Leigh  Himt's  house, 
and  who  produced  his  **Endy- 
mion  ''  for  the  occasion. 

'*  Rosalind  and  Helen,"  1818, 
was  begun  before  Shelley  left 
England  for  Italy,  and  finished 
afterwards.  Its  incidents,  in  them- 
selves entirely  fictitious,  mani- 
festly shadow  forth  those  of  the 
poet's  recent  years — the  mutual 
attachment  and  union  of  himself 
and  Mary  Godwin,  and  the  le^al 
process  which  deprived  him  of  his 
children.  His  next  work — *'  Julian 
and  Maddalo,"  1»18 — was  also  (as 
wo  have  seen)  partly  autobiogra- 
phic, being  the  result  of  his  inter- 
course with  Byron  at  Venice,  in 
that  year.  The  majestic  drama  of 
*'  Prometheus  Unbound."  which  I 
shoidd  with  little  hesitation  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  his  greatest 
work,  was  written  in  1»19 — 
"  chiefly  [as  he  has  recorded] 
upon  the  mountainous  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  [in  Home], 
among  the  flowery  glades  and 
thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming 
trees,  which  are  extended  in  ever- 
winding  labyrinths  upon  its  im- 
mense platfoi-ms,  and  dizzy  arches 
suspended  in  the  air.     The  bright 


blue  sky  of  Home,  and  the  effect 
of  the  vigorous  awakening  of 
spring  vu  that  divinest  climate,  and 
the  new  life  with  which  it  drenches 
the  spirits,  even  to  intoxication, 
were  the  inspiration,  of  this 
drama."  "TheCenci,"  the  onlv 
completed  dramatic  work  which 
Shelley  produced  of  the  ordinary 
-—or,  as  we  might  say,  the  Shake- 
spearean— ^type,  was  written  in  this 
same  year,  1819;  and  is  pre-emi- 
nent among  his  works  as  proving 
that  he  could,  when  he  chose, 
write  with  the  utmost  directness, 
as  well  as  intensity,  and  with  a 
sfcrict  exclusion  of  descriptive  or 
discursive  imagery.  He  wrote  it 
for  the  stage,  and  was  extremely 
anxious  to  get  it  acted  at  Covent 
Garden,  but  in  this  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Thus  Shelley,  aged  twenty- 
seven,  composed  in  one  single  year 
the  greatest  English  ideal  m^ama  of 
all  tmie,  and  the  greatest  English 
tragedy  since  Shakespeare. 

*'The  Witch  of  Adas"  and 
'*  Epipsychidion  "  were  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  1820;  which  year 
may.  therefore,  be  regaiMiea  as 
rendered  by  Shelley  hardly  less 
illustrious  than  1819  in  the  annals 
of  our  poetry;  for  two  more 
astonishingly  beautifid  works  of 
imagination,  "  The  Witch  of 
Atlas  "  more  especially  in  the  way 
of  fantasy,  and  **  Epipsychidion  " 
in  that  of  passion  transfigured  out 
of  sense  into  spirit,  passion  made 
quintessential  and  transcendental, 
could  not  be  named.  **  The  Witch 
of  Atlas  "  is  in  no  way  associated 
with  the  facts  of  Shelley's  career, 
beyond  this — ^that  it  was  written  in 
the  exceedingly  short  space  of 
three  days,  after  he  had  ascended 
on  foot  the  mountain,  near  Pisa, 
named  Monte  San  Pellegrino. 
**  Epipsychidion,"  on  the  contrary, 
is  in  a  high  degree  a  portion  of 
the  great  poet's  me.  Towards  the 
close  of  1820,  he  and  his  wife 
were  introduced    to    a    beautiful 
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young  Italian  lady,  the  Countess 
Emilia  Viviani,  who  was  kept  by 
her  relatives  in  a  convent  near 
Pisa,  for  education — much  against 
hw  will ;  to  her  this  poem  was 
addressed.  It  is  replete  with  allu- 
sions, not  always  very  intelligible 
in  detail,  to  the  main  course  and 
emotional  events  of  Shelley's  life. 
Its  passionate  strains  mieht  readily 
be  misconstrued  as  implying  that 
he  was,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
l^at  phrase,  **  in  love"  with  Emi- 
lia ;  but  this,  we  may  safely  aver, 
was  not  exactly  the  fact.  His 
spirit  loved  Emilia's  spirit,  bear- 
ing sway  in  a  kingdom  of  love 
"  not  of  this  world."  It  is  difficult 
for  us  who  read  "  Epipsychidion  " 
to  connect  any  ludicrous  ideas  with 
such  a  poem;  but  Shelley  has 
himself,  m  one  of  his  letters,  left 
us  an  amusing  phrase  or  two 
relatins*  to  it,  which  I  may  be 
excused  for  quoting.  "The Epi- 
psychidion, "he  says,  **i8  a  mystery. 
As  to  real  flesh  and  blood,  you 
know  that  I  do  not  deal  in  those 
articles :  you  might  as  well  go  to 
a  gin-shop  for  a  leg  of  mutton  as 
expect  anything  human  or  earthly 
from  me.  I  desired  Oilier  [the 
publisher]  not  to  circulate  this 
piece  except  to  the  <rvviToi  [the 
fellowship],  and  even  they,  it 
seems,  are  inclined  to  approximate 
me  to  the  circle  of  a  servant- ffirl 
and  her  sweetheart."  **Adonai8  " 
and  "Hellas  "  were  the  product  of 
the  succeeding  year,  1821.  The 
drama  of  "  Hellas  "  celebrates  the 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks,  which 
shortly  resulted,  but  not  till  after 
the  death  of  Shelley,  in  the  libera- 
tion of  their  counti^  from  Turkish 
iyrannjr,  or  I  should  rather  say  the 
liberation  of  that  portion  of  the 
country  which  now  constitutes  the 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Shelley  was 
particularly  incited  to  the  compo- 
sition of  his  drama  through 
becoming  intimate,  in  Pisa,  with 
Prince  Alexander  Mavrocordato, 


one  of  the  leading  Greek  poli- 
ticians of  the  time.  "Adonais," 
the  elegy  which  he  wrote  for 
the  death  of  Keats,  reads,  in 
some  of  its  passages,  almost  as 
a  foreshadowing  of  his  own 
rapidly  approaching  end.  I  shall 
terminate  my  first  lecture  by 
quoting  some  stanzas  from  this 
eJegy.  As  we  have  already  seen 
in  speaking  of  "The  Revolt  of 
Islam,"  Shelley  had  known  Keats 
shortly  before  quitting  England ; 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  think- 
ing that  he  shewed  more  frankness 
and  genialitv  of  character  in  his 
liking  for  Keats,  both  as  an  ac- 
quaintance and  a  poetic  aspirant, 
than  the  latter  reciprocated  towards 
himself.  At  any  rate,  when  Keats, 
an  almost  hopeless  consumptive 
invalid,  went  also  to  Italy  in  1820, 
Shelley  urged  him  with  the  most 
charming  cordiality  to  stay  with 
him.  From  another  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt,  we 
shall  find  how  immeasurably 
superior  the  large-natured  and 
large-hearted  Shellejr  was  to  any- 
thing like  that  jealousy  of  a 
brother  poet  so  frequently  charged 
against  "the  builders  of  the  loftv 
rhyme" — and  justly  charged,  in  aU 
probability,  so  far  as  the  commoner 
run  of  versifiers  is  concerned. 
"Where,"  writes  our  poet,  **i8 
Keats  now  ?  I  am  anxiously  ex- 
pecting him  in  Italy,  when  I  shall 
take  care  to  bestow  every  possible 
attention  on  him.  I  consider  his 
a  most  valuable  life,  and  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  his  safety.  I 
intend  to  be  the  physician  both  of 
his  body  and  his  soul,  and  to  keep 
the  one  warm  and  to  teach  the 
other  Greek  and  Spanish.  I  am 
aware,  indeed,  in  part,  that  I  am 
nourishing  a  rival  who  will  far 
surpass  me;  and  this  is  an  ad- 
ditional motive  and  wiU  be  an 
added  pleasure."  The  glorious 
fervency  of  praise  and  love  which 
fans  into  flame  every  stanza  of  the 
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^'Adonais"  is  no  more  than  in 
proportion  to  these  private  utter- 
ances :  more  beautiful  in  feeling  it 
<x>uld  not  be. 

1821  was  the  last  year  of  which 
Shelley  witnessed  the  dose.  In 
1822,  in  his  final  home  by  the 
Oulf  of  Spezia,  he  began  the 
great  poem  named  '^  The  Triumph 
of  life,"  which  remains  only  a 
fragment,  but  a  superb  one.  From 
an  expression  in  one  of  his  letters 
I  infer  that  he  had  projected  to 
make  this  the  crowning  work  of 
his  life — a  life  which,  I  may  here 
observe,  he  always  looked  upon  as 
destined  to  be  short,  as  he  suffered 
much,  year  after  year,  from  his 
seemingly  incurable  spasmodic 
disease.  This  poem  is  written  in 
the  same  metre  which  Dante  used 
for  his  **  Divine  Comedy,"  and  is 
evidentiy  not  wholly  dissimilar 
from  that  in  general  plan. 

This  is  as  much  as  I  can  say 
just  now  regarding  Shelley's 
poems.  As  I  notified  at  starting, 
I  shall  reserve  for  my  second 
Lecture  anything  approaching  to  a 
critical  esl^nate  of  them ;  and  also 
the  few  details  for  which  I  shall 
have  time,  out  of  the  very  numer- 
ous particulars  to  which  inclination 
might  prompt  me,  exhibiting  the 
beauties  ana  the  peculiarities  of 
his  character  and  mind.  It  must 
be  allowed  that,  until  we  glance  a 
little  at  such  matters,  we  shall 
derive,  from  the  mere  recital  of 
the  events  of  his  life,  a  very 
imperfect,  and  even  a  less  than 
just,  conception  of  Shelley;  but 
for  the  present  I  must  limit  myself 
to  these — ^the  incidents  of  his 
career,  the  direct  relation  of  his 
poems  to  his  life,  and,  what  lies 
now  immediately  before  us,  the 
occurrences  wbid[i  ended  his  brief 
span  of  less  than  thirty  years.  Yes, 
we  are  now  arrived  at  the  close  of 
our  poet's  existence;  the  sudden, 
and  perhaps  in  some  degree  the 
best    harmonising    close,    though 


how  far  too  early  for  us  and  for 
posterity,  of  a  life  so  full  of 
genius,  so  full  of  exaltation  in 
endeavour  and  performance. 

At  the  end  of  April  1822, 
Shelley  and  his  wife,  with  two 
friends  with  whom  they  had  of 
late  become  extremely  intimate. 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Williams,  left 
Pisa,  and  took  an  isolated  house  on 
the  marvellously  lovely  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Speria,  between  the  vil- 
lages of  Lerici  and  San  Terenzo. 
This  was  then  a  very  wild  region, 
with  a  scanty  and  imcivuised 
population ;    the    ensuing   season 

S roved  killinj^y  hot  and  (&y.  Both 
heUey  and  Williams  delighted  ex- 
ceedingly in  boating ;  they  caused 
a  small  schooner  to  be  constructed 
at  Gtonoa,  according  to  a  model, 
by  no  means  a  sale  one,  which 
Williams  had  obtained  from  the 
British  Nayv ;  she  was  christened 
the  **  Don  Juan,"  and  arrived  on 
the  12th  of  May.  On  the  Ist  of 
July  they  both  embarked  in  this 
boat  for  Leghorn.  Their  object 
was  to  meet  Leigh  Hunt,  who  had 
just  come  over  from  England  to 
Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  carrvinff 
out,  in  conjunction  with  JLiora 
Byron,  and  with  some  sort  of  co- 
operation from  Shelley  himself,  the 
project  of  a  quarterly  magarine,  to 
be  named  The  LiheraL  On  the 
7th  of  July,  the  last  day  that  he 
was  to  live  through  in  this 
world,  Shelley  said  to  Mrs.  Hunt 
(alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the 
varied  and  often  afflicting  experi- 
ences of  his  life^  **  If  I  die  to- 
morrow, I  have  lived  to  be  older 
than  my  father:  I  am  ninety 
years  of  ace."  This  correspond 
curiously  with  another  observation 
which  he  had  inserted  in  1813,  in 
the  notes  to  ''  Queen  Mab  :"  '<  The 
life  of  a  man  of  virtue  and  talent 
who  should  die  in  his  thirtieth  year 
[the  very  age  when  our  poet  died] 
IS,  with  regard  to  his  own  feelings, 
longer  than  that  of  a  miserable 
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priest-ridden  slave  who  dreams  out 
a  century  of  dullness."  During 
these  few  days  at  Leghorn  and 
Pisa,  with  Leigh  Hunt,  he  was  at 
times  in  high  spirits,  which,  as  he 
remarked,  was  always  in  his  case 
the  forerunner  of  some  calamity. 
The  last  verses  which  he  threw  off 
were  a  welcome  to  Hunt,  now  un- 
traceable; and  the  last  written 
words  (in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
alluding  to  a  MS.  of  his  translation 
from  Plato),  **I  have  found  the 
Symposium^  On  Monday,  the  8th 
of  July  1822,  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  Shelley  and  Lieutenant 
Williams  re-entered  the  **Don 
Juan"  at  Leghorn,  to  return  to 
Lerici,  taking  their  long  last  leave 
of  Captain  Trelawny,  one  of  the 
poet's  most  recent  acquaintances, 
but  a  hiffhly  v^ued  one,  of  whom 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  my 
next  lecture.  I  must  teU  the 
rest  in  the  authentic  and  excel- 
lently picturesque  words  of  that 
ever-faithful  friend. 

"  There  was  a  sea-fog,  in  which 
Shelley's  boat  was  soon  after 
enveloped,  and  we  saw  nothing 
more  of  her.  Although  the  sun  was 
obscured  by  mists,  it  was  op- 
pressively sidtry.  There  was  not 
a  breath  of  air  in  the  harbour. 
The  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  an  unwonted  stillness,  be- 
numbed my  senses.  I  went  down 
into  the  cabin  [of  Byron's  boat, 
the  '*  Bolivar "]  and  sank  into  a 
slumber.  I  was  roused  up  by  a 
voice  overhead,  and  went  on  deck. 
The  men  were  getting  up  a  chain- 
cable  to  let  go  another  anchor. 
There  was  a  general  stir  amongst 
the  shipping:  shifting  berths, 
getting  down  yards  and  masts, 
veering-out  cables,  hauling-in  of 
hawsers,  letting-go  anchors,  hail- 
ing from  the  ships  and  quays, 
boats  sculling  mpidly  to  and  fro. 
It  was  almost  dark  though  only 
half-past  six  o'clock.  The  sea  was  of 
the  colour,  and  looked  as  solid  and 


smooth  as  a  sheet  of  lead,  and 
covered  with  an  oily  scum.  Gusts 
of  wind  swept  over  without 
ruffling  it ;  and  big  drops  of  rain 
fell  on  its  surface,  rebounding  as  if 
they  could  not  penetrate  it.  There 
was  a  commotion  in  the  air,  made 
up  of  many  threatening  sounds 
coming  upon  us  from  the  sea. 
Fishing  craft  and  coasting  vessels 
under  bare  poles  rushed  by  us 
in  shoals,  running  foul  of  the  ships 
in  the  harbour.  As  yet,  the  dm 
and  hubbub  was  that  made  by 
men ;  but  their  shrill  pipings  were 
suddenly  silenced  by  the  crashing 
voice  of  a  thunder-squall  that 
burst  right  over  our  heads.  For 
some  time  no  other  sounds  were 
to  be  heard  than  the  thunder, 
wind,  and  rain.  When  the  fury 
of  the  storm,  which  did  not  last 
for  more  than  twenty  minutes, 
had  abated,  and  the  horizon  was 
in  some  degree  cleared,  I  looked  to 
seaward  anxiously,  in  the  hope  of 
descrying  Shelley's  boat  amongst 
the  many  small  craft  scattered 
about.  I  watched  every  speck 
that  loomed  on  the  horizon,  tliink- 
ing  that  they  would  have  borne 
up  on  their  return  to  the  port,  as 
all  the  other  boats  that  had  gone- 
in  the  same  direction  had  done. 
I  sent  our  Genoese  mate  on  board 
some  of  the  returning  craft,  to 
make  inquiries  ;  but  tney  all  pro- 
fessed not  to  have  seen  the  English 
boat." 

Thus  for  several  days  matters- 
remained  in  miserable  suspense. 
On  the  22nd  of  July,  after  unre- 
mitting  exertions,  Trelawny  be- 
held me  corpse  of  Shelley  lying 
-cast  up  on  the  coast  near  Yiareg- 
gio— now  in  the  Tuscan  province, 
then  in  the  Duchy  of  Lucoa ;  that 
of  Lieutenant  Williams  was  also 
found  at  some  distance.  In  one 
of  the  poet's  pockets  was  a  volume^ 
of  ^schylus;  in  the  other,  the^ 
last  volume  of  Keats's  poemsr 
doubled  back  at  the  <<  Eve  of  St* 
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Agnes,"  as  if  Shelley  had  been 
reading  up  to  the  last  moment, 
and  had  thrust  the  book  aside 
again.  He  could  not  swim,  and 
had  probably  gone  down  at  once 
and  unresistingly. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  day  of 
Shelley's  death,  two  Italian  fe- 
luccas had  started  along  with  his 
schooner,  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion :  so  Trelawny  has  lately 
stated  in  a  printed  letter.  On  the 
same  eyenmg,  or  the  following 
mominK»  an  English-made  oar, 
believed  to  have  come  out  of  the 
schooner,  was  noticed  in  an  Italian 
boat  at  Leghorn.  In  Septeipber, 
the  schooner  was  dragged  for,  and 
recoyered.  Captain  Roberts,  the 
naval  officer  who  had  seen  to  her 
being  built  at  G^oa,  now  ex- 
amined her  carefully,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion,  at  first  that  she 
had  been  swamped  in  a  heavy  sea, 
but  afterwards  that  she  had  been 
run  down  by  one  of  the  other 
boats,  a  felucca  or  fishing-barque, 
in  the  squall.  Some  suspicion  of 
foul  play  arose  :  it  was  surmised 
(as  recorded  by  Lei^h  Himt  and 
hia  son)  that  a  native  boat  had 
attempted  to  board  her  piratically, 
tempted  by  a  sum  of  money  in  dol- 
lars that  she  carried.  Any  suspicion 
of  this  kind,  however,  remaining 
unconfirmed,  died  out ;  and  for  years 
and  years  past  nobody  had  dis- 
puted the  conclusion  that  the  ' '  Don 
Juan"  had  been  either  swamped  by 
the  sea,  or  accidentally  run  down. 
It  is  only  quite  lately  that  the  old 
suspicion  of  a  shameful  and  detest- 
able crime  has  again  been  raised, 
and  with  adde<l  circumstance  and 
cogency.  On  the  22nd  of  Novem- 
ber 1875,  Miss  Trelawny,  the 
daughter  ol  Captain  Trelawny, 
wrote  to  her  father  from  Home : — 
<'  A  little  while  ago  there  died  at 
Spezia  an  old  sauor,  who,  in  his 
last  confession  to  the  priest  (whom 
he  told  to  make  it  public),  stated 


that  he  was  one  of  the  crew  that 
ran  down  the  boat  containing 
Shelley  and  Williams,  which  was 
done  under  the  impression  that  the- 
rich  *  milord '  Byron  was  on  board 
with  lots  of  money.  They  did  not 
intend  to  sink  the  boat,  but  to 
board  her  and  murder  Byron.  She 
sank,  he  said,  as  soon  as  she  was 
struck.    This  account  was  sent  to 

my  friends  the  K s  by  a  person 

they  are  intimate  with,  and  who- 
lives  at  Spezia,  and,  I  believe, 
knows  the  priest."  To  the  fore- 
going  statement  by  his  daiighter, 
Trelawny  added  the  significant 
words  : — **  This  account  so  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  event  that  I 
think  it  solves  that  which  for  half 
a  century  has  been  a  mystery  to 
me  and  others."  He  asked  me  to- 
publish  the  announcement.  I  did 
so,  and,  of  course,  it  excited  no 
small  amount  of  attention.  We 
have  to  ask  **  Is  it  true  ?  "  Some 
inquiry  has  been  already  made, 
yielding,  as  yet,  uncertain  results. 
But  there  is  strong  gproimd  for 
thinking  that  a  con&ssion  such  as 
Miss  Trelawny  spoke  of  was  really 
made,  though  not  at  so  recent  a 
date  as  she  supposed.  The  story, 
should  it  prove  true,  would  add 
one  more  element  of  tragedy  and 
of  pathos  to  the  pain-girt  history  of 
Shelley;  we  should  then  have  to 
include  him  in  the  roll  of  those 
who,  loving  their  kind  with  a  pas- 
sionate, absorbing  love,  have 
earned  from  the  hands  of  their 
fellows  the  one  final  meed  and  irre- 
claimable gift  of  death. 

We  might  then  read,  with  aug- 
mented force  of  personiEd  applica- 
tion to  Shelley  himself,  those 
moving  lines  which  he  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  third  speaker 
who,  in  his  poem  of  "  Julian  and 
Maddalo,"  protests  with  agonising 
throes  against  the  scorn  and  re- 
pulsion   that    had    r^quited    hia- 
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But  me,  whose  heart  a  stranger's  tear 

might  wear. 
As  water>dro})8  the  sandy  fountain- 
stone; 
Who  loved  and  pitied  all  things,  and 

could  moan 
For  woes  which  others  hear  not,  and 

could  see 
The  absent  with  the  glance  of  fantasy, 
And  with  the  poor  and  trampled  sit 

and  weep, 
Following  the  captive  to  his  dungeon 

deep; 
Me,  who  am  as  a  nerve  o'er  which  do 

creep 
'The  else   unfelt  oppressions  of  this 

earth  ! 

Enough  now  of  this  piteous 
story  of  the  mode  of  Shelley's 
death. 

It  was  resolved  that  he  should 
have  a  funeral  worthy  of  a  poet ; 
that  his  corpse  should  be  burned 
in  the  GreoK  fashion  on  the  sea- 
shore at  Viareggio.  When  this 
was  done,  on  the  16th  of  August 
1822,  in  the  presence  of  Trelawny, 
Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  a  guard 
of  soldiers,  along  with  a  Govern- 
ment sanitary  officer,  not  a  human 
dwelling  was  in  view.  I  have 
stood  on  the  very  site  indicated  to 
me — perhaps  with  absolute,  at 
any  rate  with  approximate,  cor- 
rectness. It  is  now  a  large  vacant 
space,  enclosed,  save  on  the  sea- 
ward side,  amid  the  houses  of  the 
flourishing  town  of  Viareggio, 
which  has  become  a  place  of  much 
fashionable  resort  in  the  bathing- 
season;  but  the  natural  elements^ 
-of  the  scene  were  beheld  by  me 
much  under  the  aspect  which  they 
may  have  worn  on  that  unhappy 
and  solemn  day.  I  spoke  to  an 
old  Italian,  who  had  himself  in 
boyhood  witnessed  the  memorable 
event,  and  recollected  how  strange 
it  had  been  considered.  I  will 
^ve  you  a  few  descriptive  touches 
m  the  words  of  Trelawny — not  the 
fuller  account  which  he  has  pub- 
""'-hed,  but  the  jottings  in  a  letter 
4  occasion  to  address  to  me  a 


short  while  ago.  **The  scenery 
was  sand,  sea,  and  tall  branchlees 
pines,  their  dark-blue  tops  packed 
80  close  together  that  no  ray  of 
sun  could  penetrate.  The  white 
sandy  beach.  The  air  tremulous 
with  the  intense  noonday  heat. 
Not  a  weed  or  green  tuft ;  eveiy- 
thinff  brown  and  scorched,  and 
desolation  all  round:  nu  bird  or 
sign  of  life,  but  a  solitary  curlew- 
hovering  over  our  heads,  attracted 
by  the  burning.  The  sea,  too, 
was  dead  calm,  and  nothing  to  be 
seen  on  it  but  Byron's  small 
schooner.  The  broken  line  of  the 
Apennines,  with  here  and  there  a 
patch  of  white  marble  from  a 
quarry.  It  was  a  tropical  day." 
At  the  end  of  the  funeral  ceremony, 
the  heart  still  remained  entire ; 
Trelawny  snatched  it  from  the 
furnace,  burning  his  hand  severely. 
He  saved  also  a  few  fragments  of 
the  skull;  one  of  these  he  pre- 
sented to  me.  I  accounted  it  a 
princely  gift ;  to  me  that  charred 
splinter  of  human  bone  has  a 
preciousness  far  other  than  can 
pertain  to 

Valueless    stones    and    unimagined 
gems. 

The  ashes  of  Shelley  were  cof- 
fered, and  finally  deposited,  in 
January  1823,  in  the  new  portion 
of  the  Protestant  Cemetery  at 
Rome.  H  is  tombstone  is  inscribed 
**  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  Cor  Oor- 
dium."  Then,  in  Latin,  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death,  and  the 
motto  from  Shakespeare's  Tempest : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doSi  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange:^ 

lines  which  Trelawny  had  quoted 
to  Shelley  in  some  moment 
of  cheerful  companionship,  and 
which  caught  his  instantaneously 
responsive  fancy.  Of  this  Homan 
mortuary  ground  the  poet  had 
himself  written  nearly  four  years 
earlier  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Peacock : 
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"The  EngliBh  buiying  place  is  a 
^reen  slope  near  the  wails,  under 
^epyramidal  tomb  of  Cestius,  and 
is,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful  and 
solemn  cemetery  I  ever  beheld. 
To  see  the  sun  shining  on  its 
bright  grass — afresh,  when  we  first 
Tisited  it,  with  the  autumnal 
dews, — and  hear  the  whispering 
of  the  wind  among  the  leayes  of 
the  trees  which  have  overgrown 
the  tomb  of  Oestius,  and  the  soil 
which  is  stirring  in  the  sun- 
warm  earth,  and  to  mark 
the  tombs,  mostly  of  women  and 
young  people,  who  were  buried 
there,  one  might,  if  one  were  to 
die,  desire  the  sleep  they  seem  to 
sleep.  Such  is  the  human  mind ; 
and  so  it  peoples  with  its  wishes 
vacancy  and  oblivion."  And 
elsewhere:  ''It  might  make 
one  in  love  with  death  to  think 
that  one  should,  be  buried  in  so 
«weet  a  place." 

These  were  the  fitting  obsequies, 
and  this  the  fitting  resting-place, 
of  Shelley:  dying  as  he  did,  in 
glorious  and  fertile  youth,  an 
instantaneous  death  in  the  waters 
of  his  beloved  sea — ^the  mortal 
dross  burned  away — ^the  fiery  and 
tender  heart  imoonsumed  by  fire— - 
the  ashes  interred  where  his 
feivourite  son  had  been  laid  but 
three  years  before,  and  still  more 
recently  his  poet-peer  Keats,  in  the 
burial-ground  beautified  by  his 
words  no  less  than  by  nature  and 
historic  antiquity — ^the  imperish- 
able verse  remaining,  and  the 
lovely  and  august  memory. 

He  has  out-soared  the  shadow  of  our 

night. 
Envy,  and  Calumny,  and  Hate,  and 

Pain, 


And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall 

Delight, 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not 

again. 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's 

slow  stain 
He  is    secure,  and  now    can  never 

mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown 

grey,  in  vain  : 
Nor,    when    the     spirit's    self     has 

ceased  to  bum. 
With  sparkless   ashes    load    an   un- 

lamented  urn. 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he   made  more  lovely : 

he  dotii  bear 
His  part,  while  the  one  spirit's  plastic 

stress 
Sweeps  thro*  the  dull  dense  world, 

compelling  there 
All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they 

wear ; 
Torturing  the  unwilling  dross,  that 

che^  its  flight, 
To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may 

bear ; 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its 

might 
From  trees,  and  beasts,    and   men, 

into  the  heavens'  light. 

Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulchre 
Oh,    not    of    him,   but   of  our  joy. 

*Tis  nought 
That  ages,   empires,    and    religions, 

there 
Lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have 

wrought : 
For  such  as  he  can  lend — ^they  borrow 

not — 
Glory  from    those    who   made    the 

world  their  prey  ; 
And  he  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of 

thought 
Who    waffed  contention    with   their 

timer  decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot 

pass  away. 
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the  duties  of  ihe  Ciyil  Service,  and  administered  the  rerenues  so  well 
that,  as  some  say,  the  PpramidB  were  built  to  absorb  the  surplus 
wealth. 

It  was  but  prejudice,  then,  that  made  Wilson  Croker  condemn 
•Samuel  Sogers  as  one  who  wrote  "  very  well  for  a  banker."  Though 
Kogers  might  be  thought  to  be  reverting  to  the  banker's  function  when 
lie  put  poor  Oinevra  into  the  chest  and  left  her  there  by  way  of  personal 
security  for  his  own  poetic  fame.  The  truth  is  this :  that  a  man  of  little 
capacity  who  may  be  bom  to  a  trade  will  be  absorbed  by  it  and  do 
nothing  else ;  the  man  of  real  ability  and  power  will  do  what  business 
he  may  find  he  requires  to  maintain  himself  according  to  his  ideas,  and 
will  have  plenty  of  time  and  energy  left  for  taking  up  any  other  pursuit, 
4uid  following  it,  not  as  a  mere  amateur,  but  as  a  scientific 
student. 

It  is  possible  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  would  be  as  little  able  to  write 
**  The  Sensitive  Plant"  as  Shelley  would  have  proved  capable  of  directing 
a  great  London  bank ;  but  while  the  poet  saw  by  a  flash  of  intuition 
the  ways  of  the  lovely  flower  and  the  loathly  weed,  the  banker  has  been 
able  to  throw  the  light  of  scientific  investigation  upon  the  growth  of 
both,  and  the  distinction  between  them. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  been  fortunate  in  his  immediate  ancestors. 
His  grandfather  established  a  very  pleasant  heredity  of  land  by  pur- 
chasing the  High  Ehns  estate  in  Kent,  where  the  naturalist  may  find 
oocax>ation  for  his  eyes  in  investigating  near  fifteen  hundred  acres  full 
of  yarious  life.  From  his  great  grandunde  came  the  title,  while  his 
father  left  him  an  intellectual  heredity  by  being  himself  the  author  of 
a  number  of  most  recondite  works. 

With  these  advantages  it  may  be  thought  that  if  it  were  not  for  his 
chosen  pursuits  and  intellectual  interests.  Sir  John  Lubbock  might 
have  led  the  easy  life  of  a  coimtry  gentleman,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
maxim  as  to  the  difficulty  of  following  diflerent  paths  in  life  at  the 
same  time  would  not  apply  to  him.  For  with  the  modem  division  of 
labour,  the  practical  function  of  the  monetary  head  of  a  well- 
ordered  banking  establishment  might  be  made  very  nominal,  and  his 
actual  employment  of  time  in  Lombard  Street  might  be  limited  to  a  few 
concentrated  moments  now  and  then.  But  facts  as  they  took  place  are  op- 
posed to  such  a  theory  in  the  present  case.  The  boy  was  educated  first 
at  a  piivate  school  and  afterwards  at  Eton ;  but  instead  of  being 
able  to  continue  his  classical  studies  at  the  University  in  the 
usual  way,    he    was    removed  from    school     before    reitchiag   the 
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age  of  fifteen.  Two  of  the  partners  in  the  banking  firm  wer» 
suddenly  taken  ill,  and  it  became  necessary  that  the  boy  should 
at  once  leap  the  gulf  between  Eton  and  Lombard  Street.  Per- 
haps the  absence  of  a  complete  course  at  school  and  university  ha» 
not  injuriously  affected  him ;  it  is  said  with  some  plausibility  that  if  a 
boy  is  to  become  an  original  worker,  his  best  chance  of  attaining  that 
end  lies  in  being  kept  out  of  any  regular  curriculum,  which  often  sup- 
plies the  mind  with  cony  entionalities  that  destroy  its  primitiye  hunger,, 
and  tends  to  mould  such  as  pass  through  the  scholastic  mill  in  a  cultured 
but  not  an  invariably  striking  pattern. 

The  practical  work  of  the  bank  occupied  the  boy's  daily  attention, 
but  in  his  leisure  time  he  devoted  many  hours  to  the  completion  of  hia 
education,  and  at  his  pleasant  home  in  Kent  began  those  natural 
history  pursuits  with  which  his  name  is  so  distinctively  associated. 

Bom  in  London,  on  the  dOth  April,  1834,  in  1856  he  married  Miss. 
Ellen  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Peter  Hordem,  of  Ohorlton-oum- 
Hardy,  Lancashire,  by  whom  he  has  a  flourishing  family  of  both  sona 
and  daughters. 

In  1865  his  father  died,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  The  dasa 
of  works  proceeding  from  the  late  Sir  John  William  Lubbock  will  shew 
that  he,  too,  was  no  amateur.  In  1830  he  published  a  treatise,  **  On 
Probability ;"  in  Hie  years  immediately  following  appeared  works,  bearing 
his  name,  upon  various  astronomic  subjects,  the  computation  of  eclipses, 
the  determination  of  the  distance  of  comets,  the  theory  of  the  moon  and 
planetary  perturbation.  His  sense  of  order,  which  alone  can  have 
enabled  his  son  to  follow  pursuits  so  multifarious  as  those  which  have 
engaged  him,  may  be  evidenced  by  a  volume  on  the  '*  dassifioation  of 
Different  Branches  of  Human  Knowledge,"  published  in  1838,  and  a 
work  upon  a  system  of  clearing  cheques  for  London  bankers,  published  in 
1860.  Bichard  Lubbock,  too,  was  a  writer  on  chemical,  botanic,  and 
medical  subjects,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  first 
half  of  this. 

In  1865,  Sir  John  Lubbock  stood  for  West  Kent  as  a  Liberal,  and 
was  beaten.  In  1868,  he  retired  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lowe,  after  nomina- 
tion for  the  representation  of  the  University  of  London  by  a  committee 
of  men  of  the  highest  scientific  eminence.  After  five  years'  patience, 
which  included  another  unsuccessful  attempt  for  West  Kent,  he  was 
elected,  in  1870,  for  the  borough  of  Maidstone. 

Sir  John  is  not  a  voluminous  writer  on  political  topics,  but  he  won 
Attention    not    very    long    ago    by    an    artide    (NtMUewth    Cmt%try, 
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March,  1877)  on  the  "Imperial  Policy  of  Great  Britain."  As^ 
member  of  Parliament,  it  is  sufficient  briefly  to  note  the  measurea 
▼Inch  he  has  piloted  through  the  House  of  Commons,  to  shew 
that  he  has  been  no  mere  lazy  ornament  of  the  benches,  or 
gossip  of  the  premier  club,  but  a  practical  and  oonspiouous^ 
iqvreeentatiye  of  many  and  important  interests : — ''  The  Apothecaries' 
Con^Miny  Medical  Act  Amendment  Bill,"  **  The  Bank  Holiday  Bill/^ 
''The  Falsification  of  Accounts  Bill,"  ''The  Bankers'  Book  Eridence^ 
Bill,"  «  The  College  of  Surgeons  Medical  Act  Amendment  Bill,"  <<Tbe 
Uniyersity  of  London  Medical  Act  Amendment  Bill,"  "  The  Absconding 
Debtors  Bill,"  and  "  The  Factors  Acts  Amendment  Bill."  These, 
with  the  exception  of  the  well  known  "  Bank  Holiday  Bill,"  are 
mainly  of  a  technical  order ;  but  one  measure  which  is  not  yet  carried, 
though  it  has  thrice  passed  its  second  reading,  the  ''  Ancient 
Monuments  Bill,"  represents  a  more  ideal  order,  and  marks  8ir  John's 
inedilection  for  arohseological  studies,  and  his  love  for  something  more 
than  the  sufficiently  estimated  life  of  to-day.  The  principle  of  the  Bill 
is  that  if  the  owner  of  any  ancient  or  pre -historic  monument  wishes  to- 
destroy  it,  he  should  be  required,  before  doing  so,  to  give  the  nation 
the  option  of  its  purchase  at  a  reasonable  price.  However  desirous  ta 
protect  and  preserve  the  rare  relics  of  the  remote  past,  we  may  allow 
that  the  Bill,  once  become  law,  might,  if  vexatiously  exercised,  be  made- 
to  press  rather  hardly  on  the  rights  of  private  property,  though  the 
oonstitution  of  the  proposed  Commission  may  fairly  be  considered  a 
guarantee  that  in  practice  this  would  not  occur.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  action  of  such  a  law  would  no  doubt  be  most 
beneficial ;  but  we  can  imagine  an  ancient  camp  or  txmiulus,  guarded 
by  an  irate  antiquary,  standing  in  the  way  of  a  proposed  new  road.. 
It  would  then  be  a  case  of  "  pull  devil,  pull  baker"  between  the  lusty 
present  and  the  tottering  past.  But  as  every  ArchsBological  Society  in 
the  kingdom  petiti6ned  for  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  its  provisions  were 
directed  rather  towards  awakening  owners  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
what  their  carelessness  might  otherwise  allow  to  be  destroyed,  than  to 
hamper  them  in  any  practical  disposition  of  their  property.  True  to 
bis  old  friends,  the  silent  recorders  of  the  past,  the  speaking  stones  of 
bistory,  Sir  John  was  at  his  post  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment on  the  17th  January,  and  gave  notice  of  motion  of  his  "  Bill  for 
tiie  Preservation  of  Andent  Monuments." 

By  his  Bank  Holiday  Bill,  Sir  John  Lubbock  added  four  new 
statute  holidays  to  the  two  already  in  existence,  and  so  far  has  this  friend 
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of  busy  bees  earned  the  gratitude  of  hard- worked  holiday-lovers  that 
he  has  taken  his  place  in  the  calendar  of  their  heroes  as  ''Saint 
Lubbock."  With  this  fact  in  view  many,  no  doubt,  will  be  surprised 
io  learn  that  a  pamphlet  was  written  in  1871  by  a  well-informed  man 
{W.  R.  Smee,  F.8.A.),  not  altogether  praising  Sir  John  for  his  Bill, 
but  expressing  disappointment  at  its  niggardliness  in  the  number  of 
holidays.  Bearing  in  mind  the  modem  cry  as  to  the  luxurious  longing 
for  holidays  that  is  growing  upon  our  workers,  we  were  astonished  to 
find  from  this  pamphlet  how  very  numerous  were  ancient  holidays  in 
this  country.  So  recently  as  the  year  1824  there  were  thirty-nine 
holidays  at  the  Bank  of  England;  so  far  back  as  1647  the  second 
Tuesday  in  every  month  was  appointed,  by  ordinance  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  asarecreation  dayinlieu  of  the  holy  days,  "heretofore  sui)er- 
«titiously  used  and  observed."  K  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  to  replace  all  the 
holidays  that  have  been  abolished,  before  he  can  enjoy  full  canonisation 
AS  a  saint,  he  will,  in  these  days  of  high  pressure  and  feverish  com- 
petition, have  a  somewhat  arduous  labour  before  him. 

One  of  Sir  John's  most  important  City  achievements  has  been  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  country  clearing  of  cheques ;  an  arrange* 
ment  which  greatly  facilitates  business,  and  need  not  be  more 
particularly  described  here,  save  by  the  statement  that  in  the  London 
•Clearing  House  each  banker  has  a  place,  and  each  receives  the  cheques 
•drawn  on  himself,  paying  or  receiving  the  difference  between  their 
aggregate  and  that  of  cheques  paid  in  to  him  on  other  bankers,  by  a 
draft  on  the  Bank  of  England  drawn  by  or  for  the  Inspector  of  the 
•Clearing  House.  To  Babbage  is  ascribed,  though  with  questionable 
foundation  in  fact,  the  credit  of  the  original  suggestion ;  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  work  was  the  extension  to  country  banks  of  the  system 
followed  by  London  bankers ;  and  country  cheques  are  now  forwarded 
to  a  London  clearing  house  in  a  mass  instead  of  separately  to  the 
43everal  banks  on  which  they  may  be  drawn  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  is  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  London  Association 
of  Bankers,  and  represents  them  in  Parliament;  he  contributes  to 
financial  literature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  International  Coinage 
Commission. 

He  is  not  one  of  those  who  regard  the  present  system  of  currency  as 
dangerous  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  is  of  opinion  that  no 
change  in  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  would  obviate  the  recurrence  of 
financial  panics ;  shewing  how,  when  an  imusually  high  rate  of  interest 
is  reached  among  one  of  the  trading  communities,  it  is  not  found  to  be 
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isolated  in  such  respect,  but  to  be  surrounded  by  others  whose 
interior  credit  is  similarly  impaired  for  the  time. 

In  his  speech  on  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  he  told  an  amusing  banker's 
story,  which  shews  at  once  the  awkwardness  of  heavy  metal  as  currency 
and  the  fact  that  metal,  equally  with  paper,  may  come  to  be  regarded  as 
butasymbol.  ''During  the  panic  of  18  25,  a  poor  woman  went  to  Williams's 
Bank  in  the  West  of  England,  changed  a  number  of  notes  for  gold,  and 
set  out,  in  her  mind  much  relieved,  to  walk  home.  But  though  her 
heart  was  light,  her  pockets  were  heavy,  and  before  she  had  got  half 
way  she  began  to  repent  what  she  had  done,  and  feeling  very  tired,  sat 
down  to  rest  and  count  her  treasure.  While  she  was  doing  so  a  butcher 
boy  came  by,  and  at  once,  seeing  the  state  of  the  case,  informed  her, 
with  that  ready  wit  which  characterises  butcher  boys,  that  he  was  sorry 
for  her,  for  she  evidently  did  not  know  that  the  Sovereign  Bank  in 
London  had  stopped  payment.  The  story  added  that  she  jumped  up, 
hurried  back  to  the  bank,  and,  after  abusing  the  astonished  cashier, 
insisted  on  having  back  her  notes  " 

Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  examination  system,  as  a 
means  of  entrance  into  Government  appointments,  is  overdone ;  Sir  John 
Lubbock  is  not  of  that  persuasion,  but  regards  it  as  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  system  of  favouritism.  In  1869  appeared  a  pamphlet 
bearing  his  name,  as  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  London  Bankers,  entitled 
"A  Proposal  to  Extend  the  System  Pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  to  Candidates  for  Commercial  Appointments :  A 
Letter  to  the  Bankers,  Merchants,  and  Directors  of  Public  Companies 
in  the  City  of  London."  This  letter  referred  to  the  celebrated  Order  in 
Council  of  the  21st  May,  1855,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  it  was 
"expedient  to  make  provision  for  testing,  according  to  fixed  rules, 
the  qualifications  of  the  young  men  who  may  from  time  to  time  be 
proposed  to  be  appointed  to  the  junior  situations  in  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  Civil  Establishments.  Four  points  were  established  in  regard 
to  qualification :  age,  physical  condition,  character,  knowledge  and 
abiHty.  Very  interesting  statistics  were  adduced,  shewing  that  out  of 
over  40,000  candidates  "a  very  small  proportion  failed  solely  or 
chiefly  in  what  may  be  called  the  scholastic  portion  of  the  examina- 
tion." That  is  to  say,  out  of  something  over  7,000  failures  in 
knowledge  and  ability,  three  per  cent,  only  owed  their  rejection  to 
deficiency  in  the  prescribed  tests  of  general  intelligence  and  cultivation, 
the  remainder  to  failure  to  satisfy  the  examiners  on  the  ordinary 
educational  ground,   which  ground  included,    however,  the  subjects 
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specially  connected  with  the  practical  work  of  each  office.  Doubtless, 
to  those  who  object  to  competitive  selection,  it  may  seem  that  this  pro- 
portion helps  their  argument,  for  the  reason  that  while  an  examination 
in  specific  subjects  may  favour  him  whose  memory  is  most  suited  to  the 
cram  system,  the  tests  of  general  intelligence  and  cultivation,  which 
discover  the  real  calibre  of  the  candidate,  are  allowed  to  be  almost 
inoperative.  The  matter  is  a  difficult  one,  for  without  more  acquaintance 
with  a  young  man  than  an  examiner  can  possibly  have,  it  is  difficult  to 
penetrate  his  crust,  whether  of  nervousness,  shyness,  or  superficial 
showiness,  and  discover  what  he  really  is  as  regards  general  intelligence 
and  cultivation.  Some  standard,  however,  must  be  agreed  upon,  for 
the  opponents  of  examinations  would  scarcely  go  back  to  selection  by 
favoxir,  which,  rarely  of  wisdom,  is  most  often  due  to  chance,  or 
to  the  importunity  of  candidates. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  arrangements  touch  junior 
appointments  only  ;  and  while  positions  involving  large  responsibility 
and  special  capacities  are  given  to  those  only  who  have  proved  them- 
selves worthy  in  the  largest  and  most  difficult  examination  of  all,  the 
competition  of  life  (whether  such  have  previously  held  subordinate 
appointments  or  not),  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  such  a  method  of 
selection  among  young  men. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  may  be  seen  to  be  speaking  from  exx)erience 
when  he  cites  the  evils  arising,  not  in  public  offices,  but  in  private 
establishments  from  the  absence  of  any  test  regulating  admission. 
"  I  do  not  indeed  deny,"  he  says,  **  that  the  personal  interests  of  private 
employers  would  probably  always  check  many  of  the  very  grosa 
scandals  which  have  from  time  to  time  occurred  in  public  offices,  but 
on  the  other  hand  I  may  point  out  that  the  pressure  of  friends  and 
relations,  of  customers  and  directors,  notoriously  leads  in  some  cases  to 
inefficient  and  objectionable  appointments."  His  argument  for  the 
adoption  of  competitive  examinations  for  commercial  appointments  is 
a  most  practical  and  cogent  one: — *'If  (Government  secures  better 
candidates,  private  employers  will,  if  they  do  not  take  care,  have  to  put 
up  with  worse." 

On  taking  up  this  subject,  Sir  John  Lubbock  discovered  what  he 
had  not  known  before—that  the  Bank  of  England  had  for  many  years^ 
had  in  operation  a  regularly  organised  system  of  entrance  examination 
of  their  own.  There  are  other  banks,  we  believe,  which  follow  a 
similar  coiirse  with  more  or  less  formality.  But  the  point  brought 
forward  by  Sir  John  was  that  each  firm,  especially  among  the  smaller 
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companies,  could  not  readily  institute  a  machinery  of  examination  of  its 
own;  he  therefore  proposed  that  the  Council  of  the  City  of  London 
College  should  be  requested  to  do  for  the  bankers  and  commercial  firms 
what  the  Civil  Seryice  Commissioners  should  do  for  the  Gbvemment 
offices.  The  Principal  of  the  College  was  found  quite  ready  to  assist, 
and  the  matter  was  brought  into  a  state  capable  of  ready  practical 
o]^;anisation. 

Before  entering  more  particularly  into  any  of  Sir  John's  more 
purely  scientific  work,  the  very  numerous  appointments  or  honourable 
positions  which  he  holds  may  be  briefly  referred  to.  In  addition  to 
what  has  already  been  named,  he  is  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  London,  was  a  member  of  the  Public  School  Commission  and  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  has  lectiired  before 
the  British  Association,  the  Eoyal  Listitution,  and  at  many  of  our 
larger  towns.  He  has  been  Vice-President  of  the  former  Association, 
of  the  Boyal  and  Linnean  Societies,  and  President  of  the  Ethnological 
Society,  afterwards  the  Anthropological  Institute,  and  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society.  At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Archseological 
Congress  held  in  this  county  he  was  chairman.  He  is  possessed  of  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  is  a  magistrate,  and  a  Fellow, 
in  addition  to  the  societies  named,  of  the  Geographical,  the  Geological, 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  other  scientific  bodies  both  in  England 
and  abroad.  It  seems  necessary  to  add  that  he  has  always  been  an 
early  riser,  and  contrives,  whenever  possible,  to  do  some  hours'  work 
before  breakfast.  It  has  very  fairly  been  said  that  he  does  as  much 
mechanical  work  every  day  as  would  entitle  him  to  a  very  fair  return 
on  the  wages  of  an  artisan. 

Toung  Lubbock  became  a  naturalist  very  early  in  life,  his  taste  in 
this  direction  being  fostered  by  his  father,  and  greatly  stimulated  when 
Darwin  settled  as  the  near  neighbour  of  the  family  at  Down.  His 
special  field  of  observation  has  been  certain  groups  of  insects  and 
Crustacea,  and  specially  wild  flowers,  considered  in  relation  to  insects  as 
performing  for  them  the  processes  of  botanical  marriage.  An  illustrated 
work  on  this  subject  was  issued  in  1875,  in  the  preface  to  which  is  very 
pleasantly  shadowed  forth  the  author's  attitude  towards  the  work 
out  of  which  his  treatise  grew: — ''It  is  not  without  much  diffidence 
that  I  venture  on  the  present  publication.  For  though  as  an 
ontomologist  I  have  necessarily  been  long  familiar  with  our  conmion 
wild  plants,  I  had  made  no  serious  study  of  botany  xmtil  recent 
researches  brought  prominently  before  us  the  intimate^l^^lHtJ^ons^wi^oh 
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exist  between  flowers  and  insects.  My  observations  and  notes 
on  this  subject  were  originally  prepared  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
in  my  children  that  love  of  natural  history  from  which  I  myself  have 
derived  so  much  happiness." 

It  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  realised  that  all  sciences  purely  and 
simply  followed  are  branches  of  theology,  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  extends  to  the  flower  of  the  fleld  and  the  instincts  of  the  bee. 
Into  this  kingdom  the  truth  still  holds  that  it  is  hard  for  those  that  have 
riches  to  enter.  Luxury  for  the  most  part  absorbs  its  victims ;  fathers 
who  teach  their  children  only  to  revel  in  the  idleness  of  wealth  are 
debarring  them  from  that  happiness  of  lively  interest  which  a  wealthy 
baronet,  the  heir  of  wealthy  baronets,  plainly  confesses  he  derives  from 
the  study  of  natural  history  ;  and  in  his  rare  case,  as  in  all,  it  is  not 
languid  amateurish  attention  that  gains  the  pleasure,  but  pursuit,  which 
is  real  honest  labour.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  Sir 
John's  labours  is  the  marvellous  record  of  his  minute  observations  of 
the  habits  of  ants.  The  accoimt  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  and  treats  scientiflcally  and  by  illustration  of  the 
intelligence,  the  afPection,  the  personal  character,  the  memory,  the 
senses,  the  behaviour,  the  habits,  of  ants  at  home,  among  strangers,  of 
ants  sober,  intoxicated,  under  chloroform.  We  feel  how  vast  a  com- 
mimity  is  in  our  midst  that  is  not  of  us,  by  reason  of  our  being  limitary 
ourselves.  With  regard  to  their  voices,  Sir  John  says : — **  Our  range  [of 
sound]  is  .  .  .  very  limited,  and  the  universe  is  probably  full  of  sounds 
which  we  cannot  perceive." 

The  dependency  of  plants  on  insects,  we  are  told,  was  first  observed 
by  a  German  eighty-five  years  ago ;  but  the  subject  fell  out  of  notice 
until  Darwin — Sir  John  Lubbock's  father  in  science — published  his 
researches.  Still,  we  are  assured,  *'the  subject  is  comparatively  new 
and  many  of  the  observations  have  not  yet  stood  that  ordeal  of  repe- 
tition which  they  will  no  doubt  experience.  While,  therefore,  I  believe 
that  the  facts  will  be  found  in  the  main  correct,  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them  must,  in  many  cases,  be  regarded  rather  as  suggestions  than 
as  well-established  theories.  The  whole  subject  is  one  which  is  most 
interesting  in  itself,  and  will  richly  repay  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  it." 

It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  lesson  of  the  manner  in  which  Mother 
Nature  has  given  to  the  least  of  her  children  the  secret  of  mutual  help, 
to  learn  how  the  wild  flower  attracts  the  insect  by  its  colour,  and  its 
form,  and  its  honey,  yields  up  its  ripest  nectar,  and  in  so  doing  receives 
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the  love  message  of  its  floral  mate  from  the  insect  which  has  visited  her 
a  moment  before  in  a  distant  cluster.  Where  the  wind  is  the  fertiliser, 
Darwin  has  found  that  the  flower  **  never  has  a  gaily-coloured  corolla." 
The  insects  with  their  delicate  mouths  and  colour-loving  eyes  not  only 
choose  what  is  most  sweet  and  beautiful,  but  make  it  more  so  by  their 
ministrations. 

All  who  know  anjrthing  of  Shelley  will  remember  the  description  of 
the  garden  where  the  Sensitive  Plant  grew  ; 

And  the  rose,  like  a  njnmph  to  the  bath  addressed. 
Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast, 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  sold  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare  ; 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up, 
As  a  Mcenad,  ih  moonlight-coloured  cup, 
Till  the  fiery  star  which  is  its  eye 
Gazed  tlurough  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky  ; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose  — 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows — 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime, 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 

After  the  lady  of  the  garden  died,  and  there  was  none  who  came 
thither,  to  love  and  tend  the  flowers,  the  picture  gradually  changed ;  the 
sweet  blossoms  vanished,  for  seeds  of  ruder  plants  were  blown  in  and 
grew  and  choked  them,  and  their  spirits  perhaps  followed  their  lost 
mistress.     The  invaders  were  ^*loathliest  weeds," 

Whose  coarse  leaves  were  splashed  with  many  a  speck, 
Like  the  water-snake's  l>elly  and  the  toad's  back  ; 
And  thistles,  and  nettles,  and  darnels  rank, 
And  the  dock,  and  henbane  ;  and  hemlock  dank 
Stretched  out  its  long  and  hollow  shank, 
And  stifled  the  air  till  the  dead  wind  stank. 

And  plants  at  whose  names  the  verse  feels  loth, 
Filled  the  place  with  a  monstrous  undergrowth, 
Prickly  and  pidpous  and  blistering  and  blue, 
Livid,  and  starred  with  a  liuid  dew. 
*♦♦**♦♦ 

And  hour  by  hour,  when  the  air  was  still, 
The  vapoiurs  arose  which  have  strength  to  kill. 

Those  who  are  wont  to  call  everything  which  transcends  their 
Tmderstanding  by  the  epithet  dreamy,  used  in  its  depreciatory  sense, 
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would  probably  so  characterise  these  stanzas.  But  Sir  John  Lubbock 
cannot  be  accused  of  having  m  unpractical  mind,  and  at  a  lecture 
recently  delivered  at  Brighton  he  disclosed  the  scientific  basis  of 
Shelley's  instincts.  As  reported  at  the  time — "The  strange  dis- 
tinction between  beautiful  and  hideous  plants  was  curiously  illustrated 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Bees,  it  seems,  are  fond  of  pleasant  odours  and 
bright  colours,  and  affect  plants  in  which  we  ourselves  take  pleasure. 
If  a  bee  is  watched  in  its  progress  through  a  garden,  it  will  be  found 
hovering  over  the  mignonette,  the  roses,  the  tall  white  lilies,  the 
lavender,  and  all  other  flowers  of  either  bright  colour  or  sweet  scent. 
Flies,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  livid  yellow,  dingy  red,  and  very 
unpleasant  smelling  plants.  The  bee  is  a  fastidious  insect  of  sensitive 
tastes.  The  fly  is  a  species  of  insectoid  vulture,  with  a  natural  pro- 
clivity for  carrion,  or  anything  resembling  it.  Anyone  who  takes  a 
couple  of  plates  and  places  them  on  the  lawn,  a  yard  apart,  putting  on 
one  a  specimen  of  the  abominable  underground  fungus,  the 
'  stinkhom,'  and  on  the  other  a  glass  of  moss-roses,  will  see  that  in  a 
few  minutes  the  foul-odoured  fungus  will  be  covered  with  flies,  while 
the  bees  will  flock  to  the  vase  of  roses.  It  is  to  this  love  of  bees  for 
beautiful  colours  and  pleasant  smells  that  we  owe  our  choicest  flowers. 
Flowers,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  pointed  out  at  some  length,  and  as  is 
now  generally  known,  are' principally  fertilised  by  insects.  The  bee 
flying  from  flower  to  flower  carries  the  golden  grain  from  the  withers  of 
one  to  deposit  it  on  the  pistil  of  the  next.  .  .  .  The  most  lovely 
flowers  have  attracted  bees,  and  consequently  the  finest  blossoms  of  the 
year  have  been  cross-fertilised  each  by  the  other.  Thus,  for  century  after 
century,  flowers  have  been  growing  more  and  more  beautiful ;  while, 
strangely  enough,  a  similar  process  has  been  going  on  in  the  case  of 
those  plants  which  are  affected  by  flies,  and  their  unwholesome 
and  disagreeable  qualities  have  become  intensified." 

The  results  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  labours  in  natural  history 
appear  to  have  begun  to  shew  themselves  in  1853,  when  he  contributed 
four  treatises  on  special  subjects  to  a  technical  journal.  To  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society"  he  contributed  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-three,  and  also  to  the  Entomological  and  other 
journals.  The  years  following  1853  shew  one  or  more  special  studies 
published  in  each.  In  1857  appeared  three,  in  1858  four,  in  1860  and 
1861  two,  in  1862  and  1863  three,  1864  and  1865  one,  1866  and  1867 
two,  and  so  on  to  the  present  time,  shewing  at  the  least  a  very  steady 
habit  of  application  to  work.  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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In  1867  Bir  John  Lubbock  entered  into  the  great  and  long- 
continued  diflcuseion  upon  the  primitiye  condition  of  man,  his  two 
principal  works  being  "Prehistoric  Times,"  and  ''The  Origin  of 
(Svilisation  and  Primitive  Condition  of  Man."  In  1854  Dr.  Whatelj 
had  lectured  on  the  **  Origin  of  Civilisation, "  to  the  effect  that 
^men  in  the  lowest  degree,  or  even  anything  approaching  to  the  lowest 
degree,  of  barbarism  in  which  they  can  possibly  subsist  at  all,  never 
did  and  never  can  unaided,  raise  themselves  into  a  higher  condition." 
Therefore,  ''the  first  introducer  of  civilisation  among  savages  is,  and 
must  be,  man  in  a  more  improved  state."  But  as  **  in  the  beginning  of 
the  human  race  there  was  no  man  to  effect  it,"  any  idea  of  improvement 
must  have  been  due  to  Divine  revelation.  Dr.  Whately  declared  these 
conclusions  to  follow  from  natural  reason  independent  of  authority. 
There  is  far  too  much  dependence  on  imaginary  pictures  in  such  argu- 
ments, far  too  little  on  historical  facts.  We  find  from  history  that 
most  of  the  new  departures  of  man  have  been  due  to  the  inventions 
•and  labours  of  men  superior  to  their  fellows,  whether  in  science  or 
religion;  we  have  no  objection  to  call  such  men  the  mediums  of  the 
revelation  of  GK>d,  but  by  the  scientific  mind  they  can  be  reckoned  as 
much  among  natural  developments  as  anything  else.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
^d  not  take  this  ground,  but  proceeded  on  the  hypothesis  of 
natural  selection  and  gradual  progress,  ''utter  barbarism"  being 
in  itself  an  advance  upon  what  preceded  it,  while  the  first 
men  are  the  "first  beings  worthy  to  be  so  called."  This 
may  be  said  to  have  now  become  the  popular  view.  A  short 
time  after  this  paper  appeared,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  stepped  in 
with  his  "  Primeval  Man,"  as  one  doubtful  of  the  strength  of  the 
archiepiscopal  argument,  and  yet  opposed  to  the  dogmatic  dictates  of 
science.  He  very  fairly  rebuked  the  attempts  to  circimiscribe  the  area 
of  so  large  a  question.  "  Whatever,"  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Lewes,  "  is 
inaccessible  to  reason,  should  be  strictly  interdicted  to  research."  And 
very  properly  he  comments  on  so  astounding  a  dogma:— "Here  we 
have  the  true  ring  of  the  old  sacerdotal  interdicts.  Who  is  to  define 
beforehand  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  inaccessible  to  reason  ?  Are  we 
to  take  such  a  definition  on  trust  from  the  priests  of  this  new  philo- 
sophy ?  "  The  Duke  of  Argyll  calls  in  question  the  lax  use  of  the  words 
**  civilised  "  and  "  barbarous,"  which  our  own  prepossession  for  certain 
aptitude  for  the  mechanical  arts  causes  us  to  understand  in  too 
specialised  a  sense.  The  pith  of  his  argument  is  that  if  human  nature 
is  a  divergence  from  brute  nature,  it  is  a  divergence  "  in  the  direction 
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of  greater  physical  helplessness  and  weakness."  That  is  to  say,  it  ia  a 
divergence  which  of  all  others  it  is  most  impossible  to  ascribe 
to  mere  "  natural  selection."  The  rude  qualities  of  the  creature — "  not 
worthy  to  be  called  a  man  " — of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  hypothesis,  **  could 
not  be  modified  in  the  direction  of  greater  weakness  without  inevitable 
destruction,  until  first  by  the  gift  of  reason  and  of  mental  capacities  of 
contrivance,  there  had  been  established  an  adequate  preparation  for 
the  change." 

The  main  weakness,  perhaps,  of  arguments  so  valuable  as  those  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  is  that  when 
basing  themselves  on  facts  in  human  life  they  have  to  depend  upon 
isolated  instances  and  matters  of  report  rather  than  on  any  prolonged 
series  of  careful  observations.  A  traveller  enters  into  some  remote 
region,  and  without  staying  to  understand  the  people  thoroughly^ 
without  the  power  of  tracing  their  course  of  imrecorded  history,  gathers 
with  difficulty,  and  many  mistakes  and  misimderstandings,  the  customs 
that  by  their  strangeness  strike  him  most ;  and  lo,  we  have  material  for 
deduction  of  the  widest  kind.  Sir  John  Lubbock's  argument  supporting 
the  theory  that  savage  races  were  rather  unprogressed  than  retrograded^ 
and  adducing  thec«we  of  a  tribe  in  Baffin's  Bay,  who  "  could  not  be  made 
to  understand  what  wasmeant  by  war,  nor  had  they  any  warlike  weapons," 
(**  Prehistoric  Times,"  p.  410)  the  Duke  of  Argyll  meets  by  the  very 
reasonable  retort,  *  *  No  wonder,  poor  people  I  They  had  been  driven  into 
regions  where  no  stronger  race  could  desire  to  follow  them.  But  that 
their  fathers  had  once  known  what  war  and  violence  meant,  there  is  no 
more  conclusive  proof  than  the  dwelling-pl«ice  of  their  children." 
Sir  John's  rejoinder  is  not  without  force  or  wit; — **  It  is  perhaps 
natural  that  the  head  of  a  great  Highland  clan  should  regard  with 
pity  a  people  who,  'having  once  known  what  war  and  violence 
meant,'  have  no  longer  any  neighbours  to  pillage  or  to  fight;  but  a 
Lowlander  can  hardly  be  expected  seriously  to  reg^ard  such  a  change 
as  one  to  excite  pity,  or  as  any  evidence  of  degradation."  Again, 
with  regard  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  argimient  that  the  condition  of  pri- 
meval man  was  probably  one  without  religion,  on  the  ground  that  some 
savages  have  been  foimd  in  such  a  condition,  while  ''it  is  difficult  io 
believe  that  any  people  who  once  possessed  a  religion,  would  ever 
entirely  lose  it,"  the  Duke  replies  by  adducing  the  scornful  disavowal 
by  men  who  are  highly  civilised  of  "  impressions  of  powers  invisible." 
Sir  John  says: — '* There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  evidence  on  record 
which  would  justify  such  an  opinion,  and  as  far  as  my  private  opinion 
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goes,  I  at  least  have  met  with  no  such  tendency."  Others,  however,. 
may  have  had  a  different  experience,  and  a  highly  civilised  Sadducee  of 
the  most  pronounced  type  would  not  be  difficult  to  find. 

To  Mr.  "Wallace,  who  also  is  prominent  in  the  arena  of  this  discussion, 
Sir  John  Lubbock  refers  with  a  pleasant  friendliness  as  one  who,  with 
characteristic  imselfishness,  had  ascribed  unreservedly  to  Mr.  Darwin 
the  origination  of  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection,  ^^  although,  as  is  well 
known,  he  struck  out  the  idea  indei>eudently  and  published  it,  though 
act  with  the  same  elaboration,  at  the  same  time."  Mr.  Wallace's 
argument  is  that  as  long  as  man  leads  what  may  be  described  as  an 
animal  eodstence,  he  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  would  vary  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rest  of  his  fellow  creatures,  but  **from  the  time 
when  the  social  and  sympathetic  feelings  came  into  active  operation, 
and  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  became  fairly  developed,  man 
would  cease  to  be  influenced  by  natural  selection  in  his  structure ;  as  an 
animal  he  would  remain  almost  stationary;  the  changes  of  the 
surrounding  universe  would  cease  to  have  upon  him  that  powerful 
modifying  effect  which  it  exercises  over  other  parts  of  the  organic 
world."  Then  would  open  out  the  natural  selection,  not  of  body  but  of 
mind  and  character,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  drift  into  any  lower  view  or  callousness 
with  regard  to  humanity,  on  the  ground  of  that  law  of  physical 
selection  which  is  so  perfect  in  its  own  place.  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
while  questioning  the  argimient  that  man's  physical  frame  is  no 
longer  influenced  by  natural  selection  and  that  his  body  has 
become  stationary,  yet  shews  his  willingness  to  accompany  Mr.  Wallace 
into  the  higher  and  less  hide-boimd  regions  of  the  great  subject.  In 
this  partial  objection  he  seems  to  be  right,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  many  men  are  so  undeveloped  in  the  higher  attributes  as  to  be 
mainly  or  almost  only  approachable  by  the  range  of  physical  laws. 
That  this  grand  unfoldmeut  of  a  beneficial  law  should  have  been 
narrowed  in  current  acceptation  is  no  more  than  is  to  be  expected,  for 
the  same  dwarfing  influence  of  the  less  developed  minds  has  injuriously 
affected  every  truth  of  religion  and  science  that  through  the  medium 
o!  the  noblest  minds  has  ever  entered  the  world.  We  may  conclude 
our  review  of  the  question,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock's  relation  to  it,  in 
his  own  worthy  words  : — **Thu8,  then,  the  great  principle  of  Natural 
Selection,  which  is  to  biology  what  the  law  of  gravitation  is  to 
aBtronomy,  not  only  throws  an  unexpected  light  on  the  past,  but 
iUuminates  the  future  with  hope ;  nor  can  I  but  feel  surprised  that 
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a  theory  which  thus  teaches  us  humility  for  the  paat,  faith  in  the 
present,  and  hope  for  the  future,  should  have  been  regarded  as 
necessarily  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  or  the  interests 
of  true  religion." 

Sir  John  Lubbock  is  not  a  scientific  bigot ;  he  retains  the  only  true 
attitude,  that  of  accepting  facts  as  facts,  and  keeping  his  views  from 
being  dogmatic,  and  the  eyes  of  his  mind  open.  He  quotes  Oarl  Vogt 
as  saying,  "Personne,  en  Europe  au  moins,  n'ose  plus  soutenir  la 
Creation  independante  et  de  toutes  pieces  des  esp^ces,"  upon  which  he 
comments  as  follows : — "  Though  this  statement  is  perhaps  not  strictly 
correct,  still  it  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  accepted  by  most,  if  not  by  all,  the  greatest 
naturalists  of  Europe.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how  much,  in  spite  of  all 
that  haj9  been  written,  Mr.  Darwin's  views  are  still  misunderstood. 
Thus  Browning,  in  one  of  his  recent  poems,  says : — 

'  That  mass  man  sprang  from  was  a  jelly  lump 
Once  on  a  time  ;  he  kept  an  aftercourse 
Through  fish  and  insect,  reptile,  bird  and  beast. 
Till  he  attained  to  be  an  ape  at  last. 
Or  last  but  one.*" 

The  expression  here  is  finely  epigrammatic,  but  alas  for  the  facts ! 
Sir  John  says : — "  This  theory,  though  it  would  be  regarded  by  many  as 
a  fair  statement  of  his  views,  is  one  which  Mr.  Darwin  would  entirely 
repudiate.  Whether  fish  and  insect,  reptile,  bird  and  beast,  are  derived 
from  one  original  stock  or  not,  they  are  certainly  not  links  in  one 
sequence." 

Lady  Lubbock  has  accompanied  her  husband  on  his  archaeological 
tours,  and  on  one  occfision  it  fell  to  her  to  write  the  account.  This  was 
in  the  case  of  the  Scandinavian  travels  in  investigation  of  the  ancient 
shell-mounds.  Her  very  interesting  recital  was  contributed  to  the 
"Vacation  Tourists"  of  1862-3,  edited  by  F.  Galton.  It  shews  very 
careful  powers  of  observation  and  record,  and  a  bright,  healthy, 
and  elevated  political  feeling,  too  strong  to  be  hidden.  A  Danish 
anecdote  of  hers  is  too  good  not  to  reproduce  it : — "  I  was  amused  to 
find  ideas  respecting  our  mode  of  speech  prevailing  now  which  I 
fancied  were  exploded  centuries  ago.  One  lady  made  a  remark  to  me 
which  she  evidently  considered  would  be  agreeable,  but  which  astonished 
me  not  a  little.  '  God  dam,'  she  said,  in  the  tone  of  a  person  who  says 
'  It  is  a  fine  day.'  •  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  I,  hardly  able  to  believe 
my  ears.     She  repeated  her  observation  with  emphasis,  adding,  *  You 
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have  that  in  England,  I  know.'  Nor  would  she  believe  my  asrarances 
that  we  did  not  habitually  indulge  in  expressions  of  that  nature." 
Here  was  an  instance  of  the  mirror  of  the  eyes  of  others  being  held  up 
to  our  habits  with  the  same  kind  of  retribution  as  old  sins  are  said  to 
cany  with  them  up  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Some  of  our 
M  sea-captains  must  have  touched  on  the  Danish  coast. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  is  no  unworthy  representative  of  what  are 
termed  modem  people;  he  has  studied  antiquities  more  closely  than 
many  a  professed  antiquary,  but  the  bent  of  his  mind  is  essentially 
modffln.  The  merely  modem  man  is  apt  to  be  insufferably  opinionated 
for  lack  of  philosophic  range,  but  we  do  not  detect  the  smallest 
trace  of  such  a  quality  in  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  who,  indeed,  is 
far  too  many-sided  in  his  pursuits,  and  too  fully  absorbed  in  them 
to  be  narraw  or  bigoted,  whether  in  science  or  in  philosophy. 


tt 


THE  GAEDENEE'S  WIFE. 
Great  news  !  great  news ! "  the  Magpie  said. 


'*  The  Gardener's  wife  is  brought  to  bed 
The  garden  I  have  visited. 

"*'  And — I  declare  I  laughed  outright — 
It's  such  a  horrid  little  fright ! 
It  can  not  even  stand  upright ! 

**  No  horns,  no  tail,  no  beak,  no  daw. 
No  hoof  to  shield  its  little  paw  ; 
So  poor  a  chick  I  never  saw  ! " 

The  Peacock  said,  "  Another  day. 
My  call  of  state  I'll  go  and  pay. 
The  woman's  beautiful,  they  say." 
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Next  morning,  at  the  early  hour 

When  dew  drops  gem  the  lily  flower, 

A  concourse  sought  the  moss-lined  bower. 

An  orange  grove  threw  shadow  dark. 
They  heard  a  dog's  shrill,  watchful  bark  ; 
Then,  a  voice  clearer  than  the  lark. 

The  Nightingale,  in  thicket  lone, 

Had  tuned  his  song,  but  paused,  to  own 

Music  dwelt  in  that  royal  tone. 

A  woman,  clothed  in  beauty  rare, 
Held  in  her  arms  an  infant  fair ; 
Their  only  veil,  her  golden  hair. 

The  light  of  heaven  shone  from  her  face  ; 
And  all  of  furred  or  feathered  race. 
Paused,  or  drew  back  a  little  space. 

But,  when  they  saw  her  eyelids  lift. 
Each  straight  forgot  both  guile  and  thrift, 
And  offered  her  his  choicest  gift. 

The  gliding  serpent  paused  awhile, 

Intending  to  impart  his  guile  ; 

Then  vanished,  conquered  by  her  smile. 

The  toad  back  to  his  cave  of  stone 
Bore  his  bright  jewel,  kept  unknown  ; 
The  woman's  eyes  its  fire  outshone. 

The  spider,  hanging,  in  the  will 
To  recommend  her  textile  skill, 
Looked  at  her  fingers,  and  was  still. 


'  Not  yet  your  babe  can  hope  to  fly," 
The  Eagle  said,  *'  but  by  and  bye. 
On  his  own  wings  he'll  cleave  the  sky  !" 
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HOME-SIDE    OF    A    SCIENTIFIC    MIND. 
Continued  from  page  114. 


The  present  series  of  papers  has 
no  pretensions  to  be  a  literary 
composition ;  but  consists  of  jot- 
tings and  fragmentary  notes, 
ra^er  affordinglight  on  a  character 
of  a  rare  order,  tnan  presenting  a 
definite  biofi^phic  form. 

I  know  Bttle  of  my  husband's 
early  life ;  and  the  little  I  do  know 
I  have  learned  chiefly  from  others. 
His  father  was  a  shoemaker,  who 
Hked  science  better  than  business. 
He  cultivated  his  children's  tastes, 
but  could  afford  to  give  them  very 
little  school  education.  From  the 
age  of  fifteen  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  earned  his  own  living  as  a 
school  usher ;  and  studied  in  such 
leisure  time  as  he  could  find  or 
make  for  himself.  He  studied  at 
first  mostly  classics  and  theology, 
hoping  to  become  a  clergyman. 
Some  gentleman  who  was  inte- 
rested in  him  wished  to  send  him  to 
college ;  but  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  took  a  school  of  his  own,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  assist  his  parents. 
A  library  to  which  he  had  been 
allowed  free  access  was  dispersed  ; 
he  could  not  afford  to  buy  the 
books  he  preferred,  and  took  up 
the  study  of  mathematics  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  found  it 
cheaper  to  supply  himself  with 
mathematical  l)ook8  than  any 
others,  since  each  treatise  took  a 
long  time  to  read. 

file  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir 
Oeorge  Everest,  Surveyor-General 
of  India,  who  made  his  way  in  the 
world  entirely  by  his  mathematical 
knowledge,  has  also  told  me  that, 
his  own  choice  of  geometry  as  the 
occupation  of  his  leisure  was  deter- 


mined by  lack  of  means  to  buy 
books  on  other  subjects. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  all  my 
husband's  early  friends  speak  of 
him  as  if  he  had  been  a  saint  from 
his  cradle,  and  as  if  evil  had  been 
naturally  further  from  him  and 
goodness  easier  to  him,  than  other 
men.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
I  never  saw  anyone  in  whom  the 
possibilities  of  evil  seemed  more 
rife.  Why  his  hatred  of  preten- 
sion and  selfishness  hardty  ever 
made  him  uncharitable  to  selfish 
or  conceited  people,  why  his 
multifarious  tastes  did  not  lead  him 
to  fritter  away  his  time,  why  his 
love  of  meditation  did  not  make 
him  idle,  why  his  keen  sense  of 
physical  enjo3Tnent  did  not  cause 
him  to  be  self-indulgent,  why  his 
all-sided  sympathy,  his  love  of 
seeing  others  cheerful,  and  his 
dread  of  giving  pain,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  being  truthful,  and 
above  all,  why  the  delight  which 
women  of  all  ranks  and  ages  took 
in  talking  to  him  and  waiting  on 
him  did  not  make  him  conceited, 
(though  he  enjoyed  their  society 
and  accepted  their  homage  with 
the  unconscious  simplicity  of  an 
idolised  baby),  it  might  not  be  easy 
to  say ;  hut  it  can  hardly  have  been 
for  want  of  a  capacity  for  going 
wrong.  I  gave  the  best  explana- 
tion I  knew  of  when  I  suggested 
the  ''Calling  of  Samuel"  as  the 
subject  for  a  memorial  window  in 
the  cathedral  of  his  native  town. 
I  doubt  if  it  ever  entered  his  head 
since  he  was  born  that  he  had  a 
right  to  dispose  of  his  own  life  at 
all.     In  speaking  to  me  once  of 
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the  alarm  excited  by  the  ''  Leben 
Jesu"  of  Strauss,  he  said  that  how- 
ever the  idea  of  the  life  of  Christ 
got  into  the  world,  there  it  was, 
and  God  sent  it,  and  it  was  the  true 
life  for  man  on  earth,  and  that  was 
enough.  It  was  enough  for  him 
eyidentiy.  Comparing  him  with 
most  Christian  people  whom  I 
have  known,  I  should  say  that 
whereas  they  did  things  because  a 
certain  person  did  them,  or  com- 
manded them,  his  goodness  was 
more  like  that  of  one  who  had  be- 
come so  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  an  ideal  that  he  had 
forgotten  himself  altogether. 

One  of  our  children  looked  up 
from  her  book  one  day  and  sua- 
denly  asked  us,  "What's  Jesus, 
besides  being  a  man  ? ''  I  had  a 
morbid  fear  of  such  a  question, 
because  it  had  been  preventing 
friendships  and  doing  harm  in 
every  dii^3ction  all  round  my  life. 
I  wanted  if  I  could  to  save  the 
little  creature  from  singeing  her 
innocent  wings  at  the  same  name ; 
so  I  tried  to  explain  to  her  that 
nobody  knows,  and  that  she  was 
not  likely  to  find  out  in  this  world ; 
but  that,  as  it  was  a  thing  people 
seemed  very  anxious  to  settle, 
perhaps  the  finding  out  was  what 
was  reserved  for  us  in  the  next. 
My  husband  exclaimed,  as  if  in 
a  rapture,  •*  Thafs  the  answer." 

It  was  the  only  time  in  the  nine 
years  of  our  marriage  that  I  re- 
member his  responiung  to  any- 
thing that  was  said  about  a  future 
life.  The  look  in  his  face,  as  if  I 
had  opened  to  him  a  vision  of 
Heaven,  made  me  feel  more 
strongly  than  I  did  before  that  his 
true  life  was  one  which  none  of  us 
shared  or  knew  much  abouc.  From 
those  who  could  best  have  sym- 
pathised with  his  hsih\t\xBX  feelings, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Denison 
Maurice,  he  was  kept  apart  by 
differences  of  opinion  about  some- 
thing of  which  I  could  only  make 


out  that  it  was  connected  somehow 
with  the  words,  **At-onement," 
"  Mediator,"  and  **  Gk)od  news." 

His  own  notion  of  comradeship 
may  be  fairly  gathered  from  the 
following  stanzas,  written  some- 
thing over  thirty  years  ago : — 

Thi  Fellowship  of  the  Dead. 
Fellowship  of  spirits  bright, 
Crowned  with  laurel,  clful  with  light. 
From  what  labours  are  ye  sped. 
By  what  common  impulse  led; 
With  what  deep  remembrance  bound,, 
Mid  the  mighty  concourse  roimd, 
That  ye  thus  together  stand. 
An  inseparable  band  ? 

Mortal !  weU  hast  thou  divined 
What  the  chains  that  strongest  bind ; 
For  the  free  unfettered  soul 
Bows  to  no  ei^orced  controL 
Sympathv  of  feelings  shared, 
Deeds  achieved,  and  perils  dared, 
These  to  spirits  are, — ^bevond 
Time  and  place, — ^the  noblest  bond. 

All  who  felt  the  sacred  flame 
Risinff  at  Oppression's  name, 
AU  who  toiled  for  equal  laws. 
All  who  loved  the  righteous  cause. 
All  whose  world-embracing  span 
Bound  to  them  each  brother  man, 
Are  upon  the  spirit  coast 
An  indissoluble  host. 

All  who  with  a  piure  intent 

Were  on  Natmre's  knowledge  bent. 

Watched  the  comet's  wheelmg  flighty 

Traced  the  subtle  web  of  light. 

And  the  wide  dominion  saw 

Of  the  Universal  law  ; 

In  this  land  of  souls  agree 

With  a  deep-felt  sympathy. 

All  that  to  the  love  of  truth 
GsLve  the  fervour  of  theii  youth. 
Then  for  others  spread  the  store 
Of  their  rich  and  cmious  lore. 
Bringing  starry  wisdom  down 
To  the  peasant  and  the  clown. 
Are  with  us  in  Spirit  Land, 
An  inseparable  band. 

Whether  they  were  known  to  fame,. 
Whether  Silence  wrapt  their  name. 
Whether  dwellers  in  the  strife. 
Or  the  stiU  and  cloistered  life. 
If  with  pmre  and  humble  thought 
For  the  Good  alone  they  wroug^t^ 
When  the  earthly  life  is  done 
In  the  heavenly  they  are  one. 
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And  their  bouIb  together  twine 
In  a  FellowBhip  divine, 
And  they  see  tne  ages  roll 
Onward  to  their  destined  goal, 
Dark  with  shadows  of  the  past 
Till  the  morning  come  at  last, 
And  an  Eden  bloom  again 
For  the  weary  sons  of  men. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  writer 
of  these  lines  began  some  four 
years  after  they  were  written,  dur- 
ing a  Tisit  I  paid  to  the  college  at 
which  he  was  professor.  I  had 
heard,  long  before,  of  his  leamine 
and  genius,  and  was  disappointed 
to  find  him  so  unlike  my  primitive 
ideas  of  a  scientific  author.  He 
was  considered  a  ereat  acquisition 
at  picnics  and  buls.  Though  he 
did  not  dance  himself,  he  Uked 
seeing  dancine;  was  a  special 
favourite  with  ladies,  and  seemed 
able  and  willing  to  talk  to  any- 
one on  his  or  ner  special  sub- 
ject. I  heard  a  great  deal  about 
him  before  I  knew  much  of  him. 
The  students  used  to  say,  **You 
can't  quote  a  line  of  doggerel  from 
anywhere  but  Mr.  B.  can  tell  you 
the  next."  "  Mr.  D.  knows  every- 
body, and  Mr.  B.  knows  every- 
thing," was  a  proverb  amone  them. 
Mr.  JD.  was  a  professor  who  had 
mixed  in  literary  society  almost  all 
over  Europe.  A  lady  was  once 
giving  a  description  of  the  different 
college  officials  to  a  friend.  **  And 
what  is  the  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics like?"  asked  the  friend.  "  Oh, 
he's  like — the  sort  of  man  to  trust 
your  daughter  with,"  was  the 
reply.  I  called  one  day  on  a  lady, 
and  asked  for  her  children  (who 
were  all  under  seven  years  old). 
The  abstruse  mathematician  had 
taken  them  for  a  walk,  she  said, 
adding  that  she  was  always  happy 
when  he  had  them.  **What  a 
favourite  he  seems  to  be,"  I  re- 
marked. '*  He  is  no  favourite  of 
^e,"  she  said,  "  at  least,  I  don't 
«njoy  his  society.  I  don't  care  to 
be  with  such  very  good  people."  I 


observed  that  I  never  should 
have  suspected  Aim  of  being  too- 
good  to  be  agreeable.  "  Oh,  no," 
she  said,  **ne  never  shews  you 
that  he  thinks  you  wicked,  but 
when  you  are  near  anyone  so  pure 
and  holy,  you  can't  help  feeling 
how  shocked  he  must  be  at  you. 
He  makes  me  feel  very  wicked; 
but  I  am  always  at  ease  about  the- 
children  when  they  are  with  him ;. 
I  know  they  are  getting  some 
good." 

Diiring  that  fij*st  visit  of  mine, 
an  English  clergyman  used  in  con* 
versation  several  droll  Irish  ex- 
clamations. Mr.  B.,  after  looking 
very  nervous  for  some  time,  gave 
him  a  gentle  reproof.  The  clergy- 
man appeared  as  much  astonished 
as  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  re- 
marked that  such  expressions 
meant  nothing  and  were  no  harm^ 
and  that  he  had  only  used  them 
in  fun.  Mr.  B.  said  very  decidedlv 
that  if  people  would  only  think 
from  what  they  were  originally 
derived  they  would  never  use- 
them ;  and  proceeded  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  two  or  three  of 
th^m.  Few  things  have  ever  giveik 
me  so  strong  a  feeling  of  nev^r  he- 
longina  to  oneself  for  a  moment 
—of  being  responsible  for  every 
word  one  utters — as  that  little- 
lecture  on  etymology  did. 

I  think  I  never  saw  anyone  to 
whom  religious  services  afforded 
such  intense  enjoyment  as  to  the 
singular  nature  I  am  attempting 
to  sketch.  Perhaps  for  that  very 
reason  anything  irreverent,  either 
in  the  matter  or  the  manner  of 
such  services,  caused  him  intense- 
pain.  Bad  singing  in  a  respect- 
ably dressed  congregation,  loose, 
hasty  expressions  in  a  sermon,  or 
bad  readmg  by  an  educated  clergy- 
man, he  seemed  to  consider  little 
short  of  a  crime.  I  have  seen  him 
set  his  teeth,  as  if  they  were  all  on 
edge,  in  speaking  of  some  clergy- 
men's    way    of    performing   the 
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service.  This  miglit  have  been 
attributed  to  mere  aesthetic  refine- 
ment ;  but  he  was  nowhere  happier 
than  in  little  village  chapels,  where 
ihe  people  spoke  reverently  in 
their  own  dialect  and  sang  fer- 
vently the  best  tunes  they  knew. 

His  evidently  keen  enjoyment 
of  the  simplest  pleasures,  of  child- 
ish stories,  funny  rhymes,  tame 
pretty  landscapes,  ordinary  dance - 
music,  flowers,  and  even  of  plea- 
sant scents  and  flavours,  was  a  com- 
mon source  of  amusement  to  his 
friends.  He  bore  all  quizzing  on 
the  subject  with  perfect  good  na- 
ture ;  but  he  used,  after  our 
marriage,  to  give  me  privately  to 
understand  that  he  thought  indif- 
ference to  common-place  sources 
of  enjoyment  a  sign  of  an  irre- 
verent habic  of  mind. 

I  asked  him  thoughtlessly  once 
or  twice  what  made  the  sight  or 
touch  of  some  object  so  pleasant. 
I  got  no  answer  but  an  awe-struck 
'*  Hush!  child."  It  was  as  if  for 
him  something  supernal  dwelt  in 
every  minutest  thing. 

A  friend  asked  him  to  give  me 
a  little  instruction  on  the  subject 
of  acoustics.  He  seemed  pleased 
to  have  been  asked.  He  told  me 
he  had  come  to  what  little  know- 
ledge of  music  he  possessed  through 
mathematics. 

He  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  en- 
courage my  special  taste  for 
mathematics,  but  took  every  op- 
portimity  of  pointing  out  to  me 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  of 
poetry.  He  went  to  Killamey 
with  some  friends  of  mine.  On 
their  return  they  told  me  that  in 
crossing  Bmtry  Bay  in  a  boat  he 
had  insisted  on  getting  out  to  walk 
across  Whitty  filand  alone,  while 
they  rowed  round ;  and  that  he  had 
fallen  into  a  bog,  and  been 
nearly  smothered.  They  made 
great  fun  of  the  adventure, 
thinking  that  he  had  left  them 
simply  in  order  to    explore    the 


island.  But  to  the  end  of  his  life 
I  noticed  that  he  never  could  bear, 
in  travelling,  or  when  visiting 
friends,  to  be  very  long  in  any 
one's  society.  Solitary  meditation 
seemed  as  necessary  to  him  as  food, 
— more  so  than  sleep.  They  spoke, 
too,  of  the  way  he  went  into 
cottages,  talking  with  the  peasants, 
partfiSing  of  their  food,  and  enter- 
ing into  their  life.  He  seemed  to 
me  to  have  suffered  intensely  from 
witnessing  their  great  poverty. 

Some  of  the  students  and  their 
sisters  used  to  make  up  parties  to 
go  for  long  rambles  into  the 
country,  and  always  thought  it  a 
great  matter  to  get  him  to  join 
them.  When  he  was  not  with  us 
they  talked  of  him  constantly. 
When  he  was,  he  was  always 
cheerful  and  kind,  and  quite  one 
of  us,  as  full  of  fun  as  any  of  us. 
But  it  was  not  always  easy  to  get 
him  away  from  his  work ;  and  I 
have  known  him  accept  an  invita- 
tion and  then  forget  it  altogether. 
I  heard  many  funny  stories  about 
his  absence  of  mind.  A  couple  of 
years  afterwards  (in  1852)  he 
visited  my  home  in  Gloucestershire. 
He  was  very  kind  and  fatherly  to 
us  younger  members  of  the  family ; 
and  used  to  teach  us  mathematics, 
not  as  a  lesson,  but  as  a  matter  of 
interest. 

His  first  lesson  to  me  was  about 
the  pkth  of  a  planet.  He  described 
the  body  flying  off  into  space,  as 
it  were,  by  the  impidse  of  its  own 
momentum,  yet  prevented  from 
entirely  yielding  to  that  impulse 
by  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  He 
shewed  how  the  gravitation  be- 
comes weaker  and  weaker,  as  the 
planet  goes  further  and  further 
from  the  focus  of  attraction ;  and 
how  it  seems  as  though  it  must 
ultimately  lose  its  hold.  But  by  a 
mathematical  law,  the  momentum 
diminishes  (as  the  distance  be- 
tween the  planet  and  the  sun 
increases)  even    faster    than    the 
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attractive  force  does;  bo  that, 
howerer  strong  tlie  original  im- 
pulse, however  eccentric  the  orbit, 
the  gravitation  ultimately  conquers 
the  tendency  to  escape  from  its 
influence,  and  brings  the  planet 
back  to  revolve  round  the  true 
focus.  He  made  me  write  out  the 
mathematiccd  part  of  my  lesson, 
and  seemed  very  anxious  that  I 
should  have  the  theorem  quite 
clearly  in  my  head.  But  he  gave 
me  no  hint  that  it  was  anything 
more  than  a  problem  in  astro- 
nomy. Since  nis  death  I  have 
found  in  his  handwriting  some 
notes  on  the  subject  of  gravitation. 
They  appear  intended  to  discuss 
the  question  where  a  supple- 
mentary force  ought  to  be  placed 
so  as  to  increase  the  effect  of  the 
sun's  attraction,  and  assist  it  in 
diminishing  the  ellipticity  of  a 
planet's  orbit.  On  the  same  scrap 
of  paper  tire  quotations  from  re- 
ligious poems,  etc. 

His  stanzas  on  the  **  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Dead,"  which  are 
given  above,  appear  to  refer  to 
tne  same  idea.  In  his  "Laws 
of  Thought"  occurs  this  passage : 
"  What  evil  may  be  in  the  eyes  of 
Infinite  wisdom  and  purity,  we 
can  at  best  but  dimly  conjecture; 
but  to  us,  in  all*  its  forms,  whether 
of  pain  or  defect,  or  moral  trans- 
gression, or  retributory  woe,  it  can 
wear  but  one  aspect, — ^that  of  a  sad, 
stem  reality,  against  which,  upon 
somewhat  more  than  the  highest 
order  of  prudential  considerations, 
the  whole  preventive  force  of  our 
nature  may  be  exerted." 

I  wanted  him  to  teach  me  the 
Differential  Calculus.  When  I  first 
began  to  read  it,  it  had  seemed  to 
me  not  right  somehow — not  satis- 
factory ;  till  I  found  an  old  book 
on  Fluxions,  which  I  plunged  into 
by  myself,  and  which  seemed  to 
me  as  clear  as  crystal.  After 
about  a  week's  enjoyment  of  my 
treasure    I    spoke    of    it    to  my 


teacher,  who  said  that  it  was 
antiquated,  and  considered  at 
Cambridge  incorrect.  He  made 
me  put  it  aside  and  go  on  with 
the  Calculus,  which  now  seemed 
clearer  to  me.  When  I  told  him 
of  this  he  replied  that  the  fluxion 
method,  though  clumsy  and  incon- 
venient, was  the  original  and  more 
logical  of  the  two ;  and  that  no  one 
ought  ever  to  read  the  Calculus  in 
its  modem  form  till  he  had  be- 
come familiar  with  the  idea  of  the 
fluxion. 

Besides  teaching  us  mathema- 
tics, Mr.  B.  would  insist  on  reading 
Milton  to  us;  and  he  went  into 
ecstacies  over  bits  of  field  that 
seemed  to  me  just  like  all  other 
fields.  He  discovered  queer  old 
books  on  the  shelves  that  no  one 
else  ever  looked  at.  One  of  the 
family  alluded  to  him  as  "That 
fellow  that  goes  about  the  place 
with  a  Father  imder  each  arm." 
He  was  interested  in  so  many 
things  and  so  reverent  over  even 
the  smallest,  that  he  puzzled  us  all 
a  good  deal. 

I  hardly  know  what  made  me 
say  to  him,  one  day,  while  he  was 
teaching  me,  that  I  wished  he  was 
a  clergyman.  "  Why  so  ?"  he 
asked.  I  said  that  I  thought  he 
was  fit  for  it.  He  seemed  much 
distressed;  and  told  me  that  he 
had  often  thought  of  it  long  ago, 
but  it  could  not  be. 

One  day  I  said  to  him  that  I 
never  dared  talk  to  any  of  my 
teachers  about  certain  things 
which  were  matters  rather  of  feel- 
ing than  of  knowledge,  as  they 
would  be  sure  to  think  I  meant 
something  irreligious.  The  in- 
stantaneous change  from  his  usual 
manner  was  wonderful.  I  felt 
that  for  the  first  time  in  my 
presence  he  had  taken  off  some 
sort  of  mask.  He  begged  me,  in 
a  nervous,  eager  way,  never  to  talk 
about  such  things  to  anyone  but 
himself,  as  people  would  be  sure 
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to  misunderstand  me.  Next  day 
he  put  me  through  a  long  catechism 
as  to  what  I  intended  to  do  with 
my  life ;  and  ended  by  saying  that 
as  he  was  too  old  erer  to  thmk  of 
marrying,  he  would,  if  I  liked,  be 
my  £riend,  and  direct  my  educa- 
tion. But  he  tried  even  then  to 
make  me  see  that  I  had  other 
duties  besides  learning  mathe- 
matics. The  last  chapter  of  the 
''  Laws  of  Thought "  (of  which  he 
was  writing  the  first  rough  draught 
at  the  time)  seems  steeped  in  tnis 
anxiety  to  prove  that  abstract 
science  is  not  the  end  of  existence. 

I  did  not  know  it  tiien,  but  I 
had,  in  my  childish  complaint 
about  people  **  thinking  I  meant 
something  irreligious  when  I 
didn't,"  stumbled  across  the  only 
morbid  idea  to  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  Mr.  B.  ever  yielded,  the 
only  fear  which  ever  made  him 
xmcharitable,  the  feeling  which, 
as  I  afterwards  found,  influenced 
his  whole  life,  and  affected  more 
or  less  all  his  relations  with  society. 
He  could  meet  on  friendly  terms 
clergymen  of  any  denommation, 
and  discuss  with  them  from  the 
outside  questions  of  literary  and 
even  theological  interest,  in  the 
most  cordial  and  courteous  manner. 
But,  like  some  other  scientific  men 
whom  I  have  known,  he  hardly  ever 
would  allow  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  unreserve  with  persons  whom 
he  supposed  to  care  much  for  any 
particular  creed  ;  or  say  anything 
before  them  which  would  shew  his 
real  faith  or  feelings  on  religious 
subjects ;  and  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  since  I  began  to  read 
theology  freely,  he  endeavoured 
to  dissiutde  me  from  doing  so. 

I  ought,  however,  to  notice  one 
striking  difference  between  him 
and  man^  scientific  men  of  his 
way  of  thmking.  So  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  I  never  knew  him  to 
make  a  joke  about,  scarcely  even 

smile  at,  anything  which  was 


sacred  to  any  other  person.  ''Don't 
forget  about  speaking  the  truth  in 
low,^^  he  said  to  me  more  than 
once  within  the  last  few  weeks  of 
his  life;  when  I  was  talking  of 
some  rather  absurd  doings  in  the 
little  religious  world  of  our  village ; 
and  he  explained  to  me  that  Uie 
Greek  meant  more  than  merely 
speaking  the  truth — ^it  implied  being 
thoroughly  true. 

I  have  found  copied  into  one  of 
his  notebooks  these  lines  by  Alex- 
ander Smith : — 
He  who  sneers  at  any  living  hope 
Or  aspiration  of  a  human  heart, 
Is  just  so  many  stages  less  than  God — 
That  universal  and  all-sided  Love. 
I  have  often  heard  him  express 
the  same  thought  himself. 

From  the  time  he  had  offered  to 
imdertake  my  education  I  saw 
little  of  him,  and  corresponded 
with  him  only  about  mathematics ; 
till  1855,  when  he  foimd  me  ill  and 
in  trouble,  and  proposed  to  take 
possession  of  me  and  my  affairs. 
Friends  gave  me  many  warnings  ; 
about  the  difference  in  our  ages ; 
about  his  ill-health,  and  my  own ; 
about  his  small  income,  his  irritable 
nervous  system,  and  overworked 
brain.  He  himself  had  many 
scruples  and  doubts  about  impri- 
soning a  young  girl's  life.  But 
we  made  arrangements  to  be 
married  as  soon  as  possible  ;  in  this 
impromising  fashion,  as  it  might 
have  seemed,  began  a  married  uf  e 
so  happy  that  to  lookback  overmost 
of  it  seems  like  the  remembrance 
of  a  sunny  dream.  The  following 
passages  are  extracted  from  a 
letter  written  to  me  during  our 
short  engagement : — 

Oahbridob,    August  15,    1855. 

"  It  is  delightful  to 

me  to  feel  that  I  can  tell  you  anything 
that  conoems  m3rself  without  ihe  least 
reserve,  and  that  things  which  it 
might  he  vanity  for  me  to  tell  to  other 
people,  may,  without  any  scruple  of 
the  kind,  he  told  to  you.  Well,  then, 
I  may  say  that  I  had  no  conception^ 
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before  I  came  to  Cambridge,  bow 
much  I  was  thought  of  here  ;  not  per- 
b^M  by  the  maas,  but  by  the  con- 
f eased  leaders  of  thought  and  opinion. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  write  down 
what  they  say  about  my  book.  But 
•one  thing  I  may  mention  without  fear 
or  scruple  ;  many  of  the  best  men 
here  have  made  a  study  of  it,  and 
express  to  me  their  perfect  conviction 
•of  the  truth  of  all  its  general  prin- 
.  ciples.  They  see  that  the  views  of 
its  opponents  are  untenable,  and 
founded  upon  insufficient  knowledge. '' 

Then  follow  further  details  of 
such  intercourse : 

"  Now  aU  this  is 

very  gratifying  to  me  ;  not,  I  sincerely 
trust,  from  any  vain  or  selfish  motive, 
but  because  it  is  and  ought  to  be  a 
-delightful  thing  to  gain  tiie  regard  of 
eminent  men,  and  also  because  it 
makes  me  feel  that  I  have  been  instru- 
mental (oh  !  how  thankful  one  ought 
to  feel  for  such  a  privilege  and  honour) 
in  leading  men  to  subjects  of  thought 
and  speculation  which  mi^ht  tend  to 
counteract  the  too  material  tendencies 
^of  the  studies  of  this  place,  and 
which  in  point  of  scientific  truth  and 
accuracy  are  quite  on  a  level  with 
those  studies. 

I  dined  yesterday  in  the  hall  of 
:St.  John's,  and  had  a  great  deal  of 

talk  with    Mr. .      It  was  very 

satisfactory  to  find  how  closely  we 
agree  in  our  opinions  on  the  present 
state  of  mathematical  teachm^  in 
England,  and  how  we  both  felt  in 
-common  that  it  does  not,  and  cannot, 
without  some  great  alteration,  retain 
its  value  as  an  intellectual  discipline. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  read  with  interest 
these  littie  details  which  I  pour  out 
to  you  just  as  if  I  were  only  speaking 
inwardly  to  m3rself.  You,  1  know, 
wiU  rejoice  to  help  me  carry  out  those 
•designs  which,  if  Providence  spare 
my  life  and  health,  I  hope  to  see 
realised  for  the  good  of  learning  and 
the  cause  of  ifuth.  I  tr^  to  dis* 
courage — and  you  must  aid  me  in 
this— every  personal  thought,  every 
reference  to  myself,  and  to  fix  my 
thouffhis  upon  those  higher  motives 
which  ought  to  rule  supreme  in  the 
breast  of  everv  votary  of  knowledge. 
If  I  lived  much  in  the  world  it  mi^t 
be  hard  to  do  this  ;  but  in  the  more 


secluded  sphere  which  I  occupy,  I 
shall  not  fear  to  fail  in  this  and  every 
other  good  effort'* 

Friends  said  afterwards  that  we 
must  have  been  "specially  suited" 
to  each  other.  I  think  a  woman 
must  have  been  very  curiously 
constituted  who  did  not  find  some 
side  of  bis  mind  with  which  she 
seemed  specially  suited  to  sympa- 
thise :  but  I  did  not  at  first  care 
for  most  of  his  favourite  books  or 
pictures ;  I  often  did  not  imder- 
fltand  his  talk  to  other  people ;  and 
bis  wide  and  comprehensive  views 
of  things  were  for  years  an  utter 
mystery  to  me.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  understand  me  less  than  he  did 
most  people.  I  know  that  I  often 
iarred  on  his  intensely  English 
habits  of  mind,  by  thmgs  which 
were  due  to  much  of  my  early  life 
having  been  spent  una  or  French 
Catholic  teachers.  He  told  me 
that  he  thought  the  conditions  of  a 
perfect  friendship  would  bo  totally 
dissimilar  tastes,  natural  character, 
opinions,  and  acquirements,  har- 
monised by  similar  ultimate  objects 
and  views  of  life. 

He  had  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  subject  of  domestic  relations; 
and  faced  the  difficulties  which 
presented  themselves  in  the  same 
reverent  and  scientific  spirit  as 
he  would  a  new  mathematical 
problem.  Family  pc  ace  be  culti- 
vated as  if  it  were  a  tender  plant ; 
it  was  God's  gift ;  to  throw  it  away, 
or  to  allow  me  to  do  so,  by  indulg- 
ing our  own  tempers  and  idiosyn- 
cracies,  would,  I  am  sure,  have 
seemed  to  him  like  spilling  Sacra- 
mental wine  in  a  street  fight. 

The  first  time  that  1  indulged 
in  an  explosion  of  temper  at  bemg 
thwarted,  he  gravely  walked  away. 
I  was  dreadfully  frightened  then ; 
and  of  course  tiie  next  thing  was 
to  try  to  get  up  a  hysteric^  re- 
concUiation.  He  looked  at  me 
for  a  few  minutes  with  the  air 
of  a  kind  doctor  considering  the 
12—2 
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symptoms  of  a  delirious  child; 
and  then  gently  and  tenderly,  but 
very  resolutely,  remarked  that 
I  was  tired  and  had  better  come 
home  and  get  some  dinner.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  my  first 
attempt  at  diversifying  my  exist- 
ence after  that  fashion  was  also 
my  last. 

On  one  occasion,  being  made 
aware  that  a  child  of  his  ^who  was 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  mfluence 
of  music)  was  quarrelling  with  her 
sisters,  he  went  quietly  out  into 
the  garden,  lifted  her  up  in  his 
arms,  carried  her  without  speaking 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  sat 
down  with  her  on  his  knee ;  re- 
marking to  his  brother: — **  Here's 
a  little  girl  who  is  not  very  happy 
just  now.  Will  you  play  to  her?  " 
It  is  not  every  Saul  that  finds  this 
kind  of  David. 

I  remember  once,  not  long  before 
the  birth  of  one  of  our  younger 
children,  apologising  for  contesting 
some  point  rather  hotly,  by  saying 
that  I  was  not  fighting  merely  to 
get  my  own  way ;  I  would  have 
yielded  at  once  had  I  not  thought 
the  matter  important  for  the  chil- 
dren's welfare.  He  told  me  that 
nothing  was  so  important  to  chil- 
dren's welfare  as  harmony  between 
their  parents ;  and  that  no  educa- 
tional advantage  that  a  mother 
could  procure  for  her  child  could 
ever  compensate  to  it  for  the  in- 
jury which  she  inflicted  on  it  by 
indulging  for  a  moment  any  feeling 
of  irritation  against  its  father 
before  its  birth. 

He  had  read  a  great  many 
medical  books,  especially  such 
works  as  those  of  the  brothers 
Combe.  He  was  much  attached 
to  the  late  Dr.  Barter,  who  had 
spent  thirty  years  in  the  study  of 
non-medicinal  therapeutic  agents ; 
and  he  insisted  on  my  consulting 
Dr.  Lydia  Fowler,  the  phren- 
ologist, saying  that  I  should  gain 
from   a  woman  like    that  much 


valuable  information  which  I 
should  find  it  hard  to  ac* 
quire  elsewhere.  He  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  adding  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge  about  the 
nature  of  human  relationships;  and 
often  answered  my  questions  by 
some  references  to  ''  mesmerism." 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  material- 
istic views  of  brain-action  have 
an  irreligious  and  immoral  ten- 
dency.  I  certainly  never  met 
anyone  more  invariably  conscien- 
tious and  reverent  than  my 
husband;  nor  anyone  who 
seemed  so  constantly  to  remember 
that  thought  and  emotion  are^ 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  physi- 
cal machinery  of  the  brain. 

A^ain,  he  had  clear  and  well- 
considered  ideas  about  the  relative 
position  and  mutual  duties  of  the- 
different  members  of  a  household. 
I  at  first  made  one  or  two  feeble 
little  attempts  at  doing  what  I  had 
gathered  from  tracts  to  be  the- 
duty  of  a  young  woman  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  clergyman' a- 
house  towards  a  man  of  the  world 
who  had  not  had  that  advantage. 
They  were  summarily  put  down. 
It  was  no  business  of  mine  whether 
he  said  his  prayers  or  not,  I  was 
given  to  understand.  So  also  it 
was  a  man's  own  business  to- 
decide  to  wliat  work  he  should 
devote  his  life ;  and  to  what  extent 
he  was  to  sacrifice  himself  and  his 
family  to  his  work.  It  was  a 
man's  place  to  decide  for  himself 
what  he  wanted  or  ought  to  do;^ 
his  wife's  was  to  make  him  define 
clearly  what  he  himself  did  want 
to  do ;  to  help  him  to  find  out  how 
it  could  best  be  done,  and  then  to 
be  resolute  in  insisting  on  hia 
doing  it.  When  once  he  had 
made  me  clearly  understand  that 
he  intended  to  tolerate  no  inter- 
ference with  either  his  religion  or 
his  work,  he  was  as  docile  as  a 
lamb  about  everything  else. 

Soon  after^our^  marriage  Uoimd. 
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^  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  blank 
Terse  on  some  classical  subject. 
"  What's  this  ?  "  I  asked.  **  Some 
poetry  of  mine."  I  read  half 
through  the  paper.  I  had  been 
told  he  was  overworked.  I  had  to 
preserve  his  brain  from  needless 
exertion,  and  save  it  for  science, 
4it  least,  so  I  thought ;  and  I 
supposed  writing  poetry  was 
hard  work.  1  walked  over  to 
the  fire  and  dropped  the  paper 
into  the  flam^,  asking  him  never 
to  ^rite  verses,  but,  if  he  had  any 
poetry  in  his  composition,  to  let  it 
oat  in  talk  to  me.  He  promised 
compliance,  but  with  a  curious 
smile  which  puzzled  me  at  the  time. 
Those  were,  I  believe,  the  only 
verses  of  his  which  I  saw 
during  his  lifetime.  The  treasures 
which  1  found  in  an  old  box  after 
his  death, — ^hymns,  metrical  ver- 
sions of  psalms,  sonnets,  and  verses 
■about  myself  (but  all  written 
before  my  prohibition),  were  a 
revelation  to  me  of  powers  in  him 
which  I  had  not  suspected.  There 
was  not  a  line  in  any  of  them  which 
might  not  have  been  written  by  a 
devout  and  liberal  Jew,  acquainted 
with  Christian  literature. 

The  affairs  of  liis  college 
had  been  for  years  in  a  very  un- 
comfortable condition ;  and  the 
maladministration  and  general 
misdoings  of  the  authorities 
formed,  as  I  had  observed  in  my 
visits  there,  the  stock  subject  of 
conversation  among  the  professors, 
and  one  not  conducive  to  health  or 
harmony.  My  husband  had  been 
the  general  referee  of  all  parties. 
Soon  after  our  marriage  I  re- 
quested him  never  to  talk  of 
college  affairs  to  anyone  if  he 
could  help  it.  I  had  reason  to 
know,  afterwards,  that  he  carried 
out  my  instructions  to  the  letter, 
until  an  occasion  arose  when  we 
agreed  that  it  was  his  place  to 
interfere.  I  had  undertaken  the 
care  of  his  health  and  brain;   it 


would  no  more  have  occurred  to 
him  to  resent  my  forbidding 
particular  topics  of  conversation^ 
or  partictdar  modes  of  recreation, 
thui  his  doctor  forbidding  par- 
ticular articles  of  diet. 

This  clear  understanding  of  the 
claims  of  responsibility  to  respect 
ran  through  all  his  domestic  rela- 
tions. He  used  to  say  that  it  is 
seldom  worth  while  to  discuss 
what  ought  to  be  done ;  inasmuch 
as  we  usually  have  not  knowledge 
enough  to  be  sure  what  is  best  in 
any  given  case.  The  thing  to  be 
clear  about  is  who,  in  each  par- 
ticular case,  is  the  person  who 
ought  to  decide  on  wnat  shall  be 
done.  He  used,  sometimes,  to  re- 
mind me  of  the  derivation  of 
**  buxom  "  from  *'  biegsam ; "  as  if 
there  were  some  natural  connection 
between  healthy  energy  for  one's 
own  business,  and  the  pliancy 
which  bears  quietly  what  one  has 
no  call  to  meddle  with. 

On  entering  the  breakfast-room 
one  morning,  he  found  one  of  his 
children  occupied  in  making  toast, 
and  addressed  her  in  German. 
No  answer.  After  repeating  his 
remark  two  or  three  times,  he 
asked,  **  Don*t  you  understand 
me?"  '*No."  ''1  don't  think 
I've  used  any  new  words,  have  I  ?  " 
*a  wasn't  listening."  **Why 
weren't  you  listening  ?  "  ''A 
pretty  thing  it  would  be  if  mother 
came  down  and  found  her  toast  as 
black  as  the  chimney  because 
little  eirls  were  talking  German 
with  tneir  fathers."  It  was  with 
the  greatest  pride  that  he  related 
this  anecdote  to  me,  adding  that 
he  had  praised  the  child  for  her 
clear  perception  of  her  duties,  and 
said  to  her,  **"Wlien  mother  bids 
you  do  a  thing,  don't  listen  to 
anyone^B  talk."  The  same  child 
created  considerable  astonishment 
in  the  mind  of  a  juvenile  guest  by 
the  peremptory  manner  in  which 
she  lectured  her  father  for  leaving 
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his  wine-glass  too  near  the  edge  of 
the  dinner-table.  **  My  papa  says 
it's  the  father's  business  to  order 
about  the  children,  not  the  chil- 
dren's to  order  the  father  about." 
But  according  to  my  husband's 
views  of  life,  it  was  the  little 
assistant  housekeeper's  business  to 
** order  about"  anybody  who  left 
his  wine-elass  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the 
family  to  set  an  example  of  cheer- 
ful submission  to  any  rebuke 
coming  from  an  authorised  quarter. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  not  to 
be  happy  in  a  household  of  which 
each  member  found  her  sphere  of 
action  so  clearly  de£aied,  and  was 
left  so  free  to  act  within  it. 

Directly  after  our  marriage  my 
husband  gave  me  the  ''  Theologia 
Germanica,"  and  told  me  that  was 
the  only  theological  book  he 
would  make  a  point  of  my  study- 
ing. He  was  for  ever  reading  the 
Psalms,  and  seemed  to  know  them 
nearly  all  by  heart.  When  first 
I  found  out  that  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  believe  the  whole 
Bible  literally,  I  asked  him  how 
one  could  be  sure  that  any  of  it 
was  true  unless  one  knew  that  the 
whole  was  inspired.  He  told  me 
to  do  the  work  that  came  to  me  to 
do,  and  to  pray,  and  be  sure  that 
the  God  who  had  guided  me  so  far 
would  take  care  of  me  to  the  end. 

A  few  months  after  ourmarriage 
he  hurt  his  eye  and  had  an  attack 
of  acute ophthabnia  inconsequence. 
It  was  my  first  experience — it  was 
by  no  means  my  last^of  a  fit  of 
illness  treated  as  a  holiday.  The 
pain  was  at  times  severe.  But  I 
never  shall  forget  the  childlike 
delight  he  seemed  to  take,  when  it 
was  over,  in  lying  still,  with  his 
eyes  shut,  and  being  read  to.  He 
never  agreed  with  the  common 
notion  thekt  a  fit  of  illness  is  ne- 
cessarily an  evil  to  be  endured.  I 
do  not  mean  that  he  said  much 
about    it.      But    to    himself     it 


evidently  was  rather  a  holiday  to 
be  thankfully  enj  oyed.  He  seldonv 
suffered  much — except  locally 
(from  pains  in  the  chest  or  from^ 
rheumatism).  There  was  scarcely 
anything  of  what  is  called  nervous- 
suffering.  When  out  of  actual 
pain,  he  would  lie',  perfectly 
content,  for  hours  alone,  if  I  were- 
engaged,  apparently  enjoying  his 
own  thoughts.  Whenever  I 
could  go  to  him  he  liked 
me  to  read  to  him.  I  read 
novels  or  magazine  articles^ 
or  simple  German  tales.  In  health, 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  reading  or 
hearing  sermons,  or  devotional 
poetry,  or  theology,  or  religious- 
biography,  more  tnan  almost  any 
other  occupation. 

He  never  admitted  that  indis- 
position, imless  very  severe,  was- 
an  excuse  for  neglecting  real 
duties;  or  even  that  one's  health 
would  be  benefited  by  such  neg-^ 
lect.  But  he  liked  to  n^ake  any 
slight  illness  of  himself,  or  me,  or 
one  of  the  children,  a  holiday  to 
the  whole  household  (if  no  duty 
was  interfered  with),  an  excuse- 
for  putting  aside  the  ordinary 
routine,  and  giving  ourselves  up- 
to  the  luxury  of  nursing  and  being 
nursed.  When  I  was  not  well  he 
would  nearly  always  bring  up  my 
breakfast  or  dinner  himself,  ac- 
companied by  as  many  children  as 
could  walk,  each  carrying  some  of 
the  necessary  apparatus,  he  taking 
the  greatest  pains  to  teach  each  ta 
do  her  part  carefully  and  well. 

One  of  the  things  he  most  tried* 
to  cultivate  in  us  all  was  the- 
power  of  turning  away  at  will 
from  any  grief,  annoyance,  work, 
or  anxiety.  **  Is  there  any  reason 
for  you  to  settle  that  matter  just 
now?"  he  would  say.  "Because, 
if  not,  you  will  do  it  much  the 
better  for  getting  a  rest  first. 
Come  and  look  at  the  fruit- 
blossom,"  or  "take  a  walk,"  or 
"sing  some  hymns,"  as  the  case 
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might  be.    He  was  a  very  Pytlia- 
gorean,   though  rather  from  in- 
stmct  than  imitation.     And,  what 
erer  form  of  recreation  he  chose, 
nothing  less  than  giving  ourselves 
up  entirely  to  it  would  ever  satisfy 
hmu     His  reverence  for  science 
amounted  to   nothing    less    than 
worship.    He  interpreted  such  ex- 
pressions in  the  Psalms  as  ''  The 
word  of  God,*'   '*The  testimonies 
of  the  Lord,'*   &c.,    as    meaning 
"everything  that  Gk)d  has  given 
to  man  to   know,"   or  rather  as 
"all  the  laws  of    the  universe." 
He  thought  that  every  physical, 
specially      every     medical,     fact 
formed  a  part  of  that  Truth,  to 
follow  after  which  is  the  religion 
of  man.  But  he  constantly  assumed 
that  moral  laws  and  spiritual  re- 
lations were  intended,  not  indeed 
to  over-ride,  but  to  use  and  govern, 
physical   facts ;  and  that  physical 
laws  would  best  serve  those  who 
obeyed  them  for  a  moral  reason, 
and  were  not  afraid  to  disregard 
them  in  a  moral  cause.     I  am  sure 
that  his  own  life  afforded  a  justi- 
fication of  this  belief.   For  in  spite 
of  hereditary  disease  of  the  lungs, 
aggravated   latterly  by  residence 
in  a  damp  climate,  of  a  nervous 
system  sensitive  in  the  highest  de- 
gree and  originally  even  irritable, 
and  of  a  fearful  amount  of  head- 
work  which  had  been   for  many 
years  carried  on    amongst    noise 
and  interruptions,  his  life  was  one 
of  such  enj  oyment  ( even  physically) 
as  few  people,  I  fear,  know  any- 
thing of.     I  used  to  think  when  I 
met  him  out  of  doors,  and  watched 
him  before  he  was  aware  that  I 
was  near,  that  he  seemed  scarcely 
to  touch  the  ground.    Some  intense 
and  happy  thought  seemed  to  be 
carrying  lum  along  almost  without 
his  appearing  conscious  of  what 
he  was  doing. 

He  seemed  imder  some  circum- 
stances to  make  a  religious  duty 
of  patting  ourselves,  or  one  of  the 


children,  into  the  most  perfect 
state  of  physical  luxuiy  that  was 
attainable.  If  a  child  was  un- 
happy, or  very  cold,  or  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  temporary  fit 
of  naughtiness  which  had  already 
been  repented  of  and  forgiVen,  he 
would  take  it  on  his  Imee  and 
spare  no  pains  in  making  it  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  And  then 
1  used  to  overhear  scrajps  of  con- 
versation like  the  following: — 
"  Are  you  quite  warm  ?  "  "Yes, 
father."  *  *  Are  you  quite  at  rest  ? ' ' 
**  Yes,  father."  "Quite  comfort- 
able?" "Yes, father."  "Do  you 
think  if  any  naughty  person 
wanted  to  tease  you,  he  could 
reach  you  now  ?  "  "  No,  fathe»." 
"Would  you  like  to  go  to  sleep 
there?"  "Yes,  father."  "Now 
tell  me  where  the  place  is  where 
children  feel  quite  warm,  and 
comfortable,  and  safe,  and  where 
they  lOce  to  go  to  sleep."  "Father's 
arms,"  the  child  would  reply  with 
great  unction.  "That's  a  good 
child.  Don't  forget  that.  Father's 
arms  is  always  the  safe  plcice. 
Now  go  to  sleep."  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  attributing  too  much 
of  consciousness  to  him  if  I  said 
that  he  had  any  definite  purpose 
in  this  gathering;  in  play,  all 
pleasant  associations  round  the 
word  "Father;"  I  would  rather 
suppose  that  this  life  had  become  so 
transparent  that  he  could  not 
prevent  something  shining  through 
it  always. 

If  the  children  were  obstinate, 
or  indulged  in  repeated  disobedi- 
ence or  temper,  he  used  to  tell 
them  that  he  could  not  love  them 
if  they  were  naughty  or  selfish. 
I  sometimes  remonstrated;  I 
thought  they  ought  to  feel  that 
we  loved  them  always.  But  he 
used  to  reply,  "I  can't  help  it,  it 
is  true.  My  love  varies  with  their 
behaviour,  and  it  is  right  that  they 
should  know  it."  j 

/"To  be  continue^^^^ 
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Chapteb  IV. 

Lauba  Doldy  thought  herself  to 
have  achieved  something  when  she 
had  actually  persuaded  Dr.  Doldy, 
the  next  morning,  to  drive  her  to 
Lewis  Lingen's  ofiB.ce.  He  made 
resistance  :  he  attempted  to  under- 
stand what  his  conscience  was 
trying  to  say :  but  Laura  and  the 
difl&culties  of  the  situation  were  too 
much  for  him.  So  it  was  finally 
settled  that  Laura  was  to  marry 
Don  Jose  Yriarte,  and  that  on  her 
wedding-day  a  round  siun  was  to 
ba  handed  over  to  Dr.  Doldy. 

The  consequence  was  that  soon 
after  Mr.  Lmgen  arrived  at  his 
ofl&ce  Dr.  Doldy' s  carriage  stood  at 
his  door,  and  he  himself  was 
closeted  with  the  two  valued  clients 
who  had  emerged  from  it. 

Laura — ^looking  deliberately  be- 
witching in  her  dark  furs,  but 
keeping  her  eyes  and  ears  both 
very  wide  open — sat  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  fire  in  Mr.  Lingen's 
private  room.  Dr.  Doldy,  on  one 
side  of  a  table  heaped  with  papers, 
ex.,  was  explaining  Laura's  wishes 
to  the  lawyer,  who  sat  with  his 
back  to  the  light  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  table.  Laura  always  pre- 
ferred her  uncle  to  do  all  the 
talking  with  Lewis  lingen,  for  she 
particularly  disliked  being  trans- 
fixed by  his  large  eye-glass,  behind 
which  his  quick,  frequently  blink- 
ing eyes    seemed  to  take  shelter 


and  see  nothing.  She  hesitated 
always  before  even  making  a 
remark,  for  the  eye-glass  was 
instantly  turned  upon  her,  with  a 
rapidity  which  made  her  nervous, 
and  then  retained  a  sort  of  steady 
hold  upon  her  until  she  had  be- 
come quite  silent. 

Lewis  Lingen  was  a  fine  man, 
who  affected  style,  had  an  invete- 
rate tendency  to  lavender  kid  gloves 
and  button-hole  roses,  and  carried 
a  smelling  bottle  in  his  breast 
pocket,  to  protect  his  delicate 
nostrils  against  the  horrors  of 
police-court  atmosphere  and  ofi&ce 
fustiness.  His  brow  was  of 
beautiful  proportion,  and  might 
have  hidden  behind  it  the  brain  of 
a  poet,  were  it  not,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
too  narrow  in  its  bounds.  This 
fine  head  seemed  strangely  count- 
eracted in  its  effect  by  a  peculiar 
knife-like  formation  of  face;  his 
nose,  sharp  and  keen,  looked  as 
though  intended  to  cut  through 
things,  while  all  the  other  lines  of 
the  face  led  up  to  that  character- 
istic organ. 

Another  reason  why  Laura  dis- 
liked talking  to  this  gentleman, 
and  also  why  she  trusted  in  his 
vast  wisdom,  was  that  he  always 
appeared  to  weigh  every  word  he 
uttered  before  he  allowed  it  to 
escape  him.  When  expected  to 
give  advice,  he  would  sit  silent, 
with  a  frown  betsveen  his  eyes  like 
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the  Greek  letter  »;  and  then,  when 
he  spoke,  the  frown  would  yaniah, 
and  the  transfixing  eye-glass  come 
into  play.  The  man  always  veiled 
himself  behind  either  the  frown  or 
the  eye-glass. 

"  Disagreeable  man  ! "  Laura 
would  say;  ''he  talks  as  though 
he  were  playing  chess — ^I  hate 
that,  because  I  can't  play  chess. 
Bnt  I'm  sure  he's  very  clever." 

The  document  was  duly  made 
out  and  signed,  which  placed  Dr. 
Doldy  in  prospective  possession  of 
half  the  money  which  Laura  in- 
herited, free  of  any  condition,  save 
her  marriage.  A  proposed  arrange- 
ment for  payment  of  the  moneys 
owed  by  the  Doldys  to  mi. 
Lingen  was  then  broached,  and 
slightly  talked  over,  in  a  manner 
much  too  suggestive,  Laura 
thought,  of  a  game  of  skill  being 
played  by  the  two  gentlemen.  Dr. 
Doldy  soon  terminated  this  by  say- 
ing that  he  would  have  occasion  to 
<:aU  again  before  long,  and  he 
must  take  Laura  away  to  fulfil  • 
other  engagements.  ''  IShe  is  full 
of  business  and  pleasure,"  he  said, 
smiling,  *  *  for  you  w  iU  have  under- 
stood from  what  we  have  said  that 
she  has  at  last  made  up  her  mind 
to  marriage,  and  that  very  soon." 

**  Indeed,  Miss  Doldy — are  you 
allowing  yourself  to  be  congratu- 
lated at  last  ?  Am  I  not  an  old 
enough  friend  to  know  who  is  to 
be  the  happy  man  ?  " 

The  frown  cleared  away,  and 
the  eye-glass  seemed  comparatively 
harmless ;  he  felt  no  special 
interest  in  the  question,  though  he 
had  known  Laura  since  her  child- 
hood. 

"A  Spanish  gentleman,"  said 
Dr.  Doldy,  the  smile  on  his  face 
dying  away,  '*  a  Mr.  Yriarte." 

"  Oh — indeed,"  said  Mr.  Lingen, 
a  little  absently,  and  Dr.  Doldy 
rose  to  go,  for  the  tone  soimded  as 
though  the  matter  had  not  much 
interest  for  the  lawyer.  But,  at  the 


Boimd  of  the  name,  though  he  had 
spoken  so  unconcernedly,  Lewis 
Lingen  had  almost  imperceptibly 
Btaited,  and  had,  with  his  habitual 
rapid  movement,  turned  his 
eye-glass  full  upon  Laura. 

She  returned  the  look  he  gave 
her:  that  look  which  was  in- 
turned  and  revealed  nothing,  and 
yet  seemed  to  penetrate.  She 
expected  some  further  words  of 
congratulation,  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  bright  smile  which  dis- 
tinguished Longen  when  he  put 
business  matters  aside.  But  he 
did  not  speak  or  smile ;  and  after 
a  second  or  two,  her  eyes  dropped ; 
but  still  she  felt  the  terrible  eye- 

glass  upon  her,  and,  a  moment 
iter,  the  dark  flush  which 
Triarte's  name  had  before  called 
to  her  face  covered  it  again. 

She  rose  impatiently,  and  turned 
away.  **We  must  make  haste, 
uncle,"  she  said,  ^*  we  are  already 
late." 

Lingen  politely  bowed  them  out, 
and  Tjaura's  eyes  once  more  met  his 
in  a  resolute  and  matter-of-course 
unconcern;  but  again  that  eye- 
glass was  too  much  for  her,  for  she 
foimd  it  still  transfixed  her,  and 
that  still  an  imaccountable  ex- 
pression came  through  it  which 
made  her  drop  her  eyes  and  hurry 
away  to  the  carriage. 

She  quickly  entered  it,  and 
sank  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
But  at  the  same  moment  she 
gave  a  start  of  surprise,  and 
leaned  forward  again.  There,  on 
the  pavement,  stood  Don  Jose 
Yriarte.  But  the  carriage  was 
off,  and  Laura  had  but  just  time 
to  lean  towards  him,  blow  him  a 
kiss — and  observe  with  surprise 
that  he  turned  into  Lewis  Lingen's 
office. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more 
natural.  He,  too,  had  but  yester- 
day returned  from  that  country 
house  where  he  and  Laura  had 
spent  so  agreeable  a  month ;  and 
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he,    too,    probably    was    one    of 
Lewis  Lingen's  clients. 

Quite  natural ;  but  none  the  less 
the  idea  made  Laura  uncopifort- 
able.  She  told  herself  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  have 
such  an  efPect ;  but  all  the  same, 
she  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
unpleasantness. 

But  she  drowned  all  foolish 
senses  of  yague  discomfort  in  her 
anticipations ;  for  in  a  couple  of 
hours  Don  Jose  might  be  expected 
at  her  home,  and  was  to  be 
received  as  the  accepted  lover. 

**  We  pass  Mrs.  Silbum's,  uncle, 
don't  we  ?  '*  said  she,  presently ; 
**  put  me  down  there.  I  must  call 
on  her  while  I'm  in  town,  and  if 
Igo  now  it  will  just  fill  the  time  till 
lunch — for  I've  nothing  to  do  at 
home.  You  must  send  the  carriage 
formeinhalf-an-hour,"  added  the 
imperious  young  lady. 

**  By  all  means,"  said  Dr.  Doldy ; 
he  was  always  glad  that  Laura 
retained  even  the  acquaintance  of 
so  straightfonvard  a  little  lady  as 
Dorothy  Silbum, — for  he  was 
placed  in  that  awkard  position 
occupied  by  some  men  of  the  old 
school;  he  thoroughly  liked  the 
characteristics  of  the  independent, 
upright  sort  of  womankind,  while 
he  entirely  disapproved  of  the 
modem  woman's  position  in  society, 
and  disbelieved  in  her  real  capacity 
for  anything  beyond  puddings  and 
bonnets. 

But,  when  he  had  spoken,  he 
thought  of  Ernestine.  He  could 
not  have  Laura  hear  of  his  engage- 
ment from  others  first;  and  he 
hcLd  had  no  heart  to  introduce  the 
subject  himself.  Indeed,  he  had 
been  wondering  this  morning 
whether  words  do  not  with  diflPerent 
people  mean  entirely  different 
things:  the  idea  of  marriage 
seemed  of  so  changed  a  colour 
when  connected  with  Ernestine 
from  that  it  took  when  he  thought 
of  Laura. 


But  he  decided  quickly  to  trust 
in  Mrs.  Silbum's  shrewd  discre- 
tion. She  would  be  sure  to  see 
what  Laura  knew  before  revealing 
anything.  He  misdoubted  Coven- 
try more ;  the  poetical  nature  has 
sometimes  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
following  out  its  own  thoughts, 
without  keenly  observing  the 
thoughts  of  others. 

However,  as  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done,  the  Doctor  decided 
to  put  faith  in  Providence;  he 
also  decided  to  speak  to  Laura  of 
his  own  engagement  that  evening 
after  dinner,  when  he  had  got 
over  the  interview  with  Don  Jose 
Yriarte  and  had  shaken  oS  the 
atmosphere  of  Laura's  own  love- 
affair  a  little. 

So  he  assisted  her  out  of  the 
carriage  at  Mrs.  Silbum's  door  in 
silence. 

The  lady  in  question  had  entered 
the  house  only  just  before  her 
visitor. 

**  Dorothy,"  said  Mr.  Coventry 
Silbum,  as  she  entered  the  room 
where  he  lay  swinging  in  his 
favourite  hammock,  **will  you 
g^ve  me  your  opinion  on  some 
verses  ?  " 

**  Still  perpetrating  poetry,  dear 
boy  ?  Do  you  know  you  forgot  to 
feed  the  birds  this  morning,  you 
were  so  engrossed  over  your  verse- 
making." 

"What!  have  I  let  the  dear 
babes  starve  so  long?"  cried 
Coventry,  starting  up. 

His  wife  laughed. 

"If  you  and  your  babes  hadn't 
me  to  take  care  of  you,  where 
would  you  all  be  ?  " 

"  Delightful  Dorothy,  how  often 
you  say  that,  and  how  true  it  is. 
What  is  this — a  cheque  ?  "  as  she 
drew  something  from  her  muff  and 
held  it  up  before  him.  "  Bread  and 
butter  provided  for  ever  so  long. 
What  feHcity !  " 

"There's  my  money  from  the 
Morning  Mail,  and  I've  seen  the 
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editor  of  the  Montkfy.  He's  ripe 
for  a  poem  from  you,  if  you  will 
but  get  one  ready." 

"Alas,"  said  Coventry,  with 
half-oomic  pathos,  "it  still  ^oes 
bard  with  me  to  sell  my  imagma- 
tion  for  gold  coins.  Howerer, 
my  Doro&y  here  is  ready  to 
manage  the  matter  of  the  money, 
if  I  but  turn  out  the  verse.  Have 
you  called  on  Minerva  Medica  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  it's  too  early  ;  she 
would  be  at  her  hospital.  Ah! 
here  comes  her  future  step- 
daughter." 

"  Coming  here  ? "  exclaimed 
Coventry. 

"Yes.  Dr.  Dold/s  carriage  is 
at  the  door,  and  Laura  is  getting 
out  of  it.  How  I  wonder  whether 
those  two  women  can  ever  get  on 
together.    They  are  so  different." 

"As  different  as  stars  and  shell- 
fish. Let  me  go— 1  shall  be 
miserable  for  the  whole  day  if  you 
make  me  talk  to  Laura  Doldy." 

*•  Why  do  you  so  dislike  her  ?  " 
asked  l^rs.  SUbum,  as  her  husband 
was  vanishing  from  the  room; 
"  she  is  an  agreeable  girl." 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered, 
"  I  am  but  a  creature  of  instinct, 
Uke  my  kittens,  who  always  set  up 
their  backs  at  her.  1  am  sure 
Laura  would  not  hesitate  to  wring 
their  necks  if  they  annoyed  her." 

So  saying  he  disappeared.  Mrs. 
Silbum  threw  off  her  fur  cloak, 
and  drew  a  chair  near  the  fire,  to 
await  her  visitor's  appearance. 

It  was  a  charming  little  drawing- 
room  which  owned  Mrs.  Silbum 
for  its  mistress.  It  was  not,  per- 
haps, very  tidy,  but  its  very 
untidiness  was  both  comfortable 
and  artistic.  Two  circumstances 
much  aided  its  pleasant  appear- 
ance ;  one  was  tiiat  Coventry  so 
passionately  loved  flowers,  ferns, 
birds,  and,  indeed,  all  living  things, 
that  with  them  he  made  the  room 
alive ;  the  other  was  that  Mrs. 
Silbum  had  never  had  either  time 


or  talent  for  fancy  work,  so  that  no 
antimacassars  or  useless  and  in- 
describable woollen  things  were 
scatte]:ed  about  as  they  are  in  most 
xmpretentious  drawing-rooms. 

Otherwise  the  room  was  simple 
indeed;  for  the  Silbums  had  no 
money  to  spare  for  splendid  sur- 
roundings. But  it  was  full  of 
taste,  and  equally  full  of  comfort. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  room 
which  Laura  despised.  Laura  had 
been  brought  up  to  love  money, 
and  all  that  money  buys.  She 
despised  people  who  had  to  econo- 
mise. She  regarded  the  Silbums 
as  people  hardly  worthy  of  notice, 
ana  frequently  wondered  at  her 
uncle's  fast  friendship  for  them. 
With  all  her  acuteness,  she  had  not 
yet  discovered  what  various  sides 
there  are  to  people's  characters; 
and  so  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
the  Silbums  brought  out  and 
satisfied  a  side  of  Dr.  Doldy  which 
she  knew  nothing  of. 

She  visited  Mrs.  Silbum  princi- 
pally to  please  her  imde ;  but  she 
did  not  at  all  mind  doing  it,  for 
two  reasons.  One  was  that  Mrs. 
Silbum  knew  most  of  the  *  *  lions — '* 
the  people  with  "names,"  and 
could  introduce  her  to  them ;  and 
the  other  was  that  Mrs.  Silbum 
pleased  her  by  understanding  how 
to  admire  her  dress. 

"I  had  no  idea  you  were  in 
town,  Miss  Doldy,"  said  Mrs. 
Silbum,  rising  to  greet  her  with 
the  conventional  adOPectionateness 
into  which  she  relapsed  with 
people  whom  she  did  not  much 
like.  She  kissed  Laura — ^her  dear- 
est friends  she  shook  by  the  hand, 
like  the  stem  little  modem  woman 
that  she  was.  And  Laura,  not 
knowing  the  kiss  to  be  an  inferior 
form  of  salutation  rather  than 
otherwise,  returned  it  with  the 
effusive  caress  habitual  to  her. 

"  I  am  only  in  town  for  a  day 
or  two,  dear  Mrs.  Silbum,"  re- 
plied Laura,  as  she  took  her  place- 
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in  a  low  chair,  and  arranged  her 
dress  with  an  effective  sweep. 

They  chattered  awhile  about 
Laura's  visits  and  Laiira's  friends; 
and  then  Mrs.  Silbum  noticed  the 
new  bracelet  which  had  slipped 
low  upon  Laura's  wrist,  and 
sparkled  from  among  her  furs. 

"A  magnificent  bracelet,  Laura ! 
— is  it  not  something  new  ?" 

'*  Yes,  Mrs.  Silbum,"  said  Laura, 
looking  down  at  it  with  a  smile, 
**  it  is  new,  and  it  is  connected 
with  a  piece  of  news  which  I 
have  to  tell  you.  I  have  at  last 
made  up  my  mind  to  enter  the 
holy  state  of  matrimony." 

**Eeally,  Laura!  Well,  I  am 
very  glad,  and  congratulate  you 
heartily." 

''And,  Mrs.  Silbum,"  said 
Laura,  the  dark  colour  beginning 
to  rise  a  little  in  her  face,"  **I 
tell  you  because  you  know  some- 
thing of  the  position  I  am  placed 
in  about  my  fortune — and  because 
I  think  you  will  believe  me — ^I  am 
not  marrying  for  money,  but  for 
love." 

''Then  I  congratulate  you 
doubly,"  said  Mrs.  Silbum,  a 
queer  little  smile  at  the  corners  of 
her  mouth.  "  And  when  will  you 
introduce  me  to  this  favoured 
lover?" 

"Not  yet,  dear  Mrs.  Silbum, 
because  I  shall  be  away.  But  I 
shall  not  stay  away  very  long  pro- 
bably, because  I  must  be  preparing 
for  my  wedding." 

"Is  it  anyone  I  know?" 
asked  Mrs.  Silbum. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Laura. 
"It  is  Mr.  Yriarte,  a  Spaniard. 
And  now  I  must  run  away,  for  I 
expect  the  carriage  will  be  waiting 
for  me,  and  my  uncle  and  I  have 
so  many  engagements  to-day." 

Laura  made  her  exit,  with  a 
good  deal  of  soft,  purring  effusive- 
ness, and  Mrs.  Silbum  sat  down 
again  by  the  fire.  When  the 
front  door  was  heard    to    close, 


Coventry  walked  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

"Gone! — thank  the  gods! 
Dorothy,  I  wish  you  would  cut 
that  young  lady ! " 

"How  can  I,  Coventry?  Y<m 
would  not  have  me  offend  the  dear 
Doctor  ?  And  now  Ernestine  will 
be  of  the  family,  you  know.  Be- 
sides, Laura  amuses  me.  I  like 
studying  her  character." 

Coventry  shuddered. 

"  A  morbid  taste,  Dorothy.  You 
treat  literature  as  if  it  were  a  rm- 
fession  instead  of  an  art.  You 
should  have  gone  in  for  medicine 
— the  dissecting  room  would  have 
just  suited  you." 

"Nay,  Laura  is  only  frivolous 
— I  see  nothing  horrible  in  her. 
And  she  is  doing  something  now 
which  I  am  sure  you  wiU  approve 
of.  She  is  marrying,  and  that  for 
love,  not  for  money." 

"Nonsense,  said  Coventry,  im- 
patiently. '  *  You  have  but  to  look 
at  Laura's  mouth,  and  the  shape 
of  her  head,  to  see  that  she  has 
no  idea  what  the  word  means. 
Few  people  have,  I  allow,  but 
certainly  Laura  is  not  one  of 
them." 

"WeU,"  said  Dorothy,  "all  I 
can  say  is  that  I  was  puzzled,  for 
she  not  only  said  so  very  earnestly 
but  blushed  deeply  as  she  said  it. 

"Laura  blushed!!"  exclaimed 
Coventry.  "Well,  I  allow  that 
to  be  extraordinary,  and — ^yes, 
puzzling.  K  Laura  is  in  love  it 
may  make  a  new  woman  of  her. 
Love  is  the  true,  indeed,  I  fancy, 
the  only  educator." 

"Well,"  said  Dorothy,  doubt- 
fully, "she  puzzled  me,  I  confess; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  agree  with 
you  that  I  don't  see  much  capadly 
for  so  big  a  thing  as  love  in  her." 

The  young  lady  thus  discussed 
drove  home  to  lunch  with  her 
uncle  and  prepare  herself  for  Mr. 
Yriarte' s  call,  with  a  very  pleasant 
fluttering  of  something  which  she 
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oonaidered  to  be  her  heart.  She 
▼as  under  a  ddicious  excitement, 
as  she  thought  of  her  present 
position. 

Lonch  orer,  she  paid  a  very 
eareful  visit  to  her  looking-glass, 
aad  then  sat  down  in  the  drawing- 
room  to  await,  with  as  much 
patience  as  might  be,  the  advent 
of  Don  Jose. 

Quite  still  she  sat.  Laura 
always  sat  still  when  she  was 
impatient.  She  had  placed  her- 
self picturesquely ;  she  had  ad- 
justed her  draperies  gracefully; 
she  held  in  her  hand  an  open 
book.  The  only  sign  that  she  was 
not  absorbed  in  her  reading  was 
the  slight  monotonous  fret  of  one 
foot  upon  the  fender. 

The  afternoon  wore  on,  and  as 
Laura  found  herself  still  in  soli- 
tude, the  fret  of  the  little  foot 
Wjame  quicker  and  more  decided. 
Otherwise  she  shewed  no  signs  of 
emotion,  and  refrained  from  even 
looking  round,  when,  after  some 
hours  of  expectation,  the  drawing- 
worn  door  opened. 

"All  alone?"  said  Dr.  Doldy's 
voice. 

'"Yes,"  said  Laura ;  **  all  alone, 
and  rather  tired  of  it." 

"I  must  go  out  now,  as  my  con- 
sulting hours  are  over ;  and  I  have 
one  or  two  cases  I  must  attend  to 
before  dinner-time ;  so  you  must 
keep  Mr.  Yriarte  to  dinner,  if  I 
am  to  see  him  to-day." 

"Very  weU,  said  Laiira,  lan- 
gnidly,  as  the  door  closed.  Then 
she  raised  her  left  arm  and  looked 
at  the  bracelet  on  her  wrist. 

"  Little  villain !  "  she  exclaimed, 
after  a  moment's  contemplation  of 
it.  "Why  do  you  treat  me  like 
this?" 

A  quick  gleam  flashed  from  her 
^esupon  the  jewels  which  were 
80  much  more  tiian  jewels  to  her ; 
but  immediately  afterwards  those 
eyes  drooped,  and  the  whole  face 
softened  into  its  most  voluptuous 


beauty,  as  she  whispered  to  her- 
self,  **Come,  Jose!" 
But  he  did  not  come. 


Chapter  V. 

"  Whene'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad^ 
How  many  poor  I  see  ! '' 

In  the  dusk  of  that  same  afternoon 
Dorothy  Silbum  called  at  the  house 
where  Ernestine  Vavasour  was- 
staying,  and  asked  for  that  lady. 
She  was  shewn  straight  up  into 
Ernestine's  own  littie  room,  for 
she  was  one  of  her  few  intimate 
friends. 

Ernestine  was  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair near  the  fire,  but  she  still 
wore  her  out-of-door  dress,  and 
started  when  Mrs.  Silbum  was 
announced,  as  if  she  were  deeply 
buried  in  a  brown  study. 

* '  Are  you  going  out  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Silbum,  as  Ernestine  rose  to  greet 
her. 

"  Oh  no,  I  had  forgotten  to  take 
my  hat  ofF,  that  is  all,"  said 
Ernestine,  with  her  grave  smile. 
She  took  it  off,  and  sat  down  again 
with  an  abrupt  half-sigh.  Her 
soft,  fair  curly  hair  fell  over  her 
brow  in  a  way  of  its  own  that  was 
very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  annoyed 
Ernestine  greatly.  She  was  not 
quite  strong-minded  enough  to 
have  it  all  cropped  close,  but  she 
often  wished  its  tendencies  were 
less  artistic. 

Dorothy  looked  with  affectionate 
questioning  into  her  face  as  she 
sat  down  by  her. 

**  You  are  tired  ?"  she  said. 

**No,  I  am  not  tired,"  answered 
Ernestine,  ''  at  least,  not  in  the 
way  you  mean." 

**  Tired,  not  in  body,  but  in 
spirit  ?— is  that  it  ?" 

"Chafed,  rather  than  tired," 
said  Ernestine,  as  she  lifted  her 
eyes  from  their  gaze  into  the  fire, 
and  turned  them  upon  Dorothy. 

When  Ernestine  was  absorbed 
in  any  line  of  thought,~lieF^e8v 
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«et  far  beneath  lier  brows,  and 
always  remarkable,  became  posi- 
tively cayemous  in  the  revelation 
of  depths  beyond  depths,  and  the 
flashes  of  sudden  fire  which  illu- 
mined those  depths.  They  wore 
this  look  now,  and  provoked 
Dorothy  to  say — 

**  Why,  what  has  chafed  you  so 
bitterly?" 

**  Oh,  a  very  little  thing.  But 
then  it  is  always  the  little  things 
that  do  disturb  me.  Big  troubles 
are  made  to  be  conquered,  but 
little  ones — ^they  chafe." 

Dorothy  said  nothing,  but  waited 
for  further  enlightenment,  which 
came,  as  she  expected. 

''I  do  hate  the  streets  of 
London,"  went  on  Ernestine,  after 
a  little  silence,  **  the  city  oppresses 
me.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
«could  endure  it  without  the  know- 
ledge that  the  country  is  no  better 
— tnat  is,  that  the  people  in  the 
country  are  no  purer  by  dint  of 
inhaling  pure  air,  than  the  people 
in  the  town." 

^*You  can  shut  yourself  away 
from  things  more  in  the  country," 
said  Dorothy. 

**  That's  no  reUef.  No,  I  will 
face  life  as  it  is,  in  this  world.  It 
is  part  of  my  deepest  beliefs  that 
if  we  are  placed  in  this  world,  we 
are  not  to  screen  ourselves  from  it. 
There  must  be  some  jewel  hid  for 
us  in  its  dark  earth — something 
which,  if  we  dig  for  it,  will  give 
light  and  joy  to  ourselves  and 
others.  Else,  even  we  that  try  to 
keep  our  hearts  full  of  faith  might 
Ask,  why  should  we  stay  in  such  a 
4irtyplace?" 

**  what  makes  you  so  angry 
with  our  poor  world  to-day  ?  " 

Ernestine  half-smiled  at  herself 
i;hrough  her  indignation,  as  she 
4kn8wered — 

"  A  very  common  incident — only 
that  a  foolish  little  dandy  followed 
me  home  from  the  hospital.  A 
dark-skinned,  miserable,  tmhealthy 


looking  man,  whom  I  should  like 
to  have  had  put  under  sanitaiy 
regimen — actually  he  took  the 
trouble  to  pass  me  and  meet  me 
half-a-dozen  times,  in  order  to 
give  me  an  insolent  stare  with  his 
Httle  evil  twinkling  eyes,  and  to 
shew  two  rows  of  projecting  white 
teeth  in  a  hideous  grin.  I  suppose 
he  must  have  thought  himself 
attractive — ^I  felt  as  if  I  were 
being  followed  by  an  evil  spirit." 

**  I  suppose  you  were,"  said 
Dorothy,  with  an  amused  smile, 
**only  it  was  embodied.  But  I 
expect  you  are  mistaken  as  to  his 
thmking  himself  attractive — he 
would  expect  to  please  you  by 
staring  at  you.  Most  handsome 
women  are  pleased  to  be  stared  at." 

''Don't  talk  like  that,"  said 
Ernestine,  with  a  look  of  such 
weariness  and  disgust  that 
Dorothy  sobered  herself. 

"I  can  understand,"  she  said, 
"  how  much  more  annoying  it  may 
be  for  a  woman  to  be  handsome 
if  she  seeks  independence." 

''  I  am  not  thinking  so  much  of 
that,"  answered  Ernestine,  *'  but  of 
the  travesty  on  manhood  that  such 
a  man  is !  But,  indeed,  most  of 
the  human  faces  one  meets  in  the 
streets  are  more  or  less  caricatures 
upon  the  ideal  of  humanity.  How 
infinitely  more  shapely  within  their 
limits  are  the  animals.  I  am  sure 
that  some  of  the  most  benevolent 
and  trustworthy  faces  I  see  upon 
my  daily  walks  are  those  of  the  oig 
dnty  horses.  They  are  simple 
faces,  the  faces  of  workers  who  do 
not  look  up  or  aroimd,  but  only 
upon  their  path,  yet  in  that 
simplicity,  and  in  the  strength 
which  makes  them  patient  and 
willing,  they  appear  so  grand  and 
friendly.  The  men  and  women 
who  walk  through  the  streets  look 
as  though  they  had  dissipated  half 
their  energies  and  wasted  or 
never  reached  half  their  natural 
strength  and  beauty .*'o ' ' 
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"Of  course  we  all  waste  our 
strength  in  one  way  or  other. 
Bat  you  cannot  say  much  about 
that  How  long  have  you  been 
working  to  obtain  your  independ- 
ence, and  now  that  you  have  just 
got  it  you  give  it  up  again !" 

For  a  moment  Dorothy  thought 
she  had  gone  too  far  (for  intimate 
as  they  were,  she  often  found  she 
did  not  understand  her  friend), 
but  directly  afterwards  Ernestine 
smiled  her  sweetest  smile. 

"I  have  thought  about  that," 
she  said;  ''and  it  seems  to  me 
that  true  affection  cannot  injure 
true  independenca'' 

'•Why,  no,"  said  Dorothy, 
drily;  '' but  then  this  is  a  world 
where  an  approximation  to  truth 
reigns,  rather  than  truth  herself ; 
wiuiout  saying  that  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  true  affection  in  the 
world,  I  think  I  may  say  that 
the  words,  true  independence, 
might  mean  very  different  things 
to  different  people.  And  now,  I 
have  but  a  few  moments  before  I 
must  run  home  to  dinner,  and  I 
have  not  yet  asked  you  what  I 
wanted.  Here  is  a  book  sent  me 
for  review  from  a  paper  on  which 
I  am  anxious  to  get  regular  work, 
as  it  pays  very  well.  I  was  a 
little  taken  aback  when  the  first 
work  offered  me  was  to  review 
this  ;  it  is  number  one  of  a  series 
called  '  Special  Subject  Primers.' 
I  was  determined  not  to  refuse  it, 
though  the  worst  of  it  is  the  editor 
said  he  must  have  a  review  shew- 
ing technical  knowledge,  and  a 
rather  minute  examination  of  the 
work;  so  I  have  to  beg  infor- 
mation from  my  friends.  All  I 
want  is  just  to  take  one  or  two 
points,  and  shew  whether  the 
author  is  right  or  wrong ;  and  as 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  medical 
opinionation  in  it,  I  thought,  per- 
Aape,  you  would  give  me  a  minute 
or  two  to  help  me  out." 

'*  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  if 


I  can,"  said  Ernestine,  smiling. 
Dorothy's  way  of  working  often 
amused  her.  Her  own  mode  was 
to  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  any 
subject  she  had  to  handle,  how- 
ever long  it  might  take  her. 
Dorothy  had  been  a  literary  hack 
too  long  to  attempt  anytlung  of 
the  kino. 

"Now,"  said  Dorothy,  opening 
her  book,  ''he  makes  a  great 
number  of  statements  imder 
the  headings  of  'Popular' — I 
suppose  he  means  prevalent — 
'  Diseases,'  '  Treatment  of  Poison- 
ing Gases,'  and  so  on.  Here  is 
Typhoid  Fever,  under  the  first 
head.  He  says  that  the  exploded 
system  of  cure  was  by  cathartics, 
and  that  patients  feU  like  ninepins. 
The  modem  cure,  and,  as  he*  con- 
siders, the  only  safe  one,  is  dosing 
with  brandy." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Ernestine,  "  and 
now  the  correct  thing  is  to  die 
drunk !  He  may  consider  that 
the  safest  way  of  sending  a  person 
into  the  next  life,  but  for  my  part 
I  had  rather  make  my  entrance 
in  a  more  dignified  manner.  It 
is  a  cruel  system.  I  have 
nursed  several  cases  of  typhoid, 
and  have  had  it  myself;  and  I 
am  positive  that  cool  baths  and 
cool  packs  are  not  only  the  most 
grateful  treatment  to  the  half- 
conscious  patient,  but  great  aids 
to  the  recovery.  Typhoid  depends 
more  than  any  known  disease  on 
good  nursing.' ' 

*'  That  disposes  of  him  on  that 
question,"  said  Dorothy,  who  was 
quite  ready  to  take  up  any  idea, 
and  was  making  rapid  notes,  feel- 
ing elate  at  the  consciousness  that 
they  would  easily  be  expanded 
into  at  least  half  a  column  of  most 
learned  disquisition. 

<'If,"  said  Ernestine,  "he  is 
making  medicine  easy  for  the 
people,  he  ought  to  say  of  typhoid 
fever  that  more  mistakes  are  made 
about  it  than  about  anjrthing  else. 
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I  have  known  it  called  galloping 
consumption  in  the  first  half  of 
the  illness,  and  towards  the  middle 
it  is  often  supposed  to  be  brain 
fever " 

'*  Don't  waste  your  energies," 
cried  Dorothy,  "  I  hare  quite 
enough.  I  don't  want  real  know- 
ledge— I  only  want  lust  to  look  as 
if  1  know  more  than  he  does. 
Now,  the  great  subject  of  poison- 
ing !  He  tells  you  all  the  symptoms 
and  details,  and  leaves  you  under 
the  impression  that  you  know  all 
about  it,  and  would  find  out  im- 
mediately if  anybody  were  being 
poisoned." 

'*  I  must  look  at  that  to  see 
whether  I  can  pick  any  holes  for 
you — you  see  he  may  be  quite 
correct  up  to  a  certain  era  in 
poisoning,  but  then  poisoning  is 
a  science  which  is  continually 
advancing.  The  poisoners  are 
always  anead  of  the  analysts.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  swind- 
lers keep  one  step  in  advance  of 
the  detectives,  and  are  never  really 
overtaken.  The  same  is  true  of 
poisoners ;  the  instinct  of  their 
desire  gives  them  a  perpetual 
advantage  over  the  scientists,  who 
proceed  more  intellectually." 

"  That  will  do ;  I  shall  put  all 
my  scraps  of  information  together 
and  make  a  c-apital  result.  I  am 
so  glad  if  I  can  do  this  extra  work. 
Coventry  has  been  sighing  for  a 
fusty  old  dictionary — a  first  edition 
— that  he  saw  in  Booksellers'  Row 
the  other  day,  and  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  it  for  him  now.  I  have  seen 
him  open  that  book  and  peep 
inside  two  or  three  times,  and  he 
has  never  said  a  word  about  it ; 
and  when  he  does  that  about  any- 
thing it  always  makes  me  want  so 
dreadfully  to  get  it  for  him." 

Dorothy  had  risen,  and  was 
putting  her  papers  and  book 
together ;  when  she  turned  to  say 
good-bye  she  was  startled  at  the 
look  on  Ernestine's  face. 


"Why.  what  is  it  now?"  sho 
exdaimed ;  *^  your  thoughts  have 
never  gone  back  to  your  monkey- 
ish admirer  ?  " 

"Partly     they    have,"  replied 

Ernestine,   "and  partly ^"  aho 

hesitated,  and  said  no  more.  She- 
had  been  wondering  whether  it 
were  possible  that  she  should  in 
reality  ever  have  such  a  resting- 
place  in  the  world  as  Dorothy 
had  in  her  home.  Her  strong, 
independent  soul  was  very  much 
shaken  by  the  thought  of  the  new 
and  different  life  she  was  now  look- 
ing forward  to  ;  and  she  could  not 
help  speculating  upon  her  future. 
If,  indeed,  Qhe  was  to  find  so 
pleasant  and  tranquil  a  delight  in 
the  home  side  of  her  life,  how  much 
more  strength  she  would  be  able 
to  put  into  the  outer  side  of  it ! 
That  was  Ernestine's  thought, 
which  brought  into  her  face  a  new 
beauty.  But  that  expression 
passed  and  left  behind  it  the 
weariness  which  Dorothy  had  first 
seen  there. 

"Come  home  with  me,"  said 
Dorothy,  when  she  noticed  this 
look,  "we  are  not  very  busy  to- 
night." 

"May  I?"  said  Ernestine.  "I 
should  like  to,  if  you  are  really  not 
busy,  for  there  is  a  dance  here  this 
evening,  and  I  somehow  don't  feel 
attuned  to  that  sort  of  entertain- 
ment. I  am  too  full  of  the  visions 
of  the  streets  to  dance  for  joy,  and 
I  never  could  understand  dancing 
for  anything  else." 

"Then  come!"  cried  Dorothy, 
picking  up  Ernestine's  hat  and 
handing  it  to  her. 

"I  will  just  go  and  teU  my 
aunt,"  said  femestine,  "  for  I  said 
I  should  probably  be  in  to-night." 

She  went  away,  returning  in 
a  few  moments,  and  then  they 
went  out.  Dorothy  put  her  hand 
within  Ernestine's  arm,  a  habit 
that  had  grown  upon  her  lately. 
Ernestine  was  considerably  taller^ 
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4md  Dorothy,  though  so  indepcod- 
«iit  in  her  quiet  practical  way, 
rather  enjoyed  the  lenBe  of 
seeming  to  lean  upon  someone 
^ke. 

They  had  walked  half  way  down 
the  street  when  suddenly  Dorothy 
felt  a  sort  of  tingle  in  her  hand, 
as  if  something  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  it  from  Ernestine's  arm. 
She  had  been  walking  quickly  and 
silently,  her  eyes  upon  tne  ground ; 
and  now  looking  up,  she  saw  that 
Justin  front  of  them,  within  the 
light  of  the  next  lamp,  stood  a 
gentleman,  smoking  a  cigar.  As 
they  passed  him,  Dorothy  just 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  sallow  face, 
two  gleaming  eyes,  and  some  pro- 
minent white  teeth ;  a  second  later 
she  heard  the  words,  "  Deueed 
fine  woman,  that." 

He  must  haye  been  awaiting 
a  hansom  which  he  had  haile<^ 
for  immediately  afterwards  he 
droye  past  them  in  one,  craning 
his  neck  to  catch  the  last  glimpse 
of  Ernestine. 

'*  Was  that  your  admirer  of  this 
afternoon  ?"  alsked  Dorothy. 

"Yes,**  answered  Ernestine. 

*'  I  hope  he  won't  annoy  you," 
•aid  Dorothy;  *'he  knows  where 
you  liye  now." 

'^  I  should  as  soon  think  of  being 
Mmoyed  by  a  midge,"  said  Etaes- 
tine,  in  her  most  wearied  tone, 
'*  as  by  an  insignificant  little  man 
like  that;  but  I  really  wish  he 
had  some  better  way  of  amusing 
himself  than  attempting  to  annoy 
other  people." 

''Don't  mistake  motiyes,"  said 
Dorothy,  with  mock  seyerity.  **  I 
told  you  before  that  he  expects  to 
please  you.  If  you  liye  in  this 
world,  Ernestine,  you  must  really 
try  to  be  rather  more  of  it." 

''I  wonder,"  said  Ernestine, 
''whether,  if  I  deyoted  half-an- 
hour  to  a  serious  talk  with  such  a 
man  as  that,  I  could  shew  him 
how  ridiculous  he  had  appeared 


to-day,  and  how  unworthy  of  a 
man  such  an  appearance  is  r  " 

"  No,"  answered  Dorothy, 
promptly,  ''he  would  only  think 
it  a  great  pity  that  such  a  '  deuoed 
fine  woman '  should  be  a  chatter- 
box." 

Ernestine  laughed,  and  they  said 
no  more  till  they  entered  Dorothy's 
home.  Dorothy  let  herself  in 
with  a  latch-key,  but  the  sound  of 
the  opening  door  was  eyidently 
expected,  for  immediately  Coyentry 
appeared. 

"Late  for  once,  Dorothy  the 
punctual,"  he  exclaimed,  ''but  I 
forgiye  you,  as  you  haye  actually 
brought  Minerya  Medica  home 
with  you." 

Ernestine  smiled.  "Yes,  Mr. 
Silbum,  I  was  in  such  a  deplor- 
able frame  of  mind  that  your  wife 
insisted  upon  saying  me  from 
myself,  ijid  yery  mttef ul  I  am 
to  her;  for  indeed,  after  the 
iMgh  atmosphere  of  ordinary 
life  it  is  like  a  bath  of  cream  to 
enter  into  this  drawing-room  of 
yours." 

**  I  can  tell  you  why  that  is," 
said  Dorothy,  "it's  because  no- 
body oyer  quarrels  in  this  room. 
Ooyentry  is  fond  of  saying  that 
eyen  with  a  pretty  paper  on  the 
walls,  and  the  most  perfect  harmony 
of  colour,  no  room  will  be  nice  to 
look  at  or  to  be  in  if  people  dis- 
agree in  it.  We  don't  do  much 
worse  here  than  groan  and  sigh  a 
little  now  and  then,  when  the 
cheques  are  dilatory,  or  a  cold  in 
the  nead  makes  brilliant  writing 
difficult;  occurrences  which  just 
serye  to  tone  down  a  little  the 
general  light-heartednees  of  the 
kittens — and  Ooyentry.  And  now 
we  must  huny  to  dinner :  for  I 
am  ashamed  of  being  late." 

The  kittens  in  question  being 
established  in  a  basket  in  the 
middle  of  the  hearthrug  while 
dinner  was  discussed,  formed  the 
centre  of  the  group  after  that  mc^al 
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was  oyer.  Coventry  (who  had  a 
rooted  objection  to  chairs)  stood 
leaning  against  the  mantelpiece 
on  one  side,  not  with  his  back  to 
the  fire  like  a  true-bom  English- 
man, but  with  one  elbow  resting 
on  the  shelf  and  his  eyes  on 
Ernestine's  face.  She  was  silent, 
fipazing  into  the  glowing  coals,  and 
Coventry,  who  loved  to  study  faces, 
was  tracing  the  lines  of  character 
in  hers,  and  wondering  to  himself 
how  the  fiery  energy  that  beneath 
all  its  gentleness  was  so  pre- 
dominant in  it,  would  eventually 
find  its  vent.  Would  it  be  worn 
out  in  ardent  labour?  would  it 
stand  the  test  of  married  life  and 
social  intercourse,  and  not  be 
gradually  led  into  a  more  ordinary 
channel  of  activity  ?  He  thought 
to  himself  that  it  would  subsist, 
from  every  other  sign  which  he 
saw  in  the  face  before  him  ;  for 
Ernestine's  passionate  will  was 
scarcely  a  more  marked  quality  in 
her  composition  than  the  rare 
characteristic  of  a  purity  as  perfect 
as  may  be  in  a  mere  imperfect 
woman.  It  was  that  which  gave 
the  finest  and  most  delicate  beauty 
to  her  face.  The  soul  whose  flame 
bums  purely  cannot  look  upon  the 
world  through  eyes  of  flesh 
without  bringing  into  them  a 
charm  of  its  own,  altogether 
separate  from  the  beautifulness  of 
the  physical  form. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Dorothy, 
breaking  the  silence  which  had 
fallen  upon  them,  *'  that  you  are 
sufficiently  the  champion  of  your 
sex  to  still  feel  an  interest  in  the 
vexed  question  of  English  degrees 
for  women,  although  you  have  eot 
over  the  difficulty  for  yourself  ? " 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  answered  Ernes- 
tine, still  gazing  into  the  fire.  '<  I 
am  but  an  individual  atom  of  the 
humanity  which  blindly  struggles 
to  find  some  light.  And  for  some 
years  past  I  have  had  more  love 
Sot    that    half-blind,    half-dumb 


humanity  than  for  the  individuals^ 
which  form  it.  It  seems  as  if  one- 
had  some  personal  acquaintance 
with  mankind  as  a  whole— one  has^ 
heard  of  its  struggles,  triumphs, 
and  failures,  in  i£e  course  of  its 
long  development — one  is  pre-^ 
pared,  by  experience,  for  its- 
actions.  We  can  judge  what  a 
nation  will  do  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances ;  we  can  almost  calcu- 
late on  the  actions  of  a  collection 
of  men — and  we  can  prophesy 
with  some  safety  how  far  man- 
kind as  a  whole  is  likely  to  change 
its  habits,  its  creeds,  its  morali- 
ties, within  a  ffiven  time.  We 
have  so  much  knowledge  of  the^ 
character  of  humanity  to  go  upon 
that  we  cannot  be  so  deeply  and 
unexpectedly  disappointed  in  ita 
actions  and  motives  as  we  con- 
tinually are  in  those  of  individuals. 
The  time  is  at  hand  for  women  to 
obtain  any  dignity  in  England 
that  they  are  capable  of  obtaining. 
We  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
our  country  as  a  whole.  It  is- 
advancing  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
possible  K>r  it  to  advance.  Before 
very  long  there  will  be  an  Alma 
Mater  for  us  upon  our  own  soil — 
universities  will  open  their  arms 
to  us,  and  confer  their  honoura 
upon  us.  And  from  the  actions  of 
the  university  and  of  the  nation 
I  am  learning  to  look  for  more- 
comfort  than  can  be  found  from 
those  of  individuals." 

*'  I  like  the  idea  of  a  lady  who 
considers  no  man  big  enoiu^h  or 
respectable  enough  to  shake  hands, 
with  her,  except  Humanity  him- 
self," said  Coventry. 

Ernestine  smiled  a  little.  Pro- 
bably Coventry  Silbum  was  the 
only  man  of  her  acquaintance  who 
coiQd  laugh  at  her  with  impunity. 
And,  prooably,  though  he  seemed 
so  gentle  and  inoffensive  a  being, 
he  was  the  only  man  she  had  ever 
known  of  whom  she  reallv  was  a 
litde  afraid.  And  this  was  peoause 
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ahefoimd  that  the  poetic  nature 
▼hich  made  him  appear  to  live  in 
the  froth  of  life,  really  led  him  to 
the  rery  heart  of  thio^. 

^'I  don't  say  that  Humanity 
if  much  more  respectable  than  the 
individual  man,''^  she  answered; 
''  but  I  find  him  more  reliable  and 
intelligible.  When  some  of  our 
greatest  physicians — men  who 
must  have  a  vast  experience  of 
life,  and  should  have  a  great  pos- 
session of  knowledge— openly 
avow  their  belief  that  innocence  is 
only  possible  in  conjunction  with 
ignorance — is  not  that  disappoint- 
ing ?  These  men  hare  refused  to 
learn  by  experience — ^they  judge 
by  prejudice.  We  cannot  depend 
on  them.  When  men  who  take 
up  the  cudgels  for  advance  and 
r^orm  can  condescend  to  vulgar 
and  immodest  jokes  upon  the  very 
reforms  which  they  advocate — ^is 
not  that  disappointing?  When 
men  start  suddenly  to  me  surface 
of  these  discussions  in  order  to 
vehemently  oppose  anything  which 
should  destroy  the  innocence  of 
woman,  and  you  find  them  to  be 
notorious  evil-livers  themselves — 
is  not  that  disappointing  ?" 

Ernestine  had  flush^,  and  her 
face  had  filled  with  animation. 
Dorothy,  amused  and  half-smil- 
ing, sat  and  watched  her. 

"  True,"  said  Coventry,"  I  grant 
you  all  this ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
the  individiial  will  also  startle  and 
amaze  us  by  imexpected  revela- 
tions of  beauty  and  of  solidity.  You 
must  remember  that  every  man 
kas  a  drop  of  Gbd  somewhere 
in  him;  the  difficulty  is  to  find 
it,  for  the  generality  of  people 
have  bodies  so  much  too  large  for 
their  souls.  When  you  get  a  soul 
and  body  that  are  well  pro- 
portioned one  to  the  other, 
you  have  something  like  an 
intelligible  individuality.  A  soul, 
which  is  a  complete  and  shapely 
thing,     appears     to    me    to    be 


unable,  rery  often,  to  get  more 
than  a  portion  of  itself  into 
its  body.  I  fancy  the  most  con- 
tented people  have  bodies  too  big, 
bodies  oonuortable  to  move  about 
in,  and  leaving  plenty  of  room  for 
the  expcmsion  of  its  small  tenant. 
But  when  it  is  the  other  way — 
when  a  great  soul  is  partiaUy  im- 
prisoned in  a  too  small  body- 
then  comes  distress  and  ^ain.  The 
whole  force  of  that  som  will  be 
centred  upon  the  part  of  it  that  is 
embodied  and  active,  and  the  poor 
frame  can  scarcely  stand  up  with 
such  a  weight  upon  its  shoulders." 

**Coven&y,"  said  Dorothy,  with 
mock  severity,  **  1  think  you  are 
talking  nonsense." 

**  1  always  am,"  he  answered ; 
and  then,  with  a  sudden  chanee 
of  mood,  he  opened  a  little  old 
manuscript-boox  which  he  drew 
from  his  pocket,  and  began  to 
walk  about  the  room,  reading 
aloud  from  it,  in  a  soft  and  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  manner. 

Like  light  feet  of  laughing  children 

At  a  woodland  ball. 
The  river  is  leaping  o'er  rocks  that  are 
sleeping. 

Above  the  water-fall : 
Softly  sounds  and  echoes  mingle 

In  one  lingerinf^  lay, 
Of  a   maid  straymg,  and  love-words 
saying. 

Where  mists  hide  her,  far  away. 

Never  seems  she  to  come  nigher, 

Tet  wait  I  and  list 
For  a  voice  awaking,  and  silver  tones 
breakinff, 

Throuffh  we  shadowy  mist. 
Darken  we  red  wings  of  sunset. 

The  last  bird  leaves  the  sky, 
Stilly  night  is  falling,  and  one  heart 

For  sweet  sounds  that  ne'er  come 
nigh. 

The  first  star  atwixt  the  tree  tops 

Blossoms  ihto  sight ; 
Paths  meet  for  lovers  its  ray  dis- 


covers, ^p., 

With  live  finger  of  light 
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Preinng  moBses  of  ihe  woodway 

With  her  faery  feet, 
Comes  from  the  shade  an  elf  or  a 
maiden 

Tryst  to  keep  where  waters  meet. 

Now  the  waters  move  to  music 

Of  a  glad  surprise, 
And  the  white  mist  has  opened  in 
▼istas 
Where  her  pathway  lies. 
Her    breathing    warms    the    misty 
gloaming, 
And  her  voice  is  heard  by  flowers ; 
Like  the  star  her  eyelight  compels 
the  twilight 
Away  from  tiysting-place  of  ours. 

Sing,  O  waterfall,  and  waken 

Choirs  of  sleeping  birds ; 
O  night-dosed  blossoms,  expand  your 
bosoms 
To  catch  her  softest  words. 
'Tis   mine   to   be    like  shade,   like 
blossom, 
Her  presence  makes  to  glow. 
Betwixt  our  faces  no  darksome  space 
is,— 
Blended  hearts  will  have  it  so. 

Ernestine,     listening     to     the 
dreamy  verse,  seemed  to  herself 


to  be  carried  away  in  spiiit  from 
the  sphere  in  which  men  jar  in 
wjords  tofl;ether,  and  poison  women 
with  evil  looks,  to  an  impossible 
place  where  mingling  purity  and 
truth  produced  a  mystic  atmo- 
sphere of  love. 

Neither  of  the  women  spoke 
when  Coventry  stopped  reaung; 
and,  as  he  passed  the  bookshelves 
in  his  walk,  he  drew  out  a  volume 
and  read  aloud  some  stanzas,  to 
refresh  them,  as  he  said,  after 
listening  to  his  own.  And  thus, 
after  a  familiar  and  favourite 
habit  of  theirs,  the  evening 
passed,  Coventry  following  out 
ids  own  thoughts,  and  illustrating 
them  by  many  passages  from  dif- 
ferent authors,  the  two  women 
sitting  by  the  hearth,  mostly  in 
silence;  though  Dorothy  felt  in 
duty  bound  to  make  fun  of  her 
fanciful  husband  now  and  again. 
And  Ernestine,  carried  thus  into  a 
world  wCTch  she  called  ideal  yet 
felt  to  be  not  wholly  unreal,  went 
home  stronger  and  calmer. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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Mb.  Swihbxtbhb,  with  a  majestio 
Hh  of  language  peouliarlj  his  own, 
arguee  that  the  partnership  be- 
tween religion  and  art  has  been 
throughout  a  one-sided  ooncordat, 
oondueing  to  the  degradation  of 
ihe  latter.  The  Puritans,  centuries 
ago,  used  the  same  argumentative 
fonnula,  only  simply-oonyerted. 
To  them  art  was  as  distinctly 
Belial  as  creed  is  now  to  the 
adyanced  Bohemians.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  two  opposite 
camps  of  thought  thus  unammous 
in  denouncing  the  connection  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  spiritual 
and  aesthetic  excellence,  we  are 
naturally  disposed  to  assume  that 
there  must  be  some  foroe  in  the 
contention.  We  confess  to  a  lack 
of  the  patience  necessary  to  analyse 
the  l4uritan  argument,  which  is 
essentially  iconoclastic,  was  in- 
spired by  blind  prejudice,  and 
aims  not  more  at  seTerinfip  the  ties 
which  haye  bound  art  and  religion 
together  from  the  earliest  days, 
than  at  the  total  elimination  of  art 
altogether.  Mr.  Swinburne's  rea- 
soning, howeyer,  is  of  a  kind 
which  desenres  to  be  weighed 
accurately,  more  especially  as  such 
examples  as  Michael  Anffelo  and 
Mozart  at  once  occur  to  me  mind 
as  cases  in  point.  Unfortunately 
he  has  somewhat  lessened  the 
obligation  we  should  otherwise 
feel  for  his  proclamation  of  the 
autonomy  of  art,  by  pressing  with 
undue  severity — whether  from  an 
a  priori  or  from  an  historical  point 
of  view— on  religion.  Art  and 
rdigion  are  parallels.    Mr.  Swin- 


burne appears  to  pose  them  as 
contradictories.  In  short,  unless 
we  have  utterly  misread  his  mean- 
ing, he  adopts  the  Bohemian 
philosonhy  of  art,  which  is  dia- 
metrically antagonistic  to  the 
philosophy  of  (Sinstianity  since 
it 'dispenses  with  the  notion  of 
moral  responsibility,  and  not 
only  treats  the  impeccability 
of  the  artist  as  being  axiomatic, 
but  further  virtually  recommends 
the  lesion  of  all  moral  sense  as  a 
condition  of  the  perfectibility  of 
his  art. 

To  most  minds  implete  with 
devotion  to  beauty  such  an  aspect 
of  art,  artists,  and  the  art-life 
amounts  to  sacrilege.  We  con- 
ceive the  soul  of  the  artist  to  be 
higher  than  that  of  ordinaiy 
humanity.  We  picture  him  among 
the  trees  and  dn  the  hills,  watclunff 
the  varying  moods  of  nature  and 
gleaning  loveliness  everywhere, 
even  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  own 
'Mim  skies."  For  us  he  is  lis- 
tening to  the  trill  of  song-birds, 
the  roar  of  waters,  the  sweep  of  the 
winds,  that  he  may  combine  them 
in  immortal  harmonies.  Or  mayhap 
an  inborn  dramatic  impulse  leads 
him  to  analyse  the  springs  of 
human  action,  and  bestowing  upon 
each  a  concrete  form,  so  to  inter- 
weave them  as  to  evoke  tears  or 
laughter,  pain  or  pleasure,  in  those 
who  hear  liim,  or  read  him.  Now, 
that  earthliness  is  an  essential 
concomitant  of  pursuits  seemingly 
so  elevating  sounds  like  a  bitter 
paradox  simply  nauseating.  Let 
us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  candour, 
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that  fliiioe  the  Benaissanoe  artists 
have  been,  as  a  body,  neither  very 
religious  nor  very  moral ;  that  they 
have  often  been  the  slaves  of 
passion,  or  the  votaries  of  Bacchus. 
It  remains  none  the  less  to  be 
proved  that  there  is  not  a  more 
excellent  way  than  that  which 
dichotomised  the  lives  of  Lord 
Byron  and  Schubert,  than  that 
which  cut  short  the  ineffable  song 
of  Ohopin,  and  dimmed  the  eye  of 
Raphael.  Must  all  art,  except 
that  which  is  evolved  from  a 
brain  devoid  of  a  conscience,  be 
wooden  ?  Is  emotion,  an  essential 
of  true  art,  denied  to  all  except 
those  who  accept  Lord  Kochester  s 
multum  in  parvo  creed — Faif  ee  que 
voudraaf  Surely  to  advance 
propositions  involving  so  mise- 
rable a  bathos  would  be  to  arouse 
the  indignation  of  mankind;  in- 
deed, were  the  Bohemian  theory — 
with  all  its  obliquities  and,  we 
will  add  too,  its  erratic  canons  of 
criticism — universally  adopted  by 
the  guild  of  art,  we  might  fairly 
anticipate  that  history  would  repeat 
the  insanity  of  the  Iconoclasts  and 
the  brutality  of  the  Puritans.  The 
world  will  ever  be  very  gentle, 
very  lenient,  and  long-su2fering 
towards  the  laehe$  and  eccentricities 
of  genius — even  our  most  rigidly 
orthodox  have  learnt  to  love 
Shelley — ^but  the  world,  in  plain 
English,  will  not  endorse  the 
thesis  that  to  become  a  good  artist 
a  man  must  empty  himself  of  any 
reverence,  however  indefinite,  for 
a  Supreme  Being;,  or  must 
descend  one  step  from  his  own 
level  of  self-respect,  be  that  level 
what  it  may. 

In  writing  of  art  we  use  the 
term  generically.  In  popular  par- 
lance, our  English  J^iinstLer  is 
nothing  if  not  a  painter ;  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  an  artist,  of  course, 


but  only  metaphorically ;  the  late 
Sir  Stemdale  Bennett  was  an 
artiste,  not  an  artist,  the  final  ^'e" 
being  added  to  mark  the  distinc- 
tion. Even  in  France  the  same 
heresy  prevails.  The  ablest  modem 
work  on  **Les  Artistee"  ignores 
the  poet,  the  dramatist,  the  com- 
poser, and  the  architect,  thus  con- 
fining the  nomenclature  of  art  to 
painters  and  sculptors.  Its  author,* 
who  in  some  respects  deserves  to 
be  styled  the  French  Buskin, 
volunteers  the  following  grotesque 
apology  for  the  predonunance  of 
painting : — *'  La  predominance  de 
la  peinture  sur  les  autres  arts  est 
particuli^re  aux  6poques  chr6tien- 
nes,  et  cela  tient  justement  d.  ce 
que  la  peinture,  n'exduant  pas  la 
laideur,  a  pu  mettre  en  lumi^re  une 
autre  beaut6  que  celle  du  corps,  et 
embrasser  ainsi  toute  la  nature, 
sans  condamner  aucun  module, 
pourvu  qu'il  e^it  une  &me" — a 
rather  back-handed  compliment  to 
painting,  by-the-bye.  It  is  to 
Germany,  therefore,  the  land  of 
patient  criticism,  that  we  must 
look  for  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  relative  claims  of  each 
department  of  art.  There  the 
notion  of  the  unity  of  art  has  been 
formulated  and  accepted.  There 
we  find  a  Wagner,  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  equality  of  the 
other  arts  with  his  own  as  to 
attempt  to  fuse  all  of  them  toother, 
music  being  unduly  subordmated. 
There,  too,  among  a  people  ear- 
nest, serious,  progressive,  incapable 
of  being  satisfied  with  any  stand- 
point, but  filled  with  an  exalted 
belief  in  the  future  of  humtinity, 
the  idea  of  the  Kiinstler  is  that  of 
a  prophet;  by  whom,  however, 
excellence  is  never  attained  with- 
out the  energy,  the  devotion,  the 
unselfishness,  the  multum  tudare  et 
algeret  of  an  athlete.  A  critic  of  the 


♦  M.  Charles  Blanc,  membre  de  rAoad^mie  Fraagaise.  30glC 
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iypNB    of    Kiigeler  would   hardly 
maintain  that  ^m<  is  intensified  by 
the  creation  of  a  phase  of  mind 
which  aerere  censors  would  desig- 
nate as  reckless ;  and,  indeed,  as 
an    illustration     in     point,     the 
enormous    capacity    of    Schubert 
would    have    raised    him    to    a 
bigher  level  had  his  w^orale  been 
less  depreesinff .  Even  in  his  noblest 
works,  0.g.y  Sie  A  minor  Sonata, 
he  is  apt  to  maunder  like  a  man 
whose  backbonehas  been  enfeebled 
by  sdrnaps.     Or  again,    to  take 
the  hi^eet  ezempk^  of  art  of  this 
—if  not,  indeed,  of  anv— era,  Felix 
Mendelssohn.  Through  the  medium 
of  his  published  life  and  letters, 
his   character    has    been    photo- 
graphed on  the  EuRlish  mind,  and 
therein  is  perceptiUe  every  virtue 
which  Bohemianism  can  lay  claim 
to—warm-heartedness,  seal,  tend- 
erness, unselfishness,  generosity — 
coupled  with  a  reverence  for  right, 
ana  a    sensibility    of    conscience. 
These  qualities — albeit  he  was  no 
hermit,  no  ascetic,  no  misogynist, 
like     Eugene    Delacroix,    whose 
ideas,    by-the-bye,    corresponded 
in  nandeur,  lucidity,  and  purity 
with  his  life  and     mental  habit 
— have  placed  him    on  the  most 
exalted  pedestal,  not  only  among 
artists,  but  among  men.   Aprop99^ 
60   great  is  the  resemblance  be- 
tween   the   art   instincts   of   the 
great  Prench  colourist,  and  those 
of  the  tone-poet  of   the  Leipsic 
Conservatorium,  that  we  will  ven- 
ture to  quote  a  criticism  on  the 
former  which  applies  exactly  to  the 
latter : — *  *  L'harmonie,    Ddacroix 
ue  Pentendait  pas  comme  la  plupart 
deB  autres  peintres.    H  la  vouUdt 
splendide  et  remu6e,  aijsprie  par  les 
^sonancee,  et,  pour  ainai  parler, 
delicieusement  am^re."    TVas  this 
special  feature  in  either  case  the 
result  of   absolute  absorption  in 
^?    Hay  it  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  of   both   Delacroix  and 
Mendelssohn   having    constituted 


art  the  ^$on  of  existence,  of  their 
having  cast  aside  such  engrossing 
p^rerfa  as,  e.f,^  Olidt  love,  money- 
making,  Bacchanalian  associations 
— ^in  a  word — worldliness  ? 

It  may  be  rejoined  that  there 
have  been  ere  now  musicians  as 
sterling  as  Mendelssohn,  painters 
even  more  celebrated  than  Eugene 
Delacroix.  We  will  not  pause  to 
discuss  either  the  one  affirmation 
or  the  other.  The  issue  we  at- 
tempt to  raise  is  not  historical,  but 
ethical,  and  it  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  be  able  to  point  to  the 
triumphs  of  art-creators  whose 
lives  were  based  on  the  lines  of 
oonsdence,  sinoe  if  supreme  excel- 
lence be  attainable  without  dal- 
liance with  the  equivocal,  then  the 
artist  is  not  inevitably  deprived 
by  reason  of  his  pursuits  of 
the  habit  of  moral  choice,  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence  art 
is  relieved  of  a  stigma  which  we 
will  venture  to  affirm  would 
be  a  burden  too  heavv  for  it 
to  bear,  even  supposing  the  Ghris- 
tian  ideal  were  a  dead  letter,  and 
neopaganism  triumphant.  Art  has 
indisputably  a  grand  part  to  play 
in  the  perfecting  of  our  race,  and 
on  that  accoimt  alone  we  should 
be  jealous  of  its  repute.  Its  aris- 
tocracnr,  the  oligarchy  of  nature, 
should  shine  not  only  on  account 
of  beautiful  perceptions,  not  only 
because  of  beautirul  intellect,  but 
still  more  on  account  of  beauty  of 
soul,  in  the  absence  of  which  the 
Dutch  painter  devotes  his  art  to 
the  delineation  of  a  butcher's  shop, 
and  the  French  dramatist  to  tne 
production  of  iquivoaues  and  risqtU 
jokes.  Not  that  we  desire  to  gauge 
any  one  department  of  art  by  a 
Puritan  standard.  We  claim  to 
be  as  sincere  as  Mr.  Swinburne  in 
insisting  on  the  supremacy  of  art. 
If  art  aids  religion,  or  social  life, 
or  government,  she  does  so  as  an 
equal,  not  as  a  slave.  But  on  the 
o&iet  hand,  we  cannot  admit  that 
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all  religioiis  men,  still  less  that  all 
moralists  are  ipBofaeto  Philistines. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  fSarther 
from  the  truth.  The  real  PhiUa- 
tines  are  those  who,  claiming  in- 
spiration and  technical  profidenqy, 
loee  sight  of  absolute  immortal 
Beauty,  than  which  in  its  every 
form,  from  the  nude  which  appals 
the  prurient  to  the  Madonna  which 
satimes  the  relinous  entiiusiast, 
nothing  on  earth  is  more  holy, 
subject  only  to  one  proviso,  via., 
that  its  conception  is  ideal,  and 
thus  liberated  of  grossness. 

We  have  argued  that  art  and 
religion  may  be  symbolised  by 
parallel  lines.  We  will  add  that 
m  our  judgment,  so  far  as  the 
lives  of  artists  are  concerned,  they 
cannot  be  too  dose  parallels.  The 
Founder  of  our  faith — ^be  it 
written  with  reverence — was  of  all 
artists  the  truest.  His  sympathy 
with  the  beauties  of  nature,  His 
tenderness  toward  children.  His 
gentle  but  firm  disregard  of  the 
opinion  of  men.  His  fusion  of  ab- 


stract doctrines  in  a  lar^e  love,  Hia- 
marvellous  self-absorption,  as  well 
as  the  drama  of  His  life  and  death, 
more  than  justify  the  assertion. 
It  is  possiUe  for  a  genuine  dis 
ciple  of  such  a  Master — as  waa 
Mendelssohn — ^to  occupy  the  inter- 
mediate space  between  the  line  of 
art  and  the  line  of  religion,  and  to- 
disprove  the  f aUacrjr  that  these 
lines  do  not  run  in  the  same  plane. 
A  few  more  such  apostles  ot 
sssthetioism,  and  artists  m  this  not 
ungenial,  yet  tardily  sympathetic 
land  of  ours  would  be  accorded  bj 
acclamation  the  lofty  position  to- 
which  they  are  by  birthright  and 
achievements  justly  entitled — and 
by  artiits  we  mean  not  merely 
the  Academicians,  who  have  come 
in  for  a  perhaps  disproportionate 
share  of  oaressmg,  but  the  poets, 
the  musicians,  the  dramatists,  the 
writers  of  fiction — ^all,  in  a  word, 
who  are  the  preachers  of  the 
Qospel  of  Qod's  Beauty  to  the 
lesser  world  at  home,  and  the- 
greater  world  abroad. 

OoMFTON  BsAns. 
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ABQUMENTS    AND    FACTS    IN    THE    INDIAN 
lERIGATION    CONTROVEEST. 


OovmuncBirr  by  party  is  one  of 
the  moet  remarkable  f  eafcures  in 
modem  Engliah  dyilisation.  Far 
from  being  oonfined  to  the  limits 
of  Parliament,  it  permeates  the 
whole  fabric  of  society.  It  has 
midoubtedly  many  adyantaffes, 
but  it  is  capable  of  being  pnimed 
a  great  deal  too  far,  and  broadly 
BMiVing,  we  are  of  opinion  that, 
aldioiiffh  goTermnent  by  party  is 
Tevy  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
Freedom,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
advantaffeousto  the  cause  of  Truth. 
We  thuu:,  for  instance,  that  it  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  Ihe  question 
of  irrigation  in  India  cannot  be 
discussed  upon  its  merits,  and  with- 
out the  introduction  of  what  may 
be  called  the  railway  element  into 
the  controversy.  Keprisals  will 
not  lead  to  truth,  nor  heated  oon- 
trorersy  to  that  cahn  appreciation 
of  tiie  real  facts  of  the  case  which 
is  so  much  wanted,  and  which,  in 
the  face  of  x^ust  and  future  famines, 
is  of  such  capital  importance  both 
to  England  and  to  India. 

In  some  parts  of  India  canals 
have  paid  enormously  as  mere 
fin^Timftl  speculations.  The  GK>- 
davevy  Works,  according  to  the 
Grovemment  statistics,  mive  paid 
for  some  years,  on  an  average, 
twenty-one  per  cent ;  the  Kistna, 
fifteen  per  cent. ;  the  Tanjore,  or 
Oauvery  Delta,  eighty-five  per 
cent. ;  and  the  Eastern  Jumna, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  net  return  on 
the  capital  outlay,  and  many  more 
are  paying  from  three  to  six  per 


cent  {Report  on  Condition,  ire.,  of 
India,  1876,  p.  34.)  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances canals  can  be  made  to 
pay  a  large  direct  return,  as  well 
as  to  serve  as  an  ^'insurance 
against  famine." 

Sir  James  FitzJames  Stej^en,. 
in  his  letter  published  in  the  Times 
of  December  27th,  gives  as  one 
reason  for  not  making  new  canals 
that "  people  do  not  mce  to  pay  for 
years  togethef  for  what  they  do 
not  want  merely  in  order  that  they 
may  escape  starvation  which  after 
all  may  never  come." 

This  remark  is  calculated  to  con- 
vey the  erroneous  impression  that 
in  ordinary  seasons  canals  are  of  no 
use,  which  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case.  In  most  districts,  and  in 
most  seasons  in  India,  canal  water 
may  be  profitably  applied  to  the 
land  dunng  at  least  six  months  out 
of  the  twelve. 

But  this  is  very  far  from  being 
the  only  statement  in  Sir  James 
Stephen's  letter  which  is  calculated 
to  mislead  the  English  public. 
Indeed,  the  Times  clearly  pointed 
out,  in  a  leading  article  upon 
the  subject  of  his  letter,  the  trans* 
parent  fallacy  of  his  assertion 
that  the  Indian  Government  has 
paid  nothing  for  the  railways  be- 
cause the  money  was  raised  from 
English  shareholders;  but  the 
writer  did  not  go  on  to  say,  as  he* 
ought,  that- the  **  table"  which Sii^ 
James  owed  ''  to  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,"  and  which  was  quoted  iife 
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luB  letter  referred  to,  to  "  set  the 
matter  in  a  decur  light,"  was  at 
least  equally  fallacious.  In  such 
matters  there  should  be  no  better 


friend  than  the  last  official  Blue 
Book  {Report  died  above,  p.  16), 
from  whidi  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing table: — 


EXPSNDITUBB. 

Bailways. 

Guaranteed  interest, 

less  net  traffic  receipts. 


1872-3 
£2,110,501 


1873-4 
£1,437,362 


1874-5 
£1,244,662 


1875-6 
£976,310 


And  in  the  last  Eeport  on  Indian 
Bailways,  carryine  the  accounts 
down  to  the  end  of  1876,  we  read 
(p.  22): — Difference  between  re- 
ceipts and  guaranteed  interest, 
that  is  to  say,  the  net  amounts 
chargeable  against  the  revenues 
of  the  count^  for  the  last  two 
years  respectively  were : — 

In  1875 £1,247,338 

In  1876 £588,467 

Now  in  the  face  of  these  statis- 


tics, published  on  official  authorial 
and  if  erroneous,  certainly  not 
likely  to  be  unfavourable  to  the 
depa^rtment  which  prepared  them. 
Sir  James  Stephen's  anonymous 
Mend  has  the  effrontery  to  supply 
him  with  statistics,  which  ordinary 
people  are  of  course  content  to 
take  as  accurate,  as  having  been 
adopted  by  so  eminent  an  autho- 
rity as  Sir  James  Stephen.  He 
says  (we  are  still  quoting  his  letter 
to  the  Times) : — 


**  The  following  table  of  the  net  receipts  and  guaranteed  interest  for 
the  last  three  years  sets  this  in  a  dear  light.  I  owe  it  to  the  kindness 
of  the  friend  already  referred  to." 


Net  Beceipts  in  India. 

Guaranteed  Interest. 

Differences. 

1875-6     £4,282,291 

£4,637,891 

—    £356,600 

1876-7     £4,972,400 

£4,658,853 

+   £313,547 

1877-8     £5,972,260 

£4,655,000 

-f- £1,317,260 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  Sir 
James  Stephen  proceeds  to  say 
that  "  the  excess  of  receipts  over 
guaranteed  interest  in  me  last 
three  years  is  £1,275,207"  !  We 
really    must    protest   against   so 

Ereposterous  a  conclusion,  derived 
rom  statistics  which  are  not  only 
inaccurate,  but  actually  prophetic, 
but  for  many  reasons  we  prefer  to 
make  no  further  comment  on  the 
preparation  and  use  of  this  extra- 
ordinary table,  broug^ht  out  so 
early  that  it  preceded  flie  accounts 
of  the  English  railways  for  the 
last  vear  but  one  of  which  it  gives 
the  figures,  namely,  1877. 

But  this  is  not  by  any  means 
the     last    word    on  the  subject. 


Even  the  Government  returns  do 
not  take  into  their  accounts  the 
amounts  paid  for  the  land  on  which 
the  railways  are  constructed, 
the  expenses  connected  with  the 
State,  as  opposed  to  the  Guaran- 
teed r€dlwa3rs,  and  the  interest 
on  accumulated  arrears  of  interest 
due  by  the  railways  to  the  (Jovem- 
ment,  on  which  account  nearly 
£62,000,000  in  all  has  been  thus 
advanced  by  Government  to  the 
Companies ;  and  even  now,  when 
some  of  the  railways  are  paying 
so  well,  only  £34,700,000  has 
been  paid  back,  leaving  nearly 
£27,000,000  still  due.  (Eeport  on 
Railways  tn  India,  cited  above, 
i'  26.)       _        ^oogle 
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But  we  liare  no  dedre  to  pursue 
our  advantage  any  further.  Bail- 
waj8  in  India  are,  no  doubt,  a 
very  expensive  luxury,  but  they 
are  very  pleasant  and  in  many 
ways  very  useful;  and  they  have 
done  a  Rreat  deal  to  open  and 
^vilise  the  country,  and  as  they 
are  better  managed  and  as  the 
oountry  grows  richer,  they  will  no 
doubt  pay  better.  Meanwhile,  if 
they  are  dragged  into  the  con- 
troversy at  all,  by  way  of  proving 
that  irrigation  is  a  fallacy,  they 
should  be  fairly  considered,  and 
not  made  the  subject  of  imaginary 
or  fanciful  statistics. 

The  fact,  then,  remains  that  the 
Indian  (Government  has  to  pay  a 
lai^  sum  every  year  on  account 
of  guaranteed  interest  to  the  rail- 
ways— or  to  the  shareholders, 
which  amounts  to  precisely  the 
same  thing ;  but  how  this  affects 
the  question  of  whether  or  not 
more  irrigation  works  should  be 
undertaken  in  that  country,  we 
confess  we  entirely  fdil  to  see. 

But  although  railways  are  not 
directly  a  source  of  revenue  in 
India,  Irrigation  Canals  are.  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Works,  and  who  is 
obviously  a  much  better  authority 
on  the  subject  than  Sir  James 
Stephen,  stated,  in  a  paper  lately 
read  by  him  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  tiiat  about  thirteen  millions 
sterling  had  been  spent  in  irriga- 
tion works,  producing  a  return  of 
about  one  million  per  annum,  or 
nearly  eight  per  cent,  on  capital 
expended,  taking  the  successful 
and  unsuccessful  works  together. 

Now  if  some  of  these  pay 
twenty,  thirty-five,  and  eighty- 
five  per  cent.,  it  needs  no 
ghost  come  from  the  dead  to  tell 
Qs  that  many  must  be  worked  at  a 
loss  to  bring  down  the  average. 
We  do  not  require  to  be  told  this  as 
an  argument  against  the  develop- 


ment of  the  canal  system  in  India. 
But  we  ought  to  be  told  the  causes 
of  failure.  Were  the  imsuocessf ul 
works  undertaken  without  suffi- 
cient consideration  ?  What  are  the 
obstacles,  past  or  present,  to  their 
success?  And  how  far  and  in 
what  direction  have  they  failed? 
This  is  exactly  what  we  are  not 
told  and  what  the  Government  and 
their  advocates  cannot  or  will  not 
tell  us.  When  we  know  all  this, 
then  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to 
decide  what  irrigation  works 
should,  and  what  should  not  be 
undertaken  in  future. 

It  is  obvious  that  every  canal 
likely  to  be  directly  a  financial 
success,  or  even  indirectly  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  coimtry,  should 
be  imdertaken  without  delay,  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  no  canal 
shoiild  be  cut  which  is  not  tole- 
rably certain  to  fulfil  these  con- 
ditions. 

We  ought  to  have  the  pro9  and 
conB  of  irrigation  in  general,  and 
of  certain  schemes  which  have 
been  sanctioned  and  laid  on  the 
official  shelf  years  ago  in  particu- 
lar. Sir  James  Stephen  is  a 
lawyer  and  not  an  engineer,  and 
his  views  on  the  subject  are, 
therefore,  of  no  more  value  than 
those  of  any  other  clever  man  who 
has  been  for  some  three  years  in 
India ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  in- 
dependent Royal  Commissioners — 
anxious  only  to  arrive  at  truth — 
examining  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  cleverest  of 
the  Indian  canal  engineers  who 
hold  views  the  most  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  Sir  Arthur,  on 
the  other.  At  present  there  are 
really  no  sufficient  materials  ob- 
tainable to  enable  the  most 
unprejudiced  inquirer  to  make 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  real  merits 
of  the  case.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment have  published  no  Blue  Book 
on  the  subject  of  irrigation,  and 
reply  to  those  wliQ.A^sire^in^iiiry, 
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first,  that  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  canals  do  not  pay,  and  that 
accordingly  it  would  be  madness  to 
eonstruct  any  new  ones,  and  secondly, 
that  they  are  constructing  new  ones 
as  fast  as  they  can.  This  reminds 
one  of  the  celebrated  story  of  the 
defence  made  in  an  action  for 
damage  done  to  a  kettle  that  had 
been  lent :  namely,  first,  that  the 
kettle  was  broken  when  bor- 
rowed by  the  defendant,  and 
secondly,  that  it  was  whole 
when  returned  to  the  plaintiff. 
Sir  James  Stephen  and  Lord 
Salisbury  have  told  us  that  **  water 
will  not  run  up  hill,"  ergo,  irriga- 
tion works  are  an  absurdity ;  but 
we  think  when  Sir  John  Stachey 
Tirtually  confesses  the  inability  of 
his  Government  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  prevention  of 
ramines,  and  proposes  to  lay  by  a 
million  and  a-half  a  year  to  pay 
for  them  when  they  recur,  the 
English  public  has  a  right  to  take 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  those 
who  are  best  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  see 
miether — ^prevention  being  pro- 
verbially better  than  cure- 
extended  irrigation  may  not 
increase  the  wealth,  the  prosperity, 
and  the  happiness  of  India.* 

The  question  surely  is  at  least 
one  deserving  of  serious  considera- 
tion by  competent  judges  and 
serious  argimients  from  all. 

It  is  impossible  to  approach  the 
subject  of  Indian  Irrigation  with- 
out mentioning  the  name  of  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  call  him  a  visionary,  a  man  with 
water  on  the  brain,  an  engineer 


who  proposes  to  make  water  run 
uphill.  We  may  allow  that  Sir- 
Arthur,  in  the  course  of  his  per- 
sistent advocacy  of  irrigation  as 
one  of  the  great  wants  of  India, 
has  made  many  statements  which 
his  better  judgment  would  consider 
somewhat  exaggerated;  and  the 
contemptuous  and  determined  op- 
position of  the  Indian  Government 
has  no  doubt  betrayed  a  man 
who  is  by  nature  an  enthusiast 
into  many  expressions  which 
,would,  perhaps,  have  better  re- 
mained unsaid ;  but  at  the  same 
time  people  should  not  forget  that 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton  is  very  far  from 
being  an  unpractical  hobby-rider. 
He  ^Gks  himself  constructed  two  of 
the  most  successful  canals  in  India, 
the  Tanjore,  or  Cauvery  Delta, 
which  is  an  irrigation  canal  pur  et 
simple  and  is  stated  in  the  last 
Government  Blue  Book  to  pay 
eighty-six  per  cent,  on  the  origi- 
n«u  outlay;  and  the  Gt>davery 
Canal,  which  is  constructed  for- 
traffic  as  well  as  irrigation  and 
which  gives  a  net  return  of 
twenty-one  per  cent. 

The  remembrance  or  knowledge 
of  these  successes  should  serve  to 
induce  those  ready-witted  gentle- 
men who  are  so  prone  to  sneer 
at  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  but  know 
nothing  whatever  of  Indian  irriga- 
tion works,  to  moderate  their  lan- 
guage, and  to  consider  him,  at  all 
events,  as  well  entitled  to  a  hearing 
as  a  successful  jurisconsult,  or  the 
numerous  *  *  well-informed* '  writers 
and  speakers  who  denounce  him 
as  eminently  unpractical.  All  Sir- 
Arthur  Cotton  has  done  is  to  con- 


*  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  apparent  conflict  of  evidence  which  has  marked 
the  question  of  Irrigation  in  India,  may  now  be  expected  to  be  fairly  settled  by 
fuller  information.  A  motion  was  agreed  to  in  the  Hoose  of  GommoDB,  on  the 
22nd  Jan.,  in  the  following  terms  : — "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to> 
inqoire  into,  and  report  npon,  the  ezpedienoy  of  oonstmcting  pnblio  works  in  India,, 
with  money  raised  on  loan,  both  as  regards  financial  results  and  the  prevention  of 
famines.''  And  a  Commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  to  collect  information. — En,  ^^  ^..  1, ^ .  ^ 
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struct  works  whioh  earn  their 
steady  twenty  and  eighty-five 
per  cent.,  and  we  cannot 
lielp  thinking  that  this  is 
tol^bly  practical.  But  when 
people  who  know  nothing  about 
either  engineering  or  about  the 
wants  of  rural  India,  say  that  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton  ''  has  got  water  on 
the  brain/'  they  seem  to  think  they 
h&ve  advanced  an  almost  un- 
answerable ai^ument ;  and  when 
they  add  that  *'  water  will  not  run 
uphill,  youknow,"  thesubject  may 
be  regarded  as  finally  disposed  of. 

To  return  once  more  to  Sir 
James  Stephen's  letter,  already 
-alluded  to,  he  says  in  the  course 
of  argument : — **  There  are  a  vast 
number  of  people  who  would 
much  rather  have  the  water  in 
the  rivers  than  in  the  canals.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lahore  would  be 
no  better  pleased  at  having  the 
volume  of  the  Bavee  largely  and 
permanently  diminished,  man  the 
inhabitants  of  London  would  be 
if  a  similar  operation  was  per- 
formed on  the  Thames  .... 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
every  irrigation  proiect  involves 
more  or  less  interference  with 
existing  ri&^hts  and  interests." 

It  woula  seem  as  if  Sir  James 
Stephen  did  not  know  that  "the 
volume  of  the  Bavee  "  w  **  largely 
and  permanently  diminished '  by 
the  Bari  Doab  Canal  Irrigation 
Works,  and  that  the  people  of 
Lahore  are  not  only  well  *  *  pleased" 
at  the  operation,  but  they  are  using 
the  canal  water  to  create  beautif  m 
gardens  as  well  as  to  grow  rich 
crops  on  the  very  ground  which, 
when  the  volume  of  the  Bavee 
was  still  undiminished,  was  an  arid 
^d  worthless  waste.  As  to  this 
we  speak  from  personal  expe- 
nwice.  An  **  interference  with 
existing  rights  and  interests" 
sounds  very  formidable  in  the 
mouth  of  a  great  lawyer,  but  every 
<^^  who  is  acquainted  with  the 


country  parts  of  India  knows  that 
the  rivers,  far  from  being  a  matter 
of  vested  interest,  are  a  source  of 
constant  annoyance  and  loss  to  the 
riparian  proprietors,  changing  their 
channels  in  the  most  capricious  and 
perverse  way,  over-flowing  their 
banks  when  it  rains  and  the  water 
is  not  wanted,  and  dwindling  down 
to  a  tenth  or  even  a  fiftieth  of 
their  breadth  and  volume  in  times 
of  drought.  They  are  useless  for 
irrigation  purposes  without  the 
cutting  of  canals,  and  they  are 
always  more  or  less  dangerous  for 
navigation  in  the  comparatively 
few  cases  in  which  they  are 
practically  navigable  at  all.  And 
yet  Sir  James  Stephen  is  afraid 
to  make  canals  for  fear  of  taking 
some  of  the  water  away  from  the 
rivers ! 

There  is  but  one  more  argument 
advanced  by  Mr.  Bright' s  critic 
which  we  have  space  at  the  present 
time  to  notice,  and  that  is  that  the 
people  of  India  do  not  like  irriga- 
tion and  will  not  take  the  water. 
This  sounds  even  more  formidable 
than  "  vested  interests." 

Now  long  before  British  rule, 
irrigation  works  were  largely 
undertaken  by  native  rulers,  and 
many  of  these  works  are  still  in 
active  and  successful  operation. 
And  yet  Sir  James  Stephen  writes 
as  if  irrigation  canals  were  an  in- 
vention of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton's, 
and  argues  that ''  the  most  con- 
servative peasantry  in  the  world 
did  not  understand  them  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

Let  us  hear  what  the  most  con- 
servative peasantry  in  the  world 
have  to  say  for  themselves  upon 
the  subject. 

On  the  13th  of  November  last 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Governor 
of  Madras,  paid  a  visit  to  Trichi- 
nopoly,  and  an  address  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  native 
Zemindars  of  the  district,  from 
which  we  extract  the   following 
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passage— on  the  authority  of  the 
Madras  Mail  of  Noy ember  14th, 
1877,  in  which  the  address  is 
printed  at  length : — 

"  It  was  here,  in  Trichinopoly, 
that  the  earliest  triumph  of  hydittulic 
science  was  achieved  by  Captain  (now 
(jtoeral  Sir  ^rthiir)  '  Cotton  (all 
honour  to  his  name).  Taking  the 
idea  probably  from  the  grand  anicuiy 
a  most  remarable  work  of  remote 
times  and  a  monument  of  untutored 
native  engineering  skill.  Captain 
Cotton  conceived  and  carried  out  the 
bold  idea  of  controlling  the  Coleroon 
by  means  of  a  gigantic  masonry  dam, 
so  as  to  arrest  the  drying  up  of  the 
Cauvery,  which  became  imminent 
year  after  year.  The  successful  result 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  anicuts  of 
the  Coleroon  emboldened  that  great 
engineer  to  bridle  the  Godavery,  a 
river  five  miles  broad  at  the  point 
chosen,  in  a  similar  way,  and  with 
still  more  magnificent  results.  Thence- 
forward, this  plan  of  Deltaic  irrigation 
has  been  applied  to  the  rivers  Krishna 
and  Pen-nar,  and  to  the  rivers  of 
other  Presidencies,  the  Mahanuddi, 
in  Orissa ;  the  Ganges  Canal,  in  the 
Dooab ;  the  Soane,  in  Bengal :  all 
which  works  have  converted  the  tracts 
affected  into  scenes  of  matchless  fer- 
tility and  wealth,  and  have  for  ever 
protected  them  and  neighbouring 
provinces  from  the  disaster  of  recur- 
ring droughts. 

Ijie  Coleroon  anicut  having  been 
designed  mainly  to  secure  the  plentiful 
irrigation  of  Tanjore,  the  uiare  of 
Trichinopoly  in  l^e  benefit  is  com- 
paratively smalL  But  it  is  believed, 
not  without  s^ood  groimds  for  the 
belief,  that  there  is  ample  room  for 
other  irrigation  works  which  will 
benefit  a  still  larger  area  in  the 
district.*' 

Those  who  know  India  best  will 
best  appreciate  the  full  significance 
of  these  words.  That  natives  should 
speak  to  the  Governor  of  Madras 
in  praise  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  and 
his  works  shews  pretty  clearly 
that  the  address  was  inspired  by 


no  official  authority ;  and  that 
natives  should  petition  the  Gbvern- 
mentin  favour  of  irrigation,  which 
is  known  to  be  unpopular  with  the 
rulers  of  India,  shews  a  profound 
conviction  in  their  minds  that  in- 
creased irrigation  is  a  crying  want 
— at  all  events,  in  their  distnct. 

In  many  parts  of  India,  no  doubt, 
canals  are  impracticable,  in  many 
others  they  are  scarcely  needed;  in 
others,  amin,  where  they  might  be 
developed  witili  advantage,  the 
natives  are  not  yet  sufficienUy  alire 
to  their  own  interests  as  to  desire  to 
take  the  water.  But  they  merely 
require  to  be  tauj^ht,  and  those  who 
are  answerable  iot  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  confess  that  they  are- 
unable  to  make  the  cultivators  of 
certain  districts  see  what  is  so 
obviously  to  their  advantage,  and 
what  the  cultivators  of  so  many 
other  districts  already  see  so  clearly 
and  have  always  seen. 

Instead  of  this,  these  lais$e%  faire 
officials  eagerly  adduce  this  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  ignorant 
cultivators  of  certain  districts  as 
an  arfi^ument  against  canals  in 
general,  and  especially  a^^ainst 
canals  undertaken  by  private 
companies,  which  are  even  more 
odious  to  the  official  mind  than 
those  constructed  by  the  D.  P.  W. 

**  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes?" 

Sir  Andrew  Clarke's  recent 
statement  to  the  Calcutta  (3ounoil 
does  not  throw  much  light  upon 
the  subject.  As  a  Mmister  of 
Public  Works,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke 
has  done  literally  nothing  at  all ; 
the  barren  results  of  the  new  office 
to  which  he  was  appointed  over 
two  years  ago,  shew  clearly  that 
it  is  not  me  multiplication  of 
offices,  but  the  enlargement  of 
policy  that  is  wanted  at  Simla  and 
Calcutta. 

XJlick  Ralph  Bubjle. 
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HOME    EXJLER8    AT    HOME. 


Thi  Home  Bulen  did  little  during 
the  Seesion  of  1876  to  adyance  the 
cause  to  which  th^  have  oetensibly 
dedicated  themBeiTes.  A  Parlia- 
ment in  College  Green  was  no 
nearer  than  before.  But  those  who 
undertook  to  shew  their  fitness  for 
ruHng  Ireland  by  putting  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  government  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  Colonies,  and  in 
India,  had  a  certain  measure  of 
Buocess.  Some  Bills  were  passed, 
in  spite  of  their  efforts,  with  much 
more  noise  but  less  real  discussion 
than  there  would  otherwise  have 
been.  They  made  themselves  so 
troublesome  that  the  Ministry  re- 
sorted to  imusual  and  doubtful 
means  of  repression.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  an  episode  as  the  twenty- 
aix  hours'  sittmg,  in  which  relays 
were  brought  up  to  vote  down 
Obstruction,  cannot  often  be  re- 
peated. The  scene  was  very  dis- 
creditable, and  the  Mture,  possibly 
tyrannical  and  certainly  repugnant 
to  English  tradition,  would  really 
strain  the  Constitution  less.  Mr. 
Pamell  has  done  nothing  for 
Ireland,  but  he  has  made  an  appre- 
ciable addition  to  the  already 
enormous  friction  of  the  legislative 
machine,  and  it  may  not  oe  easy 
to  find  a  remedy.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  one  which 
shall  not  be  objectionable  in  some 
way  or  other. 

In  proroguing  Parliament  Her 
Majesty  onen  alludes  to  the 
business,  scarcely  less  important 
^ban  that  of  law  making,  which 
awaits  the  members  at  home.  But 
^  Home  Bulers  were  destined  to 
be  less  peacefully,  if  not  more 
psefolly,  employed,  than  in  attend- 
^  to  local  business.  A  problem 


affecting  their  very  existence  as  a 
party  ^dled  loudly  for  solution. 
Parliamentarianism  or  Obstruction,. 
League  or  Confederation,  Butt  or 
Pamell — ^that  was  and  still  is  the 
question.  The  Clare  election,  in 
which  Sir  Brian  O'Loghlen,  under 
derioal  patronage,  succeeded  to  his 
lamented  brother's  seat  in  spite  of 
the  veteran,  0*Gh>rman  Mahon, 
round  whom  the  extreme  National- 
ists rallied,  might  seem  a  victory 
for  Mr.  Butt ;  Siough  the  majority 
was  not  very  large.  The 
O'Dono^hue,  who  earned  Tralee 
by  a  single  vote  at  the  general 
election,  nad  taken  a  very  strong 
part  against  Obstruction.  A  por- 
tion of  his  constituents  being  much 
disgusted,  the  chief  of  the  glens 
wrote  to  justify  his  Parliamentary 
action.  With  characteristic  vigour 
of  expression,  he  ridiculed  **  one  of  ' 
Mr.  PameU's  most  vital  amend- 
ments, which  If  as  intended  to 
confer  the  Parliamentary  franchise 
upon  every  Hottentot  who  being 
just  out  of  his  teens  was  of  sound 
mind  and  unblemished  character.'^ 
He  had  not  given,  and  he  declined 
to  give,  any  support  whatever  to 
such  absur<uties,  and  he  felt  that 
he  ''might  just  as  well  be  called 
upon  to  prove  his  fidelity  to 
Ireland  oy  joining  Messrs. 
O'Donnell,  Biggar,  0*Coimor 
Power,  and  Pamell  in  a  hornpipe 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons."  He  further  denounced 
''that  lying  section  of  our  Press 
which  represents  our  whole  system 
of  government  as  one  vast 
machmery  for  the  torture  of  the 
people."  Whatever  Tralee  may 
think,  the  Irish  in  England  did 
not  approve  of  these  sentiments. 
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4knd  at  a  large  meetmg  held  in  a 
northern  town  soon  after,  The 
O'Donoghue's  name  was  received 
with  "  fearful  booings." 

Meanwhile,  the  Obstructionists 
were  not  idle.  On  the  18th  of 
August,  Mr.  O'Donnell  spoke  at 
Olasgow,  denouncing  the  policy  of 
''  field  days  and  occasional  bursts 
of  eloquence,  to  be  duly  reported 
in  the  Irish  papers  and  duly  sup- 
pressed in  the  London  Press."  A 
vote  of  confidence  in  Mr.  O'Donnell 
was  carried  by  a  show  of  hands, 
and  either  the  hon.  gentleman  or 
Mr.  John  Ferguson — ^the  report  is 
not  quite  dear — said  that  if  every 
handheld  a  spear  the  vote  would 
have  more  force.  Mr.  Fergtison, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  said  the 
Government  had  felt  the  first 
touch  of  the  lance,  but  they  did 
not  know  what  was  to  follow. 
Another  speaker  said  that  the 
bone  and  smew  of  Ireland  present 
at  that  meeting  would  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  with  the  British 
Government ;  and  another  that 
there  were  10,000  men  who  would 
not  hesitate  to  shed  their  blood  for 
Ireland.  This  idle  vapouring  is 
only  worth  quoting  in  so  far  as  it 
proves  under  what  a  free  Constitu- 
tion we  live.  Mr.  O'Donnell  ex- 
pressed ^reat  indignation  because 
the  Scotch  members  shewed  a  base 
contentment.  **If  Scotland,"  he 
said,  **were  content  to  be  the 
house-dog  of  Ghreat  Britain,  the 
wolf-dogs  of  Ireland  would  not 
barter  their  freedom  for  all  the 
pock-puddings  that  could  come 
from  the  Sassenach."  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell's  Scotch  idiom  is  not  very 
correct.  At  all  events,  Andrew 
Fairservice  is  not  to  be  revived, 
and  Scotchmen,  even  perhaps  the 
patriotic  members  for  Edinburgh, 
mow  when  they  are  well  off. 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr. 
O'Donnell  was  electrifying  Gks- 
^w,  a  deputation  of  London  Irish 


favourable  to  Obstruction  waited 
on  Mr.  Butt  in  St.  Gorge's  Head. 
They  complained  that  over  115 
measures  introduced  into  the 
present  Parliament  had  been  igno- 
miniously  rejected  by  the  "  intru- 
sion "  of  the  British  vote ;  the 
solitary  exception  being  M^.  JButt's 
Act  enabling  certain  towns  to 
nominate  their  sheriffs  subject  io 
the  viceregal  veto.  The  criticism 
on  the  legislative  barrenness  of 
Home  Bule  was  pretty  correct 
But  Mr.  Butt  excels  in  the  royal 
art  of  making  speeches  with 
nothing  in  them,  and  he  answered 
his  visitors  in  this  vein.  He  had 
been  ill ;  the  Whigs  were  finding 
out  that  they  could  never  regain 
power  without  the  Irish  contingent, 
and  were  already  pledged  to  equal- 
ise the  franchise ;  County  Boards 
would  soon  be  established ;  the 
Home  Eule  party  existed,  and 
anyone  who  tried  to  break  it 
up  would  incur  a  grave  responsi- 
bility. This  was  not  satisfying 
to  men  who  thirst  for  an  inde- 
pendent legislature.  The  only 
practical  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
^utt  was  that  every  Irish 
grievance  should  in  future  be  ex- 
posed on  the  Estimates.  Surelv 
Irish  grievances  do  not  lacx 
exposure. 

The  Obstructionists  did  not  lin- 
ger lon^  in  Saxonland,  but  passed 
that  strip  of  sea  which  is  account- 
able for  so  much.  Mr.  Pamell  and 
Mr.  Bi^gar  were  received  at  a 
crowded  meeting  in  the  Eotundo. 
Mr.  Kirk,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
O'Sullivan,  M.F.,  also  attended, 
but  no  other  persons  generally 
known  in  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Sullivan, 
who  is  in  the  trade,  once  more  de- 
fended the  interests  of  Irish 
whisky-drinkers,  complaining  that 
beer  got  off  too  easily,  but  of 
course  neglecting  to  notice  that 
Scotch  wmsky  and  English  gis 
pay  as  much  as  John  Jameson's 
genuine  pot-still  j^iit.    Mr.  Par- 
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nell  made  a  long  and  solemn 
oration  in  his  usual  style,  recapitu- 
lating the  arguments  with  which 
the  public  is  only  too  familiar. 
The  liberal  and  equitable  temper 
in  which  he  studies  politics  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following 
passage,  in  which  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  punishing  England  for 
misgoverning  Irelwd  : — **  Now 
there  was  a  radical  difiPerence 
between  punishment  and  concilia- 
tion. JJid  they  conciliate  the 
housebreaker  who  broke  into  their 
lU)use  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  to 
rob  them  of  their  possessions  and 
<mt  their  throats  into  the  bargain  ? 
Did  they  conciliate  the  highway- 
man who  stopped  them  on  the 
n)ad,  and  put  a  pistol  to  their 
head,  and  asked  them  for  their 
money  or  their  life  ?  This  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  way  to  deal  with  the 
^glish  housebreaker,  the  English 
Tobber,  and  the  English  highway- 
man.    They  must  punish  them. 

This  curious  application  of  the 
criminal  code,  in  tne  principles  of 
which  Mr.  Pamell  might  usefully 
instruct  the  average  Irish  juror, 
"was,  of  course,  vociferously  ap- 
plauded. If  the  speaker  were  as 
outspoken  in  Paniament  as  in 
IHiblin,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  soon  be  able  to  find 
some  words  worth  taking  down. 

While  the  member  for  Meath 
vas  declaiming  inside  theEotundo, 
a  large  crowd  out  in  Sackville 
Street  discussed  the  question  of 
the  hour  in  their  own  way.  Such 
cries  as  ''We'll  follow  Thomas 
Davis,"  and  "We'll  not  follow 
Isaac  Butt,"  were  heard,  and  the 
multitude  escorted  the  honourable 
gentlemen  to  the  Imperial  Hotel. 
Mr.  Biggar,  who  is  an  eminently 
practical  man,  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  called  successively 
^or  three  groans  for  the  Whi^, 
for  the  Tories,  and  for  the  Irish 
traitors.  The  two  first  calls  re- 
eved equal  responses,  the  third  a 


far  stronger  and  more  decided  one. 
Then  came  Mr.  Pamell's  turn, 
who  said  ditto  to  his  friend,  and 
again  there  were  three  volleys  of 
sroans,  in  the  same  order,  and  of 
me  same  degree  of  relative  seve- 
rity. The  opinion  of  Sackville 
Street  was  decidedly  adverse  to 
Mr.  Butt 

A  week  later  the  scene  again 
shifted  to  England.  The  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Home  Bule  Con- 
federation of  Great  Britain  met  at 
Liverpool  on  the  27th  August, 
with  closed  doors.  As  was  inevit- 
able under  the  circumstances, 
doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the 
published  report,  but  there  can  be 
none  about  the  resolutions  passed. 
Mr.  Butt  at  first  took  the  chair  as 
President  of  the  Association,  and 
while  he  was  present  nothing  more 
was  done  than  to  declare  generally 
for  a  vigorous  policy.  Probably 
there  was  some  aesire  to  spare  the 
father  of  Home  Rule,  who  soon 
left  the  meeting.  Mr.  Ferguson, 
who,  after  his  warlike  utterances 
at  Glasgow,  had  come  thither  also, 
then  took  the  chair.  It  was  re- 
solved— **  That  the  Convention  of 
the  Home  Rule  Confederation  of 
Great  Britain  hereby  endorses  the 
vigorous  policy  pursued  during 
the  late  Session  by  those  members 
of  the  Home  Rule  party  who  are 
termed  *  Obstructionists.' " 

Those  words,  at  all  events,  can- 
not be  explained  away.  Mr.  Butt 
afterwaros  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Time9f  which,  if  it  meant  anything, 
reiterated  his  resolution  to  retire 
from  political  life  rather  than  take 
part  in  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
confederation  of  which  he  is 
president. 

Besides  the  secret  convention 
there  was  a  public  meeting  and  a 
banquet  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  Pamell, 
of  course,  went  as  near  talking 
treason  as  possible.  He  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  simple-minded 
patriot  ^ho  takes  words  in  their 
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natiiral  sense  and  who  called  out 
"We'll  fight."  Another  voice 
replied  "Shut  up;  don't  be  as 
ignorant  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

Mr.  Fer&^on  was  also  war- 
like, and  Mr.  O'Connor  Power 
floried  in  his  Fenian  antece- 
ents,  and  did  not  even  pay 
Lord  Beaconsfield  the  compliment 
of  veiling  his  love  of  rebellion  in 
cautious  language.  Mr.  O'Donnell 
was,  as  usual,  acid  and  defiant, 
and  Mr.  Big^r  surpassed  himself, 
sayiQg  that  he  "never  heard  the 
English  people  found  any  fault 
with  their  (the  Obstructionist) 
policy."  The  most  important  re- 
sult of  the  Liverpool  meetings 
was  to  start  the  scheme  of  holding 
a  National  Conference  in  Dublin,  to 
consider  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Home  Eule  party. 

The  conduct  of  Sir  Patrick 
O'Brien,  a  Home  Kule  member, 
who  w£U3  particularly  outspoken 
last  Session  in  denouncing  Obstruc- 
tion, was  reviewed  by  flie  Home 
Eule  Club  at  Edenderry,  in  the 
county  which  he  represents.  In 
the  absence  of  reliable  organs  of 
public  opinion  in  L*eland,  one  is 
obliged  to  catch  at  straws.  Of  the 
twenty  members  of  the  little 
clique,  eighteen  were  present,  of 
whom  ten  voted  for  Sir  Patrick 
O'Brien,  and  eight  against  him. 
This  has  been  almost  the  only 
victory  of  Mr.  Butt  since  the 
schism  began,  and  a  majority  of 
two  in  favour  of  one  so  personally 
popular  as  Sir  Patrick  was  not 
much  to  boast  of. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Mr. 
Bedmond,  M.P.,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  to  the  fiev. 
Joseph  Murphy,  of  Ferns,  a  letter 
in  favour  of  "the  unity  of  the 
great  national  organisation,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  laid  at 
the  Conference  of  1873,"  and 
strongly  urging  that  Mr.  Butt 
should  not  be  displaced  &om  the 


leadership  in  favour  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell,  or  of  anyone  else.  Mr. 
Butt  followed  up  this  dedaration 
with  a  long  letter  in  his  own 
name,  also  addressed  to  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Murphy.  He  pointed  out 
with  irresistible  force  that  the 
Obstructionist  policy  was  in  fact 
the  abandonment  of  constitutional 
agitation.  The  Nemesis  which 
overtook  O'Connell  threatens  his 
shadow,  who  asks  plaintively  whe- 
ther we  are  to  "  enter  unconstitu- 
tional action  without  knowing 
where  we  are  to  be  led,  or  how 
many  revolutiona^  passions  we 
may  excite."  Mr.  Darnell's  tactics 
would  end  in  ignominious  defeat, 
and  "  abroad  in  every  nation  of 
Europe  which  values  representa- 
tive institutions  we  should  be 
despised  as  having  shewn  our- 
selves unfit  for  those  institutions." 
Mr.  Butt  might  have  thoug^ht  of 
all  this  before.  The  Obstructionists 
have  emphatically  declined  to- 
harrow  the  valleys  after  him.  To 
keep  together  a  party  of  about  sixty 
members,  who  in  four  years  have 
been  unable  to  affect  anything, 
seems  no  great  matter  to  those 
who  hunger  for  results. 

There  was  a  natural  anxiety  to- 
make  it  appear  that  Mr.  Butt's 
policy  was  approved  by  the  people. 
The  Freeman  published  what  pur- 
ported to  be  extracts  from  leading 
articles  in  various  country  papers, 
but  were  really  (adopting  the  most 
favourable  hypothesis)  telegrams 
from  the  editors  of  those  journals. 
This  risky  way  of  doing  business 
was  very  near  succeedmg.  The 
Irish  correspondent  of  the  Times 
seems  to  have  relied  upon  tho 
summary;  had  he  consulted  the 
papers  in  question  for  himself,  he 
would  have  found  that  some  of 
them  contained  no  such  articles. 
The  editor  of  Saund&rs^  News-LetUr^ 
who  discovered  and  exposed  this 
ingenious  mode  of  fabrioatinc' 
public  opinion,  was  of  course  well 
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bespattered  with  abuse,  but  be 
bad  entirelj  the  best  of  the  con- 
troversy. Sharp  practice  is  never 
a  nice  thing,  and  a  cause  which 
requires  it  cannot  be  in  a  very 
flourishing'  condition. 

Mr.   O'DonneU  replied    to  Mr. 
Butt,  to  whom  he  gave  no  quarter, 
in  a  letter  of  three  columns,  which 
proved  the  member  for  Dungarvan 
to  be  a  master  of  all  the  arts  of 
vituperation.  "  Since  the  middle  of 
tbe  Session  of  1875,  Mr.  Butt  has 
virtually     ceased     to    direct    the 
energies  of  the  Home  Hule  party 
tows^ds    the    attainment    oi    the 
national  demand.     The  record  of 
bis  own   votes,    as    given  in  the 
Parliamentary  Green  Book  of  the 
Home  Kule  League,  will  shew  the 
extent  of  this  abdication  in  a  very 
striking  way.     In  1874,  Mr.  Butt 
i«  reported  to  have  been  present  at 
upwards  of  three-fourths  of    the 
Irish  divisions.     In  1875  he  was 
still  present  at  upwards   of  two- 
thirds.      In    1876,   on    the    other 
band,  Mr.  Butt  barely  scored  more 
than  one-half,  his  exact  number  of 
attendances   being    only    thirteen 
out  of  a  total  of  twenty-five  divi- 
sions on  Irish  questions  .  .  .  I know 
that  on  the  day  of  the  twenty-six 
hours'  sitting,  he  voted  nearly  as 
inany    times    in    favour    of    the 
Government  as  he  had  voted  during 
the  whole   of    the   year   1876   in 
favour  of  Ireland."     After  a  good 
deal  of  invective,  Mr.  O'Donnell 
was  kind  enough  to  summarise  the 
programme   of    himself    and    his 
niends.    Let  the  House  of  Com- 
mons tremble.     **  In  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Imperial  system,  across 
every  effort  of  the  maladministra- 
tors of  Ireland,  we  shall  present 
ourselves  as  vigilant  critics,  and  if 
needs  be  as  stubborn  opponents. 
•  .  .  .  The  *  mere  Irish '  will  not 
confine  themselves  to  Irish  affairs." 
Estimates ;  poor-law ;  grand  juries ; 
''  the  mass  of  peculation,  nepotism, 
*ud  bumptious  intolerance  which 


culminates  in  Indian  famines  and 
famine  managements ;"  slavery  in 
Fiji;  foreign  affairs;  the  affairs 
of  fjast  Gloucestershire ;  the  scamp- 
ing of  public  business ;  after  sup- 
per legislation  ; — Mr.  O'Donnell 
will  be  kind  enough  to  eive  all 
these  things  his  impartial  atten- 
tion, and  will  be  particdlarly 
careful  not  to  let  public  busi- 
ness be  transacted  by  candle- 
light. The  OonstabiUary  and 
the  Volunteer  votes  will  afford 
opportunities  for .  discussing  Irish 
grievances;  debates  on  Bulgaria 
will  include  homilies  concerning 
Pitt  and  Castlereagh;  National 
School  teachers'  salaries  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  season  and  out  of  season. 
The  £nglish  labourer  and  the 
down-trodden  Hindoo ;  South 
Africa ;  "  the  Cowbrid^cum- 
Slowoombe  Extension  Eailway;" 
British  opium  poisoning  in  China ; 
the  Customs  and  the  diplomatic 
service;  hereditary  pensions;  the 
incidence  of  taxation;  London 
charities  ;  encroachments  on  com- 
mons ; — here  Mr.  0*Donnell  draws 
breath  and  mercifully  confesses 
that  he  has  not  reached  the  middle 
of  his  subj ect.  Juvenal's  definition 
of  the  province  of  satire  would,  per- 
haps, be  large  enough  to  describe 
the  sp|iere  of  Mr.  O'Donnell's 
activity,  but  nothing  less.  His 
letter  concludes  with  a  threat  of 
formal  deposition  should  Mr.  Butt 
continue  to  pour  out  the  vials  of 
his  wrath,  not  upon  the  laggards 
and  trimmers,  but  upon  the  most 
earnest  section  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers. 

The  honours  of  the  pen  should 
perhaps  be  awarded  to  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell,  who  has  gall  enough  to  spare 
for  every  land  where  me  British 
flag  floats,  from  Ireland  to  Fiji.  No 
doubt  he  could  have  found  some- 
thing pleasant  to  say  had  he 
contmued  his  journey  back  to 
Ireland  by  way  of  America.  But 
in  personal  activity  his  friends 
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surpass  liim.  Like  the  grand  ducal 
army  in  the  play,  they  make  up 
for  their  fewness  by  appearing  in 
rapid  succession  at  different  points. 
On  the  26th  of  September,  Mr. 
PameU     and    Mr.   Biggar    were 
repeating  their  well-worn  phrases 
at  Belfast,    while   Mr.  O'Connor 
Power  was  entertaining^  the  Irish 
inhabitants    of    Hamilton.     The 
indefatigable  Mr.   Ferguson  pre- 
sided,   but    the      meeting     can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  success. 
Outside  the  Town  Hall  a  great 
crowd  had  collected,   which  was 
evidently  under  extreme  Nation- 
alist  influences.      At    Liverpool, 
Mr.  Ferguson  had  spoken  approv- 
ingly of  the  Hyde  I^ark  railings 
exploit,      and      the       Hamilton 
Nationalists  took  the  hint.      By 
sheer    pressure  they  made  their 
way  into  the  hall,  Mr.  Ferguson 
and  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  prudently 
escaping  at  the  same  time  by  the 
back  door.     Mr.  John  Daly,   of 
Limerick,  who  once  nearly  turned 
Mr.  Butt  himself  out  of  the  city  of 
the  violated  treaty,  and  who  had 
already  discomfited  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power  at  Dumbarton,   took    the 
vacant  chair.     He  denounced  the 
member  for    Mayo  as  a  traitor — 
(applause),  and  if  that  term  were 
too  strong,  he  would  call  him  a 
deserter.    (Laughter.)    Mr.   Daly 
did  not  believe  in  Parliamentary 
agitation  of  any  kind.   Resolutions 
were    then  unanimously  adopted 
condemning      Mr.     Power,      and 
endorsing    the  principles    of  the 
men  of  '98,  '48,^65,  and  '67.    Mr. 
Ferguson  afterwards  returned  and 
took  his  seat   on    the    platform, 
but  the  chosen  of  Mayo  did  not 
venture  to  accompany  him.     Mr. 
O'Connor  Power  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  letter  in  which  he  lavished 
shameful  personal  abuse  on  Mr. 
Daly,    too  libellous  to  reproduce 
here  and  disgraceful  to  the  man 
who  used  it.     Mr.  Daly  was,  how- 
ever, able  to  defend  himself  with 


somewhat  similar  weapons.  An- 
other Nationalist,  Mr.  McLoughlin, 
defended  the  Limerick  champion 
in  choice  English,  hurling  expres- 
sions of  hatred,  defiance,  €uid 
contempt  at  the  devoted  head  of 
"  Mr.  John  Fleming,  alias  Power, 
alias  O'Connor  Power,  M.P."  Mr. 
McEnemy,  who  says  he  is  not  a 
writer  or  a  talker  but  merely  a 
worker,  also  defended  his  Mend, 
Mr.  Daly,  in  very  racy  language, 
from  the  ''  atrocious  calumnies  of 
Mr.  O'Connor  Power." 

Meanwhile,  the  proposal  for  a 
National  Conference  to  compose 
these  differences  was  assuming 
practical  shape.  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry  wrote  from  his  retreat  at 
Kylemore  to  deprecate  anything 
of  the  sort,  lest  side-issues  shoula 
be  raised,  distracting  public  atten- 
tion from  the  f edercddst  plan.  Mr. 
Butt's  once  notorious  pamphlet 
is  ancient  history  now,  but  Mr. 
Henry  has  not  budged  an  inch 
from  the  absurd  scheme  of  Federal- 
ism laid  down  therein.  According 
to  his  view,  a  local  Parliament  in 
Dublin  is  the  sole  object  of  the 
League,  as  it  was  of  the  Conference 
held  in  1873.  K  there  was  to 
be  any  new  conference,  let  it  be 
one  of  *'the  present  trustees  of 
the  Irish  nation — ^that  is,  of  the 
Home  Rule  members,  suck  ewfer^ 
ence  to  he  KM  in  public^  The 
italics  are  the  writer's.  This 
course  was  not  one  likely  to  re- 
commend itself  to  Home  Hule 
representatives  in  general.  But 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  cares  nothing 
for  this.  Let  the  galled  jade 
wince,  his  withers  are  unwrung. 
Lord  Francis  Conyngham  wrote  to 
say  that  he  was  in  favour  of  united 
action  under  Mr.  Butt's  "  excellent 
leadership,"  which  is  just  what  the 
Obstructionists  have  often  re- 
pudiated. Mr.  McCarthy  Downing 
also  issued  a  manifesto.  He  en- 
larged upon  his  own  services, 
reviewed  with  much  severity  the 
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careers  of  the  Obstructionists,  and 
declared  strongly  for  Mr.  Butt  and 
for  the  clerical  and  episcopal 
patrons  of  Home  Rule.  He  pleads 
guilty  only  to  the  charge  of  wish- 
ing to  maintain  the  character  and 
bearing  of  a  gentleman,  trying  as 
it  might  be  to  the  republican  virtue 
of  Mr.  Biggar,  and  of  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell,  "the  yoimg  gentleman  two 
months  in  Parliament."  The 
concluding  sentence  is  too  good 
not  to  quote.  "Let  me  tell  the 
Irish  people  that  I  seldom  saw  any 
two  memoers  whom  the  Court  dress 
so  well  became  as  Messrs.  Biggar 
and  O'Connor  Power,  with  the 
knee-breeches,  silk  stockinsps,  low 
shoes  with  buckles,  cocked  hats, 
and  swords  (not  Fenian)  dangling 
by  their  sides  while  tney  bowed 
to  Mr.  Speaker  and  enjoyed  his 
hospitality  and  celebrated  wines." 
Mr.  Biggar  afterwards  wrote  to 
deny  the  breeches,  the  silk  stock- 
ings, and  the  buckle-shoes.  He 
wore  a  fancy  uniform,  of  which 
Mr.  Downing  made  a  fancy  sketch. 

When  Mr.  Butt  began  his  Home 
Bule  campaign  he  saw  that  ffreat 
leverage  might  be  obtained  by 
omuiising  the  Irish  vote  in  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  boroughs.  The 
weapon  has  pierced  the  hand  that 
fashioned  it,  but  the  work  will 
probably  be  permanent.  In  future 
there  will  be  a  Tammany  Hall  in 
every  large  manufacturing  town. 

Irishmen  habitually  look  to 
America  for  new  ideas ;  Fenianism, 
wire-pulling,  and  railway  strikes 
are  all  Transatlantic.  London 
itself  has  been  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  it  is  calculated  that  by 
attending  closely  to  re&^tration 
an  addition  of  35,000  will  be  made 
to  the  Irish  electors  in  the  Me- 
tropolitan boroughs  only.  The 
Home  Bule  Confederation  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  altogether  popular 
in  Ireland.  Some  money  was  sent 
over  by  the  Home  Bule  League  to 
begin  operations,  and  it  has  been 


said  that  the  poorer  country  was 
paying  for  work  which  could  only 
benefit  residents  in  the  richer. 
The  Confederation  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  men  of  Ulster,  con- 
taining a  good  deal  about  the 
O'NeiUs  and  O'Donnells  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  about  '82  and 
'98,  and  about  the  new  glory 
accruing  to  Londonderry  from 
having  first  brought  J.  C.  Bigear 
forward  in  political  life.  The 
triumphs  at  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Burnley,  Dumbarton,  Dundee,  had 
been  obtained  at  an  expenditure 
of  £3,000  a-year,  while  Ireland 
had  only  contributed  £1,300,  from 
first  to  last.  The  Ulster  Home 
Kulers  responded  to  the  appeal  by 
organising  electoral  machinery  of 
their  own,  on  the  model  of  the 
Confederation,  and  by  ignoring 
the  dictation  of  the  Home  Eule 
League.  English  and  Scottish 
politicians  will  do  well  to  ponder 
these  things  deeply.  Let  them 
remember  the  sad  fate  of  Mr. 
Edward  Jenkins,  who  gained  his 
seat  at  Dundee  by  a  dandestine 
flirtation  with  Home  Eule.  With 
almost  incredible  ignorance  of 
Irish  affairs,  not  then  exhibited 
for  the  first  time,  he  chose  Mr. 
Callan  for  his  confidant.  Of  course 
the  member  for  Dundalk  divulged 
the  whole  intrigue  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Jenkins  ventured  to  take  a  line  of 
his  own  in  one  of  the  undignified 
squabbles  of  last  Session. 

The  public  meeting  of  Home 
Bule  members  of  Parliament 
suggested  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry, 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  October, 
though  for  some  mysterious  reason 
its  g^eat  orig^ator  did  not  appear. 
The  party  could  muster  no  more 
than  twenty-seven  on  this  import- 
ant occasion.  Among  such  a  select 
band  it  was  not  likely  that  there 
would  be  any  disorder,  and  there 
was  none.  There  was,  however,  no 
unanimity,  and  the  following  little 
dialogue  took  place  between  Mr. 
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Pamell  and  Mr.  Butt.  It  must  be 
premised  that  Mr.  O'Donnell  had 
in  a  public  letter  called  the  latter 
gentleman  a  (Government  informer. 
Mr.  Butt,  addressing  Mr.  Pamell, 
now  said : — **  Don't  goto  Glasgow 
and  specik,  or  let  any  man  in  jour 
presence  speak,  of  throwing  thirty- 
six  rotten  Whigs  to  the  devu.  Don't 
sx)eak  of  me  as  an  informer." 

Mr.  Pamell :  "  No  man  called 
you  an  informer  in  my  presence, 
Mr.  Butt,  any  more  than  in  the 
presence  of  anyone  else  here." 

Mr.  Butt :  *'  Don't  tolerate  it  in 
writing  letters  then.  Do  you  rej ect 
it." 

There  was  no  answer  to  this 
appeal;  the  meeting  applauded 
Mr.  Butt,  but  no  disclaimer  was 
drawn  from  the  Obstructionist 
leader.  Later  on  there  was  an 
altercation  between  Mr.  A.  M. 
Sullivan  and  Mr.  McCarthy 
Downing,  who  said : — '*  The  hon. 

fentleman  seems  to  think  he  has 
one  great  services  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament." 

Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  :  "  On  the 
contrary,  I  said  I  had  not." 

Mr.  McCarthy  Downing :  "And 
I  quite  agree  with  you." 

After  this,  Mr.  Gray  said :  **  I 
imderstand  that  we  stand^pledged 
to  a  policy  of  obstruction  pure 
and  simple  in  the  case  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  vote." 

Mr.  Butt:  "No!  no!" 

Mr.  Gray:  "That  has  been 
proposed  by  other  speakers  and 
has  met  with  the  warmest  ap- 
plause, and  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Butt  stood  quite  pledged  to 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

Mr.  Butt:  "  Certainly  not." 

A  neophyte  is  apt  to  shew  too 
much  zeaL 

If  such  differences  arose  be- 
tween twenty-seven  members 
of  a  Parliamentary  party,  the 
meeting,  two  days  later,  of  the 
Home  Rule  League,  which 
consists       of      all       who 


willing  to  pay  £1,  and  to  sub- 
scribe a  federalist  confession  of 
faith,  was  sure  to  be  stormy 
enough.  Mr.  Brooks  took  the 
chair,  and  tempered  the  discordant 
elements  with  great  judgment. 
The  most  exciting  contest  was  as 
to  who  should  occupy  the  second 
chair  to  put  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks.  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  McCarthy 
Downing,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  GFal- 
braith,  and  the  Rev.  Tom  O'Shea 
were  proposed  ;  and  Mr.  Brooks, 
despairing  of  getting  a  division  at 
that  hour,  decided  in  favour  of 
Father  O'Shea,  for  which  a  Mr. 
O'Neill  said  a  vote  of  thanks 
ought  to  have  been  passed  on  Mr. 
Brooks  himself .  The  most  really 
interesting  discussion  arose  on  the 
representation  at  the  oomJjig 
National  Conference  of  the  Irish 
residents  in  England.  The  Home 
Rule  Confederation  at  Liverpool 
had  claimed  the  right  to  send  six 
delegates — whom  they  named — 
and  a  letter  from  their  secretary 
to  that  effect  was  before  the 
meeting.  It  seems  that  the  Ob- 
structives— whose  chief  strenfl;th 
is  in  England — were  not  satisfied 
with  this,  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  and 
Mr.  Pamell  repudiated  the  official 
missive.  After  a  debate  which  re- 
vealed vast  differences  of  opinion, 
it  was  decided,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  that  one  mem- 
ber from  each  of  the  fifty  most 
numerous  Home  Rule  Associations 
in  England  and  Scotland,  should 
a,ttend  at  Dublin.  Mr.  Sullivan, 
whose  eloquence  was  throughout 
employed  in  throwing  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters,  dismissed  the 
meeting  with  a  sort  of  mournful 
benediction,  in  which  he  regretted 
that  some  compliment — such  as 
placing  him  in  the  second  chair — 
had  not  been  paid  to  Mr.  Butt. 
Father  O'Shea  then  put  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brooks;  it  was 
carried  unanimously,  and  Ihe 
assembly    dispersed. 
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The  upshot  of  these  two  import- 
ant meetings  was  a  decision  that 
a  National  Conference  should  be 
h^  between  the  16th  of  December 
and  the  20th  of  January,  to  consist 
of  all  Home  Kule  members  of 
Parliament  and  all  members  of 
the  Home  Ride  League.  Tickets 
were  to  be  issued  to  me  following, 
conditionally  on  their  ''  sispiing  a 
formula  dedaring  their  a&erence 
to  the  principles  laid  down  at  the 
Conference  of  November,  1873,"  or 
in  other  words,  to  Federalism  : — 
der^;ymen  of  all  persuasions; 
magistrates ;  members  of  Corpo- 
rations and  Town  Commissioners ; 
•elected  Poor  Law  Guardians; 
persons  who  have  been  at  any 
time  members  of  the  Home 
Bule  League  or  of  the  original 
Home  Government  Association ; 
representatives  of  certain  trade 
societies,  etc.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  fifty  delegates  from 
England  already  mentioned.  A 
committee  was  formed  to  carry  out 
all  arrangements,  and  to  receive 
such  notices  of  motion  as  were 
''  not  inconsistent  with  the  declared 
principles  of  the  Conference  of 
1873.'^  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  with 
exemplary  fidelity  to  the  principles 
of  '48,  pointed  out  in  a  very  able 
letter  that  the  Conference  thus 
<xmstituted  would  be  really  a 
packed  one,  "excluding  not  only 
every  Liberal  and  every  Conserva- 
tive, but  every  BepeiEiler,  every 
Nationalist,  every  advocate  of  legis- 
lative or  national  independence  in 
Ireland  ....  strictly  and  literally 
4  Federal  Conference. '  *  Like  many 
other  people,  Mr.  Smyth  considers 
Federalism  utterly  impracticable, 
and  he  prophesies  that  a  protracted 
Parliamentary  policy  of  alliances 
and  compromises,  without  definite 
or  possible  aim,  must  result  in  a 
^confirmation  of  the  Union.  A 
Daniel  come  to  judgment !  Would 
^usit  his  words  might  be  fulfilled 
in  the  best  sense. 


The  Conference  question  having 
been  settled,  the  comparative 
silence  of  fatigue  settled  down 
for  a  time  on  the  Home  Bulers ; 
and  we  may  pause  to  notice  some 
events  bearing  indirectly  on  the 
movement.  Not  the  least  import- 
ant was  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Sullivan's  **New Lreland."  Like  so 
many  successful  Irishmen  the 
author  has  taken  up  his  abode  in 
London,  withdrawing  at  the  same 
time  from  the  Councu  of  the  Home 
Bule  League.  But  he  has  publicly, 
almost  solemnly,  stated  that  the 
battle  of  Home  Bule  must  be 
fought  in  England,  and  that  one 
English  election  decided  by  the 
Irish  vote  there  is  worth  five  or 
six  in  Ireland.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Sullivan's  book  is  made  up  for  the 
English  market,  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  three  editions  probably 
remeuns  in  English  hands.  "  New 
Ireland  "  is  clearly  and  a^eably 
written,  and  in  the  main  it  tells  a 
tale  of  progress  very  gratifying  to 
those  who  are  devoted  to  Union 
principles.  Like  other  measures 
m  thelrish  Parliament,  the  Act  of 
Union  was  carried  by  bribenr,  but 
it  was  the  beginmng  of  better 
things.  The  borough-mongers  who 
passed  it  dug  the  grave  of  their 
own  sinister  influence,  and  flowers 
have  spnmff  from  the  buried  cor- 
ruption. Mr.  Sullivan  will  not 
convince  those  readers  who  already 
disliked  Home  Bule.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  he  misrepresents  facts, 
though  he  views  them  through  a 
^lass  of  his  own.  He  is  too  much 
inclined  to  prophesy  smooth  things. 
He  feels  as  Moore  felt  when  he 
sang — 

Shall  I  ask  the  brave  soldier  who  fights 
by  my  side 
In  the  cause  of  mankind,   if   our 
creeds  agree  ? 
Shall  I  give  up  the  friend  I  have 
valued  and  tried, 
If  he  kneel  not  before  ^tbe^jsame 
altar  with  me  ?  ^ 
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From  the   heretic   girl   of  my   soul 
should  I  fly, 

To   seek   somewhere  else  a  more 
orthodox  kiss  ? 
No^  perish  the  hearts^  and  the  laws 
uiat  try 

Truthy  Yidour,  or  love,  by  a  standard 
like  this ! 
This  18  very  good  poetry  and  still 
better  philosophy,  but  a  trifle  too 
transcendental  for  every-day  life, 
when  we  consider  the  present 
policy  of  Borne  in  the  matter  of 
mixed  marriages. 

Mr.  Siillivan  tells  us,  as  a  proof 
of  the  growth  of  religious  tmera- 
tion  in  Ireland,  that  several  Pro- 
testant gentlemen  now  sit  in  Irish 
seats ;  and  he  instances  Mr.  Butt, 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  Mr.  Blenner- 
hassett,  Mr.  Whitworth,  Mr.  Gray, 
Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  l&i, 
Pamell,  and  Captain  Kin^- 
Harman,  '^  elected,  as  were  their 
equally  Protestant  predecessors, 
by  some  of  the  most  Ultramontane 
and  Papal  communities  in  Chris- 
tendom.^' The  Protestant  prede- 
cessors were  Liberals  who  were  in 
favour  of  the  Church  and  Land 
Acts,  not  of  Home  Eule.  It  is 
evident  that  when  a  Protestant 
happens  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Eoman  hierarchy  his  aid  is  espe- 
cially valuable.  Since  Mr.  Sulli- 
van wrote,  Mr.  Gh»y  has  been 
received  into  the  bosom  of  that 
Church  which  he  has  long  wor- 
shipped afar  off.  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry  is  an  Englishman,  and  is 
regarded  with  especial  disfavour 
by  Irish  Protestants,  who  do  not 
elect  him,  and  whom  he  accord- 
ingly ignores.  If  the  ballot  boxes 
could  tell  their  secret,  the  Pro- 
testant votes  cast  for  the  other  six 
gentlemen  might  easily  be  counted. 
And  the  supporters  would  be  yet 
fewer  than  the  votes.  If,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Blennerhassett  has 
any  such  supporters  in  Kerry,  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  it  is  from 
personal  and  not  political  motives 
that  some  of  his  many  Protestant 


friends  record  their  votes  in  hi» 
favour.  And  let  all  imagine  that 
can,  what  sort  of  Protestants^ 
would  support  Mr.  Pamell. 

Mr.  SuUivan,  indeed,  concedes- 
the  point,  for  he  admits,  while  he 
deplores,   "that  the  lines  of  reli- 
gious demarcation  correspond  as  a 
general  rule  with  the  ^Utical  in 
belaud — Protestant  being   gene- 
rally synonymous  with  Conserva- 
tive, and  Catholic  with  liberal."" 
Liberals  mi^ht  object  to  having* 
their  Liberalism  thus  craftily  iden- 
tifled  with  Home  Eule,  with  which 
it  has  nothing  at  all  in  common,, 
but  it  is  quite  true  that  most  Irish 
Protestants  are  Conservatives.     If 
Mr.  Sullivan  could  hear  a  few  of 
them  discussing  the  career  of  that 
wonderful  political  hybrid.  Captain 
King-Hannan,  who  calls  himself  a 
Conservative  Home  Euler,  **  Semi-^ 
havemque  virum,  semivirumque  hovem,^* 
he    would     be     enlightened     as 
to    some    aspects    of    Irish    life 
which  he  has  probably  not  much 
studied.      Times    have    changed. 
Penal  laws  and  St.  Bartholomews 
are  alike  out  of  date ;  but  of  that 
real    heart-felt    toleration    which 
thinks  no  evil  of  opponents  there 
is  unfortunately  very  little  in  the 
Island  of  Saints.    Throughout  the 
country,  wherever  any  small  office 
falls  vacant,  the  successful  candi- 
date is  likely  to  be  of  the  same 
religion  as  the  majority  of    the 
electors.     Home  Eule  Ireland  and 
Eoman  Catholic  Ireland  are  prac- 
tically  synonymous.     There  are  a 
few  candidates  for  seats   in  the 
House   of   Commons — ^there    will 
alwaj's  be  some  such — who  remain 
Protestants  while  belonging  to  an 
organisation  worked   in    me    in- 
terests of   the  Church  of   Eome. 
There  are  a  few  members  of  that 
Church    who    dissent    from    the 
popular  politics.    But  neither  the 
Protestant  Home  Euler  nor  the 
Catholic  Unionist  is  in  the  least 
degree  a  representative  man. 
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The  visit  of  Mr.  GladBtone  to 
IreLand  was  an  event  of  real  im- 
portance. If  English  statesmen 
would  eo  more  often  and  see  for 
thems^es,  and  then  compare 
notes,  thej  would  be  considerably 
enlightened,  even  though,  like  the 
late  Prime  Minister,  they  might 
have  to  face  the  most  terrible  of 
interviewers.  They  i^ould  be 
careful  not  to  think  that  because 
they  have  driven  across  Ireland  on 
an  outside  car,  as  a  well  known 
baronet  did,  theyknow  all  about 
the  coimtry.  Whately  used  to 
say  that  the  national  vehicle  was 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  no 
tourist  ever  saw  more  than  one 
side  of  the  question.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone cannot  oe  accused  of  rash- 
ness. For  a  long  time  he  kept 
silence  even  from  good  words, 
though  no  doubt  it  was  pain  and 

gief  to  him.  At  the  Mansion 
ouse  dinner,  undeterred  by  the 
frightful  state  of  the  streets  under 
the  charge  of  the  Dublin  Corpora- 
tion, he  said  much  in  favour  of 
municipal  self-government,  but 
kept  clear  of  Home  Bule ;  warned, 
perhaps,  by  Mr.  Bright's  former 
mistake,  he  prescribed  no  panacea. 
His  reception  was  very  creditable 
to  the  country.  Some  ardent 
partisan  in  whom  the  odium 
th$ologicum  was  strong,  and  the  in- 
stinct of  good  manners  weak,  wrote 
in  favour  of  letting  the  author 
of  "Vaticanism"  severely  alone. 
Uno  foolish  youth  shouted  '*  How 
about  the  Church?"  when  the 
author  of  Disestablishment  visited 
Trinity  College.  Such  trifling  ex- 
ceptions only  served  to  shew  the 
general  good  feeling  more  clearly. 
The  political  condition  of  Ireland 
is  not  healthv,  but  the  people  are 
well  disposea  when  it  is  no  one's 
interest  to  mislead  them. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss the  Mitchelstown  Ubel  case, 
which  excited  far  more  interest 
than    any    Parliamentary  matter 


can  do.  Mr.  Buckley's  theory  of 
managing  an  estate  recommends 
itself  to  no  one  in  Ireland,  whether 
landlord  or  tenant.  Proprietors 
who  would  never  think  or  doing 
as  he  has  done  naturally  object  to 
bearing,  as  members  of  a  dass,  any 
share  of  the  odium.  Mr.  Bridge, 
the  agent  on  the  estate,  who  haa 
been  twice  flred  at  and  wounded, 
took  proceedings  against  a  person 
named  Casey  for  certain  letters 
written  imder  the  pseudonym  of 
the  '^Galtee  Boy."  The  words 
were  not  in  dispute,  and  Lord 
Chief  Justice  May  told  the  Dublin 
special  jury  that  they  amounted  to 
lioel.  As  a  sound  constitutional 
lawyer,  he  added  that  they  were 
nevertheless  at  perfect  liberty  to 
say  the  contrary.  To  the  principle 
that  the  jury  in  libel  cases  are 

i'udges  both  of  law  and  fact  Eng- 
Lsh  liberty  owes  a  good  deal ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  wh^  it  should 
not  have  full  force  in  Ireland  »< 
Every  one  knows  that  it  was  not 
Mr.  Casey  but  Mr.  Buckley  who 
was  really  being  tried.  Virtually 
there  was  no  verdict,  which 
amounted  to  a  censure  on  the 
management  of  the  estate.  There 
will  be  differences  of  opinion  about 
the  facts;  some  think  the  chief 
crime  consisted  in  the  crassa  igno- 
rantia  of  supposing  that  Irish  land 
could  be  trafficked  in  like  balls  of 
cotton.  In  any  case,  the  blame 
should  fall  on  Mr.  Buckley,  who 
lives  in  England  to  enjoy  the 
profits  of  his  investment,  and  not 
on  Mr.  Bridge,  who  remains  at 
Oaltee  Lodge  to  be  shot. 

Mr.  O'Connor  Power  was  more- 
successful  in  Mayo  than  in  Scot 
land.  The  redoubtable  Mr.  Daly 
had  indeed  visited  the  West,  but 
without  succeeding  in  creating 
much  disunion.  The  vote  of 
confidence  in  Mr.  Power  passed  at 
Castlebar,  where  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Pamell,  '*  endorsed 
the  policy  of  action,"  as  Obstruc- 
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tion  is  called  in  Mayo.  In  Gal  way, 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  was  less 
fortunate.  His  address  to  a 
xjrowded  meeting  at  Clifden  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  cries  of 
*'ELome  Eule  no  use,"  *'It  is  Ee- 
peal  we  must  have,"  *'  Down  with 
Home  Eule,"  and  "  What  about 
Allan,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien?" 
When  he  had  done,  his  speech  Mr. 
Henry  was  subjected  to  a  severe 
<}ross-examination  by  the  well 
known  Father  Conway.  He  was 
^uxiused  of  irregular  attendance, 
and  Mr.  Conway  "would  like  to 
know  what  measure  Mr.  Henry 
hfts  brought  forward  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  starving 
peasants  of  Connemara." 

Dean  McManus,  to  whose  build- 
ing fund  Mr.  Henry  has  been  a 
large  contributor,  here  came  to  the 
rescue  with  **look  at  the  Church 
over  there."  Clergymen  from 
other  parishes  do  not  seem  to  care 
much  about  Clifden  Church,  for 
Mr.  Conway  still  persisted,  asking 
Mr.  Henry  "to  point  out  a  single 
instance  in  which  he  rooted  the 
tenants  in  the  soil."  The  victim 
could  only  say  that  he  had  never 
evicted  anyone,  and  that  he  had 
spent  ten  or  fifteen  times  the  value 
of  the  estate  on  improvements. 
The  Kev.  Mr.  Freely  retorted  with 
''  Whom  did  that  benefit?" 

Castle  building  and  draining  by 
a  capitalist  is  not  what  Qalway 
wants.  At  last,  Mr.  Henry  and 
his  friend,  the  Dean,  were  put  to 
flight,  and  Father  Conway  stormed 
the  chair.  The  Eev.  "ilLr.  Ehati- 
gan  then  delivered  an  harangue  in 
favour  of  the  Obstructive  policy 
and  denunciatory  as  regards  Mr. 
Henry.  The  lawns  and  pastures  of 
Kylemore  had  once  been  occupied 
by  the  homes  of  a  happy,  though 
not,  perhaps,  prosperous  tenantry. 
Not  only  had  Mr.  Henry,  who 
took  such  interest  in  the  tenantry 
of  Ireland,  failed  to  restore  the 
fions  of  those  who  were  gone,  but 


he  had  actually  "removed  the 
vestiges  of  their  dwellings  to 
make  lawns  for  Kylemore  Castle." 
A  vote  of  censure  was  then  pcLssed, 
Mr.  Ehatigan  pointedly  observing 
that  the  vote  did  not  apply  to 
Major  Nolan.  This,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  the  gentleman  who 
made  Sir  John  Gray  and  Father 
Lavelle  judges  between  him  and 
his  tenants,  prudently  selecting 
for  the  operation  farms  of  very 
trifling  value.  Whether  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry  loses  his  seat  for 
Oalway  or  not  does  not  depend 
upon  the  Clifden  meeting  but  upon 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  the 
Bishop  of  Galway.  He  commands, 
moreover,  the  sinews  of  war,  and 
he  has  not  lacked,  and  will  not 
lack,  allies.  But  if  he  is  censured 
by  a  ^reat  public  meetins;  some 
ten  miles  from  the  spot  where  he 
has  spent  such  vast  sums,  he  cGkn- 
not  be  held  to  have  achieved 
popularity.  Those  who  think  the 
Home  Eule  party  a  mischievous 
sham  need  not  affect  to  pity  him. 

The  Land  Act  has  not  killed 
agrarianism ;  time  alone  can  heal 
that  sore.  Nor  has  remedial  legis- 
lation, accompanied  by  a  crushing 
sense  of  failure,  uprooted  Pe- 
nianism.  The  anniversary  of  the 
execution  of  Allan,  Larki^,  and 
O'Brien,  for  murdering  the  police- 
sergeant  at  Manchester,  is  still 
celebrated.  A  thousand  young 
men  visited  the  commemorative 
Celtic  Cross  at  Olasnevin  on  the 
26th  of  November  last.  No  priest 
was  present,  of  course,  but  a  Mr. 
O'Brien,  of  Limerick,  read  the  De 
Frofundis,  This  fidelity  to  an  idea 
is  touching  enough  and  deserves 
far  more  respect  than  the  windy 
pretentiousness  of  the  Home 
Kulers.  Even  in  the  army  the  old 
leaven  still  works.  Gunner  John 
Walsh  was  lately  convicted  by  a 
court-martial  at  Aldershot  of 
maintaining  a  disloyal  corre- 
spondence    with    a    Fenian    at 
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Cork.  THe  letters  were  pro- 
duced, and  though  very  silly  were 
unquestionably  of  the  character 
imputed.  The  sentence  of  two 
years'  imprisonment  was  remitted 
on  account  of  the  prisoner's  youth. 
In  spite  of  this  case  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  thought  it  prudent  to 
release  the  men  who  were  guilty 
of  the  enormous  crime  of  muitary 
treason.  If  the  discipline  of 
the  army  does  not  suffer  none 
need  regret  an  act  of  clemency 
which  would  not  have  been  so 
long  delayed  had  it  not  been 
buoly  demanded  as  a  right.  Tet 
the  offence  was  great.  Colour- 
Sergeant  McCarthy  deliberately 
plotted  to  give  up  the  contents 
of  an  armoury  to  the  Fenians. 
He  was  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  only  escaped  death  by  a 
natural  unwillingness  in  an  exalted 
quarter  to  complete  the  warrant. 
Heart  disease  and  excitement  have 
now  ended  his  life.  But  even  if 
this  accident  had  not  happened  the 
Govemment  would  have  gained  no 
popularity.  The  Freeman  regarded 
the  release  as  a  new  insult  to  Ireland. 
'*  McCarthy  and  his  comrade  would 
still  be  hopelessly  pacing  the  cor- 
ridors of  Chatham.  Gunner  Walsh 
would  now  be  commencing  his  two 
years'  imprisonment,  no  word  of 
amnesty  would  have  been  spoken, 
had  not  the  legions  of  the  Czar  been 
marching  towards  the  road  to  India, 
had  not  the  league  of  the  three 
Emperors  threatened  empire  in 
the  East."  This  truculent  nonsense 
has  been  read  all  over  Ireland, 
and  has  been  faithfully  re-echoed 
by  coimtry  editors  and  stump 
orators.  A  coroner's  jury  has 
found  that  poor  McCarthy's  death 
was  accelerated  by  cruel  treatment 
in  prison.  This  finding  was  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
O'Leary,  M.P.,  who  gave  medical 
evidence  some  years  ago  in  the 
Talbot  case.  He  testified  that  the 
famous  detective's  death  was  not 
.caaaed  by  the  bullet  in  his  head. 


but  by  the  eminent  surgeons  who 
extracted  it.  To  that  remarkable 
opinion  he  owes  his  seat  in 
Parliament 

The  Conference  met  at  last,  and 
its  proceedings  are  fresh  in  the 
recollection    of  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  a  question  so  windy  and 
so  unfruitful  in  real  ^ood.     Emas- 
culated as  it  was    by    a    forced 
adhesion      to      Federalism,     the 
numbers  of  the  meeting  did  not 
fulfil    expectation.       Only    about 
half  the  Home  Bule  members  at- 
tended.    Mr.  Butt  was  retained  as 
leader,  but  no  one  pledged  himself 
to  obey  him.    Indeed,  Mr.  Famell 
and  his   friends  make  allegiance 
conditional  on  plenty  of  work  being 
found  for  them.      The  victory  is 
substantially   with    them.      They 
have  regretted  nothing,  they  have 
retracted  nothing,   and  they  have 
promised  nothing.     The  schism  is 
not  healed,  for  it  was  caused  b^ 
irreconcilable  differences.      It  is 
said    Mr.   Butt's  health  will  not 
allow   liim  to  attend  much    this 
Session.     It  makes  little  matter. 
The   public   will    every    day   see 
more  clearly  that  the  only  thing 
bidding  the  Home  Bulers  together 
is  their  common  XJltramontanism. 
The    clerical    leaders     are     glad 
to    doke    their    objects    with    a 
patriotic      mantle,      and      when 
Home   Bule    is   abandoned   they 
will  find  something  else  to  serve 
their    turn.       The  Union    is    an 
accomplished  fact.     For  any  large 
national  purpose,  Irish  politicians 
to-day  are  as  powerless  as  Irish 
chiefs  were  in  old  times.     But  they 
need  not    neglect  such    practical 
amelioration  of  their  country  as  is 
best  accomplished  by  remaining  at 
home  and  setting  an  example  of 
good    conduct.       The    mournful 
motto  from  Tacitus  which  O'Dono- 
van  placed  upon  the  title-page  of 
his  great  work,  is  as  true  as  ever : 
— "  Dum   singuli  pagnant   universt 
vincuntur.'* 

a.  Bagwell. 
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Some  few  months  ago  it  was  our 
fortune  to  enter  one  of  those  great 
London  halls  that  are  put  to  a 
variety  of  uses,  and  "manage  to 
accommodate,  at  different  times, 
many  opposite  and  interesting 
sects,  from  Mr.  Voysey  to  the  P.  R. 
On  this  occasion  the  platform,  or 
a  little  wooden  scaffold  in  front  of 
it,  was  occupied  by  a  quiet  looking 
man,  a  trifle  too  dry  in  manner 
and  appearance  to  be  manifestly  of 
the  apostles,  but  yet  a  recognised 
leader  of  a  party.  As  the 
phrase  "the  advanced  party"  is 
made  to  represent  many  different 
groups  and  is  very  differently  un- 
derstood, we  will  give  a  rendering 
of  what  sort  of  party  is  here  sig- 
nified by  means  of  a  homely  meta- 
phor. The  external  growth  of 
most  trees  is  two-fold ;  there  is  a 
gradual  enlargement  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  trunk ;  there  is  lateral 
out-growth  in  sundry  subsidiary 
directions  and  of  various  kinds. 
We  see  the  spreading  branch  which 
pushes  onwards  to  open  its  leaves 
to  the  air  and  helps  to  feed  the 
swelling  central  shoot  with  sun- 
light, indeed,  forms  part  of  it ;  this 
is  one  kind  of  "  advanced  party." 
There  is  also  a  divergent  growth 
from  the  parent  trunk  that  pro- 
mises similar  attributes,  but  never 
becomes  a  branch,  and  terminates 
as  a  knot,  tightly  complicating  its 
fibres.  We  may  say  fancifully, 
if  not  scientifically,  that  the  excres- 
cence has  disdained  the  parent 
stem  and  so  cut  off  its  own  sap. 
At  least,  it  refuses  to  bear  sap  on- 


ward, and  entrenches  itself  with  a- 
hard  strenfi;th,  surpassing  in  tena- 
city that  of  any  other  region  of  th©^ 
tree.  True,  its  sphere  is  limited; 
it  struggles  towards  no  sky,  it  en- 
riches me  tree  with  no  ligh£-ab- 
sorbing  and  wind-drinking  foliage. 
But  it  rejoices  in  its  own  sturdiness- 
and  definite  contour,  so  different 
irowi  that  of  the  confiding,  indefi- 
nite young  shoots.  There  are  in 
humanity  those  who  fortify  them- 
selves in  knotty  entrenchments  of 
logic,  and  look  with  disdain 
upon  straggling,  upward-aspirine^ 
branches.  For  the  loftiest  and 
largest  faiths  of  venerable  anti- 
quity, especially  if  they  pre- 
sume to  survive  and  still  uplift 
their  heads,  they  have  but  con- 
tempt 83  for  exploded  bubbles; 
the  delicate  state  of  bursting 
forth  into  spiritual  leaf  seems 
to  them  but  a  filmy  sham ;  what  is 
modem  and  ascertainable  bv  the^ 
lowest  faculties  is  the  only  fit 
food  for  the  properly  constituted 
scientific  mind. 

A  quiet  assurance,  in  which 
cynicism  played  ^ith  humour, 
marked  our  lecturer.  Religion,  we 
found  from  him,  was  such  a  very 
unreal  thing  that  one  had  to 
wander  into  all  sorts  of  unusual 
regions  to  find  out  even  what  it 
professed  to  be.  A  definition  of 
it  as  "a  machinery  of  sacred 
things  and  places"  was  just  as 
good  as  most  others:  why  be  so 
very  particular  when  the  whole 
thing  is  a  hobgoblin  ? 

miat  terrible  half-truths  were 
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glibly  uttered! — "A  religion  is 
sometimes  said  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful when  it  has  got  its  priests 
into  power;  thus  some  writers 
iBpeak  of  the  wonderfully  rapid 
success  of  Christianity."  There  is 
no  definition  given  of  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  "  power  "  is  used. 
If  political  power  be  meant,  the 
phrase  is  a  clever  sarcasm.  li  in- 
fluence over  others  be  implied,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  be  nistoric 
rather  than  fiippanti  and  the 
lecturer  would  rightly  have  been 
bound  to  examine  into  the  nature  of 
such  influence  when  at  its  best.  It 
would  be  his  business  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  despite  of  the  injurious 
soul-crushing  influence  of  priestly 
domination  complained  of,  there 
could  ever  have  proceeded  from 
reHj^on  such  a  spiritual  influence 
as,  instead  of  producing  a  degraded 
and  spiritless  obedience,  tended  to 
open  to  men  their  own  independ- 
ence. No  such  question  as  this  is 
allowed  ;  that  spiritual  leaders 
are  humbugs  from  the  natural 
state  of  things,  humbugs  generally 
and  not  occasionally  or  in  part,  is 
a  foregone  conclusion.  In  the 
same  style  of  superficial  generali- 
sation is  the  reference  to  the  race 
whose  wondrous  religious  philo- 
sophy littie  by  little  is  now  being 
exhumed,  as  "  the  old  cat-worship- 
ping Egyptian." 

Very  appropriately  says  our 
lecturer,  in  order  to  prove  how  he 
abrogates  for  himself  any  notion 
of  rdigion  being  anything  more 
than  a  dream,  '*  I  am  not  at  all 
prepared  to  say  what  attitude  of 
inind  may  properly  be  called 
religious,  and  what  may  not." 
He  goes  on  to  say,  "Some  will 
hold  that  religion  must  have  a 
person  for  its  object ;  but  Buddha 
was  filled  with  religious  feeling, 
and  yet  he  had  no  personal  object. 
Bpinoza,  the  god-intoxicated  man, 
1^  no  personal  object  for  his 
dftvnf^Qi^  >>     Again  the  argument 


devoti( 


derives  its  glibness  from  a  lack  of 
definition  of  terms.  What  is  meant 
by  the  phrase  a  **  personal  object," 
when  employed  outside  the  range 
of  physics,  we  are  not  told.  Do  not 
Buddha  and  Spinoza  with  their 
impersonal  religious  sense  practi- 
caliy  worship  the  soul  of  all  things  ? 
They  may  be  regarded  as  appre- 
hending the  universe  as  an  indi- 
vidual, with  body  and  consciousness 
inter-related  as  in  man.  A  rude 
yokel  may  be  unable  to  appreciate 
the  fine  spirit  of  a  man  but  a  few 
degrees  his  superior.  If  there  be  a 
supreme  consciousness  to  which 
lower  vision  is  partly  blind,  is  it 
not  fair  to  regard  that  centre  aa  at 
least  potentially  personal  ?  Why 
should  personality  be  an  impossibi- 
lity beyond  the  range  or  attributes 
of  the  small  personality  of  man? 
And  if  Buddha  and  Spinoza  had 
some  of  the  consciousness  of  this 
completer  soul,  is  it  not  unscientific 
to  assume  that  their  feeling  was 
not  for  a  personal  object  dimly 
appreciated  ? 

**  Religious  beliefs,"  we  are  told 
— and  we  presume  the  lecturer 
would  include  religious  faiths — 
''must  be  founded  on  evidence ;  if 
they  are  not  so  founded,  it  is  wrong 
to  hold  them."  How  horribly 
wrong  must  it  be  for  the  new-bom 
babe  to  tiust  its  mother,  without 
having  first  taken  the  precaution 
of  insisting  upon  testimonials! 
Instinct,  however,  is  but  a  juvenile 
error,  which  our  Professor  has 
long  outgrown.  Even  his  instinct 
of  me  supernatural  (we  mean  by 
this  term  the  endo-pnysical)  was 
strangled  in  the  cradle;  he  has 
long  ago  entered  the  definitely 
calculate  routine  of  common  day. 

**  Brinff  your  doctrine,  your 
priesthood,  your  precepts — yea, 
even  the  inner  devotion  of  your 
soul,  before  the  tribunal  of  con- 
science; she  is  no  man's  and  no 
god's  vicar,  but  the  supreme  judge 
of  men  and  gods."      A  narrow 
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man  may  have  a  conscience  like 
a  streak  of  light  through  the 
smallest  orifice,  and  yet  enough 
to  illumine  the  path  of  conduct 
for  himself.  This,  however,  is  an 
inadequate  estimate  of  conscience, 
for,  according  to  our  modern  Pro- 
fessor, the  conscience  of  a  man 
just  not  an  idiot  is  an  adequate  his- 
torian of  the  world,  is  perfect  and 
supreme.  No  need  for  training  or 
growth;  we  are  our  own  gods, 
ready-made — nay,  god  of  gods  and 
light  of  lights. 

Professor  Clifford  brings 
with  pious  contempt  two  wel 
known  texts  :  **  He  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  damned;"  and  ** Bles- 
sed are  they  that  have  not  seen 
and  yet  have  believed."  Now 
while  a^eeing  with  him  as  to  the 
probabuity  of  the  non-authenticity 
of  one  or  both,  we  can  shew  that 
if  read  by  themselves,  and  without 
context,  in  a  sphere  of  human 
affection,  they  are  not  immoral, 
but  true.  "We  would  not  for  a 
moment  advocate  such  an  inter- 
pretation as  we  shall  give  being 
followed,  but  merely  enter  it  as 
a  protest  against  a  too  hasty 
generalisation.  He  that  has  no 
trust  or  confidence  in  anyone  else, 
in  goodness,  in  love,  is  self-con- 
demned to  suspicion,  to  fear,  to 
jealousy,  to  his  own  misery. 
iBlessed  are  they  who  trust  and 
love  without  the  vice  of  undue 
suspicion,  without  requiring  for- 
mal evidence.  He  who  with  .an 
innocent  wife,  should  never  place 
trust  in  her  without  prior  elaborate 
investigation  of  her  every  moment 
of  time,  would  not  be  the  most 
blessed  of  men.  It  has  perhaps 
never  occurred  to  our  doctrinaire 
that  there  may  be  real  things 
which  to  him  are  nothing,  but 
which  others  appreciate.  The 
passion  of  colour  is  no  baseless 
phantom  to  a  true  artist;  but  a 
scientific  professor  may  be  a  ^ood 
professor  in  his  special  line  and  yet 


colour-blind.  If  there  be  a  real  in- 
tercourse  between  consciousness, 
and  consciousness,  however  faint 
the  current,  and  however  liable  to- 
interruptions,  it  is  evident  that  it 
might  be  the  basis  of  that  very 
varied  result  which  Professor 
Clifford  designates  religion,  while 
to  its  possibiBty  he  is  at  present  as 
blind  as  an  hour-oldpuppy to  the 
clear  ray  of  lifi;ht.  His  sphere  ia 
of  hard  intellectual  criticism ;  ho 
can  expose  logical  inconsistencies, 
and  may  be  doinfi^  good  work  in 
such  a  field.  But  K»r  his  own  sake 
he  should  make  the  field  a  small 
one,  and  one  in  which  objects  are 
very  clearly  visible  to  dull  eyes. 

He  is  quite  out  of  his  element 
when  he  speaks  even  of  the  moral 
sense,  which  he  would  reduce  ta 
its  greatest  common  measure  and 
most  plebeian  standard.  He  says : 
''  It  arises,  not  in  one  man's  mind 
by  a  flash  of  genius  or  a  transport 
of  ecstacy,  but  in  all  men's  minds, 
as  the  fruit  of  their  necessary 
intercourse  and  united  labour  for 
a  common  obj ect."  In  other  words, 
the  message  of  the  poet,  and  the 
seer,  the  suggestion  of  inspired 
art,  and  the  inspiriting  glow  of 
beauty,  the  educating  power  of 
wise  laws,  due,  perhaps,  in  their 
origin  to  some  lonely  idetdist,  all 
are  nothing :  our  moral  sense  is  all 
the  product  of  our  most  earthly 
work,  all  found  amongst  our  mar- 
kets and  money-making.  With 
regard  to  moral  sense,  heightening^ 
is  new  creation :  the  "  flash  of 
genius,"  or  result  of  the  **  trans- 
port of  ecstacy,"  that  has  enabled 
us  to  see  a  customary  thing,  palat- 
able to  our  customary  moial  sense, 
in  a  new  light  and  consequently  aa 
a  base  thing,  has  created  in  us  an 
addition  of  moral  sense. 

Professor  Clifford  very  properly 
agrees  to  a  difference  between  a 
parochial  priest,  representing  no- 
thing more  than  culture  in  a  country 
district,  and  '*a  priest  who  lays 
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daim  to  a  magical  character  and 
powers."  The  priest  of  this  latter 
Idnd,  however  rare  in  this  modern 
day,  Professor  Clifford  seems  to 
be  in  much  dread  of.  He  says 
solemnly : — 

*'The  whole  stracfcare  of  modern 
society,  the  fruit  of  long  and  painful 
efforts,  the  hopes  of  further  improve- 
menty  the  triumphs  of  justice,  of 
freedom,  and  of  light,  the  bonds  of 
patriotism  which  make  each  nation 
one,  the  bonds  of  humanity  which 
bring  different  nations  together — all 
these  they  see  to  be  menaced  with  a 
great    and   real    and    even    pressing 

danger It  seems  to  me  quite 

possible  that  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture  of  Europe,  the  light 
and  the  right,  what  makes  life  worth 
haying  and  men  worthy  to  have  it, 
may  bo  clean  swept  away  by  a  revival 
of  superstition." 

Again  we  require  definitions: 
superstition  in  the  weak  may  be 
deference  to  a  priestly  will,  but 
what  is  the  superstition  of  the 
priest  himself,  what  is  the  founda- 
tion in  the  man  of  cool  judgment 
of  that  which  in  its  lower  form 
may  be  called  superstition  ?  It  is 
little  good  to  cry  out  petulantly 
against  superstition ;  let  it  be  ana- 
lysed. A  traction-engine  in  a  dark 
lane  once  frightened  an  old  clergy- 
man, who  took  it  for  the  devil. 
Here  was  superstition,  removable, 
not  by  disbelieving  in  the  engine, 
bat  by  throwing  hght  upon  it,  and 
so  removing  the  fear,  wnich  alone 
is  the  thing  to  be  feared. 

Coached  in  our  Professor's 
nnasfiuming,  cynical  manner,  is 
his  covert  uirust  at  that  divine  in- 
terior power  that,  though  the  lower 
manifestations  may  be  weak  and 
childish  in  their  slow  assimilation, 
yet  makes  religion  and  creates  hope. 
Magic  to  a  materialist,  it  should 
be  prefaced,  is  all  that  cannot  be 
weifi^hed  in  the  scales  of  earth. 
*' Although  I  have  many  times 
asked  for  it,"  says  Professor  Clif- 
ford, **£rom  those  who  said  that 


somewhere  and  at  some  time  man- 
kind had  derived  benefits  from  a 
priesthood  laying  claim  to  a  magi- 
cal character  and  powers,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  set  tLny  evidence 
for  this  statement."  It  is  presumed 
that  if  an  individual  should  be 
vividly  conscious  of  soul-life,  dis- 
tinct or  pre-existent  as  regards  the 
flesh,  or  should  enjoy  a  flash 
of  that  whereon  he  is  engaged 
during  bodily  sleep  j  and  so 
bring  evidence  to  men  of  the 
glories  of  enfranchised  life,  he 
would  be  to  Professor  Clifford 
that  pestilent  purveyor  of  moon- 
shine, the  magical  priest.  If 
our  three  score  years  and  ten  be 
the  all  in  all  of  the  life  of  the  spirit, 
of  mail ;  if  existence  that  stretches 
in  all  visible  directions  beyond 
reckoning  is  but  a  blank  outside 
of  a  temporary  clothing  of  physical 
atoms ;  if  life  has  no  avenue  that 
can  be  traversed  beyond  the  focus 
of  the  mirror  of  the  human  eye, 
even  when  that  point  is  extended 
by  professorial  spectacles,  then, 
indeed,  both  poet  and  priest  who 
tell  of  imseen  life  are  part  of  a 
gigantic  delusion,  to  which,  0 
treachery  of  fate,  humanity  itself 
has  become  a  party  until  now. 

But  if  Science  has  not  yet  fully 
proved  that  life  does  not  exist  iu 
any  other  organisation  whatever 
but  that  patent  to  the  eyes  of  per- 
sons born  in  the  particular  planet 
we  are  just  now  familiar  with,  the 
efforts  of  logical  professors  should 
first  attack  that  considerable  ques- 
tion. Once  decided  their  way,  the 
magical  priest  will  become  a  mere 
detail,  and  of  no  account.  Chemis- 
try will  make  lecturing  professors 
so  much  more  ma&^ical  that  the 
feeders  of  that  foolish  fancy,  the 
soul,  will  have  to  vanish  for  lack  of 
occupation.  But  if  there  is  some- 
thing substantial  beneath  that 
vague  and  impossible  dream  of  a 
soul,  then  the  magical  priest,  even 
though  he  should  at  times  wickedly 
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misuse  his  powers,  is  yet  some- 
thing more  than  the  most  conscien- 
tious and  commonplace  professor 
of  materialism. 

Feeling,  we  have  to  learn,  is  an 
erratic,  eccentric  thing ;  love  is  a 
-fitrong  delusion,  a  pleasant  pcurdon- 
able  error.  G-od  could  be  allowed 
to  exist  by  the  properly  constituted 
scientific  mind,  if  foolish  magical 
people  would  not  insist  upon  His 
being  the  welline  fount  of  the  im- 
palpable moonshine  of  love.  As  a 
convenient  term  to  express  a  certain 
blind  harmony  and  order  which  are 
evidently  central  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  term  God,  were  it  not 
spoiled  by  the  foc^sh  enthusiasms 
■of  ages,  would  do  very  well  to  repre- 
sent the  solid  university  of  Nature. 

Unfortunately,  in  order  to  shew 
the  value  of  the  magical  priest 
(who,  as  we  understand  him,  is 
mot  necessarily  sacerdotal),  we 
cannot  provide,  and  may  find  it 
difficult  even  to  picture,  a  world  for 
the  professors  in  which  magic  does 
not  exist,  and  so  institute  a  com- 
parison. It  may  be  said  the  world 
18  gloomy  enough  as  it  is,  but 
what  prisoner  would  not  choose  a 
dungeon  with  a  gleam  from  a 
narrow  slit  in  the  stone  to  a  hole 
of  absolute  blackness?  Give  us 
that  hole  without  the  magical  case- 
ment, say  the  scientific  professors, 
and  we  can  fill  it  with  happiness. 
What  sort  of  happiness  would  it 
be,  we  may  askf  Our  sewers, 
indeed,  would,  doubtless,  be  well 
regulated,  an  undeniable  advan- 
tage; our  upholstery  would  be 
comfortable  and  strong,  our 
houses  weatherproof,  our  means  of 
transit  excellent,  our  g^roceries  weU 
analysed,  our  wall-papers  innocent 
of  arsenic,  our  institutions  free 
(with  that  cause  of  evil,  the 
magical  priest  and  his  votaries, 
only  tabooed),  government  by  the 
majori^  firmly  established,  daily 
inspection  of  everyone  by  a  scien- 
tific policeman    a  settled  sine  qud 


non,  a  physiologic  primer  the  first 
reading  book,  an  office  of  matri- 
monial selection  and  scientific 
propagation  obviating  the  present 
lUusionary  and  too  conservative 
system,  the  production  of  wealth 
unimpeded,  and  a  completely  ra- 
tional treatment  of  pauperism 
flourishing ;  what  more,  men,  could 
we  desire?  We  should  be  nearly 
as  healthy  and  happy  sis  pigs- 
Everything  vague  and  indefinite 
and  tantaHsing  would  have  van- 
ished ;  with  the  maeic  of  the  priest 
would  evaporate  the  nonsensical 
passion  of  the  musician,  the  absurd 
rhapsody  of  the  lover,  th«  lunatic, 
and  the  poet,  the  supersensuous 
imaginings  of  the  artist's  intensest 
moments,  the  curious  hope  of  the 
thinker,  the  simple  certainty  of  the 
seer. 

Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  ? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the 

dream? 

Magic  has  been  disestablished, 
and  the  solid  coin  of  the  world  is 
in  the  pockets  of  the  scientific 
professors.  All  is  as  it  should  be : 
the  empire  is  peace. 

The  few  people  that  remain 
under  hallucinations,  for  their  own 
sakes  are  put  in  mad-houses.  They 
are  only  a  shade  more  prominently 
what  they  were  before — **  outside 
of  the  common  experience  and 
daily  life  of  man."  Like  an  abori- 
ginal race,  they  are  compelled  to 
die  out  and  make  way  for  scientific 
civilisation. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  realise  the 
improved  community,  with  all  its 
mysterious  element  eliminated.  It 
is  a  gigantic  and  monotonous 
middle  class,  a  compound  of  intel- 
lectual accuracy  and  well-trained 
animalism.  Morals  are  easy  enough 
with  no  religion  to  disturb  them : 
man,  of  course,  makes  his  own. 
The  troublesome  magical  minority 
is  in  the  lunatic  asylum,  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  now  in  full  development. 
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Physiology  and  economics,  we 
may  imagine,  have  been  so  well 
indoctrinated  under  this  new  ri' 
pwu  that  the  community  is  healthy 
and  prosperous.  The  machinery 
of  social  life  works  admirably; 
with  no  extraneous  or  supernatural 
element  to  disturb  the  smooth 
routine,  mankind  are  getting  fatter. 
The  children  of  the  new  generation 
are  said  to  average  an  ounce  heayier 
than  they  were  before  Science 
took  the  helm  of  control.  The 
pictures  of  the  past  dark  age  shew 
such  feeble  forms,  but  what  large 
strange  eyes  had  some  people  then ! 
The  numan  eye,  a  learned  spe- 
cialist of  the  new  state  reports,  is 
becoming  of  a  diminished  and  less 
moTable  iris,  no  doubt  in  a 
process  of  increase  of  microscopic 
power.  Fashion  decrees  the 
oeauty  of  such  steady  orbs,  as  philo- 
sophy analyses  and  proclaims  their 
▼irtue.  A  somewhat  foolish  ma- 
thematician works  out  the  relations 
of  the  human  and  porcine  orb,  and 
calculates  that  in  a  quarter  of  a 
million  years  at  the  then  rate  of 
modification  of  the  human  eyeball, 
it  will  be  identical  in  character 
with  that  of  a  pig  of  the  best  breed. 
A  youth  who  has  failed  in  several 
examinations  throws  out  a  remark 
that  with  the  diminished  mobility 
of  the  orb,  the  look  is  becoming  less 
wistful.  He  is  degraded  in  the 
schools: — what  on  earth  is  wist- 
ful?— ^the  reflective  properties  of 
the  optic  lens  are  no  douDt  becom- 
ing modified.  A  discussion  arises, 
in  which  it  is  proved  that  with  the 
increase  inthepowerof  theeye,  the 
ultimate  atom  may  be  detected  in 

A  young  girl  gives  alecture  in  the 
streets  of  Oosmopolis,  and  affirms 
that,  including  the  last  named 
computation,  she  has  gone  through 
the  whole  of  the  latest  discoveries 
-of  science  with  the  aid  of  the 
iuost    learned    professors.      The 


systematisation  which  has  ren- 
dered this  possible  she  allows 
to  be  an  excellent  thing,  but 
urges  that  something  new  may 
be  provided  at  once,  or  hc^ 
studies  most  oome  to  an  end 
for  lack  of  material.  A  traveller 
who  has  oome  in,  no  one  yet  has 
ascertained  whence,  chalks  on  a 
wall  "Try  deeper."  The  public 
marshal  is  ordered  to  efface  the 
marks;  the  vagrant,  who  cannot 
be  found,  must  have  become 
tainted  with  the  obscure  style  of 
the  old  occultist  pseudo-philo- 
sophy. 

The  High  College  of  Intellect 
cannot  give  much  time  to  scholastic 
grievances,  for  it  has  received  a 
troublesome  telephone  from  the 
least  developed  region  of  the 
world.  Seated  in  their  vast  marble 
hall  are  the  high  priests  of  science, 
with  ffiant  statues  by  the  presiden- 
tial chair ;  on  the  left  the  emble- 
matic figure  of  the  ancient  delusions 
of  the  race,  as  a  decrepit  old  man 
with  a  head  like  a  puff-ball,  at 
which  a  cannon  is  directed ;  on  the 
riffht,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the 
college,  represented  as  in  the 
prime  of  critical  life,  and  habited 
in  the  cleanly  out  garments  of  his 
time. 

The  news  comes  from  a  country 
where  for  vears  |>ast  there  has 
been  a  strike,  capital  and  labour 
having  both  been  supported  mean- 
while by  their  respective  unions. 
The  report  is  that  a  figure,  details 
of  estimated  height  and  apnarent 
characteristics  as  per  schedule,  has 
been  roaming  through  the  streets, 
crying,  **  Try  sympathy !  "  mean- 
ingless words  that  are  merely 
recorded  for  the  sake  of  accuracy. 
The  police  have  a  due,  investi- 
gation is  proceediufi^,  &c.  This  is 
not  what  troubles  the  Board,  but 
a  second  message  in  scornful  ac- 
cents is  passing  through  the 
telephone  from  a  powenul  he- 
retic   of  those  regions,  that  the 
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figure  corresponds  as  nearly  as 
may  be  to  records  preserved  in 
archaic  archives  as  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  that  ancient  mytholoeic 
being,  a  ghost;  that  the  pohce 
have  tried  to  seize  him  in  vain, 
as  he  slips  from  them  like  gas, 
and  that  lie  is  still  crying  aloud, 
and  the  populace  becoming  ex- 
cited. '^  Ghost,  indeed ! "  said  the 
President ;  **  here  we  have  a  re- 
version to  the  insanities  of  the 
magical  priest !  Lest  we  be  *  swept 
awaj'by  a  revival  of  superstition,' 
the  lunatic  asylums  must  be  en- 
larged." Here  came  avoice  sound- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  venerable 
circle:  ''Just  as  you  please,  if  only 
you  can  catch  me,  and  I  do  not 
give  jrou  the  slip."  **  Socrates," 
exdaimed  the  only  classical 
scholar  present.  **No,  'tis  he  who 
was  your  founder,"  said  the  voice, 
which  seemed  close  at  hand,  while 
through  the  haU  blew  a  strange 
cold  wind.  Through  the  intense 
vibration,  the  statue  at  the  right 
of  the  chair — ^it  was  getting  old — 
fell  down  with  a  crash.  The  idol 
upset,  the  confusion  that  followed 
mav  be  imag^ed. 

By  this  digression  into  the 
romance  of  by-and-bye  we  have 
not  seriously  met  our  Professor  on 
the  question  of  the  magical  priest 
he  so  much  fears.  The  question  is 
first :  Is  there  a  central  hall  of 
life,  to  which  our  present  state 
is  a  dim  antechamber  ?  If  so,  the 
question  of  how  the  magic  comes 
nom  it  is  a  subsidiary  one.  But 
let  us  assume  the  existence  of 
the  spiritual  world  (with  our 
Professor's  consent,  seeing  it  is 
but  for  a  moment  and  only  on 
paper),  while  supposing  also  that 
no  message  whatever  is  allowed  to 
pass  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
world,  left  to  itself,  may  suffice  for 
the  lower  natures  in  an  animal 
plane  of  development;  they  will 
but  retire  **  further  from  the  east,'* 
unless  Nature's  sharp  strokes  of 


rude  calamity  sting  them  into  a 
questioning  wakefulness.  But  the 
natures  strangely  half -conscious  oF 
a  life  beyond,  the  natures  doing  the- 
world's  highest  work,  how  will 
they  not  suffer,  shut  off  from  their 
consolation?  The  door  of  hope 
that  made  unlovely  things  able  to 
be  borne,  beinR  closed,  in  heavy 
gloom  they  go  about  the  minor  bu- 
sinesses of  life,  so  tedious  in  them- 
selves, yet  so  communicative  of  a 
patience  that  is  gained  for  nought 
if  life  have  no  continuance.  And 
the  depth  and  wealth  of  spirit 
that  is  felt  in  nature  by  the  seer- 
ship  of  art  as  well  as  the  seership 
imto  which  it  is  joy  to  sing 

From    the    walls    of    the  powerful, 

fortressed  house. 
From  the  clasp  of  the  knitted  looks — 

from  the  keep  of  the  well-dosed 

doors, 
Let  me  be  wafted. 
Let  me  glide  noiselessly  forth  ; 
With  the  key  of  softness  unlock  the 

locks — 

With  a  whisper, 
Set  ope  the  doors,  O  soul ! 

All  this  is  indeed  moonshine  if 
Nature  bebut  a  superficialmockery, 
with  nothing  under  the  veil. 

This  door  is  indeed  open  so  little 
that  many  almost  forget  it  as  they 
busy  themselves  deeply  in  mun- 
dane affairs.  Perfectly  whole- 
some such  affairs  may  be  in 
themselves,  but  that  door  once- 
wholly  forgotten,  persons  of 
animal  nature  tend  to  heaviness, 
those  of  higher  spiritual  develop- 
ment to  gloom  and  weariness,  and 
the  priest  of  mere  culture  finds  h» 
has  no  speU  in  his  multifariou» 
ceremonial  that  will  charm  the  one 
dass  or  arouse  the  other.  Then  is 
the  occasion  for  the  good  servioes 
of  the  priest  or  friend  gifted  with 
the  "  magical  powers  "  m  question. 
He  is  rare,  indeed,  too  rare,  it 
might  be  supposed,  to  rouse  the 
materialistic  faction  to  any  con- 
siderable wrath  against  him.    But 
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▼hen  he  comes  his  influence  is 
great^  and  the  tradition  of  him 
endures.  With  a  world  wear3ring 
of  conventional  existence,  he  does 
▼hat  the  scientist  could  not  do. 
WiA  interior  insight  he  touches 
the  hidden  life  of  those  with 
▼horn  he  comes  in  contact,  and 
the  dull  and  smouldering  fire  of 
the  soul,  almost  overpowered 
by  the  pressure  of  the  outward 
l3e,  rises  up  again  into  the 
faint  flame  of  renewal  of  hope. 
The  way. out  of  the  perplexing 
training  school  is  seen  to  have  its 
due  place  and  time ;  hence  patience 
and  joy,  and  a  sense  of  the  ampli- 
tude of  life.  The  men  to  whom  a 
comfortable  residence,  and  pur- 
suits merely  intellectual  are  un- 
satisfying, must  be  a  bugbear  to 
the  materialistic  professor;  they 
are  the  cause  of  his  trouble  quite 
as  much  as  the  magical  priest. 

The  keenness  and  value  of  the 
criticisms  of  an  inteUectualist  we 
iully  allow.  But  when  he  strives 
to  construct,  he  either  has  nothing 
to  work  from,  or  he  founds  a 
dosma  like  the  priest  he  despises, 
and  on  a  foundation  at  least  as 
unsafe.  Keepins^  a  careful  g^ard 
against  the  glowmg  mystifications 
which  are  insinuated  between  the 
lines  of  the  barren  negation,  let 
1X8  hearken  to  our  Professor's  im- 
foldment  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
him,  with  regard  to  Gk>d : — 

''There  are  forms  of  religions 
emotion  which  do  not  undermine  the 
oonsdenoe.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
undervalue  the  help  and  strength 
which  many  of  the  bravest  of  our 
brethren  have  drawn  from  the  thousht 
of  an  unseen  helper  of  men.  He  who, 
wearied  or  stricken  in  the  fight  with 
the  powers  of  darkness,  asks  himself 
in  a  solitary  place,  "Is  it  all  for 
nothing?   shall  we  indeed  be  over- 


thrown?' He  does  find  something 
which  may  justify  that  thought.  In 
such  a  moment  of  utter  sincerity,  when 
a  man  has  bared  his  own  soul  before 
the  immensities  and  the  eternities,  a 
presence,  in  which  his  own  poor 
personality  is  shrivelled  into  nothing- 
ness, arises  within  him,  and  says,  as 
plainly  as  words  can  say,  ''  I  am  with 
thee,  and  I  am  greater  than  thou." 
Many  names  of  gods,  of  many  shapes, 
have  men  given  to  this  presence  ; 
seeking  by  names  and  pictures  to 
know  more  dearly  and  to  remember 
more  continually  the  guide  and  the 
helper  of  men.  No  such  comradeship 
with  the  Great  Oompaoion  shall  have 
anything  but  reverence  from  me,  who 
have  known  the  divine  gentleness  of 
Denison  Maurice,  the  strong  and 
healthy  practical  instinct  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  and  who  now  revere  with 
all  my  heart  the  teaching  of  James 
Martineau.  They  seem  to  me,  one 
and  all,  to  be  reaching  forward  with 
loving  anticipation  to  a  clearer  vision 
which  is  yet  to  come — Und6nU^i>t 
manus  ripa  idUrioria  amore.  For, 
after  all,  such  a  helper  of  men,  outside 
of  humanity,  th«f  truth  will  not  allow 
us  to  see.  The  dim  and  shadowy  out- 
lines of  the  super-human  deity  fade 
slowly  away  from  before  us ;  and  as 
the  mist  of  his  presence  floats  aside, 
we  perceive  with  greater  and  greater 
clearness  the  shape  of  a  yet  grander 
and  nobler  figure— of  Him  who  made 
all  gods  and  shall  unmake  them. 
From  the  dim  dawn  of  history,  and 
from  the  inmost  depth  of  every  soul, 
the  face  of  our  father  Man  looks  out 
upon  us  with  the  fire  of  eternal  youth 
in  his  eyes,  and  says^ '  Before  Jehovah 
was,  I  am  ! ' " 

Science,  or  what  calls  itself 
science,  has  now  gone  beyond 
doubt,  and  has  reached  dogma. 
It  has  arrived  at  length  at  a  state- 
ment that  ''the  truth  will  not 
allow  us  to  see "  God.  The 
"  great  Panjandrum"  ♦  **  made  all 
g(Kb  and  shall  unmake  them."    It 


*  The  origin  of  the  expression  "the  great  Panjandrum,**  inapieoeof  memoiy- 
IxdHing  nonsense,  is  well-known,  hut  it  may  he  taken  here  as  a  not  unsuitable 
Bjmbolio  term,  by  giving  it  a  Greek  root  in  pania  andron,  or  pan  andrdn,  surfeit  of 
men,  or  man  and  nought  else.  ^^  ^^^  ^. ^^~ 
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is  Professor  Clifford  indefinitely 
multiplied  that  binds  the  sweet 
influences  of  Pleiades  and  looses 
the  bands  of  Orion;  that  orders 
life  and  death,  that  sustains  the 
worlds ;  in  whom  there  is  no 
▼ariabl^iess,  neither  shadow  of 
turning.  The  mockery  of  it  is  a 
little  too  great.  The  maker  of  all 
gods  is  yet  a  child  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  sciences;  he  sees  a 
little,  but  who  is  the  foreseer  of 
all?  Who  made  the  objects  of 
those  sciences  ?  The  new  negation 
and  assumption  are  wilder  than 
the  most  outrageous  dreams  of  the 
old  credulity.  The  logical  Stuart 
Mill  was  shrewd  enough  to  see 
that  while  to  allow  the  hope  or 
possibility,  in  the  vastness  of  the 
ideal,  of  supernatural  life  may  not 
be  inconsistent  with  reason,  to 
deny  such  possibility  is  to  pass 
out  of  logic  altogether  and  to  enter 
the  great  improyen  with  a  bare 
assertion. 

The  '^  immensities  and  eterni- 
ties," the  "powers  of  darkness," 
the  "divine  gentleness"  of  our 
Professor's  use  we  may  put 
aside  as  a  sort  of  transcen- 
dental flavouring  designed  to 
attract  such  as  naked  statements 
might  startle,  to  "reach  forward 
wiui  loving  anticipation  to  the 
clearer  vision  "  of  the  great  man- 
God.  He  arises  within  us,  we 
learn,  and  says  as  plainly  as  words 
can  say,  "I  am  with  thee,  and  I 
am  greater  than  thou."  Similarly, 
from  the  inmost  depth  of  the  soul 
(the  imagination  we  should  pre- 
sume was  meant,  unless  it  were 
otherwise  stated)  his  face  looks 
out  upon  us  with  the  fire  of  eternal 
youth  in  his  eyes,  and  says, 
"Before  Jehovah  was,  I  am." 
The  properties  referred  to  in 
these  interesting  statements,  to- 
gether with  his  asserted  power  of 
making  gods  and  immaking  them, 
of  shrivelling  our  poor  personality 
into  nothingness,  appear  to  com- 


prise aU  his  attributes.  Man  as 
we  know  him  in  the  broadest 
sense,  is  a  group  of  most  various 
races,  including  most  varied  in- 
dividuals ;  bom  races  and  indi- 
viduals having  mostly  developed 
and  passed  away  without  bequeath- 
ing to  the  world  the  whole  of  their 
gams.  Lideed,  many,  both  among 
peoples  and  persons,  have  dwin- 
dled tmtil  they  had  nothing  of 
value  to  bequeath.  Man  is  our 
grandfather,  our  father,  ourself 
and  our  sons,  he  is  also  our  brother 
and  sister,  civilised  and  savage, 
cannibal  or  kindly.  Is  he  any 
more  than  this  ?  Can  he  offer  us 
more  than  a  national  tradition  and 
a  limited  and  variable  personal 
symjpathy,  now  that  he  is  un- 
makmg  all  the  gods  ? 

We  have  wandered  lonely,  we 
will  suppose,  into  the  midst  of  the 
Sahara  sands;  we  open  our  soul 
to  the  immensities  and  eternities, 
and  are  perishing  for  want  of  a 
drop  of  water.  The  old  God  and 
his  angels,  who,  according  to  the 
primitive  magical  dream,  were 
waiting  to  receive  us  into  new 
life  as  we  journeyed  by  troublous 
passage  out  from  the  skin  we 
were  casting,  are  exorcised  and 
dethroned:  "the  truth,"  according 
to  the  accurate  Professor,  has  been 
too  much  for  them.  Bat  as  we 
lie  lonely  on  the  sand  after  the 
annihilation  of  "the  superhuman 
deity,"  as  the  mist  of  his  pre- 
sence floats  aside,  we  perceive  with 
"  greater  and  greater  deamess  " — 
in  the  words  of  the  Professor  who 
has  helped  us  to  kill  the  old- 
fashioned  G^d — "the  shape  of  a 
yet  grander  and  nobler  fig^e." 
We  are  in  sore  need,  let  us  invoke 
him.  Our  eyes  are  fevered,  so 
that  we  see  but  dimly ;  we  have 
but  a  blurred  view  of  the  expected 
mighty  presence ;  but  he  will  come 
if  we  call.  0  Presence,  hear  us ! 
We  call  as  strenuously  as  our 
failing  powers  will  allow ;  but  our 
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physical  organs  cease  to  serve 
us,  and  we  are  debarred  from 
letting  the  tired  spirit  escape  in 
dreams  to  the  magical  country 
whither  it  would  have  been  bound 
if  scientific  dogma  had  not  trampled 
upon  fond  delusions  and  bid  us 
know  that  we  were  starving  to 
death,  and  that  the  idea  of  starving 
to  life  is  the  menace  of  sup^- 
stition.  So  we  grow  sceptical  in 
mind,  and  say  to  ourselves  of 
the  man-god,  perha^  ''he  is 
talking,  or  he  is  pursumg,  or  he  is 
on  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he 
aleepeth."  Suppositions  indeed 
most  likely.  We  quietly  quit  our 
body  for  ever  before  a  drop  of 
water  has  reached  our  parching 
tongue,  or  the  face  of  our  father 
Man  has  looked  out  upon  us  with 
the  fire  of  eternal  youth  in  his 
eyes,  and  his  interesting  observa- 
tion, **  Before  Jehovah  was,  I  am." 
We  did,  indeed,  perhaps,  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  spirit-brother  who 
bad  passed  away  from  earth  in  the 
long  ago,  and  his  face  was  bright 
to  cheer  us ;  but  the  great  Pan- 
jandrum never  came :  perhaps  he 
did  not  know  where  to  find  us. 

Or  instead  of  into  the  dread 
Sahara,  suppose  we  went  wander- 
ing^ further  south  into  luxuriant 
Amca,  and  arrived  at  length  in  a 
r^on  where  indeed  "all  the 
prospect  pleases,  but  only  man  is 
Tile."  A  horde  of  howling  savages 
surround  us  in  a  moment;  they 
shew  scalps  in  abundance  and 
have  hungry  teeth.  The  super- 
human deity  havine  faded  for 
ever  in  a  misty  disserving  view,  a 
human  presence,  "in  which  our 
own  poor  personality  is  shrivelled 
into    nothingness,    arises  within 


us,"  according  to  Professor  Clif- 
ford's dogma,  and  says  as  plainlv 
as  words  can  say,  "  I  am  with 
thee,  and  I  am  greater  than  thou." 
The  Panjandrum  is  indeed  ^reat ; 
he  is  infinite  only  in  negativity ; 
what  does  he  for  us?  We  do 
not  hear  his  exact  words,  but  a 
most  hideous  yell.  Our  father 
Man  looks  out  upon  us  with  the 
fire  of  an  epicure  in  his  e^es  and 
appreciatively  eats  us ! 

A  pig,  should  it  grow  scientific, 
may  sapiently  proclaim  among 
immensities  and  eternities  a  con- 
glomerate father  pig  (that  the 
truth,  however,  will  not  allow  to 
be  seen  as  super-porcine),  and 
in  grunting  out  the  all-sufficiency 
of  pigdom,  ip^ore  the  beauty  of 
nature — ^magical  and  unintelligible 
to  the  boar's  head  of  largest 
calibre.  So,  and  no  more  wisely, 
with  dogma  that  he  proclaims  as 
truth,  may  a  man  spurn  from  him 
the  possibility  of  a  love  of  God, 
because  it  may  disturb  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  lower  part  of  his 
faculties,  and  suggests  vistas  that 
cannot  be  explored  with  a  spy- 
glass, opening  avenues  of  "  super- 
stition "  that  during  thousands  of 
deluded  years  afford  hopeful 
glimpses  to  the  instinctive  vision 
of  tender  but  loving  hearts.  Lest 
our  real  self  should  fall  into  the 
desolations  through  which  our  im- 
aginary self  has  passed  under  the 
protection  of  I'rof essor  Clifford  and 
the  great  Panjandrum,  we  part 
with  that  amiaole  prophet  and  his 
novel  heavenless  hell.  The  whole 
of  the  lecture  to  which  we  listened, 
and  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
is  it  not  printed  in  the  Forinightl^ 
Review  f 
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COaUETTE'S    TEOXJBADOUR. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette, 

With  gallants  making  wild  ado 
Think  you  for  aye  to  be  beset? — 

The  saucy  lip  one  day  may  rue. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette. 

In  vain  you  strive  to  flirt  with  two, 
Tou  dreaoi  that  both  will  praise  and  pet ; 

Tour  spells  they  soom,  your  snares  eschew. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette. 

Twine  curl  with  buds  or  diamond  dew ; 
Time  stays  him  for  no  amulet ; 

The  young  year's  charms  may  none  renew. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette. 

When  summer  breaths  come  faint  and  few. 
Dies  ere  the  humble  violet 

The  proudest  rose  that  ever  grew. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette. 

Ring  with  the  knightly  retinue 
The  terrace  gardens  gaily  set ; — 

Tet  lone  the  flower  of  rarest  hue. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette. 

Saw  that  fond  swain  the  kiss  you  blew 
Away  from  him?    Doth  he  forget? 

Forgets  he  nought,  but  flouts  he  you  ! 

Ah,  sweet  coquette. 

One  lover  snatched  the  billet-doux 
Your  handmaid  bore  to  pay  your  debt;- 

His  rival's  name  came  into  view.         Digitized  by  doOQlC 
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Ah,  sweet  coquette, 

The  filberd's  heart  you  filliped  through 
The  arbour  leaves,  a  stranger  eat : — 

Saw  both  your  birds  and  straightway  flew. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette, 

For  all  your  fair  face  seeming  true, 
Sing  I  your  sweetest  epithet. 

Tour  only  name  for  old  or  new. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette. 

From  out  your  maze  all  found  the  elue ; 
Like  gossamer  your  shining  net. 

Its  broken  webs  their  feet  bestrew. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette. 

Now  each  with  scorn  has  bade  adieu, 
Shall  there  be  nought  of  crushed  regret 

For  love  made  light  of  hitherto) 

AJi,  sweet  coquette. 

Do  lovers  none  come  now  to  woo? 
Ton  dreamed  that  all  would  praise  and  pet, 

You  strove  in  vain  to  hold  with  two. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette, 

'Twas  but  to  blind  the  fickle  crew  ?— 
One  heart  there  is  beats  wildly  yet      .     .     . 

Say  it  has  found  the  heart  in  you ! 
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MIDDLE-CIiASS    DESTITUTION. 
By  Alsageb  Hay  Hill. 


It  is  cuBtomary  to  associate  des- 
titutidn  or  pauperism,  which  are 
if  rightly  interpreted  synonymous 
terms,  with  the  lower  levels  of  our 
social  life.  For  centuries  the  relief 
of  destitution  has  been  the  work 
of  statesmen  and  the  plaything, 
disg^e  it  as  we  will,  of  the 
philanthropist.  Monks,  ministers, 
map^trates,  and  guardians  hare 
all  in  their  turn,  and  together,  tried 
to  keep  in  check  and,  if  possible, 
remove  the  terrible  human  de- 
tritus which  gathers,  as  it  would 
seem,  more  and  more  as  civilisa- 
tion advances. 

The  more  complicated  the 
machinery  of  society  has  become, 
ihemore  hasthis  same  ^'residuum," 
to  adopt  a  phrase  which,  like  most 
popular  phrases,  is  not  easily 
superseded,  baffled  the  closest 
inquiry  of  the  analyst  and  the 
strictest  methods  of  tiie  reformer. 
In  one  centuiy  the  branded  back 
and  the  slit  ear,  and  in  another 
broken  bread  and  cheap  port  have 
been  tried,  but  with  equal  un- 
success,  to  ^et  rid  of  the  pauper  or 
vagrant.  Act  after  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  passed,  and,  like 
much  of  the  stage  thunder  of 
legislation,  gone  by  without  any 
effectual   clearing    of  the   atmo- 

adhere,  so  far  as  the  turbid 
ements  of  society  are  concerned. 
Philanthropist  after  philanthropist 
has  propounded  his  nostrum,  and 
worked  his  amateur  alchemies,  but 
without  curing  his  patient  or 
giving  us  even  the  first  granule 
of  the  philosopher's  stone. 


Eeluctantly,  the  most  sang^uin 
of  observers  have  now  begun  to- 
narrow  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scripture  prophecy,  **  The  poor  ye 
have  always  with  you,"  into  some 
such  maxim  as  ''  Pauperism  cannot 
be  cured  and  must  therefore  be 
endured ;"  and  if  we  are  to ; 
by  Transatlantic  and  Aust 
manifestations  of  recent  date,  the 
weed  which  has  baffled  our  efforts^ 
at  extirpation  in  England  is  rapidly 
attaining  a  rank  luxuriance  in 
America  and  our  Colonie&  Stilly 
however,  the  weed  is,  if  we  may  so 
put  it,  of  vulgar  ^wth,  and  any 
suggestion  that  it  is  likely  to^ 
^read  in  any  alarming  degree 
over  those  borders  of  our  higher 
social  levels  **  where  once  the 
garden  smiled,''  has  not  yet  been 
so  boldly  made  as  to  attract  very 
anxious  attention  from  that  class 
of  busy  persons  who  are  always 
ready  to  rush  in  whenever  there  is 
any  human  horticulture  to  be 
attempted.  The  weed,  in  fact,  has 
not  been  sufficiently  above  the 
surface  to  allow  the  amateur  ex- 
perimentalist to  recogpiise  its 
evidence,  whilst  the  roots  of  the 
mischief  have  never  been  con- 
sidered worthy  of  any  attention  at 
all.  Perhaps  the  more  perceptible 
presence  of  a  type  known  as  the 
loafer  in  both  Indian  and  colonial 
life,  has  of  recent  years  afforded 
moments  of  anxiety  to  those  whe 
watch  closely  the  eccentricitiee  of 
their  fellows,  but  we  believe  we 
are  right  in  asserting  that  any 
wide-spread  sense  of  difflouliy  or 
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danger  to  society  bj  reason  of  the 
growth  of  middle-class  pauperism 
(to  escape  from  the  language  of 
flowers  and  weeds)  has  not  as  yet 
made  itself  felt. 

Without  any  desire  to  exag- 
gerate for  the  purpose  of  effect, 
we  shall  endeavour  in  the  present 
paper,  and  such  others  as  may 
zoUow  it,  to  shew  in  what  directions 
the  area  of  pauperisation  is  in  pro- 
cess of  enlargement,  and  also  to 
what  extent  uiis  process  may  be 
checked  or  controlled.  To  do  this 
effectually  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  a  laige,  and,  indeed,  almost 
uniyersal  horizon  for  our  outlook, 
but  so  far  as  the  phenomena  of 
erowth  are  concerned,  a  study  near 
home,  and,  indeed,  at  our  very 
doors,  will  be  the  most  striking 
and  suggestive  that  we  can  make. 
And  in  uus  place  it  will  be  well  to 
define  very  clearly  what  we  mean 
by  pauper  and  pauperisation.  And 
we  may  say  at  once  wq  are  content 
to  take  the  legal  acceptation  of  the 
terms :  **  the  pauper,"  as  one  who 
owes  his  continued  existence  to 
the  charity  of  others;  '^ pauperi- 
sation," the  process  by  which  this 
lesult  is  arrived  at.  Adopting  this 
definition,  it  is  probable  that  if 
diligent  search  were  made  in  the 
records  of  the  six  hundred,  more  or 
less,  Boards  of  Guardians  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  but  an 
infinitesimal  proportion  of  regis- 
tered paupers  would  be  returned 
as  belonging  to,  or  as  ever  having 
belongea  to,  what  is  commonly 
called  the  middle-class  of  society. 
Nevertheless,  a  closer  scrutiny  than 
can  be  expected  from  the  ordinary 
official  mmd  would  doubtless  dis- 
close a  not  inconsiderable  number 
of  persons  who  have  found  their 
way  even  to  the  workhouse  from 
the  professional  and  commercial 
classes,  though  as  a  rule  the  multi- 
tudinous voluntary  charities  which 
are  now  in  their  own  imsatisf actory 
way  doing  the  work  of  the  Poor 


Law,  provide  for  a  large  proportion 
of  those  middle-class  unfortunates 
who  become  the  permanent  objects 
of  charitable  rdief.  It  is  not, 
however,  with  that  class,  whether 
it  be  of  any  appreciable  extent  or 
otherwise,  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. For  such  there  is  no  hope 
in  the  present  feneration,  and  it 
would  DO  needlessly  painful  to 
speculate  over  the  past.  Our  at- 
tention in  the  present  papers  must 
be  directed  to  me  larger  aspects  of 
t^e  question,  not  so  mucli  with 
regard  to  tiie  condition  of  the* 
inaividuals  as  to  tJie  probabilities 
and  possibilities  of  the  future,  in 
which  c^eflv  society  is  concerned* 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to 
our  definitions  of  ** pauper"  and 
'*  pauperisation "  tnat  of  the 
^^midale-cdass,"  but  it  may  be 
well  to  lay  down  generally  the 
proposition  that  what  are  known 
in  tne  census  returns  as  the  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  divisions 
are  those  from  which  the  middle- 
class  with  which  we  have  to  do 
is  mainly,  if  not  exclusively, 
drawn.  The  body  of  gentlemen 
who,  to  use  the  words  of  the  old 
song,  '*  live  at  home  at  ease,"  and 
who,  with  the  very  small  number 
of  the  titled  aristocracy,  constitute 
what  is  known  as  **  the  Upper 
Ten  Thousand,"  are  the  stratum 
above,  and  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
industrial  classes  the  stratum  be- 
low, the  section  of  society  with 
which  we  have  now  speciallv  to 
do.  Members  from  both  of  these 
sections  are  doubtless  descending 
and  rising  from  day  to  day  and  in 
increasing  numbers;  but  as  yet 
the  great  compact  mass  known 
generally  as  tne  middle-class  is 
not  seriously  affected  either  for 
good  or  evil  by  the  infusion.  It 
may  here  be  advisable  to  remind 
our  readers  within  what  very 
recent  dates  even  the  raw  materials 
for  an  investigation  into  this  sub- 
ject   from  anything  approaching 
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^n  aiscurate  standpoint  as  to  the 
classes  concerned,  liaye  been  ob- 
tainable, for  we  learn  from  the 
very  valuable  Digest  of  the  Census 
-of  1871,  prepared  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
that  in  Ihe  year  1801,  when  the 
first  census  was  taken,  a  rough 
statement  of  the  occupations  of 
*only  the  people  under  tluree  classes 
was  given— (1)  Persons  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture ;  (2)  Per- 
isons  chiefly  employed  in  trade, 
manufactures,  or  handicraft ;  and 
(3)  All  other  persons  not  com- 
prised in  the  two  preceding  classes. 

In  1831,  ''the  census  embraced 
several  additional  particulars,'' — 
to  quote  the  same  authority — 
'''principally  in  elucidation  of  the 
various  classes  into  which  the 
people  are  divided  by  their  different 
occupations;"  but  it  has  only 
been  within  the  last  three  decades 
of  our  national  history  that 
the  professional  and  commercial 
classes  have  bulked  out  to  such  an 
oxtent  as  to  claim  two  separate 
and  well-defined  divisions  for 
themselves  in  the  census  roll. 

In  the  year  1871,  the  profes- 
sional class  stood  at  1,768,500,  and 
the  commercial  at  3,600,000,  the 
total  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  being  returned  as 
31,857,338  persons.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  give 
these  few  broad  facts  on  the  thresh- 
-old,  which  are  nevertheless  enough 
by  themselves  to  shew  to  what  an 
oxtent  the  middle-class  has  been 
^growing  up  in  our  midst  during 
Vie  last  half-century ;  and  a  more 
^minute  comparison  of  the  censuses 
of  1851,  1861,  and  1871  would 
only  confirm  in  detail  the  proposi- 
tion we  lay  down  as  to  the  signi- 
ficant increase  in  the  ranks  of  the 
middle-class  workers.  To  what 
extent  the  manufacturing  and 
industrial  classes  have  increased 
out  of  proportion  to  those  described 
in  1811  as  "persons  chiefly  em- 
ployed  in  agriculture,"    may  be 


gathered  from  the  exhaustive 
analysis  of  Mr.  Thos.  Welton, 
F.B.S.,  though  taken  from  a  some- 
what different  standpoint  from  that 
of  the  census  authorities,  with 
whom  Mr.  Welton  has  long 
been  at  issue  on  the  method  of 
classification  adopted  at  Somerset 
House.  If,  indeed,  we  are  to  accept 
the  vaticinations  of  Mr.  0. 8.  Bead, 
M.P.,  and  eminent  writers  in 
the  Agrieultttral  OauUe  and  other 
f  arminfip  organs,  as  carrying  with 
them  the  weight  of  prophecy,  we 
must  look  forward  to  the  small 
gentleman  farmer  as  one  of  the 
extinct  mammalia  at  no  veiy 
distant  date,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
sustenance  from  the  soil  is  con- 
cerned. Under  any  circumstancee 
the  era  of  machinery  has  now 
fairly  set  in,  and  Mr.  Mechi,  from 
his  Fisgah  at  Tiptree,  sees  already 
"mighfrv  engines  on  railwayed 
open  fields,  tearing  up  fur- 
rows a  yard  deep,  making  the 
land  look  like  a  sea;"  in  which 
revolution,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say,  the  gentleman  at  ease,  who 
looks  over  his  farm-gate  at  the 
quiet  labour  of  country  hinds,  will 
certainly  have  no  place ;  though  to 
what  extent  the  machine  which 
"  brings  the  sword"  may  also, 
like  knowledge,  "  take  that  sword 
away,"  and  so  call  up  the  services 
of  a  vast  army  of  small  scientific 
farmers,  cultivating  every  inch  of 
land  to  the  uttermost,  it  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  say.  Under  any 
circumstances,  it  is  hardly  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  acres  of  . 
Middlesex,  which,  according  to 
Macaulay,  are  worth  worlds  in 
Utopia,  will  for  a  long  time  prove 
as  easily  reproductive  as  the  vast 
regions  of  the  Far  West  and  Far 
East  to  which  the  gentieman  emi- 
grant is  beginning,  though  slowly, 
to  turn  his  eyes.  So  far,  then,  as 
home-farming  is  concerned,  the 
superfluous  middle-class  man  can- 
not, in  our  opinion,  look,  for  a 
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comDetence,  much  less  a  fortune, 
in  the  furrows;  and,  leaving  for 
the  moment  emigration,  to  which 
we  must  hereafter  return,  out  of 
the  queetion,  it  is  not  likely  that 
midcue-class  destitution  will  be 
materially  relieved  by  the  adoption 
K)f  agriculture  as  a  profession.  If 
▼e  turn  to  the  army  and  navy, 
the  long  gazettes  which  have  of 
late  years  chronicled  the  retire- 
ments and  half -pay  arrangements 
for  oomparatively  young  men  in 
all  the  pride  and  vigour  of  life, 
caght  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
4Uiy  proposition  for  finding  an  out- 
let for  middle-class  energy  and 
enterprise  in  that  direction ;  or  if 
▼e  needed  yet  more  conclusive 
evidence  on  the  subject,  the  signi- 
ficant paragraphs  which  almost 
▼eekly  go  the  round  of  the  papers 
as  to  the  thousand-and-one  appli- 
cants, from  generals  to  paymasters, 
who  throng  the  committee-rooms 
of  dubs,  seeking  secretaryships  at 
^250  a  year,  would  furnish  abun- 
<iant  tesdmony.  The  recent  death 
at  a  workhouse  of  an  officer  who 
liad  served  with  some  distinction 
in  various  fields,  entirely  apart 
from  any  question  of  character, 
which  no  doubt  lay  at  the  root  of 
Ihe  destitution  in  that  particular 
^iase,  only  too  clearly  indicates 
that  there  is  now  but  a  narrow 
gulf  fixed  between  the  lower  lines 
of  military  service  and  the  social 
discomfort  and  distress  which  the 
least  change  of  circumstances  may 
rapidly  convert  into  destitution. 
U  competition  for  the  poorest 
appointments  be  not  accepted  as 
a  full  and  final  test,  the  irksome- 
ness  of  a  comparatively  idle  life  in 
^'ui^  of  peace  being  suggested  as 
the  motive  of  retirement  from  the 
^^Prioes,  an  examination  of  the 
lower  walks  of  literature  and  com- 
merce will  soon  convince  the  most 
^^^Kmne  sceptic  that  the  motto, 
"mitapt  mm  $%iM  gloridy^  has  no 
longer  become   inconsistent  with 


the  miserable  and  too  often,  though 
perhaps  unconsciously,  dishonest 
artifices  of  the  wine  agent  and 
coal  merchant.  '^  Something  in 
the  City "  has,  in  fact,  for  years 
past,  become  synonymous  in  too 
many  cases  widi  ''Nothing  any- 
where else ; ''  and  at  the  present 
moment,  if  any  second-rate  oroker 
were  in  want  of  ''  a  gentleman  to 
conduct  his  correspondence,"  or 
even  to  answer  his  bell,  ''  a  thou- 
sand men  "  who,  in  older  days,  at 
any  rate,  would  have  been  "in 
armour,"  would  be  readv  at  his 
call.  This  army  of  volunteers, 
moreover,  it  miist  be  understood, 
would  not  necessarily  belong,  even 
in  any  considerable  proportion,  to 
that  ''host  of  incompetents"  for 
whom  we  entertain  no  weak- 
minded  charity,  and  whose  only 
succour  must  come  from  the  shelter 
of  richer  relatives  or  the  enforced 
aid  of  the  ratepayer;  but  would 
probably  contam  a  very  larp^e 
number  of  well-educated  and  dis- 
ciplined gentlemen,  who  could  do 
any  sort  of  routine  work  in  most 
creditable  fashion,  and  whose  single 
sin  has  been  the  joining  a  profes- 
sion which  did  not  preserve  from 
pauperism.  We  do  not  here  touch 
on  the  question  of  individual 
economy,  and  the  false  standards 
of  social  habit,  which  may  else- 
where be  shewn  to  have  not  a 
little  to  do  with  middle-class  desti- 
tution, so  far  as.  the  army  and 
navy  are  concerned.  We  content 
ourselves,  as  heretofore  in  this 
paper,  with  recording  facts  as 
they  now  are,  and  not  as  they 
affect  the  future  solution  of  the 
problem  before  us. 

If  from  the  army  and  navy  we 
pass  to  the  Bar  for  symptoms  of 
the  growing  middle-cLetss  destitu- 
tion about  which  we  write,  the 
phenomena  are  not  less  significant 
or  plentiful.  As  was  somewhat 
profandy  suggested  for  a  sermon 
at  the  commencement  of  term  in 
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this  profession,  it  is  assuredly  too 
true  that  *'inany  are  called^  but 
few  are  chosen ;"  and  a  glance 
over  the  bald  heads  at  a  Temple 
service,  any  Sunday  in  term  time, 
would  call  up  no  cheerful  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  numbers  of 
superfluous  veterans  who  lag  on 
the  stage  long  after  the  chance 
even  of  playing  the  general  utility 
man  in  a  varied  profession  must 
have  long  passed  away.  To  the 
superfluous  barrister,  instead  of 
the  sample  glass  of  sherry,  and  the 
finest  Wallsend,  which  bespeak  the 
last  venture  of  the  broken-down 
army  or  navy  officer,  the  editor- 
ship of  a  haJf-fledged  magaidne 
which  flutters  from  the  brain  of 
some  unwary  capitalist,  or  the  secre- 
taryship of  an  association  whose 
payments  are  **  largely  conditioned 
by  results,"  are  amount  the  most 
ordinary  prizes;  whust  on  the 
outskirts  of  his  own  profession, 
every  appointment,  even  if  taken 
with  the  fevers  of  Sierra  Leone,  is 
greedily  snapped  up.  And  yet, 
**the  cry  is,  still  they  come,*'  and 
term  after  term  adds  to  the  long 
roll  of  the  briefless  ones,  stiU 
content  to  sit  in  Horatian  rustic 
fashion,  ever  expecting,  whilst  the 
river  of  talk  and  law  flows  on,  its 
golden  grains  cradled  by  the  for- 
tunate   few,    "  in    omne    volubilis 

In  writing  thus  of  the  profession 
to  which  we  have  ourselves  the 
honour  to  belong,  we  are  not 
forgetful  of  the  possibility  of  the 
highest  and  most  golden  rewards 
attending  long  and  patient  work ; 
but  even  in  the  generation  marked 
by  absence  of  g^eat  lawyers — as 
some  assert  the  present  to  be — we 
are  afraid  the  ample  stuffing  of 
the  blue  bag  is,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  as  practically  unlikely 
to  the  individual  aspirant  as  the 
seat  on  the  woolsack,  towards 
which  every  first-year  barrister  is 
presumed  to  cast  an  expectant  gaze. 


Even  the  prizes  which  that  most 
capable  bemg  (so  far  as  statutory- 
conceptions  are  concerned),  the 
seven-years  barrister,  may  secure, 
are,  aixer  all,  but  as  the  two  small 
fishes  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude 
which  only  a  miracle  is  likely  to 
satisfy.  At  a  time  when  additional 
judges  are  being  demanded  on  all 
sides,  and  when  District  Courts^ 
are  growing  more  and  more  popu- 
lar even  to  the  professional  mind^ 
the  Bar  may  oner  more  openings 
than  in  the  past,  but  at  its  best  it 
affords  but  a  narrow  channel 
through  which  to  let  out  the  super- 
fluous stream  of  middle-class  appli- 
cants for  employment. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Church  the  case 
is  somewhat  different,  but  on  the 
whole  not  much  less  discouraging ; 
and  in  making  any  calculation 
based  on  numerical  supply  and 
demand,  higher  considerations, 
which  we  do  not  propose  to  enter 
on  in  this  paper,  cannot  be  over- 
looked. The  Church,  in  our  own. 
opinion,  was  not,  like  the  Sabbath, 
made  for  man— or  to  put  it  more 
accurately,  the  clergyman — thougk 
many  in  the  past  would  seem  to 
have  thought  otherwise ;  and  imtil 
the  lines  of  the  sacred  profession 
have  fallen  in  broader  places  than 
as  now  by  the  Articles  established, 
it  is  unlikely,  we  think,  that  any 
laree  proportion  of  the  imemployed 
and  more  highly  educated  section 
of  the  middle-class  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  openings  offered 
by  the  numerous  curacies  which 
may  be  seen  advertised  from  week 
to  week  in  the  Guardian  and  Mock, 
On  the  mere  principle  of  supply 
and  demand  there  is  clearly  room 
for  considerable  numbers  of  the 
unemployed  middle-class  in  the 
Churdli  of  England  at  the  present 
time,  but  in  view  of  the  obvious 
difficulty  we  have  just  mentioned 
we  do  noc  put  it  forward  as  in  any 
sense  a  provision  against  the  grow- 
ing destitution  complained  of. 
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We  have  now,  as  it  were,  cleared 
the  ground  of  our  discussion,  so 
iar,  at  least,  as  the  more  general 
aspects  of  the  question  are  con- 
eemed  in  relation  to  the  leading 
professions  as  practised  in  England 
at  the  present  time,  and  we  have 
done  so  in  a  most  general  way, 
because  our  propositions  are  so 
obvious  as  hardly  to  give  any 
occasion  for  dispute.  The  general 
conclusion  that,  according  to  pre- 
sent methods  of  work,  agriculture 
and  the  professions  are  full  even 
to  overflowing,  not  beinc^  denied, 
we  must  consider  in  anotSier  paper 
some  of  the  causes  tending  to  tnis 
condition  of  affairs,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  more  obvious  preventives  of 
middle-dass  destitution,  growing 
out  of  such  condition  in  the  future. 

We  have  in  the  foregoing  pages 
endeavoured  to  shew  how  com- 
paratively small  and  inconsiderable 
A  safety-valve  for  the  relief  of 
middle-dass  destitution  is  now 
afforded  by  the  professions  as  thery 
are  generally  understood,  and  if 
we  pass  to  the  various  branches  of 
the  Home  Civil  Service,  when 
viewed  in  the  l^ht  of  modem 
tastes  and  ejqpenditure,  we  may 
regard  these  also  as  almost  equally 
barren  and  unprofitable.  Few  of 
us  are  unacquainted  with  the 
typical  (Jovemment  derk,  who  has 
perhaps  married  on  the  carefully 
calculated  minimum  of  income, 
deemed  necessary  for  husband  and 
wife,  and  who  sees  from  year  to 
year  the  olive  branches  multiply, 
his  sole  additional  support  being 
the  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  pounds 
annual  increase  of  salary,  accord- 
ing to  the  department  of  Govern- 
ment in  which  he  is  called  to 
serve.  Even  the  melancholy 
chances  which  in  times  of  war 
arise  from  the  removal  of  brother 
officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  are 
denied  to  the  Government  derk.  In 
the  far  distance,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, his  slender  superannuation 


pay  affords  some  consolation  to  his 
fainting  spirit,  but  for  a  long  reach 
of  years  he  can  expect  nothing 
better  than  to  trudge  on  with 
yearly  increasing  expenses,  alon^ 
the  narrow  path  which  officiid 
routine  has  traced  out  for  him. 
In  some  few  instances  his  other- 
wise monotonous  career  may  be 
**  gilded  by  the  gracious  gleam  of 
letters,"  but  it  is  not  given  to 
many  to  write  even  the  London 
Correspondence  or  Gossip  of  the 
Clubs^  which  form  the  staple  of 
Somerset  House  and  Downing 
Street  literature.  Even  this  once 
sacred  ground  of  the  Gt)vemment 
clerk  has  been  invaded  by  the  om- 
nivorous quidnunc,  who,  through 
some  Central  Association,  tells  his 
little  stories  of  London  life  and 
character  to  half-a-hundred  pro- 
vincial papers. 

The  Indian  Civil  Service  now 
offers  a  field  of  increasing  magni- 
tude for  some  sections  of  the  home 
middle-dass,  but  the  standard  of  ex- 
aminations and  the  comparatively 
limited  number  of  appointments 
render  this  opening  for  our  surplus 
of  educated  workers  of  slight  im- 
portance for  our  present  object. 
If  from  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment service,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  we  turn  to  commerce,  vast 
and  varied  as  its  outlook  at  first 
appears,  we  soon  find  that  the 
hardv  and  frugal  son  of  the 
Northern  or  Midland  artisan,  whom 
a  laborious  self- education  is  con- 
tinually raising  out  of  shirt-deeves 
occupations,  is  more  than  ready  to 
meet  at  every  comer  the  "gentle- 
manly fellow  "  who  likes  little  work 
and  wants  good  pay.  The  con- 
ventional and  well-oiled  grooves 
in  which  tlie  gentleman  has  been 
accustomed  to  run  are  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  aU-round  adapt- 
ability of  the  man  brought  up  in 
the  miscellaneous  business  of  a 
wharf  or  warehouse;  and  before 
any  real  work,  such  as  a  business 
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employer  will  accept,  can  be  done, 
the  machine  has  to  be  practically 
recast — and  this  is  obviously  an 
affair  of  time,  and  others  are 
easier  to  step  in  and  do  what  has 
to  be  done,  at  once. 

Probably  a  generation  of  better 
education,  in  which  the  common 
schools  may  be  admitted  as  a  good 
substitute  for  the  miserable  make- 
believe  of  the  cheap  middle-class 
schools  at  present  m  vogue,  will 
do  something  to  bridge  the  guli 
which  now  separates  the  gentleman 
and  the  worlnnan.  As  yet,  boys, 
in  which  single  syllable  the  raw 
material  of  our  national  enterprise 
is  contained,  are  in  active  and  eager 
demand,  whilst  yoimg  gentlemen 
are  decidedly  at  a  discount.  To 
what  extent  this  raw  material 
should  be  subjected  to  the  long 
and  apparently  tedious  processes 
of  the  apprentice  system,  must  be 
considered  more  at  length  later  on 
in  these  papers.  It  is  suflGLcient 
here  to  say  that  in  the  building  up 
of  any  business,  good  raw  material 
of    ascertainable    stuff,     not    yet 


fingered  and  spoiled  by  any  oon- 
ventional  fashion,  whether  of  edu- 
cation or  caste,  is  above  all  things 
essential,  and  this  quality  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  imperfect  pro- 
duct of  our  public  and  middle-class 
schools.     Every  year  a  number  of 
lads,  tenderly  nurtured  and  brought 
up  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Marlborough^ 
Cheltenham,    and    other    of    our 
lar^r  schools,   fail  in   their    ex- 
animations    for  the  army,  navy, 
Civil  Service,  or  other  calling  in 
which  examination  is  made  a  con- 
dition of  entry ;  and  these  go  to- 
swell    the    ruiks  of  our  middle- 
class    destitutes;    though    under 
the  shelter  of   the  paternal  roof- 
tree,  the  shadow  of  their  inevit- 
able    fate    has    hardly    as     yet 
made  itself  apparent.     The  lads 
in  question    are   simply,   to    use 
a   phrase    painfully    monotonous 
in  our  own  ears,  '*  looking  about 
for  something  to  do."     In  what 
direction  the  gaze  of  these  young 
Hopelesses  should  be  turned  must 
form   matter  for  our  future  con- 
sideration. 
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SPIEIT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

OxFOBD,  January  21 8t. 

Death  lias  removed  two  prominent  Oxford  landmarks  during  the* 
Christmas  vacation.  Archdeacon  Gierke,  who  was  Sub-Dean  and  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  deserves  a  word  of  notice — albeit  he  was  a  most 
imdistinguished  dignitary — on  account  of  his  excellent  social  qualities, 
which  blessed  him  with  many  friends.  Of  all  Dons  he  was  quite  the 
most  kindly,  and  if  you  had  scratched  him  you  would  have  found  under 
a  thin  epidermis  of  officialism  the  human  nature  of  a  true  gentleman. 
Dr.  Gierke  was  in  heart  most  genial,  yet,  paradoxically  enough,  he  was 
never  known  to  smile,  and  his  sonorous  lisp  would  have  imparted  to  a 
stranger  the  notion  of  a  martinet,  though,  of  course,  a  benevolent  one. 
Nobody  suspected  the  Archdeacon  of  being  learned,  but  he  was  in- 
tensely clerical  and  devotedly  Anglican.  He  steered  a  remarkably  clear 
course  between  the  Scylla  of  Broad  Churchmanship  and  the  Gharybdis  of 
Eitualism — we  aU  know  that  there  are  no  Low  Churchmen  in  Oxford — 
and  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  successive  occupants  of  Cuddesdon 
Palace,  without  going  out  of  his  way  to  lickspittle  any  one  of 
them — ^not  even  Samuel  Wilberforce.  He  belonged  to  the  type  of  old- 
fashioned  parson,  now  very  much  of  an  anachronism — ^men  who  obtained 
preferment  by  reason  of  birth  and  urbanity,  and  who  did  their  utmost 
to  justify  their  elevation  by  the  delivery  of  faultless  allocutions,  by 
superlative  deportment,  and  by  an  open-handed  liberality  to  ecclesiaa- 
ti(il  schemes  or  Church  work.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Edwin  Palmer, 
of  Balliol,  yoimger  brother  of  Lord  Selbome.  This  appointment,, 
unexceptionable  as  it  indisputably  is,  most  Oxonians  who  are  jealous 
for  the  literary  honour  of  their  University  will  regret,  since  it  removes- 
an  eminent  Grecian  from  the  sphere  of  scholarship,  and  consigns  his 
brain  to  the  organisation  of  diocesan  societies,  and  his  time  to  services,, 
functions,  and  festivals.  This,  at  a  time  when  men  of  matured  learning 
are  not  as  plentiful  in  Oxford  as  they  were  of  yore,  is  hardly  a  matter 
for  congratulation. 

A  far  nobler  specimen  of  Oxford  was  another  Canon  of  Christ  Churchy 
^. :  Dr.  Mozley.  An  author,  and  to  the  last  a  student,  no  man  has 
filled  the  Begins  Chair  of  Divinity  more  worthily.  He  made  his  reputa- 
tion as  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  being  one  of  the  many  worthies  who  nave 
adorned  the  common-room  of  that  wealthy  and  supremely  beautiful 
College.  Among^  his  contemporaries  as  Fellows  were  Lord  Selbome,  Mr. 
Bobert  Lowe,  Mr.  Charles  Beade,  who  still  remains  one  of  the  Seniors, 
wid  the  late  Dr.  Daubeny.  The  late  Biship  of  Exeter  and  the  present 
Bishop  of  Chichester  had  quitted  Magdalen  before  his  election  as  Fellow^ 
and  that  very  able  art-critic,  Mr.  Addington  Symonds,  was  a  later  impor- 
tation. Whilst  enjoying  the  otium  cum  dignilate  of  a  Fellowship,  Dr.  Mozley 
<»ntrived  not  only  to  acquire  a  profound  knowledge  of  thec^gy,  but  also 
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to  edit  the  Christian  Itememhraneerf  and  to  contribute  Churcli  articles  to 
the  Times.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  Begins  Prof  essorship  quite  as 
much  to  the  magazine  which  he  conducted  as  to  his  ponderous  work  on 
Predestination,  and  he  certainly  justified  Mr.  Gladstone's  selection  fully. 
His  recent  essays  on  Christian  Eyidehces  display  both  extraordinary 
brain  power  and  erudition.  Too  metaphysical  to  be  popular,  they 
notwithstanding  oppose  an  irresistible  barrier  against  materialism. 
Like  John  Henry  Newman  and  Bishop  Wilberf oroe,  Dr.  Mozley  did  not 
iake  the  highest  honours  in  the  schools,  and  his  subsequent  career  goes 
far  toweurds  provinfi^  a  truth  which  needs  perpetual  insistance,  viz.,  that 
•examinations  afford  a  very  fallacious  test  of  excellence. 

Those  who  desire  the  total  suppression  of  clerical  Fellowships  will 
£nd  an  arc^ument  cut  and  dried  for  them  in  the  career  of  that  pro- 
eminent  scholar,  Mr.  John  Young  Sargent,  who  has  done  more  in 
respect  of  teaching  than  any  member  of  the  University,  the  Master  of 
BaUiol  not  excepted.  Mr.  oargent,  years  ago,  was  elected  to  an  open 
clerical  Fellowship  at  Magdalen,  with  the  usual  condition  attached,  viz., 
that  he  should  take  Holy  Orders  within  a  specified  period,  or  ipso  facto 
vacate  his  Fellowship.  Within  the  limit  assigned  he  coiild  not  brinff 
his  conscience  to  accept  the  imposition  of  hands ;  consequently  he  had 
to  retire.  Subsequently  he  married,  and  after  a  time  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  wife.  Again  he  offered  himself  for  a  Magdalen  clerical 
Fellowship,  again  was  elected — rela  va  sans  dire,  his  examiners  were  unfit 
to  hold  a  candle  to  him — and  ac^ain  having  failed  to  assume  tlie 
obligatory  white  tie,  vacated  his  Fellowship.  At  last,  however,  he  has 
found  a  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot — ^not,  however,  in  the  college  with 
which  he  has  been  so  long  and  honourably  connected,  but  at  Hertford. 
Dean  Mansel,  d  propos  of  the  1851  Commission,  sang  in  his  magnificent 
poetic  satire,  entitled  **  Phrontisterion  " — 

I  had  rather  lay  unholy  fingers  to  despoil  and  pillage 
On  the  brothel  of  an  Empire  than  the  college  of  a  'nllage. 

Yet  the  case  of  colleges  of  villages  which  cannot  retain  such  a  nugget 
as  Mr.  Sargent  when  they  have  once  secured  him,  but  must  twice 
see  him  slip  through  their  fingers,  is  indeed  hard.  Beyond  a  doubt  the 
Fellows  of  Magdalen  would  have  strained  a  point  to  retain  the  great 
scholar  on  their  list,  if  it  had  lain  in  their  power.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  clerical  Fellowships  if  retained,  shoula  be  united  with  clerical 
offices  in  connection  with  the  various  colleges,  and  the  candidates  for 
them  should  be  actuallv  in  Holy  Orders.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Dean 
of  each  college  should  be  a  clergyman,  and  it  is  essential  that  there 
shoidd  be  at  least  two  FeUows — ^where  there  are  no  Chaplains  on  the 
foundation — ^to  read  prayers  and  give  theological  lectures.  l?he  total 
.  abolition  of  ordained  Fellows  would  be  an  error,  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  and  unless  the  condition  of  ordination  be  preserved  for  par- 
ticular Fellowships,  colleges  like  Oriel  and  BaUiol  would  soon  be 
.without  a  single  clerical  Fellow — a  minor  calamity  perhaps,  yet  one 
which  would  be  felt  so  long  as  the  college  system  is  preserved  in  its 
entirety. 

Much  indignation  has  been  felt  in  the  various  common-rooms  at  a 
free-handed  article  which  appeared  in  the  Whitehall  Review  late  in  last 
term,  under  the  designation  **  Oxford  Society."  The  so-called  **  iournal 
of  society"  elects  to  pelt  the  Senior  Fellows,  styUngt^emJ*  curmudgeons, 
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deroid  of  heart  within,  or  grace  without" — a  somewhat  wholesale 
aocnsation,  not  easily  substantiated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  quiet, 
reposeful  manners  of  the  Senior  Fellows,  which  savour  pleasantly  of 
learned  leisure,  are  anything  but  ungraceful,  as  indeed  visitors 
to  the  University  will  abundantly  testify.  A  popular  ladv-novelist 
who  has  mingled  in  almost  every  phase  of  English  and 
Continental  society,  and  who  entertains  lareely  both  celebrities  and 
obscurities,  is  creldited  with  the  observation  ttiat  she  never  knew  what 
charm  of  manner  was  until  she  met  the  ilite  of  the  University  at  the 
Master  of  Balliol's ;  and  not  to  mention  living  representatives  of 
seniority  in  the  common-rooms,  it  is  simply  a  Ubel  to  plaster  with  the 

Sithet  curmudgeon  such  men  as  the  late  Dr.  Addams,  of  St.  John's,  Dr. 
lubeny,  of  Magdalen,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Lee,  of  Christ  Church — men  who 
Kved  and  died  Fellows.  Over  and  above  this  antithetical  sarcasm,  the 
Whitehall  Review  proceeds  to  overstate  the  influence  of  SBstheticism  in 
Oxford.  So  far  as  the  University  and  its  colleges  are  concerned, 
Bitoalism  does  not  predominate.  Of  the  tutorial  sta^D,  the  majority  hold 
decidedly  liberal  views ;  the  heads  of  houses  are  divided  between  old- 
fashioned  Anglicanism  and  Neologianism ;  there  is  not  one  Bitualistio 
professor;  and  qud  the  alumni^  their  status  quo  as  a  body  lies  in  the 
neld  of  athletics  rather  than  SBsthetics.  Moreover,  a  great  wrong  is 
done  to  Oxford,  and  to  the  laborious  work  performed  by  her  tecu^hers, 
whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  mental  and  moral  progress  cannot  be  over- 
sstimated,  by  flippant  descriptions  of  unimportant  angularities.  If  a 
writer  were  to  affirm  that  Oxford,  by  an  enormous  expenditure  of  energy 
tod  talent,  is  annually  converting  so  many  hundred  raw  school-boys  into 
thinkers,  more  or  less  profound,  he  would  give  a  better  and  a  truer 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  University  than,  by  parading  various  pettinesses 
which  really  do  not  concern  the  intellectual  or  moral  life  of  the  place, 
^cept,  perhaps,  in  the  very  smallest  degree.  Oxford  is  strong  enough 
to  live  dx)wn  misrepresentation,  but  it  is  none  the  less  unfortunate  that 
the  exalted  aims  of  both  tutors  and  students  should  be  ignored,  and  the 
value  of  the  academical  course  detracted  from.  The  nation  is  quite 
utilitarian  enough  without  being  incited  to  contemn  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 

The  unattached  students  are  beginning  to  grumble  against  their 
censors,  and  the  question  arises  whether  it  would  not  be  feasible,  out 
of  the  plethora  of  funds  which  the  Commissioners  will  have  to  distribute, 
to  make  some  better  provision  for  that  large  and  increasing  section  of  the 
tindergraduates,  viz.,  the  non-ascripti.  If  each  college  would  supply  one 
efficient  lecturer,  who  would  give  his  services  to  the  unattached  students 
^who,  by-the-bye,  are  supposed  to  represent  the  old  servitor  and 
Bible  clerk  class  of  students  in  the  colleges — free  of  charge,  or  at  a 
peppercorn  rate  of  payment,  the  cause  of  the  poor  scholar  would  be 
materially  advanced,  and  the  University  would  be  discharging  a  moral 
obligation  it  has  owed  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Previous  to  Lord 
KusseU's  Eeform  Bill,  which  threw  open  everything  eleemosynary  to  open 
competition,  and  oflered  the  bread  of  the  humble  student  to  wealthy 
poblemenand  men  of  fortune,  who  have  in  some  notable  instances  grasped 
it  greedily,  there  were  aids  to  industry  and  sterling  merit  as  well  as  to 
cram  and  hot-house  rearing.  The  late  Dr.  Bouth  journeyed  to  Oxford 
in  a  waggon  from  Yorkshire  to  become  '*  bateller,"  ».«.,  servitor  of  the 
lowest  rank,  at  Queen's,  and  he  rose  to  be  head  of  a  college,  and  oHe 
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of  the  foremost  theolo^ans  that  Oxford,  or  even  England,  has  ever 
produced.  The  poor  scholar,  however,  has  been  elbowed  to  the  wall  by 
the  Competition  Wallah,  and  youths  whose  parents  have  been  able  to 
afford  them  the  highest  education  plus  elaborate  ''coaching,"  usurp 
the  positions  intended  for  a  different  species  of  merit,  viz.,  industrious 
poverty.  It  would  be  an  immense  boon  to  grammar-school  boys  and 
** self-taught"  strugglers — ^the  Alton  Lockes  of  Oxford — ^if  tuition  were 
free,  fees  abolished,  and  the  humble  student  relieved  from  all  burdens 
except  food,  lodging,  washins^,  and  raiment.  Hitherto,  however,  Oxford 
has  been  devoted  to  fees,  ^om  the  hour  of  matriculation  to  that  of 
graduation  the  student  is  perpetually  providing  vails  for  somebody  or 
something.  Indeed,  the  system  was  admirably  parodied  by  the 
impudent  Oxford  guide,  who,  after  lionising  a  distinguished  foreigner 
over  the  colleges,  affirmed  **  that  the  fee  to  the  University  (sic)  for  in- 
specting the  various  buildings  was  a  guinea,  and  that  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned  there  was  no  fixed  charge,  but  that  he  was  usually  presented 
with  a  sum  commensurate  with  his  time,  trouble,  and  special  qualifi- 
cations." 

There  have  been  sinister  rumours  anent  the  designs  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  All  Souls'  College.  The  aristocratic  members  of  that  close 
club  have  been  surreptitiously  agitating  for  its  disestablishment.  Their 
argument  is  peculiar.  They  would  prefer  to  let  the  status  quo  remain, 
and  to  keep  the  College  snug  for  the  sons  of  peers ;  but  as  that  is 
impossible,  they  revolt  against  the  notion  of  its  sacred  precincts  being 
profaned  by  the  introduction  of  base-bom  talent,  and  urge  the  proprie^ 
of  turning  it  into  a  library.  Against  this  scheme  it  is  superfluous  to 
lodge  a  caveat.  It  is  too  barefaced.  All  Souls'  possesses  a  gorgeous 
chapel,  and  a  fine  hall.  It  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  it  needs  but  to  utilise  its  acreage,  and  to  build  on 
the  site  of  the  useless  and  ugly  cloister  in  order  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  some  sixty  students.  The  Commissioners  should  demand  that  the 
College  does  its  duty  as  a  place  of  education,  and  then,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  suppressing  a  few  Fellowships  in  order  to  create  a  Scholar- 
ship fund.  All  Souls'  might  be  to  Oxford  all  that  Trinity  Hall  is  to 
Cambridge,  viz.,  the  Law  College,  par  excellence. 

In  the  event  of  the  Professoriate  being  augmented,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  found  a  Chair  of  English  Literature.  Sir  Francis  Doyle, 
when  Professor  of  Poetry,  delivered  some  interesting  and  valuable 
critical  lectures,  but  the  entire  subject  of  English  classics  has  been  a 
dead  letter  at  Oxford.  It  would  be  premature  to  arg^e  in  favour  of  a 
School  of  English  Literature,  although  its  utility  would  be  as  positive 
as  that  of  the  Schools  of  Law,  Natural  Science,  or  Theology — ^to  say 
nothing  of  Modem  History.  Literature,  however,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
justice,  should  be  represented  in  the  Professoriate,  ajad  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  an  occupant  for  such  a  chair  among  the  roll  of 
living  Oxford  men.  Mr.  Charles  Beade,  for  example,  is  a  ripe  English 
scholar;  so  is  Mr.  Palmrave,  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Froude,  and  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold.  Then  mere  is  that  splendid  master  of  English,  Mr. 
Swinburne,  and  Mr.  Symonds,  Mr.  Ghreen,  and  a  string  of  other  writers, 
quos  nunc  perscrihere  Ionium  est.  With  such  an  embarras  de  riehesses  in 
the  way  of  material  to  select  from,  a  professor  might  be  discovered 
whose  name  and  fame  would  fill  the  largest  lecture-room  in  the 
TJniversiiy.  ^ . ^^^  . ^^~ 
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We  are  all  watcliing,  with  not  a  little  excitement,  the  progress 
of  events  consequent  upon  the  Cambridge  University  Act  and  the 
appointment  of  the  University  Commission.  Numerous  private 
meetings  of  the  Fellows  of  Colleges  have  been  held  to  consider  the 
future,  and  to  decide  upon  any  oners  and  suggestions  to  be  made  to 
the  Commission* 

One  of  the  chief  points  under  discussion  is,  of  course,  the  extent  of 
the  sacrifice  to  be  under^ne  by  any  particular  college  for  the  benefit 
of  the  University.  It  is  obviously  wise,  in  view  of  the  sweeping 
changes  which  the  Commissioners  have  power  to  bring  about, 
that  the  several  colleges  should  be  resAj  with  propositions  generously 
conceived. 

The  teaching  arrangements  of  the  University  will  inevitably  be  over- 
hauled. The  existing  professorial  organisation,  so  lonc^  felt  to  be 
awkward  and  uneconomical  of  power,  has  now  taken  its  place  amongst 
things  to  be  practically  reformed.  The  phenomenon,  which  might  have 
been  observed  three  times  a  week  last  term,  and  which  we  may  hope 
vill  be  repeated,  of  a  vast  throng  of  students  filing  out  of  the  hall  of 
this  College,  from  the  lectures  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity,  is  too  rare  in  University  experience. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  is  not,  however,  the  only  professor  whose  lectures  are 
much  appreciated.  In  Natural  Science,  m  History,  as  well  as  in 
Divinity,  there  are  large  classes.  The  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art 
lectures  to  a  wider  public  than  his  brethren.  Undergraduates  formed 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  hearers  of  his  admirable  course  last 
term.  Mr.  Colvin  spares  no  pains  to  make  his  instructions  thoroughly 
effective.  He  illustrates  his  subject  by  veir  beautiful  pictures,  and 
was  good  enough  last  term  to  take  the  trouble  of  having  photographs 
of  those  pictures  taken  for  distribution,  at  a  trifling  cost,  amongst  his 
pupik 

Although  there  are  some  sceptics  as  to  the  possibility  of  reformine 
▼hat  needs  reforming  in  the  professorial  system,  some  who  contend 
that  to  iuCTease  the  number  of  teachers  and  tiie  funds  for  paying  them 
will  be  only  to  increase  mechanically  the  magnitude  of  any  evil  which 
inay  exist ;  the  prevailing  spirit  is  a  very  hopeful  one.  It  is  believed 
generally  that  the  Professors  and  Eeaaers  who  are  expected  to  be 
called  into  being,  will  work  the  more  usefully  because  their  status  and 
duties  will  be  clearly  defined,  their  salaries  adequate,  and  never  (it  is 
hopedj  excessive  or  merely  nominal,  and  the  principles  to  be  observed 
in  their  election  carefully  laid  down. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Fellows  of  more  than  one  college  have 
gone  80  far  as  to  contemplate  the  advisability  of  a  sale  of  college 
Evings.  This  is  a  matter  upon  which,  we  may  be  sure,  the  outside 
world  will  have  something  to  say,  should  any  steps  be  actually 
Imposed.  The  subject  is  one  which  seriously  touches  me  interests  of 
the  E^lish  Church,  however  little  alive  Churchmen  may  at  present  be 
^  to  its  significance.  But  probably  the  interests  of  the  Church  will  be 
fought  quite  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission  upon  which  sit  the 

Bishop  of  Worcester  and  Dr.  lightfoot.  ^^  o" 
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Curiously  enough,  after  so  muoh  has  been  said  on  all  hands  in 
favour  of  the  aboGtion  of  restrictions  as  to  the  marriage  of  Fellows, 
there  are  signs  of  a  considerable  reaction  on  the  point  amongst 
residents  here.  Family  anxieties,  it  is  urged,  will  alter  the  character 
of  ererything.  Education  and  research  wifi  no  longer  have  the  servicer 
of  a  large  b^y  of  "  detached"  men  (to  borrow  the  expression  of  Dr. 
Newman).  Men  engag^  in  teaching  in  the  same  college,  if  the 
college  be  one  of  the  large  ones,  will  hardly  know  one  another  by- 
sight.  Dismal  word-paintings  are  wont  to  be  made  of  deserted  hig^h 
tables  and  combination-rooms.  The  whole  tone  of  8k)ciety  here,  it  is 
declared,  will  be  altered.  Scsmdal  and  nonsense  will  be  talked  daily  in 
drawing-rooms  at  five  o'clock  tea. 

The  last  suggestion  looks  ungallant,  and  hitherto  the  ladies  (and 
they  are  numerous  at  Cambridge)  have  fi^ven  us  no  reason  to  apprehend 
its  retdisation.  What  if  the  days  should  be  at  hand  when  they  will 
enter  the  Senate  House  no  longer  in  the  capacity  of  mere  spectators  of 
proceedings  without  immediate  interest  to  themselves !  It  cannot  te 
said  that  tnere  is  much  probability  of  Cambridge  yet  awhile  following 
the  example  of  London.  She  was,  however,  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  cause  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  has  done  very  much 
for  that  cause  ever  since  she  took  it  up.  Apart  from  her  labours  in 
conducting  examinations  throughout  the  country,  many  of  her  graduates 
work  here  among  the  students  of  Qirton  College,  the  proprietary 
college  called  Newnham  Hall,  and  an  Association  in  the  town. 

A  rumour  has  gone  forth  that  our  University  Commission  will 
probably  sweep  away,  or  radically  alter  our  venerable  and  imposing 
institution  of  heads  of  houses.  Shade  of  Dr.  Whewell !  '  Can  this 
ever  be  ? 

Elected  to  the  headship  of  his  college  very  many  would  hav& 
rejoiced  to  see  the  very  able  and  courteous  tutor  of  Trinity  Hall.  Yet 
we  cannot  but  congratulate  ourselves  heartily  upon  the  rptum  to  Cam- 
bridge of  the  greatest  of  living  English  writers  upon  jurisprudence. 

Our  University  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  having  commenced  the 
training  in  his  special  department  of  uxe  author  of  '*  Ancient  Law,"  and 
*'  The  Early  History  of  Institutions."  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine  is  not  very 
likely  to  allow  himself  full  indulgence  in  the  otium  cum  dignitate  to  whicn 
his  new  office  invites  him.  He  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  tho 
marvellous  strides  made  here  in  the  study  of  law,  since  his  under- 
graduate days,  and  will  doubtless  try  to  further  encourage  it.  Th» 
work  of  John  Austin,  the  greatness  and  the  one-sidedness  of  which 
Sir  Henry  Maine  has  done  more,  probably,  than  any  other  thinker  to 
point  out,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  all  law  students,  both  at  the 
iTniversities  and  the  Inns  of  Court.  Boman  law  is  now  looked  upon  as 
a  necessary  element  in  higher  legal  study.  The  Law  Tripos,  which  is 
attracting  very  numerous  candidates,  bids  fair  to  take  a  position  of 
extreme  prominence.  The  Board  of  Legal  Studies  has  brought  into 
notice  books  in  connection  with  the  philosophy  of  law,  and  Eoman  law, 
which  have  been  until  lately  almost  unknown  in  England ;  and  useful 
work  has  been  pressed  forweird  here  in  the  translation  and  editing  of 
Quius  and  Justinian. 

Similar  remarks  to  those  just  made  about  law  may  be  made  about 
history.  Our  new  Historical  Tripos  is  one  of  great  promise.  Every- 
one who  scans  the  list  of  subjects  for  examination,   and  of  books 
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reoommended  to  he  read  by  candidates  must  be  conyinced  that  little 
glo]^  can  be  gained  in  this  region  from  mere  cram. 

OrFord  has  long,  we  must  confess  it,  been  before  us  in  historical 
echolarship,  but  we  have  already  in  our  midst  some  distinguished  men, 
and  it  will  be  strange  if  the  careful  scheme  of  training  now  set  before 
oar  history  students  does  not  in  due  time  lead  to  most  marked  results. 
A  striking  feature  in  that  scheme  is  the  prominence  given  to  Political 
Philosophy.  Up  to  the  present  time  learning  and  mought  upon  that 
subject  have  in  Great  Britain  been  but  little  systematised.  A  large 
number  of  books,  written  each  with  a  special  aim,  contribute  each  some 
light  What  Adam  Smith  did  for  Political  Economy  has  not  yet  been 
done  in  modem  days  for  Political  Philosophy. 

The  mention  of  Political  Economy  not  unnaturally  suggests  the 
thought  of  the  great  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  departure  from 
among  us  of  Mr.  Alfred  Marshall,  of  St.  John's  College,  who  has 
accepted  the  post  of  Principal  of  University  Colle^,  Bristol.  Mr. 
Maishall's  book,  the  completion  of  which  has,  it  is  beueved,  been  long 
delayed  by  the  pressure  of  the  author's  new  duties,  is  anxiously  lookea 
inrward  to  by  all  here  who  are  interested  in  Political  Economy. 

Mr.  Madeod,  the  eminent  authority  upon  banking,  gave  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  Political  Economy  last  term,  in  one  of  the  Trinity 
lecture-rooms,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Moral  Science  Studies. 

Mr.  Madeod  is  very  anxious  to  convert  Cambridge  men  to  certain 
Tiews  of  his  own,  which  have  not  yet  met  with  general  favour  at  the 
TJniversity.  He  accuses  John  Stuart  Mill  of  inconsistency  and  radical 
defects  in  his  treatment  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  We  shall 
«ee  whether  any  one  of  Mr.  Mill's  disciples  here  will  openly  combat 
these  attacks.  And  will  an^  arise  to  meet  that  other  attack  upon 
the  ffreat  master  as  a  logician  which  is  being  made  so  fiercely 
hy  Mr.  Jevons  in  the  Contemporary  JRsview  ? 

All  that  need  be  told  about  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  has  been  told 
hy  the  London  papers  of  this  morning.  We  have  delighted  to  honour 
the  memory  of  our  late  Chancellor  and  to  shew  our  loyalty  to  the  Queen. 
The  town,  as  usual  on  occasions  like  this,  has  gone  nearly  beside  itself. 

We  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Chancellor  in  his  full 
pomp  of  office.  This  is  an  age  at  Cambridge  of  much  hard  work  and 
little  display.  To  our  resources  for  work  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has 
inade  additions  of  incalculable  importance.  For  the  Cavendish  Labora- 
tory, built  and  fitted  up  by  his  unsparing  liberality,  our  students  of 
Experimental  Physics  are  grateful  indeed. 


TunnxY  College,  Dxtblin, 

January  \%th. 

This  city,  we  all  know,  never  is  much  of  a  place  for  news.  The 
University  is  a  little  apt  to  share  the  dulness  of  the  capital.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  Irish  affairs  to  what  may  be  called  a  backwater,  so  that, 
crossing  St  George's  Channel,  one  seems  to  have  got  into  a  past  decade, 
or  sometimes  even  into  a  past  centuiy,  in  ideas.  The  educational 
question  in  England  now  seems  to  be  Women's  Degrees.  Here,  we 
Save  not  got  beyond  Intermediate  Schools.    As  usual,  the  irreprese^e 
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^'  religious  difficulty ''  stands  in  the  way  of  all  improvement.  Besides . 
the  religious  difficulty,  there  is  a  social  difficulty.  And  I  must  say- 
that  Irish  parents  have  themselves  in  a  very  great  measure  to  blame  ix 
Irish  scho(^  do  fall  off.  Sending  all  the  boys  of  good  social  position, 
to  Eton  and  Harrow  is  certainly  not  good  for  our  local  schools,  and 
some  people  may  go  so  far  as  to  think  it  is  not  very  good  for  the  boys 
themselves.  This,  however,  is  hardly  a  University  question,  though  tj^e 
results  of  this  conduct  are  felt  in  the  University. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  in  our  academic  constitution.  Yoxjl 
know  that  Mr.  Fawcett's  Act  deprived  the  Board  of  Trinity  CoU^e  of 
certain  powers,  amon^  others  of  its  patronage  of  University  appoint- 
ments. The  power  of  nominating  to  many  of  these  appointcnents  waa 
conferred  upon  a  rather  heterogeneous  Oouncil  of  seventeen  members, 
of  whom  the  Provost  of  Trinity  is  ex-ofieio  president,  four  are  elected 
by  the  Senior  Pellows  of  Trinity,  four  by  the  Juniors,  four  by  the 
IVof eseors,  and  four  by  the  Senate  of  the  University.  The  Boajd  of 
Trinity  College  has  a  rather  ill-defined  veto  on  the  nominations  made 
by  this  Council.  Oddly  enough,  the  powers  came  into  collision  on  the 
very  first  occasion  when  the  Council  had  to  act.  A  new  Chair  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Law  was  being  created.  The  Professor  was  to  be  a  kind  of 
triangular  lawyer.  On  one  side  he  was  to  act  as  a  sort  of  assistant  to 
the  Regius  I^of essor  of  Civil  Law — being  dubbed  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence. He  was  also  to  profess  International  Law — possibly  with  a 
view  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  a  Fenian  Republic.  Thirdly,  he  was  to 
have  charge  of  the  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  This  last 
was  perhaps  the  only  practical  element  in  the  appointment;  and 
accordingly  the  Council  made  choice  of  a  gentleman  who  does  not  lay 
claim  to  any  knowledge  whatever  of  Indian  law.  The  Board  refused 
to  sanction  the  nomination,  but  they  did  not  allege  want  of  merit  in  the 
candidate.  This,  indeed,  they  coidd  not  do  ;  for  the  appointment  was 
not  ostensibly  supposed  to  turn  specially  on  Indian  law,  and  setting, 
that  element  aside,  the  choice  actually  made  was  probably  the  best. 
The  ground  taken  by  the  Board  was  that  the  members  of  Coimcil  had 
omitted  to  sign  a  certain  declaration,  formerly  exacted  j&om  the 
members  of  the  Board,  that  they  woidd  elect  without  fear  or  favour 
{sepositis  animi  affectianihus),  A  majority  in  the  Council  held  that  it  was- 
not  incumbent  on  them  to  take  this  declaration.  The  Board  referred 
the  dispute  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University.  The  Chancellor  ha» 
quite  lately  replied,  saying  that  the  Act  does  not  give  him  jurisdiction, 
to  decide  this  question.  By  way  of  aggravating  ihie  dead-lock,  another 
chair  has  just  fallen  vacant,  that  of  Moral  Philosophy.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  there  may  be  a  lively  fight  over  its  disposal.  There 
are  two  candidates  who  hold  leading  places  in  contemporary  thoiight : 
Mr.  Ghraham  and  Mr.  Monck.  The  present  incumbent.  Dr.  Maclvor^ 
intends  to  offer  himself  for  re-election.  He  has  issued  a  sort  of 
manifesto,  appended  to  his  application,  which  is  one  of  the  oddest 
documents  that  has  ever  come  under  mv  notice.  I  wish  I  could  ^ve 
you  specimens  of  it ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  quote  it  without  spomng 
its  fun.  I  hear  that  the  forthcoming  number  of  Koitahos  will  contain 
a  squib  in  verse  suggested  by  Dr.  Maclvor's  paper;  but  I  imagine 
Kottahoi  will  be  in  your  hands  before  you  publish.  We  are  soon  to 
have  another  number  of  Hermathma  too,  with  some  very  thoughtful 
articles  in  it.    The  name  reminds  me  that  some  of  our  Dublin  bdies*. 
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▼ho  are  not  so  advanced  as  they  might  be  in  mjrthology  and  etymology, 
have  started  a  theory  that  the  name  of  Ser-mathena  is  meant  as  a 
delicate  compliment  to  the  fair  sex,  and  someone  has  even  projected  a 
companion  periodical  (to  be  conducted  by  members  of  the  Alexandra 

College),  under  the  name  of  Sts-mathena/    My  friend,  M (that 

wicked  wit)  is  responsible  for  this  piece  of  gossip — so  of  course  it  must 
be  true. 

Our  next  Scholarship  examination  will  be  marked  by  a  new  feature. 
A  Eoman  Catholic  gentleman  (Professor  Brady)  will  for  the  first  time 
take  part  in  its  management.  Mr.  Brady's  appointment  as  Professor 
Extraordinary  of  Classical  Literature  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  our 
attempted  solution  of  the  "  religious  difficulty" — and  very  good  fruit  it 
has  proved  to  be.  He  was  one  of  the  three  authors  of  "  Hesperidum 
Susurri,"  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  note  of  classical 
revival  in  Dublin.  That  was  before  he  became  a  University  official ; 
and  both  as  a  private  teacher  and  as  professor  he  has  continued  to  do 
good  work  ever  since. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  news  to  you  that  modem 
languages  are  taking  a  larger  place  of  late  in  our  curriculimi  in  Arts. 
Students  in  their  third  and  fourth  years  (the  Junior  and  Senior 
Sophister  classes)  may  now  take  up  French  and  German,  instead  of 
classics ;  or  one  of  these  languages  instead  of  one  classical  language. 
The  experiment  is  perhaps  too  recent  for  comment  on  its  working. 

There  is  no  keeping  Mr.  Mahafiy  out  of  mischief.  His  paper  war 
with  Professor  Jebb  has  not  yet  been  quite  forgotten,  and  now  he  is  in 
for  a  duel  with  Schliemann.  Of  course  I  don't  mean  a  real,  physical, 
pistol  and  cofPee  duel ;  though  they  do  say  that  Schliemann  sent  bim  a 
challenge.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  at  loggerheads  over  the  results 
of  the  Greek  excavations.  Mr.  MahaffVs  attack  has  already  appeared 
in  MacmiUan,  I  have  not  read  it,  and  T  have  heard  more  than  one 
person  affirm  that  he  hfiwi  tried  and  could  not.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Schliemann  is  shortly  coming  out  with  a  crushing  rejoinder. 
But  Mr.  Mahaffy  takes  a  deal  of  crushing. 

Winter  has,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  athletics  for  the  time  being. 
Bicycles  are  the  sole  survivors — except  veiy  spasmodic  racquets.  I 
suppose  it  is  because  bicycles  lift  one  out  of  the  mud  that  they  are  so 
popular ;  anyhow,  they  pervade  the  quadrangles  and  the  Parle.  Last 
summer  was  wet,  even  for  an  Irish  summer ;  but  it  witnessed  a  novelty 
in  College  sports  and  pastimes.  Lawn  tennis  in  the  Fellows'  Garden, 
with  lady  players,  rather  amazed  and  bewildered  some  of  the  Seniors. 
But  the  ladies  held  their  ground.  Neither  the  weather  nor  the 
frowns  of  the  fogies  could  prevail  against  them ;  and  if  ever  there  is 
fine  weather  again  I  hope  the  Fellows*  Garden  will  witness  many  more 
such  games. 

I  heard  a  good  story  of  a  cool  undergraduate  the  other  day.  He 
▼as  being  examined,  and  was  missing  question  after  question.  The 
examiner  got  irritated  at  last,  and  said — **I  declare  I  have  a  little 
^og  at  home  that  could  answer  the  questions  you  have  been  given ! " 
*'Save  you  really,  sir?"  said  the  other,  "and  may  I  ask  if  you  would 
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Edinbuboh  TJnivbesity, 

January  17  th. 

Here,  at  present,  we  are  talking  of  little  academical  but  our 
Extension  Scheme. 

Some  four  years  ago  the  Universitj  found  that  a  set  of  supple- 
mentary class-rooms  was  absolutely  necessary  for  its  eflGLciency,  those 
at  present  occupied  being  wholly  iiutdequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
yarious  Faculties.  The  building  now  in  use  was  designed  for  the 
accommodation  of  five  hundred,  or,  at  most,  six  hundred  students ;  it 
provided  eighteen  class-rooms,  in  which  forty-ei^ht  sets  of  lectures  were 
delivered.  Thus  the  University  did  its  work  in  less  space  than  that  at 
the  disposal  of  any  one  of  Oxford's  eighteen  great  coUec^es.  Since  then 
the  professorships  have  been  nearly  doubl^  in  number.  Last  year 
2351  students  matriculated;  this  year  the  register  bears  the  names  of 
2660 ;  958  in  Arts,  67  in  Theology,  864  in  Law,  and  in  Medicine  1176. 

Our  steadily  increasing  Matriculation  roll  is  accounted  for  in  various 
ways.  The  Arts  men  talk  of  it  as  a  result  of  better  secondary  education ; 
the  Medicals  claim  all  the  credit  for  their  improved  teaching.  In  the 
various  departments  of  medical  study  a  complete  revolution  has  certainly 
taken  place.  Not  only  is  the  system  of  lecturing  more  perfect  than 
ever  before,  but  prsuitical  instruction  has  been  so  extended,  from  time 
to  time,  that  every  square  foot  of  available  space  within  the  University 
waUs  is  occupied. 

In  some  class-rooms,  such  as  that  of  anatomy,  the  students  are 
huddled  together  like  cattle,  and  find  it  almost  impossible  to  take  notes. 
Only  to-day  I  visited  the  dissecting-rooms  and  observed  that  one  could 
scarcely  pass  between  the  closely  crowded  tables  without  comins^  in 
contact  with  a  protruding  arm,  or  leg,  or  other  grisly  object.  It  is 
indeed  time  this  overcrowding  were  put  an  end  to.  The  practical 
teaching  of  our  Medical  School,  I  think  I  may  say,  is  unsurpassed ;  yet 
we  shaU  have  it  better  by  far  in  some  half-Sozen  years.  Kow,  until 
then,  the  still  increased  numbers  of  students  will  be  put  up— I  cannot 
say  accommodated — one  can  scarcely  tell. 

For  our  new  buildings  subscriptions  are  being  raised  only  with 
difficulty.  Certain  French  towns  have  lately  set  us  an  example  of 
liberali^  worthy  of  imitation.  Two  years  ago  Government  passed  a 
law  givmg  power  to  the  municipal  authorities  in  different  parts  of 
France  to  establish  schools  of  medicine  and  science.  The  municipality 
of  Lille  has  given  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  town  for 
its  college,  and  has  authorised  an  expenditure  upon  it  of  £72,000. 
Lyons  has  given  26,000  square  yards,  and  voted  £160,000.  Bordeaux 
gives  land  valued  at  £20,000,  and  is  to  lay  out  £60,000.  Marseilles 
and  Nantes  have  been  as  liberal.  Toulouse  provided  a  site  of  18,000 
square  yards,  and  set  apart  £120,000  for  the  building.  Here  we  are 
tiding  to  raise  £187,500,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  just  beffun.  ^ 
Qovemment  gives  £80,000,  provided  we  obtain  the  remainder  within  a 
specified  time.  £96,800  is  already  subscribed;  and  accordingly  an 
instalment  of  £20,000  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  next  Government  Esti- 
mates.   We  must  still  obtain  £10,700,  and  that  before  the  end  of  this 
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Wheii  all  is  over,  we  shall  only  have  the  educational  buildings 
erected.  Thereafter  we  must  have  a  Common  Hall — what,  to  our 
disgrace  be  it  said,  the  University  has  never  possessed.  This  will  cost, 
perhaps,  £40,000. 

The  first  block  of  the  proposed  system  is  to  be  finished  by  1881 ;  and 
the  whole  will  form  one  of  the  finest  architectural  features  of  the  city, 
certainly  shewing  to  all  the  ^eater  advantage  because  of  its  proximity 
to  the  ugliest  pile  of  its  size  in  the  kingdom,  the  new  Eoyal  Infirmary. 

Nothing  recent  in  University  affairs  has  had  a  deeper  simificance 
than  a  motion  brought  before  the  last  meeting  of  Council  by  Mr.  Taylor 
lanes,  advocate,  to  the  effect  **That  the  Council  represent  to  the 
University  Court  that  the  present  restriction  of  certain  University  Chairs 
to  one  section  of  Scottish  Presbyterians  is  an  injury  to  the  science  of 
theology  and  to  the  Universities  of  Scotland." 

We  are  a  theological  race ;  a  Scotchman  takes  to  divinity  like  a  dog 
to  his  bone ;  and  assuredly  we  have  had  abundance  of  such  bones  to 
pick  lately.  We  have  a  Macrae  heresy,  a  George  Oilfillan  heresy,  a 
Mill  heresy,  a  Marcus  Dods  heresy — ^last  and  greatest,  the  Smith  heresy. 
Mr.  Innes,  however,  attacking  no  Church  doctrine,  has  done  what  in 
the  eyes  of  certain  D.D.'s  is  worse— he  has  attacked  an  ecclesiastical 
monopoly.  The  present  law  is  that  only  a  clorg3anan  connected  with 
the  ^tablished  Church  may  hold  a  theological  chair  in  any  Scotch 
University.  But  there  are  several  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the 
country  based  upon  the  same  creed,  and  teaching  the  same  doctrines. 
An  Act  of  1707  required  that  professors  of  all  faculties  in  any  national 
University  should  conform  to  the  worship  of  the  Established  Church ; 
but  in  1853  it  was  practically  determined  that  whether  a  Professor  of 
Greek  were  Episcopalian  or  Methodist  mattered  not  a  straw. 

Some  uphold  the  theory  that  theological  chairs  should  every- 
where be  placed  on  a  level  with  secular,  their  aim  being  to  teach 
religious  science  without  pressing  a  creed.  Mr.  Innes  would  not 
^  so  far.  He  would  simply  open  the  door  of  competition  to  all 
Fresbyterian  Churches,  so  as  to  secure  from  these  a  staff  of  Univer- 
sity professors  whose  teaching,  based  on  a  common  creed,  might 
as  a  whole  be  more  efficient  than  that  of  any  body  of  men  drawn 
from  a  single  Church.  It  is  long  since  Sir  W.  Hamilton  pointed 
out  how,  year  after  year,  the  highest  distinctions  of  his  classes  were 
gained  by  young  theologians  whom  the  law  f orbjwie  ever  to  teach  in 
any  University  theological  chair. 

Of  course  the  motion  was  not  carried.  It  secured  fifty-four  votos,  as 
ftgainst  a  hundred  and  ten  for  the  previous  question  ;  and  this  result 
▼as  considered  fairly  satisfactory.  Although  the  matter  was  then 
^pped  for  the  time,  the  last  has  not  been  heard  of  it.  Mr.  Innes 
^presented  the  feelings  of  many  cultivated  men  of  all  Churches  Only 
last  week  Dr.  J.  Muir,  the  Sanskrit  scholar,  detailing  the  circumstances 
^mder  which  the  Theological  Faculties  in  the  Universities  of  Holland 
ijftve  been  freed  from  all  connection  with  the  Eeformed  Church, 
wdaimed,  "  When  are  we  likely  to  see  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  in 
Scotland?" 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  Lord  Rectors, — one  of  the  most  dis- 
^uiguished  Scotchmen  of  ms  time,  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  died 
.yesterday.  He  was  a  fine  type  of  the  scholarly  gentleman ;  like  his  own 
hooks  among  other  books,  so  was  he  among  other  men,  an  idition  d$  luxe. 
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Spending  his  youth,  in  travel  and  study,  and  his  mature  years  in  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  fairest  and  richest  estates  in  the  country,  he  enjoyed 
rare  opportunities  for  the  archaeolo^cal  pursuits  of  which  he  was  so 
fond.  His  knowledge  of  art  led  to  his  appointment  as  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum  and  of  the  National  Portrait  Qullery,  and  he  was  also 
a  Conmiissioner  on  Historical  Manuscripts.  He  was  member  of  the 
Commission  for  uniting  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  of  the  General 
University  Commission  of  1859,  and  of  the  University  Commission  now 
sitting. 

His  first  book  was  entitled  **  Songs  of  the  Holy  Land,"  but  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  gained  him  the  title  of  poet.  All  his  other 
works  are  standard,  or  rather,  unique.  His  "Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
Spain "  now  fetches  three  or  four  times  its  original  price.  **  The 
Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V.,"  **  Velasquez  and  his  Works,"  and  **  Notices 
of  Charles  V.,"  all  the  fruit  of  deep  research,  are  likewise  scarce.  But 
his  chief  triumphs  were  exam^es  of  old  prints,  published  from  time  to 
time.  In  1874  he  edited  **  The  Procession  of  the  Pope  Clement  VH. 
and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  after  the  Coronation  at  Bologna  in  1530, 
designed  and  engraved  by  Nicholas  Hogenberg."  The  last  visit  Sir 
WilBam  paid  to  Edinburgh,  a  few  weeks  a^o,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
souring  a  copy  of  this  work  at  a  book  sale.  Quaritch,  of  London, 
attended  the  auction,  bent  also  on  securing  "The  Procession."  By 
shillings,  by  half-sovereigns,  by  sovereigns,  by  five  pounds,  by  ten 
pounds,  the  bidding  rose  between  author  and  bookseller,  imtil  Sir 
William  Maxwell  bought  his  own  work  for  £200  !  He  has  left  in  MS. 
**  Borders,  Devices,  Arms,  and  Ornaments  selected  from  Books  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,"  and  a  magnificent  title  page  for  a  very  rare  volume — 
*'  Portraits  of  the  House  of  Austria,  by  Francisco  Tertio."  Messrs. 
Douglas  and  Foulis,  of  this  city,  will  shortly  publish  the  last  of  his 
works,  **  Antwerp  Delivered  in  1577  :  a  Passage  from  the  History  of 
the  Netherlands." 

Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell  was  a  man  of  whom  we  were  very^ 
proud. 

Glasgow,  January  23rrf. 

Since  our  University  passed  from  the  ancient  buildings  at  the  East 
of  Glasgow  to  the  pleasant  hill  in  the  West,  there  has  come  to  her  a  new 
spirit.  The  class-rooms  in  the  High  Street  were  filled  by  the  youth  of 
the  three  Presbyterian  Churches,  by  the  yoxmg  lawyers  of  the  city  and 
West  of  Scotland,  by  men  who  intended  to  make  teaching  their  profes- 
sion, and  finally  by  a  respectable  number  of  medical  students.  There 
were  always,  of  course,  men  who  drifted  in  after  life  into  indefinite 
ways  of  living,  as  there  are  in  all  universities,  but  there  were  not  many 
who  passed  through  the  curriculum  with  culture  as  their  sole  desire 
and  end.  Scarcely  seven  years  have  passed  since  first  the  professors 
began  lecturing  on  Gihnorehill,  but  already  a  great  change  for  the 
better  is  manifest.  The  number  of  students  is  increased  by  more  than 
a  third,  and  of  that  third  a  very  large  proportion  is  formed  by  the  soil* 
and  relatives  of  merchants  destined  for  business  themselves,  and 
attending  the  University  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  wideningT 
their  views  and  powers  of  viewinK-  The  Medical  School,  too,  has  been 
much  improved  of  late  years.     A  fine  infirmary  has  been  built  in  the* 
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immediate  vicinitj,  and  its  easinees  of  access  has  greatly  added  to  the 
numbers  of  the  medical  students.  So  that  our  TTniyersity  is  gaining 
a  wider  life  than  she  has  had  for  many  a  day. 

Perhaps  this  new  spirit  may  be  traced  in  the  recent  Rectorial  election. 
TheBectoris  appointed  by  the  students,  and  along  with  an  assessor 
named  by  himself  has  a  seat  in  the  TTniyersity  Court.  This  Court  ha& 
supreme  control  in  matters  academic,  and  in  its  hands  lies  the  appoint- 
ment to  many  of  the  chairs.  The  students  thus  haye  it  in  their  power 
to  elect  two  out  of  the  seyen  gentlemen  who  are  the  ultimate  authorities 
on  matters  affecting  the  Uniyersity.  But,  although  the  Senate  and 
the  students  do  not  myariably  work  harmoniously  together,  the  latter 
do  not  force  the  exercise  of  their  power,  and  prefer  atpresent  to  let  the 
Lord  Bectorship  remain  a  purely  honorary  office.  ix)r  a  long  period 
the  students  haye  elected  distinguished  politicians  to  this  office,  and  for 
some  time  past  Conseryatiye  politicians.  But  the  Liberals  in  the 
Uniyersity  haye  always  been  strong,  and  a  third  party,  which  for  many 
years  had  had  a  fitful  existence,  sprang  into  new  being  when  the 
then  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Buskin  were  fellow  candidates.  This,  the 
Independent  party,  combined  with  the  Liberals  to  nominate  Mr.  Buskin, 
and  at  the  succeeding  election  nominated  the  American  thinker, 
Emerson.  On  botti  occasions  they  were  defeated,  but  gained,  neyer- 
theless,  a  stronger  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  students.  Their  desire  is 
to  destroy  the  system  of  electing  the  Lord  Bectors  on  account  of  their 
political  standing,  and  to  haye  them  chosen  on  academic  grounds.  The 
election,  which  took  place  in  Noyember,  resulted,  as  is  well  known,  in. 
tiie  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  defeat  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
Mr.  Froude  was  the  candidate  of  the  Independents,  but  he  withdrew, 
from  a  desire  to  do  nothing,  at  that  crisis,  to  damage  Mr.  Gladstone's 
chances  of  election.  We  haye  yet  to  hear  our  new  Lord  Bector's^ 
inaugural  address. 

There  remain  still  to  be  built  the  Common  Hall  and  the  spire  before 
the  Uniyersity  buildings  are  complete.  And  eyen  then  the  erection  of 
the  fourth  side  of  the  quadrangle  will  be  left  to  a  future  generation. 
The  Senate  haye  again  and  again  asked  money  from  the  Glasgow 
merchants  in  order  to  build  the  Common  Hall  and  spire,  but  whether  on 
account  of  the  dulness  of  trade,  or  because  they  gaye  so  much  some 
years  ago  to  build  what  is  already  built,  these  wealthy  gentlemen  haye 
turned  deaf  ears  to  pleading  eloquence  and  soft  persuasion.  The  hall 
and  the  spire  seemed  likely  to  be  uiings  of  the  imagination  for  a  decade 
or  two,  when  Glasgow  was  suddenly  astonished  by  an  announcement 
that  the  Marquis  of  Bute  was  going  to  take  in  hand  the  erection  of  the 
hall.  That  nobleman  has  no  special  connection  with  the  Uniyersity, 
unless  it  be  that  many  of  the  youth  of  Bute  come  to  it  year  by  year. 
Howeyer  that  may  be,  his  lordship  has  undertaken  to  build  himself  a 
monument  more  lasting  than  brass,  at  the  cost  of  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  poimds. 

The  whispers  as  to  the  successor  to  the  late  Sir  W.  Stirling 
Maxwell  in  the  Chancellorship,  are  not  yet  yery  distinct,  but  it  seems 
scarcely  probable  that,  at  this  time,  no  regard  will  be  paid  to  politics 
in  the  election.    The  Duke  of  Argyll's  name  is  already  m  the  air. 

The  latest  books  we  haye  mid  from  our  professors  are  "The 
History  and  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  by  Professor  Veitch ;  a 
"Primer  on  Greek  Literature,"  by  Professor  Jebb ;  and  a  "Handbook  of 
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Physiology,"  by  Professor  McKendrick.  The  two  most  notable  books, 
however,  published  during  the  past  year,  were  Professor  Jebb's 
*'  Attic  Orators,"  which  was  noticed  at  length  by  all  the  reviews ;  and 
Professor  Edward  Caird's  book  on  **  Kant's  Critique."  This  is  a 
most  important  and  powerful  work,  and  invaluable  to  students  of 
philosophy.  It  is  a  stiff  book,  and  not  all  its  reviewers  seemed  to  have 
an  accurate  grasp  of  the  subject.  Glasgow  ha6  always  been  famous 
as  a  school  of  philosophy,  and  Mr.  Caird  has  succeeded,  in  spite  of  its 
traditions,  in  making  most  of  our  young  philosophers  Hegelians.  It 
is  quite  a  common  thing  now  for  our  best  students,  after  finishing 
their  curriculimi  here,  to  pass  to  Berlin  or  Leipsic,  or  some  other  of 
the  German  Universities,  and  study  philosophy  and  theology  there  for 
A  time.  The  two  Oairds,  Principal  and  Professor,  are  exerting  a 
silent  but  very  strong  influence  on  the  theology  of  the  West  of 
•Scotland.  One  is  apt  to  think  it  an  influence  in  the  direction  of 
heterodoxy,  but  Hegelianism  is  said  by  those  whose  fortune  it  is  to 
understand  it,  to  be  at  once  the  most  advanced  and  the  most  orthodox 
of  aU  philosophies. 

The  students  in  their  turn  have  taken  to  literature.  The  first 
number  of  the  Glasgow  University  Magazine  was  published  on  the 
1st  of  January,  and  is  intended  to  be  continued  monthly.'  In  the 
February  nimiber  there  will  probably  be,  amongst  others,  articles  on 
The  Empirical  Method  of  Science,  Philistinism  in  Politics,  The  Fresh- 
man, Buskin,  After-Dinner  Humour.  The  first  number  seems  to  have 
been  a  success,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  early  death  of  so  many 
•such  buds  of  promise,  there  are  good  grounds  for  anticipating  that  that 
success  may  become  permanent; 
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Vleiorian  Tear-look  for  1876-7. 
rFonrth  year  of  issue.)  By  Henry 
aeylyn  Hayter,  Ooyemment 
Statist  of  Victoria;  Honorary  Mem- 
ber of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Xjondon,  and  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
of  Tasmania.  By  authority.  Mel- 
boume :  John  Ferres,  Government 
I^rinter.  London:  Robertson.  1877. 

This  publication  may  afford  to 
Old  England  the  glow  of  gratifica- 
tion a  parent  experiences  on 
receiying  from  a  distant  school  the 
annual  reportof  apromisingchild's 
prog^ress  and  conduct.  Parental 
Xore  can  infuse  warm  life  into  the 
formal  record.  A  mass  of  statistics 
is  an  uninviting  study,  a  mere 
heap  of  dry  bones,  but  as  some 
old  geologist,  poring  with  eager 
interest  over  his  heap  of  fossil 
bonee,  sees  with  his  mind's  eye  the 
form  of  the  living  creature,  its 
habits  and  mode  of  life,  traces  its 
development  and  sees,  perhaps, 
lower  forms  of  life  g^ve  way 
before  it,  so  out  of  the  bare  details 
before  us  imagination  may  fashion 
a  picture  of  the  life  $tnd  growth  of 
one  of  our  most  important  colonies. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  thirty 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  colonisation  of  Victoria,  the 
population  has  increased  from  the 
modest  number  of  224  in  the 
infant  settiement,  to  840, 300.  The 
aborigines,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
at  first  numbered  about  5000,  are 
now  reduced  to  1000,  and  are 
still  decreasing  at  the  rapid  rate  of 
thirty-five  per  cent,  per  annum, 
so  thiat  in  a  very  few  more  years 
they  will  all  have  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the 
neighbouring  colony  of  Tasmania, 
the  last  of  the  aborigines  departed 
this  life  in  1876. 

With  regard  to  elementary 
education  Victoria  is  in  advance  of 


the  mother  country.  Only  about 
2}  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
proper  age  are  not  being  educated, 
either  in  public  or  private  schools, 
or  by  masters  and  governesses  at 
home.  In  the  year  1876  only  6*41 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  married 
were  unable  to  sign  their  names  in 
the  marriage  register.  In  England 
and  Wales  at  me  last  census  the 
average  was  about  twenty-one 
per  cent.  For  higher  education 
Victoria  has  her  Universitjr  ant  I 
her  free  libraries,  mechanics' 
institutes,  museums,  etc.  She  can 
shew,  too,  a  long  list  of  charit- 
able institutions — asylums  and 
hospitals,  homes,  refuges,  and 
reformatories.  In  these,  we  learn, 
the  Eoman  Catholics  get  the 
largest  proportion  of  relief,  next 
to  them  the  Protestants,  next  tho 
Pagans,  and  least  of  all  the  Jews. 
The  number  of  arrests  is  steadily 
diminishing.  In  1876  it  was  one 
to  every  thirty-three  persons.  Ten 
years  before  it  was  one  to  twenty- 
six.  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers  the  Koman  Catholios 
supply  more  than  twice  as  many 
arrested  persons  as  the  Protes- 
tants, ana  more  than  three  times  as 
many  as  either  Jews  or  Pagans. 

Some  interesting  facts  are  given 
relative  to  the  proportion  of  violent 
and  accidental  deaths  in  males  and 
females.  "Omitting  fractions,  it 
may  be  stated  roughly  that  where 
one  female  dies  a  violent  death  in 
Victoria,  four  males  die  violent 
deaths;  where  one  female  dies  of 
an  accident,  four  males  die  of 
accidents;  where  one  female  is 
murdered,  about  two  males  are 
murdered  ;  where  one  female  com- 
mits suicide,  about  five  males  do 
,  The  most  common  mode 


so. 


by  which  men  commit  suicide  is 
by  hanging,  the  next  by  cutting 
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or  stabbing,  the  next  by  taking 
poison,  the  next  by  drowning,  the 
next  by  shooting.  Females  most 
frequently  take  their  lives  by 
drowning,  next  so  by  taking 
poison,  next  by  cutting  or  stabbing, 
next  by  hanging,  and  only  one  in 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
cases  named  in  the  table  by 
ahooting." 

In  1876,  three  divorced  men 
were  married  again,  and  strangely 
enough,  two  out  of  the  three  to 
their  old  wives.  Another  odd 
union  was  that  of  an  Arabian  with 
an  Irishwoman.  One  girl  was 
married  at  the  youthful  age  of 
thirteen,  and  two  others  at  four- 
teen, eleven  at  fifteen,  and  thirty- 
five  at  sixteen.  The  youngest  male 
married  was  seventeen  years  of 
age.  During  the  eleven  years 
ended  with  1876,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  Chinamen  were 
married  in  the  colony.  Of  these, 
we  learn,  one  hundred  and  seven 
married  with  Australian,  forty- 
three  with  English,  twenty-one 
with  Irish,  fourteen  with  Scotch 
women,  and  only  three  with 
females  of  their  own  nation.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  study  the 
characteristics  of  the  offspring 
resulting  from  the  union  of  a 
stationary  Chinaman  with  a  go- 
dhead European. 

Lancashire  Worthies,  By  Francis 
Espinasse.  Second  Series.  Lon- 
don :  Simpkin,  Mar^all,  and  Co. 
Manchester :  John  Heywood. 
1877. 

We  took  up  this  second  series 
of  **  Lancashire  Worthies  "  in  some 
fear  lest  Mr.  Espinasse  should 
have  given  us  the  cream  of  the 
county  in  the  former  volume,  and 
have  only  skim  Tnillr  to  offer  us 
now,  but  fortunately  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  Mechanical 
invention  and  industrial  im- 
provement, politics,  geographical 
discovery,  science,  and  perhaps  in 


a  less  degree  literature  and  art, 
find  here  their  distinguished 
representatives.  Well  may  Lanca- 
shire be  proud  of  her  sons  and 
daughters. 

Samuel  Crompton,  the  inventor 
of  the  spinning-mule,  heads  the 
list.  His  life  is  an  interesting 
study,  forming  as  it  does  a  singular 
exception  to  ti^e  usual  Lancashire 
type  of  character.  A  shrinking, 
sensitive,  solitary  boy,  toiling  hard 
to  perform  the  daily  stint  of  work, 
everlastingly  "mending  the  ever- 
breaking  ends  of  his  miserable 
yam,"  nis  sole  solace  a  fiddle, 
made  by  himself,  the  first  achieve- 
ment of  his  mechanical  genius. 
As  he  grows  to  man's  estate,  the 
idea  dawns  upon  him  that  the 
spinning-machme  on  which  he  toils 
for  so  many  hours,  is  capable  of 
improvement. 

"Five  long  years,"  his  biographer 
relates, ''  from  bis  twenty-second  to  his 
twenty-seventh,  Crompton  brooded 
over,  experimented  on,  and  worked 
at,  his  nascent  machine.  .  .  .  Success 
at  last  crowned  the  persistently  and 
perseveringly  tentative  labours,  pro- 
secuted in  silence  and  secrecy,  day 
after  day,  night  after  night,  with  the 
rudest  tools,  by  the  inexperienced, 
unassisted,  the  solitary  and  indigent 
young  inventor.  These  years  were 
spent  in  what  Crompton  afterwards 
described  as  '  a  contmual  endeavour 
to  realise  a  more  perfect  principle  of 
spinning.'  'Though  often  baffled,' 
he  adds,  'I  as  often  renewed  the 
attempt,  and  at  length  succeeded  to 
my  utmost  desire,  at  the  expense  of 
every  shilling  I  had  in  the  world.' " 

The  result  was  the  machine  now 
known  as  the  **  mule,"  so  called 
from  ite  combination  of  the  prin- 
dples  of  Arkwright's  rollers  with 
Har greaves'  spinning- jenny.  An 
unconscious  combination  on  the 
part  of  Crompton,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  Artwright's  discovwy- 
For  a  Drief,  a  very  brief,  period 
sunshine  lighted  up  the  inventor's 
dreary  life.  He  married  a  wif©> 
a  notable  "  apinstir,*^  and  together 
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in  secrecy  the  young  couple  worked 
at  the  mule,  commanding  their 
own  price  for  the  yams  produced, 
which  were  then  considered  of 
incredible  fineness.  Such  a  secret 
could  not  long  be  kept. 

"The  inventor  found  himself  the 
eavj  of  surrounding  spinners,  and 
the  object  of  a  harassing  as  well  as 
perilous  curiosity.  .  .  .  His  mood  at 
this  crisis  of  his  fate  he  himself  thus 
described  long  afterwards,  in  a  manu- 
flcript  which  he  left  behind  him. 
'  During  this  time  I  married  and  com- 
menced spinner  altogether.  But  a 
few  months  reduced  me  to  the  cruel 
necessity,  either  of  destroying  my 
machine  altogether,  or  giving  it  up  to 
^e  public.  To  destroy  it  I  could  not 
think  of ;  to  give  up  that  for  which  I 
had  laboured  so  long  was  cruel.  I 
had  no  patent,  nor  the  means  of  pur- 
<diaedng  one.  In  preference  to  de- 
stroying I  gave  it  to  the  public ' — an 
act  of  imprudent  generosity  which 
under  the  circumstances  is  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
industrial  invention.  Crompton  had 
hoped  that  a  liberal  subscription 
would  be  ihe  result  of  his  benefaction, 
hut  *  the  money  received  barely 
sufficed  to  replace  the  machine  he 
had  given  up ;  for  his  loss  of  time, 
study,  and  toil,  he  had  not  as  reward 
or  recompense  a  single  shilling." 

The  remainder  of  his  life  is  a 
record  of  continued  disappointment 
and  increased  moodiness  on  the 
part  of  Crompton,  and  incredible 
oaseness  on  the  part  of  his  f ellow- 
Hianufacturers.  If  he  employed 
Assistants  in  his  labour,  they  were 
seduced  from  him,  it  being  believed 
tliatthe  ''hands"  he  ha^  trained 
were  the  best ;  even  his  own  son 
was  enticed  away  in  this  manner. 
A  public  subscription  was  at- 
tempted for  the  benefit  of  the 
stniggling  inventor,  but  the  cir- 
<Juni8tances  of  the  time  were 
favourable;  it  was  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  comparatively 
^ew  subscriptions  were  obtained. 
He  memorialised  the  Government, 
hut    his    iU-luck    followed    him 


throughout.  Time  after  time 
untoward  circumstances,  minis- 
terial crises,  and  dissolutions  of 
Parliament  prevented  the  jnrant 
from  being  made.  At  last  £5000 
was  voted  to  him,  and  this  when 
the  duty  paid  on  cotton  spun  by 
the  mides  ne  had  invented  was  not 
less  than  £350,000  a  year.  The 
smallness  of  the  grant  was  a 
terrible  disappointment  to  him. 
In  his  old  age  a  few  kind  friends 
raised,  imknown  to  him,  a  sub- 
scription and  bought  with  it  an 
annuity  of  £  65 .  He  lived  not  long 
afterwards.  Mr.  Espinasse  thus 
simis  up  the  sad  history  : — 

"  Crompton's  mule,  improved  into 
its  present  self -acting  form,  will  oro- 
bably  keep  his  name  aUve  while 
cotton-spinning  endures.  The  men- 
tion of  Crompton's  name  excites  a 
feeling  of  compassion,  blended  with 
regret  that  the  industrialists  of  his 
coimty  and  the  Government  of  his 
country  did  so  little  for  the  man  who 
had  done  so  much  for  them.  By  the 
splendour  of  its  results,  the  national 
and  individual  wealth  which  it  has  cre- 
ated, the  masses  of  population  to  which 
it  has  given  employment,  the  mighty 
factories  and  hives  of  industry  of 
many  kinds  which  have  grown  out  of 
that  rude  machine  of  the  Hall-in-the- 
Wood,  the  mule  has  become  far  more 
conspicuous  in  the  history  of  British 
industry,  and  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, thaai  the  spinning- jenny  of 
Hargreaves,  or  the  water-frame  of 
Arkwright.  Uiilike  Hargreaves  or 
Arkwright,  moreover,  Crompton  was 
never  suspected  of  appropriating 
illicitly  or  unscrupulously  the  inven- 
tions of  other  men,  and  from  first  tO 
last  he  was  in  all  thin^  an  upright 
and  honourable  man.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  his  melancholy  destiny,  he  re- 
sembles John  Kay,  the  inventor  of 
the  fly-shuttle,  the  machine  which 
first  gave  an  impulse  to  our  textile 
manufactures.  The  contrast  between 
the  struggle  in  which  most  of  Cromp- 
ton's life  was  passed,  and  the  successes 
and  opulence  developed  by  others 
irom  tne  machine  of  his  invention, 
arouses  the  more  pity  and  sympathy 
because  i^e  triumphs    of    me  mule 
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were  achieved  while  he  was  yet  alive. 
Other  and  greater  men  than  Cromp- 
ton  have  received  wages  much  less 
proportionate  to  the  value  of  their 
woric.  But  for  the  most  part,  it  was 
posterity  that  reaped  where  they  had 
sown  ;  and  Orompton's  was  the  un- 
happv  case  of  one  condemned  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  few  ears  of  com  from 
a  mighty,  far-spreading,  and  golden 
harveist,  shewing  itself  on  ground 
which,  imassisted  and  solitfuy,  he 
had  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness. 
Faults  of  character  and  errors  of 
conduct  no  doubt  contributed  to 
make  his  life  what  it  was.  But  those 
faults  and  errors  were  of  the  un- 
worldly and  almost  child-like  kind 
which  in  a  man  of  Orompton's 
pursuits  and  surroundings,  excites 
surprise  and  sympathy  rather  than 
criticism  and  censure.  Singular  thing 
to  say  of  a  notable  Lancashire  man 
aQd  Lancashire  worker — Samuel 
Orompton  seems  to  have  failed  in  life 
chiefly  from  a  want  of — push  !  " 

To  Lancashire,  too,  belongs  the 
honour  of  bein?  the  birthplace 
of  Dr.  Whewell,  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Master  of  Trinity. 

**  There  still  survive  early  associates 
of  Whewell's,  who  remember  him  as 
he  looked  when,  fresh  from  rustic 
Heversham,  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  Oambridge — *  a  tall,  ungainly 
youth,  with  grey  worsted  stockings 
and  country-made  shoes.'  The  un- 
couth son  of  the  Lancashire  joiner 
rapidly  distinguished  himself,  how- 
ever, in  the  arena  where  inteUectual 
force  and  perseverance  are  the  wea- 
pons of  battle— in  the  race  which  is 
always  to  the  swift  and  sturdy,  what- 
ever the  texture  of  their  stockings  or 
the  shape  of  their  shoes." 

Mr.  Espinasse  gives  us  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Peel 
family;  of  the  brothers  Walker, 
the  **Cheerible  brothers"  of 
Dickens ;  and  others.  Altogether, 
the  ''Lancashire  Worthies"  is  a 
I>lea8ant,  well- written,  and  instruo- 
tive  work. 

The  Sequential  System  of  Musical 
Notation,  ByW.  A.  B.  Lunn. 
London  :  E.  W.  Allen.  1878. 


The  sequential  system  of  musical 
notation  professes  to  be  baaed 
upon  a  thorough  recognition  of  the 
**  fact  of  the  octave,"  viz.,  the  fact 
that  the  scale  of  nature  keeps 
repeating  itself  at  intervals  in 
gradual  ascent  from  the  lowest  to 
Uie  highest  sounds.  It  places  all 
notes  on  a  position  of  equality, 
regarding  as  accidental  (t.^.,  sharp> 
or  flat)  only  those  that  are  foreign 
to  the  original  key  in  which  a 
musical  composition  is  written. 
Thus  all  keys  are  recognised  as 
equally  "natural."  Of  the  truth  of 
this  principle  we  do  not  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt,  and  we  should 
much  fike  to  see  it  carried  satis- 
factorily into  practice.  But  this 
unfortunately  has  never  been  done, 
either  by  Eousseau,  who  made  the 
first  attempt  in  1743,  or  (so  far 
as  we  are  aware)  by  any  disciple 
since.  And  the  elaborately  con- 
structed sequential  system  ap- 
pears to  us  only  one  more  addition 
to  the  list  of  f  azures. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  do 
more  than  briefly  comment  on  the 
new  notation  itself.  The  sample 
page  before  us  abounds  in  ledger 
lines,  dosed  triangles^  which,  if 
they  are  difficult  to  read  in  print, 
would  be  still  more  difficult  to 
write  in  manuscript,  and  zigzags 
unutterably  tiring  to  the  eyes. 
And  we  should  have  thought  tiiiat 
any  theorist,  however  lost  in  ideal 
dreams,  would  have  seen  the  dis 
advantage  of  representing  two 
different  notes  by  exactly  the  same 
sign,  with  no  distinction  whatever 
but  relative  distance  from  the  staff ! 

In  conclusion,  we  may  venture 
to  hope  that  if,  in  the  far  distant 
future,  keyed  instruments  retain  a 
place  (and  this  may  at  least  be 
questioned)  some  system  founded 
upon  a  recognition  of  the  equality 
01  all  keys,  but  possessing  also  the 
advantage  of  a  dear  and  conveni- 
ent notation^  will  be  brought 
forward  and  accepted,  o" 
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THE    PAPACY,    THE    CALIPHATE,    AND    POLITICS. 
Bt  M.  lb  MABQxna  db  Nakgis. 


Fob  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  the  tidings  of  the  death 
of  a  Bishop  of  Home  have  been 
spread  through  both  hemispheres 
within  twen^-four  hours  of  its 
occurrence.  Tne  Cardinal  Patriarch 
of  the  Indies,  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  and  the 
Primate  of  Hungary,  fully  in- 
formed within  a  few  hours  of  the 
event,  were  each  offered  a  fairer 
chance  of  being  able  to  giye  their 
votes  in  Conclave  than  any  non- 
Italian  prelates  ever  had  on  any  pre- 
ceding occasion.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
instructions  given  to  the  Austrian 
Cardinals,  to  conform  their  con- 
duct to  the  traditions  and  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Church,  with- 
out political  after-thought,  afford 
an  bdication  that  the  event  of  the 
Conclave  is  one  that  is  already 
regarded  as  having  lost  much  of 
its  former  importance.  The  fore- 
cast expressed  in  the  article  in  the 
January  number  of  the  XJinyEBsiTY 
Uaqazike,*  to  the  effect  that  an 
attempt  to  surprise  a  vote.  How- 
ever probable,  woiild  be  defeated 
hy  the  habitual  caution  of    the 


Italian  mormgnorif  has  been  re- 
markably verified.  Telegraphic 
despatch^  evea  echo  the  very 
sound  of  Uie  dreaded  word 
**ScrasM,"  therein  uttered,  after 
having  been  so  long  unheard. 
Nor  was  there  any  want  of  a 
blundering  violence  in  the  attempt 
to  support  the  utterly  foolish  pro- 
ject of  an  illegal  aajoumment  of 
the  Conclave  to  Malta  ;  a  proposal 
ultimately  supported  by  a  compact 
minorilr  of  one.  That  any  man 
should  have  imagined  that  it  might 
tend  to  his  own  advancement  to 
the  tiara  to  reduce  an  assembly 
which,  held  according  to  law  and 
to  custom  in  the  capitfid  of  Christen- 
dom, is  august,  however  shorn  of 
its  former  splendour,  to  Uie  level 
of  a  meeting  of  a  minor  sectarian 
conference,  is  a  fact  that  recalls 
the  remark  of  Oxenstiem.  The 
incident  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
folly  of  departing,  without  good 
reason,  from  prescriptions  vniich 
are  hoary  with  the  experience  of 
centuries.  To  bestow  the  purple 
on  a  man  who  had  undergone  me 
siffnal  misfortune  of  changing  his 
rdigion  is  but  one  of  those  depar- 


^ "  The  Hand  on  P«ter*s  Kflys,*'  p.  12. 
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tures  from  ancient  polity  of  wMoh 
the  htte  Pontificate  formed  one 
Tast  series.  In  Italy,  and  most 
notably  in  Bome,  the  time  and 
thought  given  to  the  ordinances  of 
religion  are  such  as  Bnglishmen 
give  to  the  duties  of  the  militia  or 
Sie  yeomanry — something  respect- 
able, or  even  necessary,  to  bestow, 
but  forgotten  the  moment  the  exact 
duty  is  performed.  The  missionary 
spirit  is  unknown  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere as  this.  As  the  Dutch 
proverb  has  it,  *'jSbe  duster  hij 
Horn,  hoe  Bhehter  ChristV  There 
is  neither  the  sense  of  importance 
attaching  to  the  truth  of  opinion 
which  leads  the  holder  to  seek  to 
propagate  it,  nor  the  half  con- 
fessed doubt  which  seeks  to 
extinguish  its  own  echo  by  con- 
vincing some  one  else.  ''What 
can  he  expect  to  get  by  it?"  is 
the  only  sentiment  roused  by 
the  news  of  a  "  conversion  "  any- 
where but  on  the  border  lands  of 
Catholicism.  Supposins^  it  to  occur, 
SB  the  delicate  tact  of  an  Italian 
would  point  out,  a  modest  self- 
effacement  is  the  only  conduct  on 
the  part  of  such  an  unfortunate  that 
is  consistent  with  decorum.  And 
if,  owing  to  some  strange  aber- 
ration in  the  Councils  of  the 
Church,  the  dignity  of  the  purple 
were  bestowed  on  a  man  of  such 
-unfortunate  antecedents,  the  idea 
of  his  profaning  that  sacred  rank 
by  the  vanity  of  a  pamphleteer 
— a  pamphleteer,  too,  who  could 
not  even  keep  within  the  category 
of  the  probable  in  his  unscru- 
pulous advocacy — ^has  something 
in  it  very  shockmg  to  the  ootirtly 
Italian  prelates.  Whatever  the 
Condave  may  effect,  it  will  not 
tend  to  the  multiplication  of 
converts. 


The  writer  in  a  monthly  journal 
has  even  stronger  reasons  for  not 
assuming  the  character  of  a  pro- 
phet than  those  which  press  on  the 
writer  in  a  weekly  or  a  daily 
paper.  For  that  itnpr^pu  fui 
arrive  toufours  may  occur  even 
before  the  wet  sheet  is  stitched 
into  its  cover.  All,  then,  that  can 
be  safely  said  as  to  the  Condave 
of  1878  is  that  it  bids  fair,  while 
preparations  are  being  made  for 
its  dosing,  to  revert  to  ancient 
tradition.  If  that  promise  be  ful- 
filled, the  lumen  in  coslo  who  will 
issue  from  the  opening  gate  will 
be  an  Italian  Pope,  advanced  in 
years,  no  way  connected  with  the 
policy  of  Pius  the  Ninth — as  far 
as  the  word  policy  can  be  gravely 
applied  to  the  events  of  his  Ponti- 
ficate-Neither as  a  supporter  or  an 
opponent,  and  therefore,  probably, 
one  of  the  politiei,  rather  than  of 
the  santi.  In  other  words,  a  man 
with  some  scraps  of  common  sense, 
some  notion  that  the  world  is 
moving  with  a  bewildering  ra- 
pidity ;  and  some  private  convic- 
tions that  the  age  of  eodesiastical 
miracles  has  passed.*  If  it  be 
otherwise,  the  miracle  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Pope  more  destructive  to 
the  Papacy  and  to  the  Church 
than  Pius  the  Ninth  himself,  may 
yet  be  wrought  before  our  eyes. 

But  the  gradual  settling  down 
into  the  waters  of  the  political 
ocean  of  the  venerable  Ship  of  St. 
Peter  fails  to  attract  more  than  a 
passing  glance,  in  the  intervals  of 
the  rapidly  succeeding  thunder- 
peals of  the  tremendous  storm  in 
the  East.  To  that  immense  ma- 
jority of  Englishmen  who  are 
neither  fanatics  nor  hypocrites, 
indeed,  the  association  in  any  way 
of  the  name  of  religion  with  the 


*  Sinoe  this  was  written,  the  dioioe  has  been  made,  the  Gondave  laatini:  a 
ahortez  time  than  was  expected,  and  terminating  by  an  election  by  adoration.  The 
late  Yioe-Pope,  Joachim  Peoci,  who  now  hdds  lAe  title  of  Leo  XIIL,  is  represented 
•s  asoetio,  moderate,  ooltozed,  eneigetio,  dignlfled,  and  not  far  from  threwoore 
jmn  and  ten.— [Bd.]  ^ ,  ._ ., ^ . , 
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eoEifiistent  daplicity,  rapacity,  and 
cnieUy  (or  shall  we  witn  deference 
sajy  instead,  astute  diplomacy, 
•eixpansiTe  force,  and  restrictiye 
rigour  ?)  of  Bussia  has  something 
in  it  tlmt  is  inexpressibly  odious. 
Still  it  must  be  remembered,  as 
hinted  in  the  before-cited  article, 
that  the  intense  vitality  of  Islam  is 
not  likely  to  be  damped,  but  may 
indeed  be  the  rather  stimulated, 
ahould  the  Caliph  be  forced  to  re- 
torn  towards  the  cradle  of  the  f  aitli 
of  the  Prophet.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral swords,  if  dissolyed,  may  or 
may  not  prove  fatal  to  the  wielders 
of  either  or  of  both.  But  the 
Caliph  has  but  one  sabre,  one  law, 
one  faith.  Thundering  at  the 
gates  of  Vienna,  or  gathering  his 
tattered  skirts  around  him  at 
Broussa,  or  at  Bagdad,  the  Sultan 
is  still  the  only  ral^ring  point  of  his 
people.  To  Englishmen  the  chief 
interest  of  this  view  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  fact  that  their  Queen 
is,  like  the  Czar,  although  not  a 
Mohammedan  monarch,  yet  the 
ruler  of  many  Mohammediui  sub- 
jects. And  as  bearing  on  the 
policy  of  the  English  (Government, 
namp^red  as  it  has  been  by  an 
unpatriotic  and  ill-judged  agita- 
tion, duringthe  past  twelve  months, 
this  pait  of  the  religious  question 
is  of  great  impoitance.  But  if 
there  be  reason  for  reserve  in 
speaking  of  such  a  gradual  pro- 
cess as  uiat  of  the  decision  of  the 
Conclave,  what  is  the  case  with 
reg^ard  to  the  complex  elements  of 
the  Europeo- Asiatic  struggle?  The 
change  mm.  day  to  day  is  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  figures  of  the 
kaleidoscope.  Two  reflections, 
which  may  not  be  without  use, 
strike  the  observer  who  can  look 
npon  the  struggle  &om  a  point  a 
little  removed  mnn  the  dust  and 
amoka  One  is,  how  exactiy  the 
events  of  1854  have  been  repro- 
duced, both  in  Bussia,  in  England, 


and  in  Central  Europe.  The  other 
is,  the  singular  collapse  of  anony- 
mous joumaUsm  in  England,  in 
its  frantic  and  undignified  efforts 
to  enforce  on  public  attention  the 
extreme  views  which  four  or  five 
men,  each  blinded  by  his  owb 
passionate  anxiety,  have  been 
allowed  to  issue  under  the  veil  of 
the  editorial  ''we."  It  is  not 
conceivable  that  any  man  who  had 
a  reputation  to  lose,  or  even  to 
make,  could  have  signed  those 
lucubrations  which,  varying  from 
sheer  purchased  advocacy  of  the 
rigime  of  the  knout,  to  the  wildest 
ahrieks  for  unprepared  war,  have 
formed  the  staple  of  the  ''  leaders" 
of  the  daily  journals,  with  heie 
and  there  a  rare  exception.  The 
utter  want  of  rapport  between  the 
newspapers  on  one  hand,  and 
both  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  public  on  the  other,  has  been 
shewn  in  a  startling  manner.  Not 
a  hint  as  to  the  probable  tone  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  ven- 
tured on  by  any  loumal  when  the 
House  met.  ^d  the  awaking  of 
the  country'  to  a  sense  of  the 
gravity  of  its  position,  and  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  unhappy  effect 
produced  by  the  small  but  noisy 
Knot  of  men  who  have  done  so 
much  to  ^ve  confidence  to  Bussia 
by  bringmg  paralysis  upon  any 
national  poUcy,  has  astonished  the 
most  far-seeing  publicist  as  much 
as  it  has  amazed  the  arch-agitator 
himself.  Public  men  will  throw 
away  a  veiy  valuable  lesson  if  the 
failure  of  the  Ftess  to  perform 
more  useful  functions  does  not 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  non- 
political  daily  paper— or  rather 
one  free  from  party  politics — some- 
thins^  on  the  plan  of  the  New 
TorkBifrM,  in  which  any  political 
articles  shall  bear  the  name  of  a 
writer  who  desires  to  win  respect. 
With  the  fiillest  love  for  freedom, 
eveiy  one  must  confess  that  in  a 
foreign  policy  which  majj)e  cal- 
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cnlated  upon  to  fluctuate  to  the  art- 
folly  and  artificiall J  excited  winds 
of  foreign  intriguers,  there  can  be 
neither  stability  nor  strength.  A 
€h>Yemment  should  be  t&ken  by 
surprise  by  no  facts,  real  or  fic- 
titious: its  lars^  policy  should 
embrace  them  aU,  and  be  able  to 
justify  itself  at  any  and  every 
step.  A  most  strikinfi;  contrast  to 
the  unstatesmanlike  feebleness  of 
the  anonymous  Fresshas  been  given 
by  the  wonderfully  apt  issue  of  a 
number  of  hitherto  unpublished 
State  Papers  revealing  the  policy, 
not  only  of  England,  but  also  of 
IVance,  Bussia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria, which  resulted  in  the  Crimean 
War.  Luminous  with  documents  of 
the  highest  interest,  pregnant  with 
memories  and  augunes  of  changes 
of  fortune  more  sudden  and  more 
strange  than  any  recounted  by 
.^Bschylus,  deeply  moving  through 
the  deep  tender  tone  of  that  love 
for  England  and  Englishmen  which 
good  parents  feel  for  worthy  chil- 
dren, the  third  volimie  of  the  *  *  life 
of  the  Prince  Consort"  stirs  the 
blood  like  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
Were  the  crisis  less  cardinal,  we 
might  wellbe  tempted  to  linger  over 
thedramaticscenespaintedin  alan- 
guage  more  striking  than  that  of 
poetey.  ''It  made  us  both  so 
sad,"  are  the  words  of  the  Queen 
herself,  "  to  see  her  drive  away  in 
a  plain  coach  with  miserable  post- 
horses,  and  to  think  that  this  was 
the  Queen  of  the  French,  and  tiiiat 
six  years  ago  her  husband  was 
surrounded  by  the  same  pomp  and 
grandeur  which  three  days  nence 
would  surround  his  successor.  The 
contrast  was  painful  in  the  ex- 
treme." And  this  was  penned  at 
a  moment  when,  by  **the  very 
irony  of  fate,"  the  splendid  suite 
of  apartments  at  Windsor  Castle, 
which  had  been  occupied  bv  the 
0«ar  Nicholas,  and  by  the  Kmg  of 
ihe  French,  Louis  Philippe,  was 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 


personage  then  called  the  Emperor 
JNapoleon.    Or  when  later  a  Sore- 
reign  who  traced  her  lineage  to  the 
Conqueror,  and  to  the  Saxon  kings 
whom    he   dispossessed,    entered 
Paris  amid  a  **  triimiph,  for  such  it 
was,"  of  which  the  simj^e  beauty  of 
tiie  language  of  the  Koyal  diaiy 
gives  but  a  Ktint  impression ;  when 
we  reflection  arose  that  no  English 
sovereira  had  set  foot  in  Paris 
since     Henry    VI.  ;     when    the 
Empress  shewed  the  Queen  and 
the  jE^rince  Consort  ''the  room  and 
bed  (it  had  belonged  to  Napoleon) 
which  had  been  prepared  for  us 
by  poor  Louis  Philippe,  when  he 
expected  us  to  visit  Paris,  and  the 
sedan  chair  of  Madame  de  Main* 
tenon,  by  the  side  of  which,  accord- 
ing  to  St.  Simon,  Louis  XlV.  used 
so  often  to  walk" — how  great  is  the 
dramatic  power  of  the  association ! 
Above    ail,    how    are   the    great 
motives  of  the  Greek  drama  re- 
called by  the  scene  of  which  we 
have  the  rare  advantage  of  posses- 
sing Her  Majesty's  own  account : 
the  Queen's  torch-light  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon  at  the  Livalides. 
"  The  coffin  is  not  there  yet,  but  in 
a  small  side  Chapel  de  St.  Jerome. 
Into  this  the  Empress  led  me ;  and 
here    I    stood    at    the    arm    of 
Napoleon  HI.,  his  nephew,  before 
the  coffin  of  England's  bitterest 
foe:    I,    the   grand-daughter    of 
that  King  who  hated  him  most,  and 
the  most  vigorously  opposed  him  f 
and  his  only  nephew,  who  bears 
his  name,  being  my   nearest  and 
dearest  ally.     The  organ  of  the 
church  was    playing  *  God  Save 
the    Queen,'    all  the  time,    and 
this  solemn  scene  took  place  by 
torch-light,  and  during  a  thunder- 
storm.   Strange    and     wonderful 
indeed." 

Calm  royal  words — ^and  calcu- 
lated to  nerve  the  mind  to  a  steady 
contemplation  of  that  yet  blacker 
storm  which  is  gathering  in  the 
East.    As  to  that,  on^^o^  present 
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oocamoiiy  few  words  are  best.  The 
most  inBtmctiTe  lessons,  as  to  the 
course  of  ereiits  now  hunting  on, 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  those  of  1854.  In  that  year  the 
incredible  weakness  and  tergiver- 
sation of  the  Sling  of  Prussia,  and 
the  factious  conduct  of  the  Quakers 
and  other  lovers  of  sham  peace  in 
England,  were  the  chief  determin- 
ants of  a  war  that  cost  Bussia  half- 
a-miUion  of  men.  In  1877,  the 
selfish  plans  of  the  German  Minis- 
ter, and  the  rancour  of  disestab- 
lished statesmen  in  England  have 
had  a  result  of  which  the  cost  has 
jet  to  be  reckoned.  The  main 
'^fference  is — ^the  Prussian  absten- 
tion in  1854  was  actuated  bv  a 
weak  partiality  for  Russia,  while 
ihat  or  1877  has  been  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  see  that  unwieldv 
Colossus  cripple  and  exhaust  itself. 

^uave,     man      magno     turbantibui 

aeqaora  ventis, 
^  terrIL    magnum   alteriua    speotare 

laborem. 

In  both  cases  Austria  has  let 

I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 
like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage. 

In  1854,  there  was  a  perilous 
^tlHance,  not  with  the  French 
people,  but  with  the  temporary 
tnler  of  France,  a  man  who  was 
under  the  constraint  to  sacrifice 
•every  tie,  every  promise,  and  every 
hope,  under  stress  of  political 
weather,  in  the  struggle  to  main- 
tain his  own  borrowed  and  uneasy 
seat.    In  the  present  instance,  we 


are  freed  from  such  an  embarrass- 
ing alliance.  Yet  again,  as  in  1854, 
is  there  profound  truth  in  the 
weighty  words:  "If  the  Turk 
now  retires  into  the  background, 
and  the  impending  war  appears  to 
you  to  be  a  war  for  an  idea,  the 
reason  is  simply  this:  that  the 
motives  whidi  urge  on  the 
Emperor,  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  aU  Europe,  and  at  the  risk  of  a 
war  that  may  devastate  the  world, 
to  persist  in  his  demands,  disclose 
a  determination  to  realise  a  fixed 
idea ;  and  that  the  grand  idterior 
oonseouence  of  the  war  must  be 
regarded  as  far  more  important 
than  its  original  ostensible  cause, 
which,  in  the  beginning,  appeared 
to  be  neithermore  nor  less  than  the 
key  of  flie  back-door  of  a  mos- 
que." "  Shakespeare's  words," 
adds  Her  Majesty — 

Beware 
Of  entrance  toa  quarrel ;  but beins in 
Bear  it,  that  the  opposed  may  be- 
ware of  thee— 

have  sunk  deeply  into  every 
Englishman's  heart." 

One  lesson  has  been  learned: 
that  to  lend  huge  sums  of  money 
on  usury  to  an  Oriental  people, 
with  the  view  of  their  becommg 
civilised,  responsible,  and  strong 
through  such  assistance  alone,  is 
like  over-feasting  children ;  they 
are  neither  grateful  nor  the  better 
for  it.  The  ethnological  element 
asserts  its  force  to  the  last  hour  of 
national  life. 
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SHELLETS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

TWO  LECTURES, 
By  William  Mtohaht.  Bossetti. 

LEOTURB  n. 


Thb  general  line  of  diyision  which 
I  drew  between  the  subject-matter 
of  mj  two  lectures  was  this.  The 
first  narrated  the  facts  of  Shelley's 
life  and  death,  and  dealt  with  his 
poems  only  in  so  far  as  they  formed 
successive  landmarks  in  his  career, 
and  were  related  to  its  other  inci- 
dents. For  the  present  lecture  I 
held  oyer  anything  in  the  nature 
of  an  estimate  of  uie  poems  them- 
selves; and  along  with  that  such 
details  concerning  Shelley's  charac- 
ter, his  person,  and  his  opinions, 
as  may  assist  us  to  form  a  right 
jud^ent  of  him,  of  his  rela^on 
to  his  own  and  future  generations, 
ol  his  claims  to  our  tribute  of  love 
and  admiration. 

The  poems  of  which  I  spoke  in 
my  first  lecture  were  "Queen  Mab," 
'' Alastor,"  "The  Revolt  of  Islam," 
"Rosalind  and  Helen,"  "Julian 
andMaddalo,"  "Prometheus  Un- 
bound," "TheCenci,"  "The  Witch 
of  Atlas,"  "  i^ipsychidion," 
"Adonais,"  "Hellas,'*  and  "The 
Triumph  of  Life."  These  are  his 
principal  poems;  but  there  are 
still  some  others  of  considerable 
•cale:  "Peter  Bell  the  Third," 
^'QSdipus  Tyrannus  or  Swellfoot 
the  iS^rant,"  "The  Masque  of 
Anarohjr,"  "The  Sensitive  Plant," 
the  unmiished  druna  of  "  Charles 
L/'  and  the   translations,    espe- 


cially those  from  Homer,  Euri* 
pides,  Calderon,  and  GK>the. 
Here  is  indeed,  along  with  all  the- 
lyrical  work  that  he  produced,  a 
fi;reat  amount  of  poetical  writing 
for  a  young  man  who  died  in  his 
thirtieth  year  to  have  achieved ;. 
and  this,  if  we  regard  merely  the 
bulk  apart  from  the  qu^ty.  On 
the  present  occasion,  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  all  these  compositions 
individually,  not  even  upon  all  of 
those  that  were  cited  in  my  pre- 
vious discourse.  I  shall  confine^ 
myself  to  eight  of  the  number : — 
"Queen  Mab,"  "Alastor,"  "The 
Revolt  of  Islam,"  "Julian  and 
Maddalo,"  "  Prometheus  Un- 
bound," "The  Cenci,"  "Epi- 
psychidion,"  and  "The  Triumph 
of  Life." 

But,  if  I  cannot,  in  the  short 
time  at  our  disposal  here,  attempt 
to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the- 
whole  of  that  great  series  of  works- 
of  poetical  imagination,  neither 
can  1  treat  from  various  points  of 
view,  as  they  properly  require  to- 
be  treated,  the  eignt  selected  com- 
positions. I  can  but  say  a  few 
words  regarding  them,  by  way  of 
indicating  the  main  ideas  on  whidi 
they  are  based,  and  their  mutual 
analogies.  "Queen  Mab,"  the 
earliest  of  the  number,  was  written 
at  fhe  period  when  Shelley  waa 
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more  oocupied  with  the  notion  of 
denoTinoin^  and  ref  onning  abuses, 
and  of  hcSding  up  a  standard  of 
abstract  perfection,  than  with  that 
of  dereloping  these  conceptions  in 
a   dramatic    or    riffhtlj    poetical 
shape :     he  was   then    partly    a 
didactic  poet,  usinff  fanciful  ima- 
gery very  freely  for   illustratiTe 
and    other   purposes.     Hence    in 
"Queen  Mab"  we  find  a  great 
deal     of     damnatory     elo<]^uenoe 
lavished   upon   tyrants,  rehgious 
superstition,  war,  commerce,  and 
ouer  bugbears    of    the   juvenile 
enthusiast,    contrasted    with    the 
meet  unbounded  hopes  of  future 
perfection  for  the  moral,  and  even 
lor  the  natural,  world.      Shelley 
was  at  this  time  a  Materialist  and 
a  Necessitarian;   believing,  how- 
ever,   in    the  power  of  mind  to 
rectify    everything,    if    only    the 
human  intellect   were    set    abso- 
hiiely    free,    released    from     aU 
coercive  ideas  in  religion  and  in 
social  regulation.    The  next  poem, 
"Alastor,"   shews  forth  how  the 
solitariness  of  a  great  mind  be- 
comes its  own  punishment:   the 
youthful  poet  who  is  the  hero  of 
this  composition  craves  for  a  splen- 
did ideal  perfection,  to  be  revealed 
in  some  beautiful  soul  and  body 
responsive  to  his  own — a  craving 
iiot  fated  to  be  satisfied  in  this 
perishable  world.     "The  Eevolt 
of  Islam  "  has  more  of  a  directly 
national  or  patriotic  subject-matter. 
It  is  the  poem  of  glorious  emanci- 
pation and  noble  martyrdom;  of 
the  equality  of  woman  and  man  ; 
pf  the  strliggle  of  a  people  against 
its  tyrants,  attaining  for  one  splen- 
did moment  an  absolute  success  by 
perfect  practice  of  the  law  of  love 
and  of  self-devotion,  but  immedi- 
ately afterwards  overwhelmed  by 
the  coalition  of  despotism,  military 
"lavery,     and     priestcraft ;     the 
patriots  crushed  oown  and  daugh- 
tered  in  tens  of  thousands,  the  l^d 
seeking  with  blood  and  ghastly 


with  famine,  the  ^;reat  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  national  up-rising, 
Laon  and  Oythna,  burned  at  the 
stake,  and  everything  hurled  down 
the  predpioe  of  ruin.  But  it  is 
here  that  the  ffreat-souled  poet, 
the  unconquerable  devotee  of  all 
the  divine  in  man,  makes  himself 
felt.  He  tells  us  tiiat  the  loss  of 
the  sublime  cause  of  human  right 
is  in  truth  its  gain ;  the  uttermost 
abasement  of  its  champions  is  their 
triumph ;  their  death  for  a  moment 
of  time  is  their  life  for  ever ;  their 
torch  quenched  is  their  beacon 
relumed.  Virtue  and  the  Bight — 
these  are  eternal  and  predestined 
to  rule ;  Grime  and  Wrong  blazon 
their  own  fall  even  in  the  act  of 
apparent  victory.  The  heroine  of 
this  poem,  the  beautiful  and  noble- 
minded  pythna,  is  a  new  creation 
of  poetry,  and  a  new,  a  specially 
modem,  ideal  of  female  character. 
She  is  the  woman  imbued  with  a 

great  conception,  and  consecrating 
erself  to  ffreat  national  objects  ; 
loving  and  beloved  indeed,  like 
any  the  most  secluded  of  her 
sisters,  those  to  whom  their  home 
and  their  immediate  social  circle 
are  the  world  wherein  they  move 
and  have  their  being, — ^yet  ani- 
mated by  the  largest  enthusiasm, 
and  risking,  and  at  last  losing,  her 
life  for  the  enfranchisement  of  her 
sex.  She  is  imagined,  in  short, 
as  the  prophetess  and  the  initiator 
of  a  change  in  that  ''Subjection 
of  Women"  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  late  years.  On 
this  subject  of  SheUey's  Cythna, 
I  might  refer  you  to  a  very  able 
article  in  the  WestmimUr  Review, 
written  in  1870  by  a  lady  of 
uncommon  talent.  Miss  Mathilde 
Blind,  who  was  the  first  to  do  full 
justice  in  print  to  the  poet's 
originality  and  force  of  treatment 
in  this  character. 

I  shall  venture  to  interrupt  for 
a  minute  or  two  the  course  of 
this  analysis  of  Shelley's  poems. 
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for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  Tery  singular  and  strikine 
resemblance  which  the  invented 
story  of  the  "Revolt  of  Islam/' 
written  in  1817,  bears  to  some 
historical  events  of  much  more 
recent  date  in  Persia.  I  refer  to 
the  career  of  the  sect  named  the 
B&bys,  founded  by  a  young  man, 
a  native  of  Shiraz — ^Mirza-Ali- 
Mohammed,  who  in  1843  was  a 
student  in  a  theolo^cal  school. 
He  was  at  first  a  rigid  Mussul- 
man ;  but  a  comment  which  he 
wrote  on  the  Koran  was  deemed 
audacious  and  heretical;  and  a 
subsequent  book  of  his  developes 
a  system  which  may  be  termed 
pantheistic.  Into  the  more  mys- 
tical or  cabalistic  features  of  tibis 
faith  I  cannot  enter;  the  social 
doctrines  pertaining  to  it  are  the 
most  to  our  purpose.  The  Bab 
(or  Gate,  as  the  prophet  termed 
himself)  was  opposed  to  asceticism 
and  ceremonial  religion,  and 
abridged  the  obligation  of  prayer 
to  a  minimum.  He  preached  imi- 
versal  brotherly  affection,  and  no 
retaliation;  the  emancipation  of 
women,  and  their  full  equalisation 
with  men,  beyond  even  what  pre- 
vails in  European  coimtries;  no 
polygamy,  or  at  any  rate  not  more 
than  two  wives,  and  his  successors 
have  reduced  this  to  a  sinde  one. 
The  Babys  spread  rapidly,  hecame 
formidable  to  (lovemment,  took 
up  arms  ^contrary,  it  is  believed, 
to  the  wishes  of  their  founder), 
and  were  particularly  powerful 
towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1848, 
performing  memorable  feats  of 
valour.  Finally  the  Government 
conquered ;  but  the  sect  is  still  far 
from  suppressed,  and  may  per- 
haps at  no  distant  date  become 
again  a  terror  to  our  jewelled 
guest  of  1873,  the  Shah.  As  in 
tiie  "Revolt  of  Islam,"  the  prime 
leader  of  this  great  movement  was 
put  to  death;  and  if  he,  liUrza- 
Ali-Mohammed,  was  the  Laon  of 


the  Bibys,  there  was  a  Cythna 
too,  commonly  named  Gourret  ouL 
Ayn,  or  Solace  of  the  Eyes,  on 
account  of  her  extraordinary 
beauty.  Like  Cythna,  she  exer- 
cised an  almost  magical  influence 
over  laree  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion, and,  being  seized,  she,  like 
Oythna,  was  burned  to  death ;  and 
about  the  same  time  horrid  mas- 
sacres took  pleu^e  of  adherents  of 
the  new  faith,  who  suffered  tor- 
ments and  death  with  the  most 
astonishing  fortitude — 
Women  and  babes  and  men  daugk- 
tered  confusedly. 
This  is  a  digression — ^I  hope 
not  a  wholly  uninteresting  one. 
We  must  now  return  to  our  brief 
account  of  Shelley's  poems.  "  Ju- 
lian and  Maddalo  "  was  previously 
mentioned  as  introducing,  under 
fictitious  names,  Shelley  himself 
and  Lord  Byron.  This  work 
touches  again  on  the  question  of 
man's  perfectibility;  it  is  not, 
however,  so  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  leading  conception  as  in 
virtue  of  its  style.  "  Julian 
and  Maddalo"  is,  I  think,  about 
the  highest  standard  that  we 
possess  of  the  poetical  treatment 
of  ordinary  things — ^two  gentle- 
men meeting,  going  about  the 
Venetian  lagoon  in  their  gondola, 
conversing  and  discussing.  This 
is  not  the  poetry  (such  as  Words- 
worth and  some  others  five  us)  of 
humble  life  and  homely  or  pic- 
turesque incident ;  but  the  beauti- 
fying, by  -poetic  insight  and 
aptitude,  of  what  is  already  cul- 
tivated and  refined,  and  thereby, 
be  it  noted,  all  the  Is^  readily 
available  for  the  purposes  of 
poetry.  "  Prometheus  TJnbound " 
IS  almost  too  great  a  work  to  be 
spoken  of  at  all  in  this  summcOT 
fashion.    It  represents  the  strug- 

fle  of  the  Human  Mind  (for  the 
Vometheus  of  Shelley  is  not,  I 
apprehend,  simply  Man,  but  the 
Mind  of  Man),    in    its    eternally 
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Tenewed  endeavoar,  protest,  and 
persifltenoy,  against  all  the  evU 
that  is  done  under  the  sun,  and 
more  particularly  against  the 
tTrannj  of  ideas — against  those 
perrerted  conceptions  of  natural 
and  spiritual  laws  which  the  poet 
here  embodies  in  the  monarch  of 
the  skies,  Jupiter.  Prometheus 
«ndares  ages  of  agony,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  Greek  legend ; 
but  he  endures  them  unyielding, 
and  finally  even  unyengeful  in 
spirit ;  suffering  has  purged  away 
from  him  the  last  traces  of  in- 
firmity and  wrong.  At  length 
his  seemingly  interminable  pangs 
<x>m6  to  an  end:  the  Mind  has 
conquered  its  tyrants — its  one 
supreme  tyrant—and  Jupiter, 
summoned  by  the  mysterious 
Demogorgon,  or  Eternity,  to  ya- 
<!ate  ms  awful  throne,  descends 
into  the  measureless  abyss.  This 
overthrow  of  Jupiter,  and  un- 
binding of  Prometneus,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  freeing  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  human  race  from 
whatever  obstructs  and  perverts 
their  operations,  or,  to  use  our 
poet's  own  words,  "  from  guilt  and 
pain,"  though  not 
From  chance  and  death  and  muta- 
bility. 
Prometheus  is  re-united  with  his 
bride  Asia — Mind  with  Nature,  or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  with 
Beauty ;  and  the  World  of  Man  is 
renewed,  and  progresses  from 
glory  to  glory.  This  is  the  most 
splendid  expression  which  Shelley 
has  given  to  his  ^eat  dominant 
idea,  the  Perfectibility  of  Human 
Nature ;  that  idea  which  we  found 
to  be  expressed,  not  less  clearly 
though  so  far  less  nobly,  in  hu 
jouthful  work  "Queen  Mab," 
and  again,  with  direct  personal 
emphaisis,  in  '^  Julian  and  Mad- 
dalo."  Even  the  tragedy  of  ''  The 
Oend  "  (strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
•aysowhen  we  call  to  mind  the 
titteriy  horrible  train  of  historical 


incidents  upon  which  it  is  founded) 
is  not  unrelated  to  the  same  idea ; 
for  this  drama  is  made  endurable 
and  majestic  by  exhibiting  the 
superiority  of  the  soul  over  cir- 
cumstance: the  most  atrocious 
outrage,  the  most  tremendous 
crime,  parricide,  do  not  avail  to 
transmute  or  degrade  the  character 
of  Beatrice  Cenci  from  its  inborn 
purity  and  beauty.  Of  "Epi- 
psychidion,"  one  oi  the  most  lovely 
and  most  intangible  poems  in  any 
language,  it  is  agam  extremely 
difficult  to  speak  in  a  sentence  or 
two.  **Epipsychidion'*  may  be 
said  to  represent,  in  a  general 
and  most    sublimated   form,   the 

r'ltual  experience  of  Shelley 
ugh  the  events  of  his  life,  and 
especially  that  love  of  the  uni- 
versal which  he  evermore  longed 
to  realise  and  concentre  in  some 
love  of  the  individual ;  embodying 
in  some  single  form,  some  single 
woman,  all  tiiat  the  soul  and  the 
heart  can  conceive  of  lovely  and 
adorable.  Thus  there  is  a  very 
close  intrinsic  relation  between 
this  poem  and  "  Alastor,"  recently 
spoken  of.  **  Epipsychidion  "  was 
addressed  (as  I  said  in  my  previous 
lecture^  to  the  Countess  Emilia 
Viviaiu,  whom  Shelley  regarded, 
or  chose  for  the  purposes  of  his 
poem  to  regard,  as  the  very  ideal 
ne  had  always  been  seeking.  The 
poem  is  Shelley's  Oantide,  his 
Song  of  Songs.  "The  Triumph 
of  Life"  is  the  only  remaining 
composition  upon  which  I  shaU 
dwell  in  this  curt  analysis.  The 
title  (imitated  from  certain  titles 
adopted  by  Petrarch,  such  as  *'  The 
Triumph  of  Love,"  or  ''of  Death") 
indicates  yery  precisely  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  work ;  but  it  is  only 
after  reflecting  for  a  minute  that 
we  see  in  what  precise  sense  those 
words,  "The  Triumph  of  life,"  are 
to  be  applied.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  triumpkal  but  a  deeply  mournful 
subject   which    Shelley  has  pro- 
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posed  to  himself  to  treat  in  this 
poem ;  the  veiy  core  of  the  satiety 
and  the  dissatisfaction  of  human- 
kind. •  "life,"  in  this  title,  is  to 
be  understood  striotlj  as  mundane 
life,  the  course  of  a  man  or  a 
woman  from  the  cradle  to  the 
graye ;  and  the  "  triumph  "  of  this 
Bfe  is  the  terrible  and  fatal  as- 
cendency which  it  exercises  over 
the  human  spirit  and  frame, 
changing  the  brightness  and 
beauty  of  childhood  and  youth 
into  the  dimness  and  defacement 
of  old  age,  conyerting  love  into 
malignancy,  aspiration  into  dis- 
appomtment,  generosity  into  sel- 
iishness,  a  grand  ambition  into  a 
sordid  one.  This  poem,  therefore, 
may  once  again  be  associated  with 
that  leading  idea  of  Perfectibility 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  **  Queen 
Mab  "  and  the  "  Prometheus  Un-, 
bound;"  only,  whereas  those  works 
shew  the  Evil  finally  overcome  by 
the  Good,  **  The  Triumph  of  life  ^' 
(at  least  the  existing  portion  of  it) 
exhibits  the  nature  and  the  potency 
of  that  Evil  while  yet  it  reims 
subduing  and  unsubdued.  Life, 
in  this  massive  and  mighty  frag- 
ment, is  represented  as  leading 
captive 

All  but  the  sacred  few  who  could  not 

tame 
Their  spirits  to  the  conqueror,  but,  as 

soon 
As  they  had  touched  the  world  with 

living  flame. 
Bled  back  like  eagles  to  their  native 

noon, 
Or  those  who  put  aside  the  ^^ftdem 
Of  earthly  thrones  or  gems. 

Of  those  "sacred  few"  Shelley 
was  himself  indeed  one:  all  too 
soon  after  penning  these  lines, 
and  others  that  have  "touched 
the  world  with  living  flame,"  did 
he  too  "flee  back  to  his  native 
noon." 

Along  with  these  and  his  other 
poems  of  large  scale,  Shelley  has 
left  us  a  multitude  of  lyrics  in 


which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
his  own  susceptibility  to  beauty, 
or  his  power  of  finding,  for  every 
most  lovely  or  subtle  conception  or 
perception,  the  right  kindling  and 
far-reaching  worcb,  and  the  right- 
enchantment  of  musical  sound,  is- 
the  more  exquisite.  Taken  col- 
lectively, his  lyrics  are  indeed 
quite  as  great  an  achiev^nent  as- 
his  most  elaborate  poems.  They 
shew  lyrical  intensity  at  its  acme : 
the  mode  of  seeing  and  presenting- 
things  lyrically — ^the  mode  of  ex- 

Sressing  th«n  in  the  most  oon- 
ensed  and  gem-like  form,  intrinsic, 
imaginative,  and  perfect.  In  trans- 
lation from  other  poets,  he  is  also 
one  of  the  highest  of  masters, 
free,  bright,  ndl  of  the  es-^ 
senlial  truth  of  the  matter, 
genuinely  transfusing  and  re- 
originating.  Nor  should  we  omit 
to  observe  that  he  had,  in  his- 
maturity,  a  hardly  less  sovereign 
command  of  prose  than  of  verse — 
a  like  dear  hold  of  its  resources,  a 
like  living  touch.  His  descriptive 
letters  from  Switzerland  and  from 
Italy — gently  familieur,  spacious^ 
and  minute  in  pictorial  expressive- 
ness— excel,  1  should  suppose, 
everything  else  in  the  English 
language  similar  in  subject :  nor 
is  there  anywhere  a  larger,  more^ 
penetrative,  or  more  ei^ted  dis- 
quisition on  sosthetics  than  his- 
xmcompleted  "  Defence  of  Poetry." 
As  we  are  now  speaking  criti- 
cally, we  should  not  entirely  ignore 
certain  defects  in  Shelley's  poetry : 
such  as  sentiment  running  into* 
sentimentalism ;  ideal  excess,  te- 
nuity, and  vagueness ;  indiflerence- 
in  most  oases  to  the  actualities  of 
life,  and  to  a  definite,  spirit-stirrump^ 
exhibition  of  the  passions;  and 
want  of  firm,  decisive  narrative 
power.  But  these  are  points  on 
whidi  I  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  enlarge.  What  we 
should  now  more  particularly  en- 
deavour to  do  is  to  obtain  8om» 
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notion  of  that  wMoh  oonstitates 
Sh^ey's  essential  poetio  quality 
and  distinction.  On  uds  topiclmaj 
fizst  of  all  dte  his  own  ^rtatemen^ 
contained  in  a  letter  to  Oodwin, 
written  just  after  the  oom^etion 
of  "  The  Revolt  of  Islam."  "  In 
tiiia"  (he  says)  "have  I  long  be- 
lieved that  my  power  consists :  in 
qrmpathy,  ana  that  part  of  the 
imagination  which  relates  to  sen- 
timent and  contemplation.  I  am 
formed,  if  for  anything  not  in 
common  with  the  herd  of  man- 
kindy  to  apprehend  minute  and 
remcrte  distinctions  of  feeling, 
whether  relative  to  external  nature 
or  the  living  beings  which  sur- 
round us,  and  to  communicate  the 
conceptions  which  result  from  con- 
sidering either  the  moral  or  the 
material  universe  as  a  whole.  Of 
course,  I  believe  these  faculties, 
which  |>erhaps  comprehend  all  that 
is  sublime  in  man,  to  exist  venr 
imperfecdy  in  my  own  mind.'' 
Now  this,  one  may  safely  say,  is 
both  a  truer  and  a  better  accoimt 
<rf  the  matter  than  any  which  a 
critic  can  supply ;  still,  we  are  not 
bound  to  limit  ourselves  rigidly  to 
Sh^ey's  own  expressions.  Where 
he  speaks  of  himjself  as  capable  of 
''considering  either  the  moral  or 
flie  material  universe  as  a  whole," 
we  follow  him  tmreservedly,  not 
to  speak  of  other  points ;  but  he 
seems  hardly  to  allow  for,  and 
certainly  not  to  assert  with  suffi- 
cient force,  the  extraordinary 
daring  of  his  mind,  and  its  exalted 
elevation.  He  appears  to  reduce 
his  faculty  overmuch  to  that  sort 
<rf  contemplative,  attentiveobserva- 
tion,  loftv,  no  doubt,  but  not  in- 
tellectually adventurous,  which 
characterises  rather  such  a  poet  as 
Wordsworth  than  such  a  poet  as 
himself.  It  might  perhaps  oe  said 
that  Imagination  combined  with 
Speculation,  and  both  taking  the 
iSnim  of  Beaulrjr,  constitute  the  most 
essential  distinction  of   Shelley's 


poetry.  His  ima^ation  seized, 
upon  all  conceptions,  the  most 
abstract  or  the  most  intense,  and 
gave  th^n  shane  bv  a  use  of  words 
of  wondrous  nexibility  and  sub- 
tlety. His  speculation  was  con- 
tinually at  work,  dictating  and 
controlling  the  entire  scope  of  his 
creations;  for  his  mental  activity 
was  most  keen,  and  concerned  itseUT 
with  large  metaphysical  or  philo- 
sophic ideas,  no  less  than  with 
those  which  belong  more  directiy 
to  the  poetic  domain.  Lastly,  hiii- 
sense  of  the  Beautiftil  was  fine  to 
the  uttermost  degree,  and  invested 
with  music  and  with  poetic  delight 
whatsoever  he  imagdd  forth  or 
speculated.  Mr.  Browning,  writing 
many  years  ago  about  Shelley, 
speaks  of  his  poetry,  with  equal 
height  and  depth  of  language,  as 
''  a  sublime  fragmentary  essay 
towards  a  presentment  of  the 
correspondency  of  the  universe  to 
Deity,  of  the  natural  to  the^ 
spiritual,  and  of  the  actual  to  the- 
ideal." 

Allow  me  to  quote  a  few  other 
scattered  observations  made  by 
Shelley  himself  regarding  his  own 
facxQties  and  doings  as  a  poet. 
•*If  I  imderstand  myself,"  (he 
says)  ''  I  have  written  neither  for 
profit  nor  for  fame.  I  have 
employed  my  poetical  compositions 
and  publications  simply  as  the 
instruments  of  that  sympathy 
between  myself  and  others  which 
the  ardent  and  imbounded  love  L 
cherished  for  my  kind  incited  me 
to  acquire.  .  .  .  The  poet  and 
the  man  are  two  different  natures : 
thoueh  they  exist  together  iikej 
may  be  imconscious  of  each  other, 
and  incapable  of  deciding  on  eack 
other's  powers  and  efforts  by  any 
reflex  act.  The-  decision  of  the- 
cause,  whether  or  no  I  am  a  poet, 
is  removed  from  the  present  time  to- 
the  hour  when  our  posterity  shall 
assemble ;  but  the  court  is  a  very 
severe  one.    .    .    .    The  reviews 
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•of  my  '  Oenci/  on  the  whole,  give 
me  as  much  encouragement  as  e, 
person  of  my  habits  of  thinking 
is  capable  of  receiving  ^m  such 
A  source — which  is  inasmuch  as 
they  coincide  with  and  confirm  my 
own  decisions.  ...  I  could 
be  content  either  with  the  heU  or 
the  paradise  of  poetry;  but  the 
torments  of  its  purgatory  vex  me, 
without  exciting  my  powers  suf- 
ficiently to  put  an  end  to  the 
T^exation.  ...  It  offends  me 
to  see  my  name  classed  among 
those  who  have  no  name.  K  1 
•cannot  be  something  better,  I  had 
rather  be  nothing.  My  motive  was 
never  the  infirm  desire  of  fame ; 
and,  if  I  should  continue  an 
author,  I  feel  that  I  Bhould  desire 
it.  This  cup  is  justly  given  to  one 
only  of  an  age"  [he  alludes 
here  to  LoiS  Byron] — "in- 
-deed,  participation  would  make  it 
worthless ;  and  imf ortunate  they 
who  seek  it  and  find  it  not." 

No.poet,  I  think,  ever  felt  more 
profoundly  than  Shelley  the 
oeauties  and  splendours  of  external 
nature.  He  brought  to  the  con- 
templation of  nature  a  spirit 
steeped  in  ideality.  Hence  ensued 
a  double  process.  To  the  objects 
■of  which  his  senses  were  cognisant 
he  lent  from  his  own  mind  an 
added  halo:  and  they  in  return 
stimulated  his  thoughts,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  continual  Sow  of  images 
and  imaginations.  The  interpene- 
tration  was  mutual  and  incessant. 
If  we  compare  the  sense  of  nature 
in  Shelley  and  in  Byron,  we  may 
say  that  the  former  finds  ideal 
suggestiveness  in  every  scene,  and 
in  all  its  constituent  parts ;  while 
the  latter,  with  a  much  less  acute 
feeling  for  beauty,  and  less  study 
of  inrnvidual  appearances,  has  bis 
^wn  hurge  perception  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature  as  typical 
of,  or  related  to,  the  emotions.  We 
might,  again,  take  two  other  poets 
for    comparison    on     the     same 


grounds ;  and  may  regard  Words- 
worth as  laying  to  heart  the 
meaning  of  nature  and  reading  her 
lessons;  Keats  as  luxuriating  in 
her  fascinations,  her  form  and 
colour,  her  space  and  freshness. 
Of  all  these  four  great  poets, 
Shelley  is,  I  think,  the  one  who 
most  perfectly  responds  to  nature. 
It  is  he  alone  who  (to  use  a 
common  expression)  "  gives  as 
good  as  he  gets ; "  who  matches 
the  external  with  the  internal, 
matter  with  mind,  in  co-equal 
unison.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
pictures  nature  more  accurately, 
but  that  he  more  thoroughly  gifts 
her  with  spirit,  and  amcdgamates 
the  two. 

It  should  be  added  that  what- 
ever Shellev  contemplated  took 
the  colour  of  his  emotions,  as  well 
as  of  his  richly  varied  and  ever 
mobile  thought.  His  emotions 
were  indeed  of  the  most  intense 
keenness;  frequently  even  tending 
to,  and  sometimes  reaching,  the 
morbid.  He  was  tremblingly  sen- 
sitive, and  felt  for  others  and  for 
himself  with  a  poignant  subtlety 
such  as  men  of  ordinary  fibre  can 
barely  conceive.  His  temperament 
was  as  an  ^olian  harp,  which  any 
breeze  could  render  vocal,  and 
which  every  gust  swayed  and 
swept  with  resistless  stress. 

The  general  result  is  a  singular 
degree  of  originality  in  his  poetical 
work.  This  we  scarcely  appreciate 
at  the  present  day,  because  poetxy 
has  come  down  to  us^^  Shelley : 
he  added  something  to  what  he 
found,  and  has  mooufied  the  sum 
total  for  his  successors  and  for 
poetic  readers.  But,  if  we  think 
over  a  few  of  his  performances, 
we  shall  soon  see  how  unlike  they 
are  to  anything  done  by  his  pre- 
decessors; except  that  we  must  no 
doubt  allow  for  a  very  stronr 
influence  of  the  Ghreek  poeticM 
literature  upon  his  own  work — ^now 
as  a  pervadmg  imdertone,  anon  as 
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fdmiahJTig  the  original  upon  which 
particular  poems  of  his  are  directly 
modelled — ^in  eepedal  the  ''Pro« 
metheus  Unbound,"  "Adonais," 
and  '"Hellas."  Even  after  ad- 
mitting this  to  the  full,  ''Pro- 
metheus Unbound"  remains  one 
of  the  most  original,  as  of  the 
most  elerated,  poems  in  any 
language :  and  we  may  run 
through  the  list  of  "  Alastor," 
"  The  Revolt  of  Islam,"  "  Julian 
and  Maddalo,"  "The  Witch  of 
Atlas,"  "  Epipsychidion  "—not  to 
speak  of  some  other  poems  of 
smaller  scale— without  finding  a 
single  precedent  work  to  wMch 
they  present  any  strong  re- 
s^nblimce,  whether  of  general 
conception,  or  of  the  vitalising 
poetic  touch.  Moreover,  though 
Shelley  is  always  unfailingly  him- 
self, there  is  a  very  wide  ran^re  of 
variety  in  the  works  lust  cited, 
and  in  others  of  his  fashioning, — 
'*The  Cenci,"  "The  Masque  of 
Anarchy,"  "The  Triumph  of 
Ldfe,"  and  the  bantering  or 
grotesque  outpourings,  "  Feter 
Bell  the  Third"  and  "(Edipus 
Tyrannus;"  not  to  mention  the 
multitude  of  his  unapproachable 
Ijrics,  and  his  tmmatched  transla- 
tions from  Qrecian,  (German,  and 


I  will  sum  up  what  I  can 
express  about  Shelley's  writings 
by  saying  that  he  imported  into 
poetry,  to  an  unexampled  degree, 
modem  ideas— or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  call  them  the  ideas 
of  the  future— uniting  them  with 
a  marvellous  potency  to  the  forms 
of  beauty  in  great  past  literature 
and  in  nature.  He  thus  combined 
the  New,  the  Old,  and  Uie  Per- 
petual; and  he  znade  of  all  an 
ideal  whole.    I  will  not  call  it  a 

Krfect  whole:   it  is  almost  too 
e  to  be  perfect. 

But  I  must  now  leave  Shelley's 
poems,  and  say  somethinp^  about 
ms  character,  which  was  m  many 


respects  not  less  beautiful  than  hia 
writings. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  within 
the  last  few  years — a  privilege 
not  accorded  to  many  people  of 
late — ^to  see  a  good  deal  of  Captain 
Trelawny,  the  friend  of  Shelley 
in  the  closing  year  of  the  poet's- 
life.  I  have  also  had  some  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Hogg,  the 
lady  who,  being  at  that  time 
married  to  Lieutenant  liVilliams, 
was  almost  in  the  daily  habit  of 
seeing  Shelley  and  his  wife  in  1821 
and  1822,  and  of  whom  he  spoke 
as  realising  the  lovely  conception 
which  he  nad  previously  imper- 
sonated in  the  lady  of  "The 
Sensitive  Plant ; "  and  in  Florence 
in  1873  I  made  the  acouaintance 
of  the  now  aged  Miss  Clairmont, 
the  adoptive  naif -sister  of  Mary 
Shelley,  and  the  almost  constant 
companion  of  her  and  of  the  poet 
from  the  summer  of  1814  onwards.. 
As  regards  Captain  Trelawny, 
I  think  that  the  perfect  affection 
and  admiration  which  he  still 
entertains  for  the  great  poet,  im- 
dimmed  by  age  and  the  lonf  inter- 
val of  years,  full  of  tenderness^ 
and  of  freshness,  form  about  the 
highest  testimony  which  anyone 
at  the  present  day  could  obtain  to 
the  fineness  of  Shelley's  character.. 
Some  of  you  may  know  his  book, 
published  in  1858,  "  BecoUectione 
of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and 
Byron;"  a  most  interesting recordl 
— ^indeed,  a  priceless  one,  so  far 
as  Shelley  is  concerned.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  it  will  be  very 
soon  re-issued,  with  many  ad- 
ditional details.  Trelawny  must 
.  have  been  about  twenty-eight 
years  of  age  when  at  the 
opening  of  1822  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Shelley  in  Pisa, 
and  he  is  now  considerably  tumecE 
of  eiffhty.  He  had  lived  a  roving, 
semi-oarbaric  sea  life,  replete  wSi 
peril  and  adventure,  and  not 
rigidly  heedAil  of  legal  restrictions^ 
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aa  indicated  in  bis  own  powerful 
romance  named  *'  The  Aaventures 
•of  a  Yoimger  Son ;  "  and  he  is  at 
this  time,  on  the  whole,  in  his 
grand  and  scarred  but  unyielding 
old  a^e,  the  most  remarkable 
exam^e  that  I  know  of  strength 
of  body,  strength  of  mind,  and 
49trenffth  of  character,  united.  He 
would.,  therefore,  be  the  very  last 
person  to  admire  Shelley  from  a 
:simply  sentimental  point  of  view ; 
no  mere  gush  of  verse  or  of 
emotion  would  have  oreroome  him. 
This  iron-natured  veteran  has 
i^alked  to  me  by  the  hour  together 
^bout  Shelley — about  his  utter 
fearlessness,  his  total  imseliishness, 
his  ener^,  gentleness,  and  purity, 
his  irresistibly  attaching  qualities. 
J  was  particularly  stru^  with  an 
expression  which  he  once  used  to 
me.  "Lithe  mouth  of  Nelson," 
said  the  old  seaman,  "those  words 
— <  Madam,  I  never  saw  fear,' — 
were  after  all  only  a  phrase; 
Shelley  mi^ht  have  used  the  same 
words,  and  in  his  mouth  they 
would  have  been  literally  true." 
'This  character  of  fearlessness, 
then,  is  one  of  the  prime  distin- 
guishing traits  in  Shelley,  whether 
as  rega^rds  his  temperament  and 
eonduct,  or  his  mind ;  in  opinion 
and  in  execution  alike  he  went 
swift  and  straight  to  the  mark — 
no  compromise  and  no  swerv- 
ing. He  himself  once  said 
to  Trelawny:  "I  always  go  on 
until  I  am  stopped,  and  I  never  am 
stopped."  Tnis,  of  itself,  would 
be  nothing  astonishing,  for  there 
are  many  men,  more  or  less 
able,  of  this  downright,  absolute 
charactor;  what  is  noticeable 
is  its  combination,  in  Shelley, 
with  that  extreme  and  even  ex- 
cessive sensitiveness — a  tremulous, 
shrinking,  girlish  susceptibility 
—which  we  have  already  ODserved 
in  his  writings,  and  which 
was  fully  as  conspicuous  in  his 
Jiature  and  demeanour.     And   I 


may  here  add  that,)  if  lifelong 
calumny  and  insult  can  embitter 
the  heart,  and  if  continuous  pub- 
lic neelect  of  the  writings  of  a 
man  of  the  loftiest  poetic  genius 
can  trouble  his  sereni^ — al- 
though, in  fact,  Shelley  was  nerved 
to  meet  all  these  vexations  un- 
flinchingly— ^his  sensitiveness  was 
more  than  amply  kept  in  exerc  se. 
So  far  as  his  feelings  went,  and 
his  endeavours  too,  Shelley  had, 
no  doubt,  something  of  the  temper 
of  a  reformer;  but  a  reformer 
needs  too  much  toughness,  too 
much  willingness  to  attain  great 
ends  by  rough  and  ready  means, 
if  no  others  will  serve,  and  to  be 
content  at  last  with  some  modi- 
cum of  practical  success,  however 
distant  from  the  first-imagined 
goal.  Shelley,  therefore,  with 
something  of  the  temper  of  a  re- 
former, had  much  more  that  of 
a  martyr-— of  the  maa  who  enter- 
tains and  promulgates  deep 
convictions,  and  will  take  no  demal 
of  them,  and  holds  all  the 
faster  to  them  the  more  affliction 
and  obloquy  they  bring  upon  him, 
and  who  is  fully  preparea  to  live 
by,  and  if  needf lu,  die  for  th^n, 
imdisguisM  and  unabated.  But 
after  all  the  martyr  is  none  the 
less  a  reformer  too ;  the  martyr 
in  his  own  generation,  who  holds 
up  a  great  idea  and  sets  his  life  at 
nought  for  it,  becomes  the  re- 
former at  a  later  day.  His  works 
live  after  him,  his  influence 
broadens  and  deepens,  and  his 
example  animates ;  and  the  cause 
for  which  he  had  sacriflced  him- 
self is  all  the  nearer  to  ito  triumph. 
The  great  defect  of  Shelley's 
character  was,  I. think,  presump- 
tion; though  even  this  serious 
blexmsh  was  partiy  attributeble  to 
his  unselfish  enthusiasm  for  cer- 
tain ideas.  He  had  no  respect  for 
anything  that  he  found  establiBhed, 
as  such,  nor  for  external  authorify 
of   whatever  kindr^parental  ocoi* 
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trd,  scholastic  guidance,  or  that 
ahadowy  yet  rery  real  somethings 
"the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors." 
Of  all  things,  what  he  most  ab- 
horred and  denotmced  was  ^  cus- 
tom ; "  the  unreasoning,  unloying, 
sheepish  habit,  "  follow  your 
leader;  "  the  conformity  to  wliat  is 
found  existing,  simply  because  it 
does  exist.  "  Obedience"  (he 
says  in  an  unpubHshed  letter), 
**  were  society  as  I  could  wish  it, 
is  a  word  which  ought  to  be  with- 
out meanine."  And,  in  another 
letter  of  me  same  series,  '^I 
would  take  my  own  opinion,  par- 
ticularly when  it  springs  from  my 
own  reasonings  and  feelings,  be- 
fore that  of  any  man."  l^tii  of 
these  rather  decided  utterances 
belong  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age. 

He  could,  indeed,  take  admoni- 
tbn  submissively — ^he  did  so  from 
Oodwin,  even  before  he  had  made 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  that 
bold  theoriser;  but  he  would  only 
concede  or  obey  when  he  chose  to 
do  so,  and  would  neither  accept 
dictation  from  others,  nor  postpone, 
in  deference  to  others,  the  acting 
out  of  any  notion  or  project  of  his 
own.  We  see  this  in  his  printing 
the  audacious  pamphlet  which  led 
to  his  exptilsion  from  Oxford ;  in 
his  marrying  Harriet  Westbrook 
when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  without  in  any  way  consulting 
ms  parents ;  in  his  afterwards  leav- 
ing Harriet  when  he  had  f  dlen  in 
love  with  Mary  Godwin;  and  in 
many  of  the  minor  incidents  of 
his  life.  We  should  alwa]^  re- 
member, however,  that  that  l^e  was 
a  very  short  one—he  died  before 
he  was  quite  thirty  years  of  age. 
We  have  therefore  only  the  career 
of  a  young  man  to  contemplate ;  and 
M  presumption,  precipitation,  self- 
▼iU,  are  among  the  most  prominent 
defects  of  youth,  the  proportion 
which  they  occupy  in  Shelley's 
^  is  excessive..    Had  he  lived 


even  to  middle  age,  this  proportion 
would  no  doubt  have  diminished, 
and  an  overweening  youth  might 
have  served  as  the  background 
and  parUy  the  foil  to  a  self- 
possessed  maturity.  This  blemish 
in  Shelley's  character  was  very 
dearly  and  neatiy  hit  off  by 
GkKiwin,  in  one  of  the  letters 
which  he  sent  to  dissuade  the  poet 
from  persistimr  in  his  Irish  ex- 
pedition for  Oatholic  Emancipa- 
tion and  Bepeal  of  the  Union. 
'^  As  far  as  I  can  vet  penetrate  into 
your  character,"  wrote  Gbdwin, 
'^I  conceive  it  to  exhibit  an  extra- 
ordinary assemblage  of  lovely 
qualities,  not  without  considerable 
defects.  The  defects  do  and  always 
have  arisen  chiefly  from  this 
source — that  you  are  still  very 
young,  and  that,  in  certain  essential 
respects,  you  do  not  sufficientiy 
perceive  that  you  are  so." 

Another  fault  in  Shelley's  lif e, 
but  one  which  had  perhaps  less 
to  do  with  the  basis  of  his 
character,  was  his  inconstancy 
in  love.  Though  we  may  con- 
sent to  make  various  allow- 
ances, abstract  and  pradical,  for 
his  conduct  in  leavmg  Harriet 
and  connecting  himself,  with  Mary, 
we  cannot  vindicate  it ;  nor  is  tms 
the  only  instance  in  which  his 
affections  were  variable,  although 
he  appears  to  have  been  especiafiy 
free  &om  any  irregular  impulses 
of  mere  passion  api^  from  refined 
sentiment.  In  fact,  in  love  as  in 
sx>eculation,  he  was  fidl  of  the 
most  ideal  aspirations,  scarcely 
capable  of  finding  an  actual  object 
to  match  with  them ;  this  was  the 
very  cause  of  his  partial  in- 
constancy. His  own  case  was  not 
unlike  that  of  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  of  whom  he  wrote, 
with  nice  insight  into  character, 
that  '<  it  was  hardly  possible  for  a 

Serson  of  the  extreme  subtiety  and 
elicaoy  of  her  imderstanding  and 
affections  to  be  quite  since^aad 
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constant."  To  Mary  he  seems  to 
have  been  undeviatingly  true  in 
all  practical  respects :  the  lesson 
which  the  melancholy  fate  of 
Harriet  su^^ted  had,  I  have 
reason  to  b^eve,  been  deeply  laid 
to  heart  by  him. 

Abstemious,  living  chiefly  on 
bread  and  water,  with  a  few  fruits 
and  vegetables,  for  he  hardly  ever 
drank  any  fermented  liquor  and 
seldom  ate  animal  food,  studious 
and  retired,  indulging  in  no  expen- 
sive luxuries,  and  wholly  averse 
from  the  ordinary  train  of  social 
amusements  and  cUstractions,  Shel- 
ley was  nobly  conspicuous  for 
generosity,  and  for  unwearied 
personal  beneficence.  For  this 
sortof  self- denial  and  self-devotion, 
he  was  equally,  and  I  might  say 
perfectly,  admirable.  He  was  not 
simply  one  of  those  closet  philan- 
thropists whose  sympathy  with 
the  poor  and  needy,  the  sick  and 
sufiferinff,  finds  vent  in  written 
and  printed  words,  which  may 
redound  quite  as  much  to  the 
public  creoit  of  the  writer  him- 
self as  to  the  practical  advan- 
tage of  lus  clients.  Out  of  his 
moderate  income,  he  made  an 
allowance  of  £100  a  year  for  a 
time  to  his  friend  Mr.  Peacock; 
he  presented  £1400  in  one  sum  to 
his  other  cherished  friend,  Leigh 
Hunt,  besides  minor  amounts  at 
various  dates ;  he  produced  large 
sums,  I  believe  about  £6000  m 
all,  to  pay  off  Godwin's  debts ;  he 
proffered  £100  down  to  further  a 
project  which  he  had  at  heart  in 
1817  for  the  public  good,  and 
which  he  embodied  in  a  printed 
**  Proposal  for  putting  Beform  to 
the  Vote  throughout  the  Country ; " 
he  started  in  1819  a  plan  for  con- 
structing a  steamer,  which  would 
have  been  the  very  first  to  navi- 
gate the  Gulf  of  Lyons, — ^he  him- 
self finding  the  money,  of  course  a 
oonsideraDle  amount,  and  leaving 
all  the  prospective  profits  to  his 


friend  and  coadjutor,  a  youthful 
engineer.  I  need  not  cite  other 
instances  of  liberality;  the  fore- 
going are  but  a  few  out  of  many. 
Then,  as  to  his  personal  exertions^ 
he  walked  a  London  hospital  with 
the  view  of  acquiring  sufficient 
medical  knowledge  for  attending* 
the  poor  in  his  own  vicinity ;  when 
settled  in  1817  at  Great  Mario w»  in 
Buckinghamshire,  he  did  all  he 
could  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
local  lacemakers  and  others,  visit- 
ing their  cottafl^s  reckless  of  the 
danger  of  infection,  and  thus 
catching  a  bad  attack  of  ophthal- 
mia ;  he  would  literally  **  give  the 
shoes  off  his  feet "  to  some  foot- 
sore wayfarer,  and  re-enter  his 
own  home  shoeless;  and  at  the 
very  close  of  his  life,  when  he  was 
temporarily  settled  in  his  out- 
landish Casa  Magni  on  the  Gulf  of 
Spezia,  he  would  still  go  about 
nursing  and  succouring  the  sick. 

The  greatest  literary  contem- 
poraries of  Shelley  in  this  country 
were  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Scott,  Byron,  and  Keats :  I  speak 
only  of  writers  of  the  poetic  or 
inventive  order.  It  appears  to  me 
that,  notwithstanding  certain 
aberrations  in  his  conduct  from 
the  strict  line  of  right  and  of 
reason,  we  find  in  Snelley  more 
that  we  can  at  once  love  and  ap- 
prove than  in  any  one  of  these 
five  preeminent  men.  Wordsworth 
was  rational  and  high-minded, 
but  not  sympathetic ;  he  does  not 
engage  our  affection,  nor  even 
command  our  interest,  in  any 
great  degree.  Ck>leridKe  lacked 
vigour  of  character,  fuid  a  strong 
purpose  in  life;  not  to  dweU 
mvidiously  upon  any  positively 
censurable  detail  in  his  conduct. 
Scott,  full  of  force  and  energy, 
uprieht  and  honourable,  delighting 
in  the  delights  of  a  manly  ana 
social  life,  generous  and  free  from 
effotism,  was  nevertheless  common- 
place in   his   leading  aims ;    no 
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sjdendid  ambition,  no  glorious 
unreason^  no  world-embracing  as- 
prations,  diyerted  his  gaze  from 
practical  successes — large  enough 
in  a  lifetime,  small  indeed  from 
the  retrospect  of  the  grave.  Bjrron, 
with  his  ma^piificent  powers  and 
undying  achierements,  capable, 
too,  of  a  heroic  act  such  as  his 
joining  the  expedition  for  the 
expulsion  of  theTiirks  from  Greece, 
was  not  a  man  to  be  esteemed 
when  we  apply  the  moral  test ;  nor 
were  even  the  lovable  elements  in 
his  character  at  all  comparable  to 
those  which  made  SheUej  the  idol 
of  all  who  associated  closely  wi^ 
him.  Finally,  of  Keats,  dying  as 
he  did  when  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  we  can  say  little  personally. 
He  may  have  had  the  finest 
qualities,  as  he  certainly  possessed 
the  richest  poetic  endowments ; 
but  not  much  can  be  asserted 
about  him  beyond  his  enthusiasm 
for  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art, 
and  the  ardour  of  the  amorous 
passion  which  had  seized  him 
shortly  before  disease  made  hiTp 
wretched,  and  death  came  to  his 
relief. 

I  must  next  say  a  few  words  re- 
garding Shelley's  personal  appear- 
ance, and  his  opinions.  There  is 
no  good  |>ortrait  of  him  extant — 
none  which  satisfies  those  who 
knew  him,  or  which  commends 
itself  to  the  eye  of  an  artist.  His 
face,  however,  is  well  known  from 
portraits,  such  as  they  are,  and  it 
must  have  been  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful one,  in  point  of  delicacy  and 
spirituality;  in  truth,  too  dedicate 
and  too  spiritual  for  perfect  mas- 
culine form.  He  also  preserved 
to  the  last,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, a  juvenile,  almost  boyish 
aspect;  although  fi^ey  streaks  had, 
from  a  very  early  period,  come 
amid  his  rich,  abundant,  wavy 
brown  hair.  This  was  always 
characteristic  of  Shelley.  If  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  looked 


twenty,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
looked  as  much  like  fifteen ;  and 
when,  at  that  affe,  he  was 
figuring  as  a  politiofld  a^tator  and 
national  regenerator  in  Dublin, 
his  ingenious  Irish  man-servant, 
Dan,  gave  out,  unbidden,  that 
Shelley  really  was  only  fifteen 
years  old — ^knowing  the  impressi- 
ble natures  and  vivid  fantasies  of 
his  countrymen.  The  poet  was 
strong,  active,  and  tall  (nearly 
5  feet  11),  yet  slieht,  narrow- 
chested,  and  with  a  kind  of  stoop 
in  the  shoulders.  The  eves  were 
the  most  remarkable  ot  his  fea- 
tures, prominent,  dark-blue,  very 
open  and  fixed  :  '*  Shelley's  great 
stag-eyes"     is     the     expressive 

Phrase  that  I  have  heard  used  by 
'relawny,  who  speaks  of  how 
those  eyes  would  seem  to  fix  him 
from  a  long  distance  off  as  he 
passed  along  the  Lungamo,  or 
riverside  thoroughfare  of  Pisa. 
His  voice  was  less  pleasant  than 
his  looks,  being  frequently  strained 
and  high  pitched.  Tet  it  was 
capable  of  much  expressive  modu- 
lation ;  and  in  conversational 
eloquence  Shelley  was  highly 
remarkable.  His  gestures  were 
abrupt,  but  often  graceful.  He 
was  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term  a  finished  gentleman,  and 
ladies  regarded  him  as  particularly 
fascinating.  An  intense  delight 
in  heat,  whether  of  sunshine  or  of 
firelight,  remained  one  of  his  life- 
long peculiarities. 

&ere  is  one  account  of  Shelley's 
appearance  and  manner  which  has 
been  very  frequently  quoted ;  but 
it  is  so  highly  charaoteristio  that  I 
must  reintroduce  it  here.  I  mean 
the  narrative  which  Trelawnv  has 
given  of  his  first  meeting  with  the 

rt  in  Pisa.  **  The  Wuliamses," 
says,  ''received  me  in  their 
earnest  cordial  manner.  We  had 
a  ereat  deal  to  communicate  to 
eacn  other,  and  were  in  load  and 
animated  oonversation  when  I  was 
-         ^^ 
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rather  put  out  by  obserying  in  the 
passage  near  the  open  door,  oppo- 
site to  where  I  sat,  a  pair  of  flit- 
tering eyes  steadily  fixed  on  mine ; 
it  was  too  dark  to  make  out  whom 
they   belonged    to.      With    the 
acuteness    of     a    woman,     Mrs. 
Williams's  eyes  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  mine,   and,  fi^oing  to  the 
doorway,     she    laughin^y    said, 
"Come  in,  Shelley,  it's  only  our 
friend  Tre  just  arrived."    Swiftly 
gliding  in,  blushing  like  a  girl,  a 
tall  thin  stripling  held  out  both 
his  hands ;  and,  although  I  could 
hardly  beUcTe — as  I  looked  at  his 
flushed,  feminine,  and  artless  face 
— ^that  it  could  be  the  poet,  I  re- 
turned his  warm  pressure.     After 
the  ordinary  greetings  and  courte- 
sies, he  sat  down  and  listened.    I 
was     silent    from    astonishment. 
Was  it  possible  this  mild-looking, 
beardless    boy    could      be     the 
veritable  monster  at  war  with  all 
the  world  ?  excommunicated  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  deprived 
of  his  civil  ris^hts  by  the  fiat  of  a 
grim  Lord    Chancellor,  discarded 
by  every  member  of  his  family, 
and  denoimced  by  the  rival  sages 
of  our  literature  as  the  founder  of 
a  Satanic  school?      I  could  not 
believe  it ;  it  must  be  a  hoax.    He 
was  habited  like  a  boy,  in  a  black 
jacket    and    trowsers    which    he 
seemed  to  have  outgrown ;  or  his 
tailor,  as  is  the  custom,  had  most 
shamefully    stinted    him    in    his 
'sizings.'      Mrs.    Williams     saw 
my  embarrassment,  and,  to  relieve 
me,  asked  Shelley  what  book  he 
had    in    his  hand.     'Calderon's 
<  Magico  Prodigioso.'   I  am  trans- 
lating some  passages  in  it.'     '  Oh, 
read  it  to  us !'    Shoved  off  from 
the  shore  of  commonplace  incidents 
that  could  not  interest  him,  and 
iairly  launched  on  a  theme  that 
did,  he  instantly  became  oblivious 
of  everything  but  the  book  in  his 
[hand.     The  masterly  manner  in 
fphioh  he  analysed  the  genius  Of 


the  author,  his  lucid  interpretation, 
of  the  stoiy,  and  the  ease  witlx 
which    he    translated     into    oiur 
language   the    most    subtle    and 
imaginative     passages     of     the 
Spanish  poet,  were  marvellous,  a3 
was    his    command   of    the    two 
lan^ages.  After  this  touch  of  his 
qusdity,  I  no  longer  doubted  his 
identity.    A  dead  silence  ensued. 
Looking  up,  I  asked,  'Where  is 
he?'    Mrs.  WiUiams  said,  '  Who? 
Shelley?    Oh,  he  comes  and  mea 
like  a  spirit,  no  one  knows  wnen 
or     where.'      Presently    he     re- 
appeared with  Mrs.  Shelley."     I 
snould   like  to  quote  «omething 
also  from  Mr.  Jefferson  Hogg.  He 
is,    in    his   way,    as    grapMo    as 
Trelawny,   but    much    more  dis- 
cursive and  less  condensed;  less 
reasonable  also,  and  addicted  to 
constant  raillery  which  is  seldom 
without  a  spice— often  a  very  large 
spice — of  exaggeration.   Yet  I  am 
convinced    he    has    touched    off 
Shelley  to  the  life  in  many  respects ; 
banteringly,     but     acutely,     and 
affectionately  too.     Lideed,   Tre- 
lawny told   me  that,  having  first 
read    Hogg's    book     only    quite 
lately,  after  I  had  made  his  own 
personal  acquaintance  in  1869,  he 
recognised  beyond  dispute,  in  the 
extremely   youthful    Shelley    de- 
picted by  Hoffg,  the  very  same 
man  whom,  at  the  dose  of  his  brief 
career,  he  himself  had  known  and 
loved  in  Italy.    From  Hog^  I  will 
not    borrow    any    description    of 
Shelley's  personal  appearance;  but 
may  refer  to  his  laughable  obser- 
vations on  the  way  in  which  the 
impulsive     young     genius,     con- 
tinually flitting  about  various  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Qreat 
Britain  and   Ireland,   and  after- 
wards of  the  Continent,  with  no 
very  cop;ent  motive  for  so  doing, 
would  mcessantly  profess  that  he 
had  settied  down  ''for  ever"  at 
each  of  his  transient  halting-fdaces. 
Or  againr^is.  piUJ  ^au^or's   own 
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words:  "  To  be  always  in  a  hwny 
was  Bjsahe's jmnd  and  first  rule 
of  conduct  His  second  canon  of 
practical  wisdoln — and  this  lie 
esteemed  hardly  less  important 
than  the  former — ^was  to  make  a 
mystery  of  everything,  to  treat  as 
a  profound  secret  matters  mani- 
fest, patent,  and  fiiUy  known  to 
eyerybody.  A  lively  fancy,  whi A 
imagined  difficulties  and  created 
obstacles  where  none  existed,  was 
the  true  cause  of  a  course  of 
dealing  that  was  troublesome  and 
iajurious  to  himself  and  to  all 
connected  with  him." 

And  now,  very  briefly,  as  to 
Shelley's  opinions.  Mr.  Hogg, 
whocontinued  to  see  him  up  to  1 81 7 
or  thereabouts,  when  the  poet  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  but  who 
never  set  eyes  on  him  afterwards, 
and  from  whom  I  have  just  cited 
the  two  chief  rules  of  conduct  with 
which  he  credits  his  friend,  has 
recorded  likewise  his  two  chief 
standards  of  opinion.  ''I  knew 
Shelley,"  he  says,  "more  in- 
timately than  any  man,  but  I 
never  could  discern  in  him  more 
than  two  fixed  principles.  The 
first  was  a  strons^,  irrepressible  love 
of  liberty ;  of  liberty  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  somewhat  after  the 
pattern  of  the  ancient  republics, 
without  reference  to  tiie  fSnglish 
Constitution,  respecting  whicn  he 
knew  little  and  carc^  nothing, 
heeding  it  not  at  aU.  The  second 
was  an  equally  ardent  love  of 
toleration  of  all  opinions,  but  more 
especially  of  religious  opinions — 
of  toleration*  complete,  entire, 
universal,  unlimited :  as  a  deduc- 
tion and  corollary  from  which 
latter  principle  he  felt  an  intense 
abhorrence  of  persecution  of  every 
kind,  public  or  private."  Such  is 
Hoeg's  comprehensive  account  of 
Shdey's  principles :  personal  and 
political  liberty,  religious  and 
absolute  Toleration,  And  no  doubt 
these  are  two  of  the  ideas  which 


one  traces  throughout  the  poet's 
writings,  dominant  and  intense; 
his  mental  horizon  expands,  the 
inferences  and  deductions  of  his 
reason  waver  and  shift  from  time 
to  time,  but  these  great  principles 
remain  intact.  There  is,  nowever, 
a  broader  and  loftier  conception 
than  bare  liberty  or  simple  tolera- 
tion, to  which  Shelley  paid  earnest, 
passionate,  lifelong  nomage:  it 
18  that  which  he  nas  expressed 
tmder  the  name  "Intellectual 
Beauty."  Among  the  earliest 
poems  of  his  manhood  is  one 
entitled  "Hymn  to  Intellectual 
Beauty ;"  a  very  fine  poem,  and  a 
singularly  noble  one,  and  of  no 
sli^t  importsmce  in  its  directly 
biographic  character.  Mind,  soul, 
or  spirit,  the  power 'whereby  we 
are  cognisant  of  ourselves  and  of 
the  universe — ^mind  limitless  and 
supreme-— this  it  was  which  ruled 
the  depths  of  his  beinff  as  the  moon 
rules  the  tides ;  mind  which  is  a 
law  to  itself,  and  which  can  only 
find  its  fuU  scope  and  fruition 
when  that  law  of  its  own  beinff  is 
perfected  not  into  truth  alone  but 
into  beauty.  "Man,"  he  writes 
in  this  hymn, 

Man  were  immortal  and  omnipotent. 
Didst  thou,  unknown  and  awful  as 

thou  art. 
Keep  with  thy  gjlorious  train   firm 

state  within  his  heart. 

And  he  speaks  of  himself — no 
doubt  with  substantial  truth — as 
having  in  boyhood  received,  as  it 
were,  a  sudden  revealing,  an  over- 
shadowing of  this  spirit  of  Intel- 
lectual B^uty : — 

I  vowed  that  I  would  dedicate  my 

powers 
To  tnee  and  thine  :  have  I  not  kept 

my  vow  t 
With   neating  heart  and    streaming 

eyes,  even  now 
I  call  the  phantoms  of  a  thousand  hours 
Each  from  his  voiceless  grave.    .    .     . 
They  know  that  never  jov  illmned 

my  brow,  *-^ 
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Unlinked    with    liope   that    thou 

wonlcUtfree 
This  world  from  its  dark  slayery. 

Or  I  might  quote  from  his  first 
serious  poetio  effort,  *'  Queen 
Mab":— 

Throughout  this  Taried  and  eternal 

world, 
Soul  is  the  only  element,  the  block 
That  for  uncounted  ages  has  remained. 
The  moveless  pillar  of  a  mountain's 

weight 
Is  active  living  spiirit.     Every  grain 
Is  sentient  bou  m  unity  and  part, 
And  the  minutest  atom  comprehends 
A  world  of  loves  and  hatreds. 

But  to  return  to  the  two  prac- 
tical regulative  principles — ^Liber^ 
and  Toleration.  Shelley,  for  his 
own  part,  asserted  this  liberty, 
and  made  demands  upon  this  tole- 
ration, to  the  uttermost.  I  have 
said  that  in  early  youth  he  was  a 
Materialist ;  but  cdEterwards  he  was 
certainly  much  more  an  Imma- 
teriaHst,  adhering,  yet  not  with 
rigid  conformity,  to  the  philosophy 
of  Berkeley,  or  veering  between 
him  and  Spinosa.  One  of  his 
fragmentary  essays,  named  ^'On 
life," — written  no  one  knows  at 
what  precise  date — contains  the 
following  passage: — **I  am  one 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  refuse 
my  assent  to  the  conclusions  of 
those  philosophers  who  assert  that 
nothing  exists  but  as  it  is  perceived. 
Materialism  is  a  seducine  system 
to  young  and  superficial  minds. 
It  allows  its  disciples  to  talk,  and 
dii^enses  them  from  thinking. 
But  I  was  discontented  with  sudi 
a  view  of  things  as  it  afforded. 
Man  is  a  being  of  high  aspirations, 
looking  botiii  before  and  after, 
whose  thoughts  wander  throiigh 
eternity,  d?«^lftiTTiiTig  alliance  with 
transience  and  decay,  incapable  of 
imagining  to  himself  annihilation, 
existing  but  in  the  future  and  the 
past — ^being,  not  what  he  is,  but 
what  he  has  been  and  shall  be. 
'Whatever  may  be  his  true  and 


final  destination,  there  is  a  spirit 
within  him  at  enmity  with  notmng- 
ness  and  dissolution.  This  is  the 
character  of  all-  Hfe  and  being. 
Each  is  at  once  the  centre  and  the 
drcimif  erence ;  the  point  to  which 
all  things  are  referred,  and  the 
line  in  which  all  things  are  con- 
tained. Such  contemplations  as 
these  Materialism,  and  the  x>opular 
philosophy  of  mind  and  matter^ 
alike  forbid ;  they  are  only  consis- 
tent with  the  intellectual  system.'^ 
But  Shelley  oould  never,  either 
to  his  own  mind  or  to  others,  be 
rigid  and  pragmatic  on  these  vast 
topics  of  speculation.  The  mys- 
teries of  the  universe,  the  mysteries 
of  the  origin  of  things  and  of 
mind,  he  found  unfathomable, 
and  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  so 
finding  and  leaving  them.  He 
always  continued  opposed,  not 
only  to  reliffious  intolerance,  but 
to  religious  dogma  and  prescription 
of  all  kinds;  but  to  call  him 
simply  an  atheist  in  his  maturer 
years  would  be  certainly  a  crude 
and  partly  a  misleading  term.  He 
became,  perhaps,  rather  pantheist 
than  atheist.  He  believed  pas- 
sionately in  good;  he  hungered 
and  thinted  to  make  the  low  of 
love  the  law  of  his  own  life,  and 
of  mankind.  In  immortality  also 
he  had  a  certain  real  and  even 
fervid  belief,  but  it  was  not  a 
belief  resting  upon  argument  or 
susceptible  of  demonstration;  to 
him  it  was  a  vast  and  intense  but 
imdefined  and  insecure  presump- 
tion, arising  out  of  the  natui^ 
and  especiafiy  out  of  the  desires^ 
of  the  numan  spirit.  His  political 
foresight  and  sagacity  were  really 
considerable ;  and  I  might  say  the 
same  of  his  political  moderation, 
although,  as  regards  ultimate  as- 
pirations, no  one  ever  had  a  more 
vivid  enthusiasm  or  more  limitless 
conceptions.  In  intellectual  matters 
generally^  we  should  remember 
that  Shelley  was  the  heir — ^it  might 
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be  said  the  orphaned  heir— of  the 
French  Bevolution.  His  mind 
was  just  beginning  to  expand 
^when  the  glorious  lonjrings  and 
insatiable  efforts  of  the  Kevolntion 
were  visibly  exhaTisted  and  cowed 
down,  and,  in  England  especially, 
were  objects  of  the  most  deadly 
general  abhorrence.  But  Shelley's 
epirit  ignited  in  the  divine  fire  hid 
under  sullenly  deceptive  yet  still 
terrible  ashes ;  and  he,  of  all  poets, 
is  the  one  who  has  most  trans- 
mitted that  devouring  flame, 
purified  into  splendour  of  radiant 
neat  and  light,  to  succeeding 
ages. 

This  gives  us  to  some  extent 
Shelley's  position  in  poetical  and 
in  European  literature.  But  I  am 
fain  to  fflance  onward  yet  a  little, 
and  endeavour  to  express  to  my 
own  mind  and  to  yours  his  personal 
integral  station  in  the  Pantheon 
of  our  race.  In  this  his  chiuracter 
<x)unts  for  something — ^his  poetry 
for  much  more :  Ihe  two  togetiier 
make  up  the  indivisible  unit.  I 
think  that  our  debt  to  Shelley — 
the  debt  that  we  of  the  later  nme- 
teenth  century  owe,  and  that  our 
descendants  for  an  indefinite  series 
of  years  will  continue  owing — is 
much  greater  than  can  be  assessed 
•even  by  recounting  and  dilating 
en  the  transcendent  splendours  of 
his  poetry.  It  is  a  limitless  debt. 
We  men  of  the  modem  years 
needed  some  writer  of  the  imagina- 
tive or  poetic  order  whom  we 
430uld  regard  as  an   Ideal;    one 


whom  our  minds  would  naturally 
invest  with  something  of  that 
abstract  beauty,  that  perfected 
exaltation  of  type,  ^lat  we  find  in 
antique  art.  Snelley  responds  to 
this  demand.  He  is  as  truly  an 
ideal  type  in  modem  poetic  intel- 
lect as  the  Apollo  Belvedere  in 
ancient  godhood,  or  Dante  in 
Catholic  MedifiBvalism.  His  person 
and  youth,  his  adventures  and 
misfortunes,  his  character,  his 
intellect,  his  speculations  and 
aspirations, — above  all,  his  poetiy 
— mvite  and  compel  a  certam  en- 
thusiastic homage  which  we  could 
not  in  equal  measure  bestow  upon 
any  other  poet  of  the  recent  ages. 
Byron  and  Gothe  come  nearest 
to  asserting  a  rival  claim ;  each  of 
these  mighty  spirits  is  indeed  in 
his  way  a  type  not  less  absolute 
than  Shelley.  But  they  supply 
tvpes  of  a  different  kind :  Byron, 
the  tameless  personal  pride  of 
genius;  Qothe,  the  personal  lord- 
ship of  mind  over  all  its  sur- 
roundings, embracing  them  all, 
refi;arding  and  disregarding  them 
alL  Neither  has  the  self-devotion 
of  Shelley — ^his  intense  singleness 
of  aim,  and  rapture  of  anticipation. 
In  Shelley  alone — ^the  ardent,  the 
suffering  Shelley — ^we  find  that 
radiant  semblance  of  the  personal 
pang  merged  into  the  world-wide 
sympathy — ^the  plaintive  inner 
voice  which  passmg  through  the 
whole  diapason  of  the  som,  be- 
comes the  trumpet-call  of  the 
future  and  of  man 
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^qrel  a$i  r6  avrov  tKcurro^  ^{ffipoKop. 
t6  ijfiifrv  iavTiiiv  J^firtSffiv, 

nAATON.  2v/iiro^tov. 


In  September  of  last  year  there 
died  at  an  English  sea-side  resort 
the  wife  of  a  German  Professor, 
and  distinguished  worker  in  the 
field  of  chemical  research.  Within 
two  hours  he  committed  suicide. 
For  nearly  ten  years  the  pair  had 
been  married,  and  their  lives 
had  ^own  together.  There  was 
nothing  singmar  about  either, 
but  when  his  wife,  in  whom  his 
gentler  existence  had  been  bound 
up,  had  passed  from  him,  the 
man,  though  he  had  many  affec- 
tionate friends,  was  conscious  that 
he  WHS  alone. 

He  was  in  his  forty-fifth  year, 
had  been  a  student  of  Bonn  and 
Gottingen,  where  he  shewed  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  his  labora- 
tory work ;  and  had  continued  his 
labours  at  Paris,  at  Berlin,  and  at 
Universiiy  College,  London. 

His  imion,  many  things  led  his 
friends  to  conjecture,  hs^  much  of 
the  romantic  character,  though  the 
lady  was  not  young  or  possessed 
of  any  special  personal  attractions. 
But  none  failed  to  appreciate  that 
her  charm  lav  in  her  extreme  good- 
ness and  amiability. 

The  only  doud  upon  the 
marriage  was  an  illness  of  the 
lady,  from  which  she  never  entirely 
recovered.  This  distracted  her 
husband  and  hindered  his  scientific 
pursuits,  though  with  unconquer- 


able enthusiasm  and  endurance 
he  strove  to  continue  them.  All 
limits,  say  his  friends,  were  con- 
trary  to  his  nature. 

From  the  different  sources  col- 
lected in  Hofmann's  memoir  of  him, 
we  gather  that  he  was  a  man  of 
extreme  modesty,  large  affection^ 
open-heartedness,  candour,  and 
much  cheerfulness.  Amongst 
friends  he  overflowed  with  re- 
partee, and  had  prose  and  verse  at 
his  fingers'  ends.  By  no  meana 
averse  from  pleasure,  he  never 
indulged  in  any  excess.  His  creed 
in  pmitics  and  religion  was  an 
amiable  radicalism,  which  came 
from  the  heart ;  he  had  an  honest 
belief  in  the  capacity  of  man  for 
good  improvement.  Of  powerful 
mind  and  great  sincerity  of 
character,  he  was  singularly  free 
from  selfishness,  and  full  of  solici- 
tude and  thought  for  others. 

The  stream  of  humanity  which 
ever  flowed  through  his  whole 
being  is  the  quality  that  his 
friends  most  dwell  on. 

He  was^f  no  petulant  nature, 
and  as  he  matured,  the  friends  of 
his  youth  found  him  less  restless^ 
moderated  in  his  views,  and  more 
serious  and  definite  in  his  work. 
He  was  of  an  even  humour,  that 
the  f  ailuro  of  an  experiment  only 
troubled  for  an  instant.  With  a 
will  bef  oro  which  no  sacrifice  wa& 
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too  great  in  the  oatiBe  of  adenoe, 
&II  near  after  he  would  make 
preparations  for  a  new  series  of 
experiments. 

We  may  say  that  the  man  had 
two  brides,  his  wife  and  his  sdenoe. 
A  more  coldly  intellectual  man,  on 
the  passing  away  of  a  wife  who  had 
been  ailing  so  long,  and  had 
hindered  his  work  so  much,  might, 
after  the  days  of  mourning  were 
over,  haye  turned  with  a  more 
pajssionate  zest  to  study. 

His  work,  though  it  had  not 
giTcn  him  any  exalted  position  as 
yet,  promised  an  abunduit  harrest. 

An  important  appointment  was 
juat  accepted,  and  he  impatiently 
expected  to  assume  its  duties,  when 
his  wife  had  a  relapse.  He  seemed 
stunned,  he  was  aeaf  to  all  sur- 
rounding things,  his  letters  re- 
mained unanswered,  he  thought 
only  of  the  parting,  he  brooded 
for  hours  in  dumb  despair,  or 
sought  for  rest  in  the  excitement 
of  unusual  activity;  but  even  work, 
which  had  been  the  truest  com- 
panion of  his  sorrow,  could  afford 
him  no  relief.  He  brought  his 
wife  to  England  in  hope  of  cure : 
she  ralHed,  and  then  sank  again 
and  died. 

His  letters,  dear  and  concise  in 
matters  scientific,  shew  the  un- 
bounded love  he  felt  for  the  com- 
panion of  his  life.  Existence 
without  her  seemed  incomprehen- 
sible to  him,  life  after  her  death 
a  perpetual  torment. 

The  concluding  words  of  his  last 
recorded  speech  are  simificant  of 
his  loving  nature,  and  might  be 
circulated  among  bickering  stu- 
dents with  advantage: — ''I  believe 
that  to  the  dead  whom  we  esteem 
something  especially  is  due — ^peace 
over  their  graves." 


A  man  of  these  attainments, 
character,  age,  temper,  and  po- 
sition is  not  the  one  from  whom 
we  should  antidpate  deliberate 
suidde. 

Eeligion  would  daim  that  the  act 
was  a  wicked  one,  unless,  indeed, 
aocordine  to  sdenoe  it  were  proved 
to  have  been  a  crazed  one.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  was  temporary 
insanity ;  and  the  watching  over  a 
dear  wife's  last  illness  might  well 
be  enough  to  upset  a  man's  nervous 
forces,  and  render  him  not  to  the 
full  respondble  for  his  acts,  while 
we  mignt  hazard  a  speculation  that 
in  that  paralysed  hour  his  nerves 
renewed  the  effect  of  a  shock  once 
given  by  the  explosion,  in  the  hands 
of  the  experimentalist,  of  a  glass 
vessel  containing  chemicals.  All 
things  considered,  we  may  cease 
from  blame,  and  yield  a  poetic 
pity  as  for  Komeo  and  Juhet,  or 
lor  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  with 
the  words  in  mind  that  Professor 
Hofmann  dtes  in  the  memoir  from 
which  we  have  drawn  our  facts.* 

Quoniam  Concordes  egimus  annoB, 
Auferat  hora  duoB  eadem,  neo  conjugis 

unquam 
Busts  meae  videam  neu  aim  tumu- 

landua  ab  illiy 

If  now  we  were  to  suggest  that 
such  a  man  as  this  tender  husband 
and  honoured  sdentific  worker 
flung  life  away,  not  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  nervous  and  mental 
shock  of  bereavement  than  because 
an  affectionate  instinct  led  him  to 
follow  in  hope  his  other  half; 
and  that  such  an  instinct  might 
posdbly  not  be  without  foundation, 
we  should  bemet  by  the  noisy  voices 
of  the  day  crying  out ''  Moonshine, 
superstition,  mania ;  and  let  us  put 
away  such  an  unprofitable  theme." 
We  fully  allow  tnat  an  example  of 


*  Alphons  Oppenheim.  Oedftchtniasworte  in  der  general-yenammliiiig  der 
Dentadien  Chemisohen  GeseUaohaft  am  31  Bee,  1877.  Geqxoohen  von  Aug.  Wilh. 
HofmAbn.  Sohade*s  Bnohdmckerei  in  Berlin,  Stallsohreibezstr.  47.  O" 
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morbid  and  f  eyerish  impatienoe,  of 
impulse  without  self-control;  an 
ini^ance  of  that  raw  haste  that  is 
more  than  sister,  nay,  is  mother  of 
delay — ^is  not  of  the  nature  to  make 
such  a  theme  acceptable,  but  why 
so  curious  a  question  should  not  be 
so  summarily  disposed  of,  we  will 
endeayour  to  shew.  [Hiat  is  to 
say,  if  the  wisdom  of  the  sageet  of 
our  forefathers  be  wisdom. 

A  school  of  thought  has  re-arisen 
of  late  years  wmch  views  with 
contemptuous  impatience  many  of 
the  most  cherished  records  of  the 

Sast,  as  appertaining  to  un- 
eveloped  races,  whose  childish 
ways  we  have  now  outgrown. 
"When  the  historian  repeato  any- 
thing out  of  the  common,  the  habit 
has  bktely  been  to  cry  scornfully,  It 
is  Fable!  When  anything  has  been 
culled  from  the  relics  of  ancient 
prophet  or  priest  of  a  mystical 
nature,  foreign  to  our  every-day 
round  of  buying  and  selling,  eatinff 
and  drinking,  being  clothed  and 
housed,  governed  or  amused, 
taught  exact  science  or  practical 
knowledge,  the  damning  modem 
word  has  been  Superstition.  Fable 
and  Superstition;  in  these  words 
has  been  found  a  short  and  easy 
way  of  deriding  the  messages 
handed  down  from  our  forefathers, 
whose  wisdom  is  disallowed  from 
standing  upright  in  the  presence 
of  our  own,  simply  because  they 
lived  one,  three,  or  five  thousand 
years  ago,  when  sages,  we  fondly , 
imagine,  were  babes  compared  with 
our  wondrous  selves,  and  prophets 
fools. 

But  theories  nihilistic,  calling 
themselves  science,  are  subject  to 
the  same  law  as  theories  con- 
structive. They  must  bide  the  test 
of  time,  must  find  constantly  re- 
newed support  in  world-wide  and 
historical  experience,  must  receive 
infinite  help  from  analogies.  To 
style  themselves  modem  and  su- 
perior isnot  a  voucher  authoritative 


enough  for  independent  reason  to 
accept 

Patient  labour,  during  very 
recent  years,  has  been  supporting 
faiths,  upsetting  assumptions,  and 
helping  truth.  Egyptian  and 
Greek  nistorians,  long  condemned 
as  fabulists,  nay,  even  ancient  poets, 
have  been  discovered  to  be  not  al- 
together baseless  in  their  narratives. 
Thebes,  Nineveh,  MycenaB,  £phe- 
sus,  Cyprus,  and  other  ancient  sites, 
witiimummy- writings,  monuments, 
and  works  of  art,  varied  speech  of 
papyrus,  of  marble  and  of  gold, 
have  of  late  been  authenticating 
fables  long  held  up  to  ridicule. 
And  faith  in  something  real  under- 
lying the  fables  has  been  the 
movmg  cause  of  these  fruitful 
labours. 

We  need  have  no  less  respect 
for  the  parable  of  Adam  and  £ve 
because  the  chronology  that  has 
been  set  up  made  them  wander 
out  of  Paradise  into  a  desolate 
world  at  a  date  when  an  Egyptian 
prince  could  have  found  them 
shelter  in  a  palace.  The  true 
Adam  and  Eve  are  wandering  into 
the  world  of  thorns  and  briars  still, 
heedless  of  chronology,  save  as  re- 
gards their  own  coming,  meeting, 
and  going. 

Now  that  fables,  histories,  and 
chronologies  are  being  explored 
and  cleared,  we  should  be  gLad  to 
see  some  good  spade-work  done 
about  the  word  Superstition.  It 
requires  excavation.  According  to 
some  that  would  call  themselves 
scientific,  the  term  is  merely  one 
of  condemnation  for  an  evil  shadow 
that  frightens  weak  people  into  a 
mistaken  or  even  deleterious  kind 
of  goodness.  Some  examination 
seems  to  be  required  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  but  a  hollow  and 
empty  phrase,  or  whether,  if  it  be, 
as  it  would  sometimes  seem,  a 
harmful  scare,  that  is  not  its  proper 
self,  but  a  ireaoherous  spirit  of 
fear.       An     earth-bound     ghost 
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liidmg  in  a  hovel  whose  false  floor 
is  bimt  over  and  obscures  a  buried 
temple  of  eternal  beauty  and  pure 
religion. 

But  such  examination,  accord- 
ing to  the  Sadducean  oracles, 
whose  votaries  seem  as  afraid  of 
losing  their  unbelief  as  the  most 
"fea^rful  saints"  of  letting  slip 
their  faith,  should  be  prohibited. 
"Whatever,"  says  no  less  a  man 
than  Mr.  Lewes,  "is  inaccessible 
to  reason,  should  be  strictly  inter- 
dicted to  research."  Ought  we  to 
add,  with  the  Inquisition  for  such 
as  dare  to  disregard  the  Interdict  ? 
And  what  mortal  should  presume 
to  set  a  bound  to  the  orbit  of  the 
spirit  of  man,  which,  so  long  as  its 
relation  to  its  Divine  centre  be 
maintained,  may  storm  the  inac- 
cessible with  the  truest  force  of 
reason? 

In  the  pursuit  of  matters 
"inaccessible  to  reason"— or 
rather  to  that  so-called  reason 
whose  wing^  are  clipped  by  the 
materialistic  shears — it  is  fair  to 
allow  that  the  evidence  obtainable 
may  be  rare  and  hard  to  find.  But 
where  anything  may  be  found 
Imgering  in  the  minds  of  men  of 
the  illustrious  order,  men  isolated 
from  one  another  by  ages  of  time 
and  impassable  distance  ;  where 
anything  can  be  found  proclaimed 
in  harmonious  concurrence  by  men 
of  rare  attainments,  revered  posi- 
tion, and  benevolent  life,  there  is  a 
presumption  that  it  is  no  phantom, 
wholly  baseless  and  unreal.  Even 
though,  like  buried  cities,  it  may 
not  stand  out  dear  before  our  ex- 
perience or  eyesight  ere  the  spade 
<A  some  awakenmg  moment  has 
reached  it,  or  the  heavy  soil  of 
prejudice,  ignorance,  or  crassitude 
has  been  removed. 

Just  as  the  marble  sculpture, 
that  in  its  vivid  x>erfection  of  life 
was  its  own  vindicator,  may  be 
rendered  almost  unrecognisable 
by  injuries,  so  it  is  also  wim  truth. 


Disfigured  traditions  have  led  to 
the  establishment  of  false  ideals, 
and  to  the  hopelessness  of  a  really 
superstitious  despair. 

Returning,  then,  to  the  German 
Professor,  who  murdered  himself 
for  loss  of  his  love,  we  find  our- 
selves en^iged  upon  a  question  of 
much  difficulty,  in  investigating 
the  traditional  consciousness  of 
the  spiritual  existence  of  "  the 
other  half." 

At  however  luminous  a  spiritual 
truth  we  may  arrive,  and  however 
strong  a  consciousness  of  such 
truth  may  have  been  arrived  at 
before  a  man  could  commit  suicide 
to  follow  his  wife  to  the  regions 
of  the  xmseen,  we  may  boldly  state 
that  such  conduct  (unless  prompted 
by  a  delirium  that  might  result  from 
shock  and  overstrain  of  the  nerves) 
deserves  the  name  of  superstition, 
used  in  its  lower  sense,  and  not 
that  of  faith.  When  a  man  has 
^t  so  far  as  to  feel  that  his  con- 
jugal union  may  endure  beyond 
the  veil,  it  is  incredible  that  he 
should  not  also  realise  that  the 
best  disposition  with  regard  to  it 
rests  witii  the  Divine  Love  from 
whict  it  proceeds,  and  that  the 
concealment  for  a  time  of  one  from 
the  other  might  be  designed  rather 
to  perfect  the  ultimate  balance  of 
that  mutual  relation  than  to  in- 
fringe it.  The  process  of  patient 
waiting  for  that  intervening  veil 
to  be  lifted  may  be  the  ripening  of 
a  consummation  that  were  other- 
wise premature  and  incomplete. 

The  earliest  tradition,  so  far  as 
we  know,  shewing  any  reference 
to  the  conception  of  the  essential 
nature  of  man  as  bi-sexual,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Egyptian  Bitual 
of  the  Dead : — "  I,  Ka,  appeared 
before  the  sun.  When  the  cir- 
cumference of  darkness  was 
opened,  I  was  as  one  among 
you  (the  gods).  I  know  how 
the  woman  waf  .101^1^  irgm^  the 
man."  ^ 
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In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  which 
in  its  earlier  chapters  shews  trace 
of  different  schook  of  thought, 
we  find  (i.  26, 27)—"  Elohim  said, 
'Let  us  make  man  in  our 
ima^e,  after  our  likeness.'  .  .  •  . 
So  £lohim  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  imaee  of  Elohim 
created  he  him ;  nude  and  female 
created  he  them."  The  Jehoyistic 
account  (ii.  7, 18,  21—25)  is  rather 
different : — "  Jehovah  formed  man 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life ;  and  man  became 
a  living  soul.  .  .  .  And  Jehovah 
said,  '  It  is  not  good  that  the  man 
should  be  alone ;  I  will  make  >^im 
an  help  meet  for  him.'  .  .  .  And 
Jehovah  caused  a  deep  sleep  to 
fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept. 
And  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and 
closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof  . 
And  the  rib  which  Jehovah  had 
taken  from  man^  made  he  a  woman, 
and  brought  her  unto  the  man. 
And  Adam  said,  *  This  is  now 
bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh.  She  shall  be  called  Woman, 
because  she  was  taken  out  of 
Man.'  For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife ; 
and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.  And 
they  were  both  naked,  the  man 
and  his  wife,  and  were  not 
ashamed."  According  to  the  Kab- 
balists,  Adam  and  E?e,  or  the 
typical  man  and  woman,  were  at 
the  earliest  stage  of  creation 
spiritual  beings,  not  yet  clothed 
in  shame  and  garments  of  skins. 

Among  the  &eek  pantheistic 
poets  the  conception  of  God  in- 
cluded that  of  double  sex,  but 
rather  by  reason  of  imiversality 
than  as  representing  an  ideal  of 
aU-fatherliness,  all-motherliness, 
or  of  the  perfect  bi-unity  of 
Wisdom  and  Jjove.  Zeus,  in  the 
Orphic  poems,  who  is  "one  force, 
one  spiritual  being,  great  rector 
of  all  things,"  is  portrayed  in  a 


sonorous  hexameter  line  as  being 
at  once  a  male  and  an  immortiu. 
nymph. 

At  the  outset  of  a  paper  like  this, 
which  enters  tlie  most  delicate 
ground  of  the  old  esoteric  philo- 
sophy, we  feel  somewhat  inclined 
to  repeat  the  Orphic  warning — 

^BiyJioitM  o\q  Bifu^  iori,  B^pcLQ  i*  lirt^c^e- 

Ovotft, — 

or  to  modernise  Yirgil's  reading^ 
JProcul  0  procul  este  pro/ani  /  into  an . 
expression  of  hope  that  none  will 
approach  this  dimcult  subject  with 
the  mind  in  its  lower  moods. 
From  these  modem  days  when 
everything  is  open,  as  is  fondly 
supposed,  to  the  accurate  brain, 
b^ore  which  mysteries  dissolve 
and  flee  like  smoke,  when  irrever- 
ence storms  the  ancient  heijg^hts  and 
reports  them  barren,  how  mraway 
seem  the  old  days,  when  the  cry  of 
the  hierophant  was  heard  by  th& 
Eleusinian  initiates,  ^a^«  /iu<n-cu, 
and  students — at  least  in  uncor- 
rupted  epochs — strove  at  once  to 
purify  their  bodies  and  their  minds 
before  even  attempting  to  meditate 
on  high  themes.  The  idea  of  a 
preparation  of  the  mind,  a  care  for 
its  reverent  attitude,  being  neces- 
sary, for  its  own  sake,  before^ 
certain  thoughts  can  be  fitly 
approached,  would  be  mostly 
nmculed  to-day. 

Let  us  begin  now  by  tracing  the 
footsteps  of  our  idea  in  the  field 
of  the  best  GFreek  philosophy ;  how 
it  got  there,  who  can  tell  ?  From 
wnatever  primeval  legend  drawn^ 
there  it  meets  us  luminous. 

In  "The  Symposium"  Plato  ia 
leading  us  among  '' worlds  not 
realisea ;"  we  are  taught  more  than 
we  can  know,  save  by  instinct  and 
the  support  of  analogies.  There 
must  be  two  patron  deities  of  love, 
he  tells  us,  or  one  of  his  friends, 
does,  in  a  dialogue  within  a  dia- 
logue ;  there  is  the  heavenly  god* 
dess,   daughter   of   Heaven,   and. 
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another  who  must  hare  the  name 
of  common,  being  of  the  body 
rather  than  of  the  sonL 

The  Tice  of  the  present  age  being 
^  Mse  doctrine  that  mundane 
intellect  represents  this  immortal 
part,  and  that  lore,  whether  of 
Qod,  man,  or  woman,  is  an  amiable 
veakness,  a  kind  of  juvenile  or 
senile  prettiness,  by  the  side  of  the 
matured  existence  of  scientific 
worldliness  and  power;  we  must 
enter  upon  Plato's  lore  relating  to 
&e  theory  of  perfect  mamage, 
through  the  door  of  the  pure 
thought  of  love,  as  declared  at  that 
manrellous  symposium. 

This  book  of  Plato  has  been  so 
nobly  rendered  into  our  English 
tongue  by  Jowett  that  it  woukl  be 
time  waated  to  attempt  a  new 
Tsnion,  and  we  shall  mamly  follow 
Hb;  but  in  this  instance  we  may 
turn  to  Shelley,  whose  power  of 
sympathetic  language  makes  up  for 
an  J  other  lack  on  his  part.  Accord- 
ing to  his  Tersion,  Phaedrus  says: — 

*'  Neither  birth,  nor  wealth,  nor 
honours,  can  awaken  in  the  minds 
of  men  the  principles  which  should 
guide  those  who  from  their  youth 
aspire  to  an  honourable  and  ex- 
cellent life,  as  Love  awakens 
them." 

The  first  entry  into  the  occult 
depth  of  our  subject  is  made  by 
the  ^eat  satirist,  Aristophanes, 
in  whose  mouth  are  placed  by 
Plato,  under  the  crust  of  a  comic 
maimer,  what  are  eridently  the 
vestiges  of  an  old  half-ruined 
spiritual  philosophy.  In  his  para- 
ble, wherein  the  seriousness  of  the 
sa^  mingles  with  the  humour  of 
a cunner-party,  weleam  of  ''the 
original  human  nature,  that  was 
not  like  the  present,  butdifferent." 

''In  the  first  place,  the  sexes 
▼sre  originally  uiree  in  number, 
not  two  as  they  are  now;  there 
was  man,  woman,  and  the  union  of 
the  two,  having  a  name  correspond- 
ing to  this  double  nature.     This 


once  had  a  real  existence,  but  is 
now  lost,  and  the  name  only  ia 
preserved  as  a  term  of  reproach." 

Then,  still  imder  the  veil  of 
comedy,  is  presented  a  very 
materialistic  notion  of  such  a 
composite  being,  possessed  of  a 
fine  plenty  of  limbs.  Presumption 
is  humorously  represented  as  the 
vice  of  this  nondescript,  and,  after 
some  reflection,  Zeus  discovers  & 
w^  to  restrain  his  insolence. 
"Tney  shall  continue  to  exist,  but  I 
will  cut  them  in  two,  and  then  they 
win  be  diminished  in  strength, 
and  increased  in  numbers  .  .  .  they 
shall  walk  upright  on  two  legs ; 
and  if  they  continue  insolent,  and 
won't  be  quiet,  I  will  split  them 
again,  and  they  shall  hop  about 
on  a  single  leg."  This  is  the  touch 
of  the  irrepressible  comedian ;  he 
is  making  a  burlesque  of  the 
ancient  legend. 

Omitting  some  physiological  ab- 
surdities, we  render  a  few  linea 
more.  "After  the  nature  was  cut 
in  twain,  each  half  perceived,  with 
a  lon^g,  the  part  of  itself ;  and 
throwing  their  arms  around  each 
other  with  mutual  entanglement, 
from  great  desire  to  grow  together 
they  were  dying  off  of  famine  and 
other  consequences  of  listlessness, 
through  their  desire  each  to  do- 
nothing  without  the  other."  After 
some  more  absurdi^  and  supposed 
further  change  of  relation,  we 
come  to  the  followinKy  in  which 
we  take  Shelley's  version  : — 

"  From  this  period,  mutual  lov& 
has  naturally  existed  between 
human  beings ;  that  reconciler  and 
bond  of  union  of  their  original 
nature,  which  seeks  to  make  two, 
one,  and  to  heal  the  divided  nature 
of  man.  Every  one  of  us  is  thua 
the  half  of  what  may  be  properly 
termed  a  man ....  the  imperfect 
portion  of  an  entire  whole,  per*^ 

Eetually  necessitated  to  seek  the 
alf    belonging   to    him."      The^ 
Oreek  word  used  for  half  is  strictly 
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^'oounterpart,"  Kterally  "symbol." 
The  ancient  "  Bymbol,"  or  guage  of 
friendship,  was  some  object  cut 
in  twain,  one-half  being  preserved 
by  each  of  the  two  partakers  in  the 
bond,  which  seryea  as  a  memorial 
of  their  relation,  and  sign  or  pass 
of  recognition. 

Retimiing  to  Jowett's  version, 
we  read: — "When  one  of  them 
finds  his  other  half  .  .  .  the  pair 
are  lost  in  an  amazement  of  love, 
and  friendship,  and  intimacy,  and 
one  will  not  be  out  of  the  other's 
sight,  as  I  may  say,  even  for  a 
moment ;  these  are  they  who  pass 
their  lives  with  one  another ;  yet 
ihey  could  not  explain  what  they 
desire  of  one  another.  For  the 
intense  yearning  which  each  of 
them  has  towards  the  other  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  desire  of 
intercourse,  but  of  something  else 
which  the  soul  desires  and  cannot 
tell,  and  of  which  she  has  only  a 
dark  and  doubtful  presentiment." 
[Or,  as  we  may  paraphrase  from 
Shelley : — "  The  soul  of  each  mani- 
festly thirsts  for,  from  the  other, 
flomethinff  which  there  are  no 
words  to  describe,  and  divines  that 
which  it  seeks,  and  traces  obscurely 
ihe  footsteps  of  its  obscure  desire."] 
y  Suppose  Hephaestus,  with  his 
instruments,  to  come  to  the  pair, 
who  are  lyingside  by  side,  and  say 
to  them,  *  What  do  you  people 
want  of  one  another  ? '  they  would 
be  unable  to  explain.  And  sup- 
pose, further,  that  when  he  saw 
their  perplexity,  he  said:  'Do 
jou  desire  to  be  wholly  one; 
always,  day  and  night,  to  be  in  one 
another's  company?'  [**  Do  you  not 
desire  the  closest  union  and  single- 
ness to  exist  between  you,  so  that 
you  may  never  be  divided  ni^t  or 
day?"  Shelley's  version.]  'For  if 
this  is  what  you  desire,  I  am  ready 
to  melt  you  into  one,  and  let  you 


grow  together,  so  that  being  two, 
you  shafi  become  one,  and  while 
youlive,  live  acommonlif  e,  as  if  yon 
were  a  single  man,  and  after  your 
death  in  the  world  below  still  be  one 
departed  soul  instead  of  two— I  ask 
whether  this  is  what  you  lovingly 
desire,  and  whether  you  are  satis- 
fied to  attain  this  ? ' — there  is  not 
a  man  among  them  when  he  heard 
this  who  womd  deny,  or  who  would 
not  acknowledge  that  this  meeting 
and  melting  in  one  another's  arms, 
this  becoming  one  instead  of  two, 
was  the  very  expression  of  his 
ancient  need.  And  the  reason  is 
that  human  nature  was  originally 
one  and  we  were  a  whole,  and  the 
desire  and  pursuit  of  the  whole  is 
called  love.''  Or  in  Shelley's  words 
— **  The  cause  of  this  desire  is,  that 
according  to  our  original  nature, 
we  were  once  entire.  The  desire 
and  the  pursuit  of  integrity  and 
union  is  that  which  we  call*  love. 
First,  as  I  said,  we  were  entire, 
but  now  we  have  been  dwindled 
through  our  own  weakness." 

After  another  bit  of  comedy 
about  the  danger  of  the  second 
split,  and  a  basso-relievo  order  of 
humanity,  slit  down  the  nose  and 
body  and  making  a  tally  one  slioe 
to  the  other ;  the  great  dramatist  is 
represented  by  Plato  as  yielding  to 
thoughts  more  sober  and  pro- 
found : — "  Wherefore  let  us  exhort 
all  men  to  piety,  that  we  may 
avoid  the  evil  and  obtain  the  good, 
of  which  love  is  the  lord  and 
leader ;  and  let  no  one  oppose  him 
— ^he  is  the  enemy  of  the  gods  who 
opposes  him.  For  if  we  are  friends 
of  God  and  reconciled  to  him  we 
shall  find  our  own  true  lovee, 
which  rarely  happens  in  this 
world."  This  sounds  like  Plato's 
hope,  else  Aristophanes,  when  he 
had  put  off  the  comedian,  was  a 
religious    man    underneath.      "I 


AU  love,"  in  SheUey^s  text  m  printed,  bat  an  evident  misprint. 
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am  serious/'  he  says,  ''  and  there- 
fore I  must  beg  EijzimaGhus  not 
to  make  fun  ....  M j  words 
liaye  a  wider  application — ^thej 
indude  men  and  women  every - 
where;  and  I  belieye  that  if  all  of 
OS  obtained  our  love,  and  each  one 
had  his  particular  beloved,  thus 
returning  to  his  original  nature, 
then  our  race  would  be  happy. 
And  if  this  would  be  best  of  all, 
that  which  would  be  best  under 
present  circumstances  would  be 
the  nearest  approach  to  such 
sn  union ;  and  that  will  be  the 
attainment  of  a  congenial  love. 
Therefore  we  shall  do  well  to 
praise  the  ^fod  Love,  who  is  the 
author  of  this  ffif  t,  and  who  is  also 
our  greatest  benefactor,  leading 
us  in  this  life  back  to  our  own 
nature,  and  giving  us  high  hopes 
for  the  future,  that  if  we  are  pious 
he  will  restore  us  to  our  original 
state,  and  heal  us  and  make  us 
happy  and  blessed.*  This,  Eryzi- 
nuushus,  is  my  discourse  of  love, 
which,  although  different  from 
yours,  I  must  beg  you  to  leave 
unassailed  by  the  shafts  of  your 
ridicule." 

Aristophanes  manifests  a  ner- 
vousness, with  which  we  can  fully 
mipathise  to-day,  at  disclosing 
me  soul  or  making  any  real  re- 
vealment  of  its  spiritual  depths. 
We  have  omitted  much  of^  the 
bouncing  revel  of  comedy  in  which 
he  covers  himself.  Jowett  com- 
ments upon  his  utterance  thus : — 

"Notning  in  Aristophanes  is 
more  truly  Aristophanic  than  the 
description  of  the  human  monster 
whirlmg  round  on  four  arms  and 
four  legs,  ei^ht  in  all,  with  in- 
eredible  rapidity.  Yet  there  is  a 
mixture  of  earnestness  in  this  jest ; 
three  serious  mrinciples  seem  to  be 
insinuated :— iFirst,  that  man  can- 


not exist  in  isolation ;  he  must  be 
re-united  if  he  is  to  be  perfected ; 
secondly,  that  love  is  the  mediator 
and  reconciler  of  poor,  divided 
human  nature;  thiraly,  that  the 
loves  of  this  world  are  an  indistinct 
anticipation  of  an  ideal  union 
which  is  not  yet  realised." 

The  friends  of  Aristophanes  do 
not  mock  at  him,  but  after  some 
oommonplaoe  oonversation  reliev- 
ing the  tensity  of  the  mind  drawn 
up  into  its  more  ideal  heights  and 
into  a  field  so  important  to  all 
conscious  of  immortal  life,  one  of 
the  banqueters  turns  to  discourse 
of  the  divine  attributes  of  love, 
followed  by  discussion  and 
anecdotes.  *'  'What  then  is  love  ?  ' 
he  asks,  reproducing  a  former 
oonversation.  *  Is  he  mortal  ? ' 
'No.'  *  What  then?'  .  .  .  *He 
is  neither  mortal  nor  immortal, 
but  in  a  mean  between  them.' 
*  What  is  he  then  ? '  *  He  is  a 
great  spirit,  and  like  all  that 
IS  spiritual  he  is  intermediate 
between  the  divine  and  the 
mortal.'  '  And  what  is  the  nature 
of  this  spiritual  power  ?  '  *  This 
is  the  power  which  interprets  and 
conveys  to  the  gods  the  prayers- 
and  sacrifices  of  men,  and  to 
men  the  commands  and  rewards  of 
the  ffods ;  and  this  power  spans 
the  chasm  which  divides  them,  and 
in  this  all  are  bound  together,  and 
through  this  the  arts  of  the  pro- 
phet and  the  priest,  their  sacrinces, 
and  mysteries,  and  charms,  and 
all  prophecy  and  incantation,  find 
their  way.  For  Qod  mingles 
not  with  man;  and  through 
this  power  all  the  intercourse  and 
speech  of  God  with  man,  whether 
awake  or  asleep,  is  carried  on. 
The  wisdom  which  understands 
this  is  spiritual ;  all  other  wisdom, 
such  as  thatof  arts  and  handicrafts. 


***Gome  andlet  00 return  to  the  Lord  :  foi  ha  hath  torn  and  he  will  heal  ns— her 
liith  smicten  and  he  will  Mod  us  Dp."    Hoeea  vi.  1.  ^^  ^^^^  ^. ^^^ 
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is  mean  and  yulffar.  Now  these 
spirits  or  intermediate  powers  are 
many  and  divine,  and  one  of  them 
is  love.'  *' 

There  is  a  great  truth  that 
scientific  discoveries  have  brought 
in,  but  which  is  little  realised  as 
yet,  that  through  the  love  of  Nature 
— ^her  large  revelations  and  her 
minute  communications  alike,  there 
is  an  opening  for  an  expansion  of 
the  soiu,  and  a  growth  of  powers 
at  once  transcendent  and  realistic, 
an  acquisition  that  Plato  might 
fairly  have  called  spiritual. 

The  theory  of  the  absolute  re- 
junction  with  the  other  half  is  too 
definite  and  personal  for  it  to  be 
liked  by  some  minds,  and  an  absent 
friend  of  Socrates  is  repre- 
sented as  having  discussed  the 
matter  with  him, — ^Diotima,  who 
looks  upon  the  soul  as  yearning  for 
intellect  rather  than  for  reunion, 
Socrates  represents  her  as  having 
said  in  converse  with  himself: 
-^*'You  hear  people  say  that 
lovers  are  seeking  for  the  half 
of  themselves,  but  I  say  that 
they  are  seeking  neither  f  or  tilie  half 
nor  for  the  whole,  unless  the  half 
or  the  whole  be  also  a  good.  And 
they  will  cut  off  theirownhands  and 
feet  and  cast  them  away,  if  they 
are  evil;  for  they  love  them  not 
because  they  are  their  own,  but 
because  tiiey  are  good,  and  dislike 
them,not  because  tney  are  another's 
but  because  they  are  evil.  There 
is  nothing  which  men  love  but  the 
good,  uo  vou  think  that  there 
IS  ? '  '  Indeed,'  I  answered,  *  I 
shoiddsavnot.'  'Then,'  she  said, 
'  the  contusion  of  the  whole  matter 
is,  that  men  love  the  good.'  *Yes,' 
I  said.  *  To  which  may  be  added 
ihat  they  love  the  possession  of 
the  ffood?'  'Yes,  that  may  be 
added.'  'And  not  only  the 
possession,  but  the  everlasting 
possession  of  the  good?'  'That 
may  be  added  too.'  '  Then  love,' 
49he    said,     'may    be    described 


generally  as  the  love  of  the  ever- 
huting  possession  of  the  good  ? ' 
'  That  is  most  true,'  I  said." 

In  her  transcendentalisin  she 
somewhat  refines  away,  as  too 
intellectual  a  woman  would  be  apt 
to  do,  the  definite  though  confuBed 
legend  of  Aristophanes,  refusing  to 
regard  the  unifTing  instinct  as  a 
law  antecedent  to  the  ambition 
after  that  precarious  immortidity 
which  is  gamed  by  having  founded 
a  family  or  dynasty,  or  as  a  light 
on  the  way  towaids  a  true  crea- 
tiveness  and  inmiortality  of  soul : — 

"Men  whose  bodies  only  are 
creative,  betake  themselves  to 
women  and  beg^t  children — ^this  is 
the  character  of  their  love ;  their 
offspring,  as  they  hope,  will  pre- 
serve their  memory  and  give  them 
the  blessedness  and  immortality 
which  they  desire  in  the  future. 
But  creative  souls — ^for  there  are 
men  who  are  more  creative  in  their 
souls  than  in  their  bodies — conceive 
that  which  is  proper  for  the  soul 
to  conceive  or  retain.  And  what 
are  these  conceptions  ? — ^wisdom 
and  virtue  in  general.  And  such 
creators  are  all  poets  and  other 
artists  who  may  oe  said  to  have 
invention."  "We  cite  these  pas- 
sages as  specimens  of  that  favourite 
kind  of  transcendentalism  that  tries 
to  reach  heaven  through  some 
other  way  than  the  real  gate  of 
practical  life  entrusted  to  us.  She 
would  cHmb  towards  the  absolute, 
and  in  the  grand  passion  of 
ideality  discard  the  slow  pro- 
cesses of  completion,  such  as  old 
revelations  told  of.  But  tiie 
following,  especially  in  the  refer- 
ence to  ^e  beauties  of  earth  as 
steps  leading  upwards,  has  much 
of  noble  conception. 

"  *  He  who  has  been  instructed 
thus  far  in  the  things  of  love,  and 
who  has  learned  to  see  the  beauti- 
ful in  due  order  and  succession, 
when  he  comes  toward  ihe  end 
will  suddenly  perceive  a  nature  of 
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wondrous  beauty  ....  absolute, 
separate,  simple,  and  everlasting, 
▼nich  without  dinunution,  and 
without  increase,  or  any  change, 
18  imparted  to  the  ever  growing 
and  perishing  beauties  of  fidl  other 
things.  He  who  under  the  in- 
flaenoe  of  true  love  rising  upward 
from  these  b^;ins  to  see  that 
beauty,  is  not  far  from  the  end. 
(Consimmiation,  fulness,  comple- 
tion.) And  the  true  order  of 
going  or  beinc^  led  by  another  to 
^e  things  of  love,  is  to  use  the 
beauties  of  earth  as  steps  along 
which  he  mounts  upward  for  the 
sake  of  that  other  beauty,  going 
from  one  to  two,  and  &om  two  to 
all  fair  forms,  and  from  fair  forms 
to  fair  actions,  and  from  fair 
actions  to  fair  notions,  imtil  from  ' 
fair  notions  he  arrives  at  tiie 
notion  of  absolute  beauty,  and  at 
last  knows  what  the  essence  of 
beauty  is.  This,  my  dear  So- 
crates,' said  the  stranger  of 
Mantineia,  '  is  that  life  above  all 
others  wldch  man  shoidd  live,  in 
the  contemplation  of  beauty  ab- 
solute; a  beauty  which  if  you 
once  behold,  you  woidd  sed  not  to 
be  after  the  measure  of  gold, 
and  garments,  and  fair  boys  and 
youths.  .  .  .  But  what  if  man 
had  eyes  to  see  the  true  beauty — 
the  divine  beauty,  I  moan,  pure 
and  dear  and  unalloyed,  not 
dogged  with  the  pollutions  of 
mortality,  and  all  the  colours  and 
vanitieB  of  human  life— thither 
looking,  and  holding  converse  with 
the  true  beauty  divine  and  simple, 
and  bringing  into  being  and 
^ucating  true  creations  of  virtue 
and  not  idols  only.  Do  you  not 
aee  that  in  that  communion  only, 
beholdine  beauty  witii  the  eye  of 
the  mind,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
bring  fort^,  not  images  of  beauty, 
but  realities ;  for  he  has  hold  not 
of  an  image  but  of  a  reality,  and 
bringing  forth  and  educating  true 
Turtue  to  become  the  friend  of  Ck)d 


and  be  immortal,  if  mortal  man 
may.  Would  that  be  an  ignoble 
life?'" 

Aristophanes  was  about  beffin- 
ninfi^  a  reply,  probably  more  rudely 
phUosopUcal  and  suggestive  than 
smoothly  transcendental,  for  the 
account  of  Socrates  of  Diotima's 
conversation  had  induded  a  refer- 
ence to  the  very  legend  of  the  other 
half  which  the  poet  had  himself 
introduced.  But  as,  instead  of 
merely  joining  in  with  the  praises 
of  the  others,  ne  was  endeavouring 
to  speak,  there  burst  into  the  room, 
so  T^lato  represents,  a  crowd  of 
revellers,  and  though  a  speech 
follows  from  Aldbiaaes,  who  en- 
tered, somewhat  the  worse  for 
wine,  yet  Aristophanes  loses  his 
opportunity. 

From  the  Pheedrus  may  be 
taken  a  passage  to  complete  the 
train  of  thought  suggested  by 
Aristophanes. 

It  is  of  the  sold,  pre-ezistent  to 
incarnation,  or  the  fall,  and  Plato 
speaks  (through  the  mouth  of 
Socrates)  in  a  parable,  as  the  most 
fitting  medium : — '^  Her  form  is  a 
theme  of  divine  and  large  dis- 
oourse ;  human  language  may, 
however,  speak  of  this  briefly,  and 
in  a  fig^e.  Let  our  figure  be  of 
a  composite  nature — a  ^air  of 
winged  horses  and  a  charioteer." 
One  of  these  horses  is  well 
conditioned,  '*  erect  and  well 
formed ;  he  has  a  lofty  neck  and 
an  aquiline  nose,  and  his  colour  is 
white,  and  he  has  dark  eyes  and 
is  a  lover  of  honour  and  modesty 
and  temperance,  and  the  follower 
of  true  glory;  he  needs  not  the 
touch  of  the  whip,  but  is  guided 
by  word  and  admonition  only. 
Whereas  the  other  is  a  large  mis- 
shapen animal,  put  together  any- 
how ;  he  has  a  strong,  short  neck ; 
he  is  flat-faced  and  of  a  dark 
colour,  grey-eyed  and  bloodshot, 
the  mate  of  insolence  and  pride, 
shag-eared,  deaf,  hardly  yielding 
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to  blow  or  spur."  Jowett,  in  his 
introduction  to  Phsedrus,  very 
fairly  submits  tbat  *^  the  charioteer 
represents  the  reason,  or  that  the 
black  horse  is  the  symbol  of  the 
sensual  or  concupiscent  element  of 
himian  nature.  The  white  horse 
also  represents  rational  impulse 
....  the  two  steeds  really  corre- 
spond in  a  figure  more  nearly  to  the 
appetitive  and  moral  or  semi- 
rational  soul  of  Aristotle." 

This  soul,  then,  according  to  our 
text,  is  sometimes  unable  to  follow 
the  vision  of  absolute  truth  and 
beauty  of  which  she  is  in  quest ; 
and,  through  some  ill-hap,  sinks 
beneath  the  load  of  f orgetfulness 
and  vice.  She  then  falls  to  earth 
with  draggled  wings,  and  mingling 
therewith  passes  into  man.  Dif- 
ferent is  her  earthly  condition  ac- 
cording to  her  degree  in  the  vision 
of  truth.  Philosopher,  trader, 
prophet,  poet,  artisan,  sophist, 
tyrant,  and  others,  '^  ail  these  are 
states  of  probation,  in  which  he 
who  lives  righteously  improves, 
and  he  who  lives  imrighteously 
deteriorates  his  lot."  There  is  a 
period,  foolishly  made  definite  by 
our  philosophic  friends  and 
reckoned  in  mundane  time,  before 
the  soul  can  grow  again  the  wonder 
of  her  wings;  she  may  cling  in 
recollection  to  those  things  in 
which  God  abides,  desirous  to  fly 
upwards,  but  yet  xmable.  "  Every 
sold  of  man  has  beheld  true  being; 
this  was  the  condition  of  her  pass- 
ing into  the  form  of  man.  But  all 
men  do  not  easily  recall  the  things 
of  the  other  world ;  they  may  have 
seen  them  for  a  short  time  only,  or 
they  may  have  been  unfortimate 
when  they  fell  to  earth,  and  may 
have  lost  the  memory  of  the  holy 
things  which  they  saw  there 
through  some  evil  and  corrupting 
association.  Few  there  are  who 
retain  the  remembrance  of  them 
fluflOLciently ;  and  they,  when  ihey 
behold  any  image  of  that 'other 


world,  are  rapt  in  amazement ;  but 
they  are  ignorant  of  what  this 
means,  because  they  have  no  dear 
perceptions. ' '  Socrates  might  have 
mstanced  sleep  here  as  an  equal 
instance  of  such  f orgetfulness ; 
into  the  physically  expressible 
comes  no  whisper  from  the  memo- 
ries of  the  soul  in  the  openings  of 
the  deepest  sleep.  At  last  the 
return  comes  to  that  state  of  divine 
beauty  whence  have  stolen  such 
stray  *  'misgivings* ' : — *  *At  last  they 
pass  out  ....  for  those  who  have 
once  begun  the  heavenward  pil- 
grimage may  not  go  down  again  to 
darkness  and  the  journey  beneath 
the  earth,  but  they  live  in  light 
always;  happy  companions  in 
their  pilgrimage,  and  when  the 
time  comes  at  which  they  receive 
their  wings  they  have  iJie  same 
plumage  because  of  their  love." 

An  exquisite  picture,  not  realised 
as  Diotima  would  have  it,  by  an 
intellectual  agony  after  the  beau- 
tiful, but  by  living  on  tiU  "the 
time  comes. ' '  A  Frenchman  (Gus- 
tavo Droz)  has  wisely  observed, 
'*  In  trying  to  fabricate  angels  one 
runs  a  great  risk  of  crippling 
people,  and  of  only  producing 
monsters,  madmen,  or  victims." 
Like  all  else  of  life  we  know  of, 
angels  are  not  manufactured,  they 
g^ow.  But  the  logical  mind 
might  naturally  rejoin,  We 
have  but  just  been  told  that 
we  were  angels  once,  and  have 
fallen  to  be  but  separate,  incomplete 
halves.  Can  these  conflictions  be 
reconciled  ?  As  that  reconcilement 
involves  the  appreciation  of  the 
whole  secret  of  creation,  which  we 
do  not  pretend  to  be  in  possession 
of,  we  can  only  in  reverent  specu- 
lation contribute  towards  it.  The 
new  bom  unfallen  angel,  fresh 
from  G^d's  hand  and  living  from 
His  heart,  is  one  by  love,  but  that 
love  is  baby  love,  teustin^  but  un- 
tried. As  the  child  of  earm  leaving 
its  mother  gains  knowledge  and 
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strength,  knowledge  aoquired 
through  many  a  fall,  strength 
tiiroiigh  many  a  weakness,  and 
character  through  many  a  soil ;  so 
with  the  angelic  soul — it  falls  but 
to  rise,  it  loses  but  to  regain  more 
abundantly. 

Those  to  whom  the  physical  life  is 
still  the  happiest  residence,  if  they 
keep  themselYes  simple  and  pure, 
form  sweet,  wholesome,  natural 
marriages,  and  are  earthly  re- 
presentatives of  the  remote  ideal, 
lar  more  truly  than  any  dissatisfied 
wanderers,  straining  after  present 
impossibilities  of  completion.  Of 
su^  is  the  replenishment  of  the 
world,  and  its  virtues — ^patience, 
sobriety,  constancv,  kindliness, 
good  repute.  The  heart  warms  as 
we  think  of  them ;  they  are  in  the 
earthly  paradise,  and  with  the 
least  glow  of  the  higher  worlds 
shining  upon  them  now  and  a^n, 
it  may  be  in  a  moment  of  pam  or 
an  hour  of  trial,  they  are  fairly 
well  content  to  be  where  and  as 
they  are.  Others  there  are  who 
are  in  a  more  difficult  position,  yet 


kindle  our  deepest  love.  Imper- 
fectly satisfied  with  life  in  the 
senses,  more  conscious  of  the  light 
that  glimmers  through,  they  are 
strangers  and  sojourners,  amphibi- 
ous creatures  of  m3rsteriou8 
sorrows  and  troubled  joys.  They 
are  too  apt  to  contemn  those  in 
easier  earlier  stages  of  life,  and  in 
their  turn,  those  well  assured 
natural  folk,  firm -based  on  their 
familiar  plane,  are  wont  to  regard 
them  with  a  feeling  half  of  respect, 
half  of  shrinking  withdrawal,, 
reluctance,  even  terror.  The 
degradations  of  these  two  dassea 
are  represented  by  the  many 
varieties  of  sensualists  and  Intel- 
lectualists:  the  former  trampling 
on  reason,  the  latter  on  love. 

In  a  paper  succeeding  thia  we^ 
shall  pass  on  four  centuries  to  the 
beginning  of  our  own  era,  and 
trace  out  what  its  lore  affords  us 
upon  the  theory  of  the  archetypal 
state  of  man,  or  its  rehabilitation ; 
a  fuller  legacy  of  information  than, 
is  perhaps  generally  supposed. 
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PROFESSOR   OWEN,  C.B.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S. 

How  rarely,  after  all  the  opportimities  that   education  puts  before 

men  for  the  advancement  of  science,  do  we  find  anyone  suffldeiiily 

endowed  with  the  art  of  acquiring  that  preliminary  knowledge  of 

conventional  details  without  which  no  speculation,  no  deductions,  no 

theoretic  residts  are  of  any  practical  value.    But  wheii  the  divinely 

nascent  master    mind,    thrilling    with  the    consciousness    of    future 

greatness,  has  grasped  the  necessary  rudiments  of  those  branches  of 

human  learning  and  resecirch  which  best  apply  towards  the  realisation 

of  its  advanced  mission,  and,  so  progressing,  ultimately  reaches  a  point 

where,  with 

Nothing  before,  nothing  behind, 

The  footsteps  of  faith 
Tread  on  the  seeming  void,  and  find 

The  rock  beneath — 

How  great  the  glory  of  the  man  who,  having  arrived  at  this  oulimina- 
tion  of  scientific  attainment,  is  there  sustained  by  the  satisfaction  that 
it  is  through  his  individual  cultivation  that  permanent  good  is 
transmitted  to',  his  fellows,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  his  labours,  might 
have  failed  ever  to  discover  such  benefits  for  themselves!  These 
sentiments  apply  in  a  great  and  peculiar  manner  to  him  whose 
portrait  adorns  this  number  of  the  Maoazinb,  the  third  member 
of  that  triad  of  scientific  naturalists  which  numbers  linneus  and 
Ouvier  as  its  two  other  members. 

Richard  Owen  is  the  youngest  son  of  Richard  Owen,  Esq.,  of 
Eulmer  Place,  Bucks ;  he  was  bom  at  Lancaster  on  the  20th  July,  in 
the  year  1804.  His  early  years  were  devoted  to  the  ordinary  studies 
of  youth  at  the  granmiar  school  of  his  native  town,  where  he  was 
oontemporary  with  Whewell,  and  in  1824  he  passed  his  matriculation 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  attended  the  anatomical 
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lectoreB  deliyered  by  Dr.  Barclay.  He  also  spent  a  considerable 
period  attending  tbe  *  Schools  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  the  illustrious  Ouvier,  whose  labours  in  Fossil  Osteology 
Professor  Owen  has  so  closely  followed  up.  Two  years  later, 
after  successfully  passing  his  medical  examination  in  London,  he 
l)ecame  a  member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  and 
in  1827  he  commenced  life  as  a  surgeon  in  private  practice  in  Serle 
Street,  Lincoln's  Lm  Fields.  Even  at  this  early  period  of  his  career 
he  was  ever  on  the  watch  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  he  was 
enabled,  by  his  careful  practical  researches,  to  commimicate  several 
important  cases  to  the  Medical  Society  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  It  was  also  about  this  time  that  he 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  tying  the  internal  iliac  artery,  an 
operation  which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  profession  in  con- 
nection with  a  well  known  case  of  aneurism  of  the  gluteal  artery. 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  celebrated  Abemethy  the  appoint- 
ment of  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Hunterian  Collections  was  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Owen,  and  this  office  first  diverted  his  attention  from,  general 
medical  practice  to  the  crowning  object  of  his  life,  the  pursuit  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  a  science  at  that  time  far  from  being  accurately  studied 
or  properly  worked  out.    This  appoijitment  induced  him  to  resimie  his 
zoological  labours,  send  he  threw  himself  with  ardour  and  energy  into  the 
performance  of  a  task  admirably  fitted,  as  the  result  indicated,  to  call 
forth  and  develope  those  po^^Ars  of  research  and  observation  which  have 
«o  extensively  conduced  to  his  reputation.     Among  the  first  great  works 
vhich  he  undertook  was  that  of  preparing  a  "  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  Specimens  of  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy" 
in  the  museum  of  the  College.   This  work  was  published  in  five  volumes 
<luarto.       He    also   prepared    the    catalogues  of    Natural    History^ 
Osteology,  and  of  Fossil  Organic  Bemains  preserved    in    the    same 
museum.   These  works  were  received  at  the  time  with  great  success. 
^  an  important  and  very  necessary  contribution  towards  the  scientific 
literature  of  England.    In  the  preparation  of  these  publications  much 
▼as  required  to  be  performed,   and  Mr.   Owen,  as  curator,   applied 
himself  with  the  greatest  diligence  to  the  dissection  of  such  animals 
^  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  could  supply  from  time  to  time. 
Thus  he  obtained  materials  for  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  Pro- 
<i^Qdings  of  the  Society,  while  the  same  facts  were  also  available  towards 
^d  illustration  of  the  Hunterian  Catalogue,  the  first  portion  of  which 
appeared  from  the  press  in  1833.    In   1834  a  second,  and  in  1836  a^ 
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third  portion  was  issued,  but  four  years  elapsed  before  the  production 
of  the  remaining  volumes,  which  are  generally  considered  to  contain 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  work. 

In  the  year  18S4,  Mr.  Owen  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  here  he 
numbered  among  his  pupils,  who  were  destined  to  beoome  distin- 
guished at  a  future  day,  Dr.  Bymer  Jones,  Dr.  Arthur  Farre,  and 
White  Cooper.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  married  the 
only  daughter  of  his  friend  and  colleague,  William  Clifk,  Esq.,  Curator 
of  the  Huntenan  Museum. 

In  the  year  1835,  Professor  Owen  was  appointed  Hunteriaa  Professor 
and  Conservator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons.  He 
was  actively  employed  as  a  Member  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Health  of  Towns,  as  well  as  of  the  Metropolis ;  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  especially  devoting  him- 
self to  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
Smithfield  Market.  It  is  believed  that  to  Professor  Owen's  perseverance 
in  ventilating  the  evils  of  this  great  centre  of  nuisances,  the 
inhabitants  of  London  are  principally  indebted  for  the  removal  of  the 
Market.  As  an  instance  of  the  remarkable  way  in  which  Professor 
Owen  was  accustomed  to  deal  with  new  facts,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  1885,  Mr.  Wormald,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  transmitted  to 
him  a  piece  of  flesh  in  which  he  had  discovered  a  new  entozoon,  chiefly 
interesting  to  the  sender  as  a  mere  curiosity  of  science.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Professor  to  be  the  now  too  well  known  and  dreaded 
Trichina  tpiralii^  which  has  since  been  found  to  infest  the  human 
masdes,  sometunes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  death  from  the  pain 
and  inflammation  attendant  upon  the  development  of  numbers  of 
these  minute  internal  parasites.  It  is  this  organism  which  has  produced 
the  epidemic  IHchinosis,  which  made  fearful  ravages  in  Germany,  and 
its  propagation  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  principally  brought  about 
by  the  consumption  of  raw  and  diseased  pork. 

In  the  year  1836  Professor  Owen  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  to  the  Professorship 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  he  also  under- 
took to  deliver  lectures  on  the  contents  of  the  Hunterian  Museom* 
which  were  continued  by  him  down  to  1855.  His  work  on  Odonto- 
graphy was  produced  in  1840-1845,  consisting  of  two  quarto  volomes, 
in  which  is  oontained  a  comparative  investigation  of  the  differenoeB  in 
the  microscopical  structure  of  the  teeth  of  every  class  of  animals.    Hift 
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deacription  of  a  Belemnite  from  the  Oxford  day  was  honoured  by  the 
Boyal  Society  with  the  Eoyal  Medal. 

After  deToting  a  oonsiderable  part  of  his  life  to  the  elueidation  and 
illastration  of  the  labours  of  John  Hunter,  Professor  Owen  resigned 
in  1856  the  curatorship  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  and  was  appointed 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  be  Superintendent  of  the 
Departments  of  Natural  History.  This  post,  which  involves  the  super- 
intendence of  the  three  great  branches  of  2iOology,  Oeology,  and 
Mineralogy,  Professor  Owen  still  retains,  adorning  by  his  extensive  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subjects  specially  characteristic  of  these 
departments,  a  position  which  naturally,  from  the  great  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  the  of&ce,  is  one  of  very  great  distinction :  one,  in 
fact,  which  has  never  been  bestowed  on  anyone  before.  On  the  state 
and  advancement  of  these  great  departments  he  has  made,  in  his 
capacity  as  Superintendent,  many  reports,  which  will  be  found  printed 
in  the  annual  returns  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered by  him,  judging  from  the  estimated  numbers  of  known 
specimens  of  natural  history  and  the  ratio  of  additions  in  past  years, 
that  adequate  space  for  the  exhibition  of  the  several  species  would 
require  a  building  covering  as  large  an  area  as  two  acres  and  a  half, 
while  to  be  prepared  for  future  extensions  a  greater  amount  of  room 
would  be  required.  The  new  buildings  at  South  Kensington,  which  are 
in  a  very  forward  state  of  erection,  will  probably  be  found  amply 
sufficient  to  meet  the  views  of  Professor  Owen,  but  it  would  perhaps  be 
impossible  to  determine  the  point  until  we  are  able  to  see  the  objects 
themselves  arranged  in  their  new,  and  let  us  hope  final,  resting  place. 

In  1851,  Professor  Owen  directed  his  energies  to  the  organisation  of 
the  Great  Exhibition,  and  as  President  of  one  of  the  Juries,  his  services 
were  of  great  value  towards  the  success  of  that  speculation. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1855,  at  Paris,  also  availed 
themselves  of  his  services  in  a  similar  manner ;  his  journey  to  the  French 
capital  on  that  occasion  being  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Qovem- 
ment.  In  that  year  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  Professor  Owen  was 
published,  viz.,  *•  The  Principles  of  Comparative  Osteology,"  in  French. 
In  1866-68  he  published  his  ''Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates"  in  three 
volumes,  richly  illustrated.  Professor  Owen  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Microscopical  Society  and  first  occupied  the  presidential  chair.  He  was 
also  President  of  the  British  Association  at  the  Leeds  meeting,  1857. 
Among  the  foreign  distinctions  which  have  been  conferred  on  him  are 
€he  dignity  of  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  Prussia.    He  is  also 
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one  of  the  eight  foreign  correspondenta  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  has  received  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French  the  Order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  The  King  of  Italy  Conferred  upon  him  the  Order 
of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazare.  The  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil  have  also  decorated  Professor  Owen  with  orders  ; 
and  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  accorded  to  him  the  privilege  of  a 
residence  in  Bichmond  Park,  and  the  title  of  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

As  an  example  of  the  fertility  of  the  brain  of  this  most  indefatigable 
of  modem  scientific  pioneers,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  for  very- 
many  years  of  the  present  century  Professor  Owen  has  contributed 
imceasingly  to  the  Journals  and  Transactions  of  a  large  number  of 
societies,  among  which  may  be  specified  the  Eoyal,  linnean,  Geologi- 
cal, Zoological,  Cambridge  Philosopical,  Medico-chirurgical,  Odonto- 
logical,  and  Microscopical  Societies.  There  are  also  some  elaborately 
prepared  reports  on  "British  Fossil  Beptiles,"  from  his  pen  in  tho 
Transactions  of  the  British  Association,  the  '^  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,"  and  the  "  Geological  Magazine." 

Among  his  latest  works  we  may  mention  a  '' Description  of  the 
Fossil  Reptilia  of  South  Africa,"  1876,  in  qxiarto,  published  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum;  his  '^Besearches  on  the  Fossil 
Mammalia  of  Australia,  and  Fossil  Marsupials  of  England,"  in 
two  volumes  quarto,  1877.  Professor  Owen  is  also  about  to  issue  hLs 
great  illustrated  work  on  **The  Extinct  Wingless  Birds  of  New  Zealand." 

But  the  catalogue  of  works  by  Professor  Owen  would  somewhat  tire 
the  patience  of  our  readers.  The  new  catalogue  of  printed  books  in  the 
British  Museum  contains  upwards  of  sixty  entries  relating  to  works* 
published  by  him,  among  which  are  several  general  essays,  w,  for 
example,  a  discourse  '*  On  the  Extent  and  Aims  of  a  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History,"  wherein  the  necessity  of  a  great  collection  of 
specimens,  arranged  in  the  most  liberal  manner  as  regards  classification 
and  spacing,  is  set  forth ;  and  another  discourse  of  the  most  instructive 
kind  is  that  entitied  ^'  Instances  of  the  Power  of  Ged,  as  Manifested  in 
His  Animal  Creation."  The  gorilla,  the  dodo,  the  aye-aye,  the  pearly 
nautilus,  the  omithorhynchus,  the  megatherium,  the  wingless  birds  of 
New  Zealand,  and  many  others  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  have  been  noticed  and  described  by  Professor  Owen,  in 
that  wonderfully  dear,  acute,  and  forcible  language  which  he  has 
80  readily  at  his  command.  But  it  is  chiefly  upon  his  researches  inta 
the  marvels  of  paleeontology  that  his  fame  rests. 

For  to  few  has  it  ever  been  given,  and  to  none  in  a  more  happy  and 
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fortunate  vay  than  to  him,  to  re-create,  if  we  may  lue  suoh  a  word,  or 
at  any  rate  to  reconstruct  out  of  the  slenderest  and  apparently  most 
insufficient  data,  the  denizens  of  our  antediluyian  earth.  How  many 
creatures  has  he  not  rehabilitated  and  built  up  for  us  from  the  merest 
fragments  of  th^  skeletons?  The  contemplation  of  a  fragment  of  a 
ihigh  bone  from  New  Zealand  has  led,  when  passed  through  the 
crucible  of  his  inductiYe  thought,  to  the  restoration  of  a  gigantic  bird 
eleven  feet  in  height,  or  about  double  the  stature  of  an  ordinary  mortal. 
The  well  known  but  once  mysterious  fossil  Belemnite,  in  his  hands 
takes  its  proper  form  and  place  in  the  order  of  C$phalepoda  ;  in  a  word, 
from  Professor  Owen's  expositions,  the  dry  bones  of  bygone  adons 
become  re-insidnct  with  life,  and  the  uninteresting  intricacies  of 
oomparatiye  anatomy  become  endowed  with  an  all-absorbing  interest 
and  fascination  which  few  can  withstand,  in  order  that — as  Quintilian 
so  neatly  expresses  himself — '^  quantum  ad  cognitumem  periinet  rerum, 
eUam  praeUrttis  saeeulis  vixisse  videamur"  To  read  aright  the  history 
of  the  world  in  its  oldest  phases,  in  its  most  mysterious  aspects,  and 
from  its  deepest  scientific  points  of  view,  the  manifold  works  of 
Professor  Owen  must  be  taken  in  hand  and  studied  with  patience ;  and 
the  reward  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  far  as  enlightenment  of  the 
grandest  and  most  instructive  kind  avails  anything,  cannot  fail  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  time  and  consideration  given  to  the 
perusal  of  his  great  practical  lessons  to  us  upon  our  position  in  the 
cosmos  of  infinity. 

w.  DB  a.  B. 
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THE   RIVER'S    ROMANCE. 

Once  upon  a  summer  day — 

With  a  hey  and  a  ho  down  derry — 

A  minstrel  wandered  on  his  way, 

And  thus  he  sang  his  joyous  lay 
By  the  river  side  so  merry: 

Singing  to  the  singing  river, 
"River,  River, 
Sing  for  ever  : 

Let  my  life  flow  like  thy  stream 

All  a  sunny  summer  dream.'' 

Down  the  stream  there  stole  a  maid — 
With  a  hey  and  a  ho  down  derry — 

Beneath  a  drooping  willow's  shade 

Where  the  moaning  waters  darkly  strayed. 
And  thus  she  sang  so  dreaiy. 

Singing  to  the  murmuring  river, 
"River,  River 
Why  for  ever 

Flows  my  life  in  sorrow  still 

Like  thy  waters  dark  and  chill  ? " 

The  joyous  minstrel  tripped  along — 

With  a  hey  and  a  ho  down  deiry — 
The  welkin  echoed  to  his  song. 
Until  he  came  where,  the  boughs  among, 

The  maiden  sat  so  dreaiy, 
Sighing  to  the  sighing  river; 

But  the  river 

Flowed  on  ever. 
Heard  the  sigh  and  heard  the  song 
And,  heeding  neither,  flowed  along. 

The  minstrel  looked  upon  the  maid — 
With  a  hey  and  a  ho  down  derry — 

His  hand  upon  the  boughs  he  laid 

And  drew  aside  the  willow's  shade 
And  let  in  the  sunlight  cheery: 

Singing  to  her  by  the  river, 
"  Life's  a  river 
Changeful  ever. 

Into  the  sunshine  come  with  me 

And  both  our  lives  shall  happy  l^iz'IdbyGoOglc 
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The  maiden  heard  the  xninstrers  chant — 

With  a  hey  and  a  ho  down  deny— 
The  sun  shone  on  her  brow  aslant; 
It  flushed  her  cheek— her  heart  'gan  pant 

And  she  went  with  the  minstrel  merry, 
Through  the  meadow  by  the  river. 
But  the  river 
Flowed  on  ever 
Now  in  shadow,  now  in  shade. 
Past  the  minstrel  and  the  maid. 

Down  by  the  meadow  and  stream  they  strayed — 

Witii  a  hey  and  a  ho  down  deny — 
Hand  in  hand  through  light  and  shade, 
The  chanting  youth,  and  the  list'ning  maid^ 

Till  they  came  to  a  white-sailed  wherry, 
Moored  upon  the  flowing  river, 
And  the  river 
Rocked  it  ever, 
Striving  to  break  its  mooring-chain, 
And  drift  it  downward  to  the  main. 

3£instrel  and  maid  stepped  into  the  boat — 

With  a  hey  and  a  ho  down  derry — 
He  loosed  the  chain,  and  away  they  float, 
While  rock  and  woodland  echo  each  note 

Of  the  song  he  sang  so  merry. 
Hurrying  down  the  wandering  river — 
"  River,  River, 
Bear  us  ever. 
Love,  with  thy  breathings  fill  our  sail, 
Heaven,  let  thy  sunshine  never  fail !  ** 

On  they  went  their  joyous  way — 

With  a  hey  and  a  ho  down  derry — 
Now  gliding  smooth,  as  the  white  swan  may. 
Now  tossing  on  ripples^  now  breaking  thro'  spray. 

Went  still  that  white-sailed  wherry. 

Borne  on  that  changeful  river, 

And  the  river 

Bore  them  ever 

To  the  Ocean  from  whose  Shore 

Bard  or  maid  returns  no  more. 

Jomf  F&AKOis  Wallxb. 
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IN  THIS  WOELD: 
A  NOVEL. 
By  Mabel  Oolldts,  Author  of  ''An  Lmocent  Smner/'  &o. 
Continued  from  page  196. 
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T7KMA8EING. 


NsxT  morning,  jxist  about  the  time 
when  Ernestine  was  starting  oS  to 
her  hospital;  armed  with  perhaps 
a  little  more  patience  than  usual 
to  face  the  m^oif old  interests  and 
experiences  of  a  walk  in  the 
streets,  Laura  Doldj  came  down 
to  breakfast.  She  had  purposely 
waited  until  Dr.  Doidy's  carriage 
had  driven  away.  She  did  not 
want  to  meet  him  again  before 
Mr.  Yriarte's  call,  for  she  had  no 
new  conjectures  to  offer  as  to  the 
reason  of  that  gentleman's  absent- 
ing himself  on  the  previous  day. 
The  incident  annoyed  her  more 
than  a  little,  when  she  had  been 
representing  him  as  so  ardent  a 
lover,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  would 
rather  postpone  further  mention  of 
it  imtil  the  occurrence  was  ex- 
plained. 

So  she  came  down  to  breakfast 
later  than  usual,  and  lounged  ovqt 
it  alone.  She  sat  by  the  fire,  her 
two  pretty  slippers  on  the  fender, 
a' novel  in  her  hand,  and  a  drowsy 
drooping  look  about  her  eyes,  aa  rE 
sleep  had  scarcely  consented  to 
surrender  them.  The  footman  in- 
formed the  kitchen  that  Miss  Laura 
looked  lovelier  than  ever  this  morn- 
ing, for  she  had  all  her  lan^d 
ways  on,  that  so  became  ner. 
The  little  lady  was  quite  aware 


that  these  languid  ways  became^ 
her,  and  when  a  loud  knock  at  the- 
door  was  followed  by  a  familiar 
voice  in  the  hall,  she  suppressed, 
the  excitement  which  would  have^ 
made  her  start  to  her  feet.  With- 
out raising  her  eyelids  even,  she 
quietly  told  the  footman  to  shew 
Mr.  Yriarte  in;  and  she  waited 
until  he  had  nearly  approached 
her  chair,  and  she  had  heard  tha 
servant  close  the  door,  before  she 
looked  up  at  him. 

<<My  angel  I  You  are  more 
beautiful  than  ever  to-day !" 

"Are  you  paying  compliments 
in  order  to  try  and  make  me  forget 
your  neglect  yesterday?"  Laura 
looked  up  as  she  spoke,  and  beheld 
Don  Jose  Yriarte  standing  by  her 
side,  with  dasped  hands  and  eyes- 
bent  sideways  on  her  in  an  extra- 
ordinary  leer  of  admiration. 

''I  could  not  come  ;  but  now  I 
am  here,  and  my  angel  of  beauty 
wiU  not  be  cruel  to  me."  He 
drew  a  chair  up  as  he  answered, 
and  safc  down  very  near  Laura, 
gazing  on  her  the  while  with  an 
insinuating  ogle.  He  retained 
this  smile  on  his  face  all  the  time 
he  spoke  to  her,  shewing  an  upper 
row  of  formidable-looBng  white 
teeth. 

"  You  will  remember,"  he  went 
on,  "  how  you  saw  me  go  into  the 
office  of  Mr.  lingen,  which  you 
had   just   left.      1    found    there 
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businefiB  for  me  which  kept  me  all 
the  day.  It  was  yery  disagreeable ; 
and  how  often  did  I  not  long  for 
mjcharmer  thati  could  not  fly  to ! " 
This  explanation,  even  helped 
out  by  that  singular  sideways  snule, 
did  not  seem  to  quite  satisfy  Laura. 
She  put  on  a  little  petulance,  and 
tapping  one  foot  on  the  fender, 
said  impatiently,  **  I  believe  you 
might  haye  come  if  you  had  cared 
to/' 

"What!  can  you  doubt  your 
dear  Jose?  Did  you  find  that 
nasty  lawyer's  office  agreeable  to 
stay  in?  do  you  like  business? 
No,  I  know  my  Laura  is  too  gay 
and  brilliant  to  care  for  such 
things ;  and  yet  she  will  not  be 
sorry  for  her  poor  Jose,  condemned 
to  business  all  the  afternoon.  I 
wondered,  indeed,  what  could  have 
prevailed  on  such  a  fair  butterfly 
as  my  Laura  to  stray  into  that 
nasty  office." 

"Oh,  I  went  to  settle  some 
money  matters,"  said  Laura,  care- 
lessly, with  her  eyes  bent  upon  the 
bracelet  on  her  arm,  which  she  was 
clasping  and  imclasping  as  she 
spoke.  She  was  thinking  of  the 
bracelet,  not  of  the  money  matters, 
and  was  entirely  unconscious  that 
the  gaze  which  was  so  flxed  upon 
her  had  become  penetrative  in- 
stead of  admiring  as  soon  as  she 
cast  down  her  own  eyes. 

"  Money  matters !  they  are  dis- 
agreeable for  a  fair  creature  like 
my  Laura.  Well,  soon  your  Jose 
vul  take  away  all  that  trouble 
from  you,  and  will  arrange  these 
things,  while  all  you  will  have  to 
know  will  be  that  you  have  the 
finest  jewels  and  prettiest  horses 
m  London.  Ah,  my  Laura  shall 
We  such  a  pair  of  bays — ^your 
Jose  understands  the  horses  a  lady 
should  have — and  you  must  drive 
in  London  in  an  open  carriage.  I 
▼ill  not  have  my  jewel  hidden 
away  in  a  brougham  like  I  saw 
W  yesterday,     when    she    was 


driving  from  Mr.  Lingen's.  And 
what  was  it  you  went  to  Mr. 
Linden's  to  arrange  ?  " 

He  had  laid  ms  hand  on  her- 
arm  while  he  spoke,  and  poured 
his  words,  so  pleasing  to  Laura,, 
softly  into  her  ear.  The  question 
at  the  end  came  so  naturally,  and 
Laura  was  so  lost  in  the  sensationa 
which  he  was  adroitly  imparting 
to  her,  that  she  replied  at  once. 
She  would  have  answered  him  in 
any  case,  for  she  had  no  idea  of 
ooncealinff  anything,  but  possibly 
she  would  not  have  spoken  sa 
straightforwardly  if  she  had  not 
been  thinking  of  other  matters. 

•*I  went  to  settle  onmy  imcle- 
some  of  the  money  which  will  come- 
to  me  on  my  marriage.  He  will 
pay  sudi  debts  as  1  owe,  and  I 
shall  be  released  from  the  trouble 
of  trying  to  understand  them." 

'*  How  much  have  you  settled 
on  him?"  asked  Yriarte. 

**  Ten  thousand  pounds,"  answer- 
ed Laura,  her  eyes  still  fixed 
on  the  bracelet  and  her  soul 
stm  full  of  the  conviction  that 
Yriarte  was  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation of  her  profile.  But  she 
was  doomed  to  be  speedily  startled 
from  her  dream ;  for  as  the  words- 

Cjed  her  lips,  Yriarte  took  his- 
d  from  her  arm  and  started  ta 
his  feet.  Laura  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise and  saw  standing  before  her, 
her  lover,  in  so  new  a  guise  that 
she  sat  motionless,  gazing  on  him 
in  the  deepest  amazement.    The 
man,  who  m  his  handsomest  andx 
most  engaging  moments  was  re- 
garded by  Dr.  Doldy  as    a  fair 
imitation  of  an  amiable  monkey^ 
now    shewed    himself    with    the 
brutal  part  of  his  nature  outward*. 
It  was  visible  in  e^erj  line  of  his 
cadaverous  face — ^in  the  glaring  of 
his  sunken  eyes,  in  the  lips  quiver- 
ing over    those  prominent  teeth,, 
in  the  feverish  movement  of  the 
long    white  fingers,   tipped  with, 
long  nails — ^he  was  in  a  passion. 
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Too  much  in  a  passion  eyen  to 
.«peak,  apparently.  For  a  moment 
he  gasped  for  breath,  while  Laura 
remained  dumb  and  amazed.  But 
at  last  he  found  words. 

**Tou  tell  me! — tell  me  to  my 
face ! — ^you  dare  to  tell  me  this ! " 

'*  What  do  vou  mean !  "  ex- 
claimed Laura,  her  face  growing 
white. 

*'I  mean,"  went  on  Triarte, 
rfltumbling  over  his  words  in  the 
excitement  of  releasing  his  ra^e, 
^'that  you  have  no  right  to  give 
-away  your  money.  You  are  en- 
gaged to  me,  and  I  imderstand 
that  you  have  certain  money.  And 
now  you  actually  give  it  away  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance." 

Laura  was  thoroughly  frightened 
and  alarmed  at  this  first  sinking 
of  the  lover  in  the  man;  she 
scarcely  realised  what  his  words 
meant,  so  great  a  surprise  were 
they  to  her.  She  loved  money, 
but  she  had  never  known  the  dire 
need  of  it ;  and  was  scarcely  able 
to  realise  a  state  in  which  every 
other  love  is  subordinate  to  that. 
She  trembled  as  she  sat  in  her 
•chair ;  but  she  made  a  great  effort 
to  recall  her  habitual  imperioius- 
ness.  "  I  think,"  she  said,  "that 
it  is  only  of  importance  to  myself. 
And  I  am  sure  you  ought  not  to 
speak  to  me  like  this." 

'*But  I  ou^ht.  I  cannot  tell 
how  you  dare  do  this  without  first 
consulting  me.  I  am  very  ftlad 
you  have  told  me  now,  instead  of 
deceiving  me  to  the  end.  You 
must  go  again  to  Mr.  Linden  and 
have  that  deed  cancelled  You 
must  destroy  it — ^you  must  bum 
it." 

Laura  pushed  back  her  chair 
-and  rose.  Two  little  red  spots 
were  coming  in  her  pale  cheeks. 
-^'  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind," 
«he  said. 

"  But  you  must.  Do  you  not 
«ee  that  you  must  ?    You  have  no 


right  to  alienate  your  money  when 
you  are  engaged  to  me." 

"  I  have  a  right  to  do  what  I 
like  with  my  own  money,"  said 
Laura.  "I  shall  bring  with  me 
ten  thousand  pounds  even  now,  and 
my  income,  which  is  enough  for 
both  of  us." 

•'Ten  thousand,"  repeated Yri- 
arte,  contemptuously  ;  "  do  yon 
call  that  a  fortime?  And  what's 
an  income  ?  "  he  added,  peevishly, 
"  /don't  care  about  that ;  you  said 
you  had  twenty  thousand  down — 
a  sum  just  worth  the  having." 

"You  are  speaking  rather 
plainly,"  said  Laura;  "it  seems, 
after  all,  that  you  care  more  for 
the  money  than  for  me." 

She  said  it,  half  expecting  that 
the  reproach  would  touch  him. 
She  had  not,  even  yet,  awakened 
to  the  full  sense  of  thi^  new 
brutality:  he  had  so  completely 
sheathed  his  daws  while  he  was 
winning  her  that  she  was  really 
staggered  when  she  saw  them. 

"I  mean  to  have  it,  at  all 
events,"  he  said,  savagely. 

Laura  looked  in  his  face,  ajid 
for  the  first  time  in  the  interview 
fully  imderstood  that  he  was  quite 
in  earnest.  She  felt,  too,  that  her 
words,  her  eyes,  had  no  power 
over  him.  Her  gaze  produced  no 
change  in  him,  her  reproach  failed 
to  bnng  him  to  her  feet. 

"  Jose !  "  she  exclaimed,  "what 
do  you  mean  by  such  words  ?  You 
have  taught  me  to  love  you,  by  the 
love  you  professed  for  me.  Surely 
that  is  not  gone !  Surely  you  are 
not  chan^d ! " 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm 
and  looked  with  passionate  appeal 
into  his  face.  But  even  her  touch 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  magnetic 
power.  He  shook  her  hand  from 
him. 

"Oome,"  he  said,  roughly,"  we 
can't  afford  to  quarrel.  Just  you 
destroy  that  deed  and  we'll  have 
smooth  sailing  again.  "^  -  - 
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"  I  cannot,"  said  Laura,  passion- 
ately, "how  could  I  be  so  mean, 
80  ungenerous  ?  how  could  I  face 
my  unde  ?  Indeed,  Jose,  you  do 
not  know  wliat  I  owe  to  him.  He 
has  been  everything  to  me,  a  grl 
left  fatherless  and  motherless.  He 
has  spent  his  own  income,  year 
after  year,  in  keeping  up  a  house 
and  a  style  which  he  would  not 
have  needed  for  himself  alone. 
He  has  supplied  me  with  money 
for  my  own  expenses — ^he  has 
denied  me  nothing.  I  insist  upon 
leaving  the  matter  as  it  is,  so  that 
he  snail  be  left  with  a  few 
thousands,  which  will  but  in- 
adequately repay  him  for  these 
years  of  expense  and  care." 

"  Laura,"  said  Yriarte,  sullenly, 
''you  know  it  is  no  use  talkine 
like  that  to  me.  We  must  quarrel 
unless  you  do  as  I  say ;  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  quarrel." 

"I  don't  care,"  cried  Laiira, 
now  thoroughly  roused,  '*  you 
shew  too  plainly  that  it  is  my 
money  you  want.  Tou  shall  be 
disappointed.  I'll  break  the  en- 
gagement even  now.  I  can  live 
▼ifliout  you,  Jose  Yriarte,  though 
you  may  think  I  cannot." 

;*Very  well,"  said  Yriarte, 
onietly ;  he  was  cooling  down  while 
Laura  was  growing  hot  with  anger ; 
"as  things  stand  now,  that  will 
suit  me  very  well.  Only  just  bear 
in  mind  that  you  have  broken  the 
engaffement  yourself.  It  is  your 
own  doing.  Miss  Laura." 

lAura  staggered  back  and 
leaned  against  the  wall  as  if  her 
Kiubs  were  inadequate  to  support 
her.  She  said  nothing — she  was 
aghast.  The  tone  in  which  these 
words  were  uttered,  and  the  accent 
which  he  imparted  to  the  *'  Miss 
lAura"  struck  her  with  a  chill 
horror  of  conviction.  All  was 
uideed  over  between  them — and 
how  easily! 

**  Go ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
we  found  voice ;  *  *  wretch !  don't  in- 


sult me  with  your  presence.   I  hate- 
the  very  sight  of  your  false  face ! " 

'*Gk)od-bye,  Miss  Laura,"  he- 
said,  and  smiled.  That  smile,  so 
familiar  to  her,  now  seemed  new 
in  its  falseness,  and  filled  her  with 
loathing.  She  turned  away,  but 
as  she  moved,  her  eyes  caught  the 
glittering  of  the  diamonds  in  tho 
bracelet  she  wore.  She  unclasped 
it,  and  held  it  trembling  in  her 
hands,  while  her  pale  cheeks  grew 
slowly  full  of  dark  colour.  She» 
turned  again  towards  him,  holding 
the  bracelet.  He  had  taken  hi& 
hat  and  was  moving  towards  the- 
door.  In  a  changed  manner  she 
looked  at  him,  m  a  low  voice 
began  to  speak. 

**  But — ^remember — "  she  hesi-^ 
tated — stopped — and  stood  silent. 

Yriarte  looked  at  her  and 
laughed:  a  little,  low-toned,  cun- 
ning  laugh  peculiar  to  him. 

"Ay,  remember:  and  remember 
that  this  is  all  your  doing.  Miss 
Laura.  Good-bye."  He  put  on 
his  hat,  and  moved  again  towards- 
the  door.  Laura  stood  as  under  a 
spell  for  a  moment,  and  then  sud- 
denly cried  out  violently — **  Take 
the  vile  trinket  away — ^and  Heaven 
defend  me  from  the  sight  of  your 
evil  face  again ! " 

She  flung  the  bracelet  at  him,, 
and  then  threw  herself  down  in  the 
arm-chair  beside  her,  and  buried 
her  face  in  the  cushions :  strivingr 
with  that  sort  of  pride  which  be- 
longed to  her,  that  he  should  not 
hear  the  sobs  which  were  rending 
her  bosom. 

Yriarte  stooped,  picked  up  the 
bracelet,  and  with  a  glance  to  see 
that  it  was  uninjured,  put  it  in  his- 
pocket.  He  then  quietly  walked 
out  of  the  house,  pausing  on  the 
doorstep  to  light  a  cigar.  The 
excitement,  of  course,  had  not  been 
altogether  without  its  effect  upon 
his  nerves ;  they  were  about  the 
equivalent  of  a  cigar  and  a  glass* 
of  brandy  below  par.  <^" 
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Chapter  VII. 


THUNDERB  OLTS. 


Triarte,  haying  lit  his  cigar, 
proceeded  leisurely  on  liis  way 
•aown  the  street.  He  was  unable  to 
walk  very  fast,  for  he  had  un- 
usually high  heels  on  his  boots, 
which  continually  threatened  an 
Ignominious  overthrow.  He  had 
them  put  on  specially  for  him^  as  he 
laboured  under  the  impression 
that  they  made  him  look  tidier  and 
more  imposing.  It  was  one  phy- 
:43ical  defect  that  he  was  conscious 
of — he  could  not  disg^se  from 
himself  that  he  was  not  as  tall  as 
he  would  like  to  be.  He  certainly 
was  unable  to  help  seeing  that  he 
was  rather  sallow,  but  he  imagined 
every  feature  in  his  coimtenance 
was  glorified  by  his  carefully 
practised  engaging  smile. 

Walking    leisurely    down    the 
street,  he  was  met  abruptly  by  a 
man  who  was  hurrying  round  the 
*   -oomer. 

"Halloa,  my  good  friend!" 
cried  Yriarte,  '*  where  are  you  o£F 
to  so  quickly  ?  " 

"  To  my  work." 

"  And  what  may  that  work  of 
^ours  be  ?  "  asked  Yriarte,  in  a  tone 
of  infinite  contempt.  The  man  he 
addressed  was  considerably  taUer 
than  himself  and  with  a  fine  figure, 
but  he  looked  cowed  before 
Yriarte' s  lofty  manner. 

"  Nothing  I  am  proud  of,"  he 
answered,  ''it  is  but  a  resource 
when  I  can  get  nothing  else. 
I  should  not  be  at  it  now  if  you 
had  not  gotme  into  trouble." 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  asked 
Yriarte  again,  imperiously. 

"  I  am  a  model  at  the  art  school 
in  the  next  street.  There's  one  of 
the  lady  students  coming  this  way. 
Do  you  wish  to  be  seen  with  me  ?  " 

"Why,  no;  but  come  to  my 
houBe  to-night.  I  must  have  your 
^dress,  as  I  may  wantyou  soon." 

Yriarte     walked    on,    without 


further  ceremony,  and  puffed  his 
cigar  smoke,  after  his  usual 
gentlemanly  habit,  into  the  face  of 
Miss  Armine,  who,  with  another 
lady,  was  following  very  quickly 
in  the  steps  of  the  model.  As  it 
happened,  her  companion  was  Mrs. 
Silbum. 

"  How  one  meets  the  same  faces 
again,"  remarked  that  lady,  when 
Yriarte  had  passed.  "  That  ridicu- 
lous little  dandy  followed  Ernes- 
tine Vavasour  all  the  way  from 
the  hospital  yesterday." 

"  That  was  our  model  he  was 
speaking  to,"  said  Miss  Armine, 
"so  he  can't  be  anything  very 
grand." 

" Indeed !— well,  he  maybe  an 
artist.  His  diamonds  and  boot- 
heels  look  as  if  he  had  plenty  of 
money." 

"  He's  no  artist,"  answered  Miss 
Armine,  quickly,  "he  doesn't  use 
his  eyes  like  an  artist.  Come,  we 
must  be  quick  or  the  Professor  will 
be  down  in  the  life  class,  and  I 
couldn't  very  well  take  you  in 
then." 

"  Have  I  to  go  into  the  room  of 
the  life  class  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  skeleton  hangs  up 
there  that  has  the  bones  marked. 
We  shall  be  in  plenty  of  time,  I 
think,  as  the  model  has  only  just 
gone  in;  but  he  is  late  this 
momiuff." 

Theyhad  turned  out  of  the  long 
street  in  which  Dr.  Doldy's  house 
stood,  and  after  traversing  some 
small  cross  streets,  found  them- 
selves in  another  wide  one,  nearly 
opposite  the  college  gates,  which 
tne  model  had  just  entered.  Miss 
Armine  went  quickly  in  and 
Dorothy  followed  ner.  They  went 
up  some  steps  and  entered  a  door 
on  which  was  painted  the  words, 
"Art  School."  Another  flight  of 
broad  stone  stairs,  and  then  Miss 
Armine  opened  a  door  and  ad- 
mitted her  friend  into  a  large  room, 
lighted  from  above  by  great  win- 
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-dows  partially  darkened  hj  gre^i 
Llinds.  Under  these  windows  sat 
a  Bemi-drde  of  young  men  and 
women  working  biiBily  away  be- 
liind  their  easds.  Omerwise  the 
Toom  was  entirely  nnfomished. 

As  Miss  Armine  closed  the  door, 
Dorothy  observed  the  words,  "Life 
Boom,"  painted  on  it. 

**  Where  is  your  model  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Behind  the  screen,"  said  Miss 
Annine,  pointing  to  one  which 
«hut  oS  the  door  from  a  part  of 
theroom.  "  Heis  so nerrons about 
^dranghts  that  the  screen  which 
makes  the  background  has  to  be 
polled  forward  at  this  side  because 
of  the  door.  There  is  plenty  of 
grumbling  about  it  when  the  class 
ifl  full,  and  some  of  us  haye  to 
peep  round  the  screen ;  but  it's  no 
use,  he  unll  haye  his  way.  Will 
jou  just  come  and  haye  a  look  at 
my  study  before  we  go  rotmd  to 
the  skeleton  ?  " 

She  softly  advanced  towards  an 
^rnpty  easel  which  was  evidently 
hen,  being  the  only  one  un- 
occupied. Some  few  faces  turned 
and  stared  curiously  at  them  as 
they  passed,  but  most  of  the 
workers  took  no  notice  of  them  at 
all,  going  on  eagerly  and  ab- 
«tpactedly  with  their  work. 

'^Are  you  always  as  quiet  as 
this  ? "  asked  Dorothy,  in  a  whis- 
per. "What  a  dass  of  good 
<ihildren  you  are ! " 

''  Oh, we  are  indeed.  The  life  dass 
here  is  a  marvd.  You  know  we  are 
very  anxious  to  shew  the  effects 
of  Professor  Yarden's  system ;  he 
created  this  life  class  of  mixed  men 
and  women,  and  he  used  to  work 
^  desperately  hard  himself  that  we 
<»Tight  the  infection.  Now  we  are 
determined  that  if  Mr.  Eichy  does 
*wav  with  our  mixed  dass,  he 
«hall  not  have  any  excuse  for  it ; 
«o  we  are  all  worl^glike  heroes." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  Pro- 
leaaor  Yarden's  qrstem  ?  " 


"  Oh,  I  only  mean  his  way  of 
making  his  students  work.  It 
was  done  partly  by  being  so  much 
in  earnest  himself,  as  I  say ;  and 
partly  by  a  plan  of  hardly  ever 
looking  after  us.  It  gave  us  a 
feeling  of  responsibuity  and 
'  grown-up-nass,'  to  coin  a  word  for 
myself,  which  certainly  had  the 
effect  of  making  us  orderly." 

"  What  a  curious  view  you  have 
diosen.  Miss  Armine!  but  it's 
pretty  too,"  said  Dorothy  as  they 
reached  the  easel. 

"  So  I  thought.  Everybody  tries 
to  get  his  face,  and  as  I'm  a  little 
short-sighted  I  always  come  off 
best  if  I  don't  attempt  to  find  room 
on  the  favourite  side.  And  I  think 
the  marks  in  his  back  are  quite 
lovely,"  she  added,  naWdy. 

Dorothy  laughed.  She  was  much 
amused  with  the  scene— a  novel 
one  to  her.  The  model,  a  fair, 
handsome  youn^  man,  sat  on  a 
red  dais,  inside  me  screen.  It  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  thought 
she,  that  he  was  afraid  of 
draughts,  for  his  garb  was  scanty, 
consisting  only  of  a  crimson  girdle. 
He  sat  in  an  attitude  of  exquisite 
feminine  grace,  and  the  soft  droop 
of  his  limbs  suggested  a  delicious 
weariness.  His  eyes  fell  on  the 
groimd  below  in  a  contemplative 
way,  as  though  he  were  gazing 
into  deep  waters  or  gathering 
fancies  from  a  bank  of  wild 
flowers. 

"  What ! "  cried  Dorothy,  "  can 
he  keep  in  that  position  all  the 
hours  you  work,  and  yet  look  so 
easy  and  ^aceful  ?  " 

"That  IS  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  it,"  said  Miss  Armine,  "he 
never  looks  a  whit  less  graceful  or 
loses  an  atom  of  that  expression 
on  his  face.  They  are  not  all  like 
that,  you  know ;  some  of  them  ar4 
very  troublesome.  I  suppose  it's 
because  he's  such  a  good  model 
that  he  can  be  so  tiresome  about 
the    draughts.       He     kept      Mr* 
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Sienna  running  about  a  long  time 
this  morning,  making  arrange- 
ments to  please  him." 

"Who  is  Mr.  Sienna?" 

"He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
second  master.  He  goes  about 
with  his  hands  always  in  his 
pockets,  and  smiles,  and  does  any- 
thing anyone  asks  him  to  do.  Now 
come  round  to  the  skeleton." 

Dorothy  followed  her  guide,  who 
soon  left  her  with  the  skeleton  and 
went  to  her  easel.  She  employed 
herself  oyer  the  bones  for  a  while 
and  made  some  notes,  for  she  was 
on  one  of  those  excursions  after 
superficial  knowledge  which  so 
much  amused  Ernestine. 

When  she  had  been  busy  upon 
this  for  a  time,  and  was  just  ready 
to  go,  and  rather  wondering  how 
to  achieye  a  quiet  escape  from  the 
solemn  assemblage,  a  tall  yoime 
man  who  was  painting  at  the  end 
of  the  class  looked  up  at  the  dock 
and  called  out,  **Rest!" 

The  model  moyed  a  little, 
stretched  one  white  arm  till  the 
blue  yeins  rose  on  it,  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  light  duster- 
ing  hair,  and  yawned.  After  this 
lazy  and  luxurious  stretch,  he 
sprang  lightly  to  the  ground,  and 
picking  up  a  great  brown  rug  that 
my  near,  wrapjped  it  aroimd  him, 
and  leaned  agamst  the  table  in  an 
attitude  as  full  of  grace  as  that  in 
which  he  had  been  sitting. 

Meanwhile  the  students  had 
beg^un  to  chatter  and  moye  about 
from  easel  to  easel,  inspecting  each 
other's  productions.  The  hum  was 
a  subdued  one,  howeyer,  and  the 
oonyersation  appeared  to  be  purely 
artistic.  Miss  Armine  came  round 
to  where  Dorothy  stood. 

**  Do  yon  know,"  said  Dorothy, 
"  this  model  reminds  me  of  some 
picture  I  haye  seen  not  long  since- 
some  Academy  picture  of  a  figure 
sitting  in  a  wood  and  looking  into 
a  stream." 

*•  Very  likely.   I  have  some  such 


recollection  too.  He  fell  into  this 
attitude  of  himself,  and  I  daresay 
he  learned  it  by  sitting  so  long 
for  the  picture  that  the  posi- 
tion became  a  natural  one.  I 
often  think  how  it  spoils  one  for 
some  of  the  new  pictures  to  know 
the  appearance  of  the  London 
models,  and  recognise  the  same 
imder  a  dozen  different  dis- 
g^uises." 

"The  man  is  a  picture  in  him- 
self, though,"  said  Dorothy;  "just 
look  at  him  now.  What  lights  on 
his  hair  and  skin,  what  a  delight- 
ful pose.  I  wonder,  has  he  any 
brains?" 

"No,  I  think  he  has  a  sponge 
where  his  brains  should  be.  Some 
of  the  models  haye  been  capable 
of  conversation  and  have  taken  an 
interest  in  their  multiplied  por- 
traiture; but  we  have  all  given 
up  this  man  in  despair." 

"A  beautiful  animal,  then — 
characterless  ?  How  wonderful 
he  would  look  in  a  stream  or  a 
woodland  glade  with  the  sunshine 
andshadowpassinff  over  his  shining 
skin.  But  he  would  only  be  a  part 
of  the  landscape.  We  need  some- 
thing more  than  physical  beauty  in 
the  human  form  divine.  I  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  light  thrown  upon 
the  grandeur  of  Greek  sculpture, 
the  consideration  that  in  the  days 
of  Phidias,  women  were  shut  up 
and  no  good  paid  model  could  hie 
obtained.  The  result  was  that 
Phidias  had  recourse  to  the  noble 
and  enlightened  ladies  of  his 
society,  ymo  would  dare  to  brave 
public  opinion  and  go  to  his  studio 
to  help  him  in  his  art,  and  so  have 
left  us  their  intelligent  beauty 
that  we  may  slavishly  imitate  it. 
Well,  I  must  go.  I  am  chattering 
too  much." 

"  Have  you  found  the  bones 
you  wanted?" 

"Yes.  I  have  made  my  notes, 
and  I  must  be  quick,  for  I  have  to 
write  the  artide  this  morning.  But 
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I  feel  doll  at  home,  for  Coventry 
lias  ffone  off." 

"Gone  off!  Whatever  do  you 
mean?" 

''  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  he  has 
deserted  me — ^he  has  gone  on  one 
of  his  wild  excursions.  Every  now 
and  then  he  says  he  can't  stand 
domestication  and  regular  meals 
any  longer,  and  tiien  he  starts 
before  I  am  awake  in  the  morning 
and  walks  all  day  without  eating 
anything.  I  call  tiiese  wanderings 
tours  in  search  of  famishment  and 
exhaustion." 

"  What  an  extraordinary  idea ! " 

"ItanH  it?  Fancy  anybody 
wanting  to  escape  dinner  in  these 
days !  I  always  tell  him  he'U  be 
brought  home  on  a  shutter:  but 
it  seems  to  do  him  eood." 

"And  where  does  he  go?" 
asked  Miss  Armine. 

"Generally  into  the  country, 
sometimes  to  the  East-end  of 
London,  to  study  the  ways  of 
the  natives.  Good-bye."  They 
parted,  and  Mrs.  Silbum  went 
out  just  in  time  to  escape  Pro- 
fessor Bichy,  who  was  coming 
into  the  class.  She  walked  home 
very  quietly,  thinking  in  her 
fiobor,  practical  way,  first  about 
skeletons,  the  Akropolitan  School 
of  Art,  and  Miss  Armine.  Then  her 
thoughts  turned  to  her  friends 
^nestine  and  Dr.  Doldy,  for  she 
had  again  to  pass  Dr.  Doldy's 
house,  and  lookmg  up  at  its  wm- 
dows,  she  tried  to  picture  it  as 
Ernestine's  home. 

Ernestine's  engagement  had  im- 
mediately beoome  a  subject  of 
interest  and  amusement  to  her 
aunt  and  cousins.  A  delicate  little 
bouquet  of  sweet  flowers  already 
had  twice  awaited  her  upon  the 
table  of  her  study  when  she  came 
home  in  the  afternoon.  Twice  had 
she  blushed  brilliantly,  catching 
sight  of  the  merry  faces  of  two  of 
har  p;irl-cousins,  who  had  enjoyed 
I^acmg  these  flowers  conspicuously, 


and  then  lying  in  wait  to  watch 
their  effect  upon  her. 

No  cameUias  were  among  them, 
no  scentless  blossoms.  Her  room 
had  suddenly  taken  upon  it  a  new 
pleasantness  as  of  home;  for  when 
she  entered,  the  fragrance  of  the 
exotics,  which  lingered  there, 
seemed  to  her  fancy  to  carry  a 
message  to  her  heart.  She  carried 
them  to  her  bedroom,  and  in  the 
morning,  came,  bringing  with  it  a 
new  sense  of  assured  hope,  the 
clinging  odour  of  the  stephanotis, 
appealing  to  her  waking  senses 
even  before  the  streaming  sunlight. 
This  was  enough  for  her  at  pre- 
sent. She  had  not  seen  Dr.  Doldy 
since  Mrs.  Silbum's  kettledrum 
afternoon.  She  was  half  afraid  to 
go  there,  lest  she  should  meet  him ; 
and  she  was  horrified  to  hear  her 
aunt  coming  to  the  front  and  an- 
noxmcing  that  she  would  at  once 
ask  him  to  the  house.  She  listened 
and  submitted  in  silence,  as  she 
had  learned  to  submit  to  the  in- 
evitable. 

Dr.  Doldy's  carriafi^e  stopped 
that  day,  as  each  dav  before,  and 
the  cluster  of  white  blossoms  was 
left  for  Ernestine.  Then  it  took 
him  home  to  dinner,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  Yriarte  in  attendance 
upon  Laura.  Laura's  affairs  once 
settled  and  then,  as  he  had  de- 
termined, he  woiild  tell  her  of  his 
own  engagement. 

But  he  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment and  a  solitary  dinner. 
Laura  sent  down  to  say  that  her 
head  alhed,  and  that  she  preferred 
to  stav  in  her  room.  Laura  often 
took  freaks  of  this  kind  and  shut 
herself  up  when  anything  had  put 
her  out;  so  her  uncle,  merely 
wondering  whether  Mr.  Yriarte 
had  misconducted  himself  in  any 
way,  went  down  to  dinner  alone 
witiiout  further  thought  about  it. 

After  dinner,  in  me  drawing* 
room,  Laura  arrived  with  the  tea. 
Dr.  Doldy  had  settled  himself  in 
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th©  comer  which  lie  habitually 
occupied  when  alone,  with  a  book ; 
he  did  not  expect  to  see  Laura 
until,  perhaps,  the  middle  of  next 
day.  He  was  a  little  surprised, 
then,  when  she  came  in,  carefully 
dressed,  and  with  very  small  signs 
of  any  headache  about  her.  She 
said  sne  was  better,  and  sat  down 
by  the  fireside  with  her  cup  of  tea 
and  a  total  absence  of  any 
''deserted  damsel"  appearance. 

To  minds  of  a  larger  make, 
which  follow  a  wider  track 
of  thought,  the  Uttleness  of  a 
thoroughly  small  mind  is  incon- 
ceivable. The  larger  mind  is  un- 
prepared for  the  attacks  of  the 
smidl  one,  because  it  is  unable  to 
understand  the  positions  which  its 
opponent  takes  up.  People  who 
are  essentially  wideawake  and 
practical  in  a  real  emergency  which 
arouses  them,  are  being  out-witted 
in  small  matters  all  their  lives 
from  this  cause.  And  it  is  gene- 
rally women  who  do  the  small 
out- witting,  and  pride  themselves 
openly  on  leading  their  nearest  and 
dearest  by  the  nose ;  he  is  welcome 
to  attain  high  honours  which  they 
scarcely  comprehend  the  meaning 
of,  if  but  they  **know  how  to 
manage  him." 

Dr.  Doldy  was  a  lover  of  the 
English  dramatists  :  that  glorious 
extinct  race  of  men.  He  was  a 
reader  of  poetry,  but  he  had  small 
admiration  for  the  sweet-soimding 
modern  school  of  poets.  The  in- 
tellectual food  wmch  every  man 
who  owns  a  mind  at  all  needs  to 
keep  it  alive,  he  f oimd  for  himself 
in  the  sonorous  wisdom  of  Shake- 
speare, in  the  stalwart  strength  of 
Marlowe,  and  the  quaint  wit  of 
rare  Ben  Jonson.  To-night,  as  he 
had  not  anticipated  having  Laura's 
society,  he  had  wandered  far  in 
fancy  into  the  woods  of  Arden. 
It  was  not  easy  at  once  to  return 
into  a  modem  drawing-room  and 
into  the  intellectual  society  of  a 


young  lady  such  as  Laura.  Con- 
sequently, he  was  not  quite  aware 
that  she  was  endeavouring  to  tell 
him  something.  She  soon  grew 
impatient  and  dealt  her  blow  out- 
ri^t. 

"Uncle,"  said  she,  sipping  the 
while  at  her  tea,  "  I  have  broken 
with  Yriarte." 

Dr.  Doldy  closed  his  Shake- 
speare, and  put  it  down  upon  a 
table. 

"Are  you  dealing  in  thunder- 
bolts to-night,  Laura?  This  is 
rather  sudden." 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  she  replied^ 
indifferently. 

"  Only  a  lovers'  quarrel,  I  sus- 
pect," said  Dr.  Doldy.  "  One  of 
the  cases  in  which  people  quarrel 
a  little  in  order  to  make  it  up  a 
great  deal." 
Laura  set  her  lips. 
"You  are  wrong,  uncle.  The 
affair  is  over." 

"  And  you  say  by  your  doiAg  ?  "^ 
asked  Dr.  Doldy,  keenly. 

"  Certainly.  I  was  tired  of  it,"" 
said  Laura,  flushing  a  little.  Dr. 
Doldy  saw  that  she  did  not  choose 
to  tell  him  the  truth. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "as  you  are 
so  fond  of  money,  and  diamonds^ 
and  dress  that  you  cannot  give 
them  up,  may  I  ask  whom  you 
intend  to  marry  ?  " 

"That,"  replied  Laura,  coolly, 
"  remains  to  be  seen.  Good  night, 
uncle;  I  am  going  down  to  the 
Hayters'  to-morrow,  you  know, 
and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  to- 
night." 

She  had  put  down  her  teacup, 
and  risen. 

"  What  sort  of  things  have  you 
to  do?"  asked  Dr.  Doldy. 

"  Well,  my  maid  is  packing,  and 
I  want  to  look  after  her ;  and  the 
dressmaker  wiU  be  here  by  now 
with  some  new  dresses." 

"If  that  is  aU,"  he  repHed,  "I 
think  you  may  sit  down  again  and 
just  tell  me  what  I  am  to  say  to 
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the  people  who  have  been  told  of 
your  engagement." 

Laura  <ud  not  sit  down,  but  re- 
mained standing  where  she  was. 

"No  one  hw  been  told,"  she 
said,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
"except Mr.  Lingen, — and — yes,  I 
told  Mrs.  Silbum.  We  can  surely 
stop  their  talking  about  it  easily 
enough." 

"H  they  have  not  talked 
already,"  said  Dr.  Doldy,  quietly. 
"But  that  is  not  the  point.  I 
would  as  soon  explain  such  an 
affair  to  a  dozen  people  as  to  one. 
The  thing  is,  have  you  jilted  him  ? 
That  is  your  own  account;  but  I 
don't  think  you  are  telling  me  the 
truth.  I  shall  go  to  Yriarte  and 
see  if  he  is  enough  of  a  man  to 
give  me  an  honest  account." 

Laura  threw  a  swift  fi^lance  at 
him,  and  for  a  moment  looked  as 
if  she  were  going  to  speak  pas- 
sionately ;  but  she  controlled  her- 
self, and  said  very  quietly,  **That 
will  be  a  waste  of  time,  for  Yriarte 
never  speaks  the  truth." 

"Don't  talk  such  nonsense, 
Laura,"  said  Dr.  Doldy,  im- 
patiently. 

"  It  is  not  nonsense,"  said  Laura. 
"  It  is  a  boast  of  his ;  and  I  have 
caught  him  telling  lies  systemati- 
caUy." 

"  And  you  were  going  to  marry 
this  man  of  whom  you  can  speak 
in  such  terms,"  Dr.  Doldy  could 
not  help  exclaiming. 

"It  amused  me,"  said  Laura; 
"  most  people  are  more  or  less  un- 
truthful. I  rather  admire  the 
pluck  of  a  man  who  can  carry 
through  a  ^stem  of  lying." 

"  Come,  Laura,  this  is  too  much. 
You  are  only  abusing  him  because 
you  ars  put  out  with  him. 

*  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a 


Tren<£ed  in  ioe  ;  which  with  an  hour's 

heat 
Biasolves  to  water  and  doth  lose  his 

form,'" 


He  spoke  low  to  himself;  but 
Laura  caught  the  words  and  flushed 
scarlet.  She  could  not  but  re- 
member how  she  had  spoken  of 
her  connection  with  Yriarte  as  one 
of  love  essentially. 

"Come,  uncle,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing a  little  in  her  confusion, 
"  before  you  look  down  so  grandly 
upon  my  love  affairs,  shew  me 
something  better." 

Laura's  view  of  her  tmde  was 
that  though  very  kind  and  ab- 
solutelv  gentlemanly,  he  was 
incapable  of  appreciating  the 
female  sex.  His  apparent  blind- 
ness to  her  arts  and  tiiose  of  other 
women  of  her  own  sort  convinced 
her  of  this.  Therefore,  what  she 
meant  to  insinuate  was  that  he 
oufi^ht  not  to  talk  about  what  he 
did  not  understand.  Love  ajffairs 
were  outside  his  experience ;  and 
Laura,  who  had  always  lived  in  a 
tangle  of  them,  regarded  herself  as 
eminently  superior  in  such  matters. 
Consequently,  Dr.  Doldy's  reply 
rather  startled  her. 

"  Perhaps  I  can,"  he  said,  "at 
all  events  I  can  try,  for  I  suppose 
it  is  best  to  tell  you  now,  though 
the  moment  scarcely  seems  oppor- 
tune, that  I  am  myself  engaged  to 
be  married." 

Laura  sat  down  at  this. 

••  Well,  xmcle,"  she  said,  "  you 
have  successfully  returned  my 
thunderbolt!  Whoever  can  it  be ! 
Ih  tell  me." 

"A  lady  whom  you  have  never 
seen,  I  believe,  Laura,"  replied 
Dr.  Doldy,  meeting  her  feminine 
excitement  with  great  gravity. 

"WeU,  weU,^'  cned  Laura, 
feverishly,  "  tell  me  her  name." 

"Miss  Vavasour."  Dr.  Doldy 
had  almost  said  Dr.  Vavasour,  for 
he  had  been  thinking  of  the  scene 
in  Mrs.  Silbum's  drawing-room, 
when  Coventry  had  electrified  him 
by  giving  Ernestine  her  full  title. 
He  had  put  back  the  impulse  with 
horror.    He  could  not  face  Laura's 
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amusement    at    tlie    idea   of    his 
marrying  a  lady  doctor. 

'*  Miss  Vavasour,'*  repeated 
Laura,  in  disappointed  accents; 
**  why,  I  have  never  even  heard  of 
her.  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  see 
her.  I  wish  I  wasn't  going  away 
to-morrow.  I  must  see  her  directly 
I  come  back." 

"Of  course,"  said  Dr.  Doldy, 
absently.  His  mind  was  with 
Ernestine.  He  recalled  himself 
directly  afterwards  with  an  effort. 

"Now,  Laura,"  he  said,  gravely, 
^'  cannot  you  bring  yourself  to 
<5xplain  this  sudden  change  of  your 
plans  to  me  ?  or  must  I  go  to  Mr. 
Yriarte  and  try  to  extract  the  truth 
from  him  ?  " 

Laura  saw  he  was  determined, 
flo  she  let  her  dressmaker  wait 
while  she  professedly  opened  her 
heart  to  him.  She  talked  a  great 
deal,  using  words  princip«dly  to 
hide  the  actual  facts  with.  She 
left  him  at  last,  not  by  any  means 
satisfied,  but  more  disposed  to 
think  he  had  better  leave  the 
matter  alone  at  present.  Laura 
succeeded  very  cleverly  in  making 
him  feel  that  there  were  intricacies 
in  the  affair  which  he  had  perhaps 
l)est  not  meddle  with,  and  tins 
without  telling  him  what  those 
intricacies  were. 


Chapter  Vm. 

T50CT0RS  IK  OOKSULTATION. 

Dr.  Doij)y  had  called  upon 
Ernestine's  aunt;  that  lady  had 
been  very  gracious  indeed,  and 
^Ernestine  herself  had  given  him 
4U1  expressionless  hand  to  shake, 
■and  five  minutes  of  uninteresting 
<^nversation  in  her  aimt's  presence. 
He  had  also  met  her  at  Mrs. 
fiilbum's,  where  his  fate  had  been 
xnuch  the  same ;  and  he  felt  rather 
disgusted.  But  to-night  he  was 
^ing  to  Mrs.  Silbum's  and  he 
understood  that  Ernestine  would 


be  there  all  the  evening;  so  he 
resolved  to  bring  matters  into  a 
better  state. 

Laura  had  been  gone  a  week, 
and  he  had  tried  to  put  her  and 
her  love  affairs  as  much  out  of  his 
mind  as  possible.  He  knew  her  so 
well  that  he  felt  quite  sure  of  her 
successfully  carrying  some  such 
affair  to  a  close  in  tune  to  obtain 
her  fortune.  He  thought  he  might 
safely  leave  her  to  her  own  devices 
at  present,  and  he  was  very  glad 
to,  for  he  found  Ernestine  fflled 
his  mind  quite  sufficiently. 

She  was  a  new  experience  to  him 
— a  new  sort  of  woman ;  he  felt 
very  doubtful,  sometimes,  how 
best  to  approach  her.  She  would 
yield  to  him  when  he  least  ex- 
pected it ;  he  had  proposed  to  her: 
really  expecting  to  be  refused. 
Tet  she  had  drawn  her  hand  out 
of  her  muff,  and  given  it  him  by 
way  of  answer,  without  hesitation. 
Then  why  should  he  not  expect 
her  to  yield  as  easily  to  some  other 
points  ? 

The  first  of  these — one  which  he 
had  not  had  any  opportunity  of 
broaching — was  how  long  their 
engag^ement  was  to  last.  As  he  had 
said  himself  on  that  odd  occasion 
in  Mrs.  Silbum's  drawing-room, 
**  he  was  not  so  young  now  as  to 
enjoy  delays."  He  was  very 
anxious  to  have  some  idea  of 
Ernestine's  views  on  this  subjeot, 
and  he  resolved  that  to-night  he 
would  ascertain  them. 

He  found  her  sitting  alone  in  a 
little  room  which  opened  from  the 
drawing-room.  There  was  music 
going  on  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  Ernestine,  who  never  quite 
imderstood  being  sociable,  had 
wandered  in  here.  Mrs.  Silbum, 
who,  when  he  came  to  shake  hands 
with  her,  saw  his  inquirinfi^  fflanee 
around  the  room,  adroitly  led  him 
to  where  he  could  see  Ernestine 
through  the  open  door,  sittinfi", 
with  her  eyes  closed  and  her  head. 
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an  brigbt  with  its  unrolj  outIb, 
thrown  back. 

He  went  in — Cleaned  orer  her 
chair,  andsaid,  <' Ernestine!'' 

She  started,   and  opening  her 

Ses,  saw  him  bending  orer  her. 
le  frose  at  once,  and  raising 
herself  in  her  chair  gave  him  her 
hand  in  some  such  fashion  as  an 
icicle  might  be  imagined  to  extend 
one. 

She  did  not  know  him  yet.  She 
did  not  nnderstand  how  or  why  she 
had  begun  to— love  him.  Alas, 
for  that  poor  word,  Love !  Has  it 
not  been  so  dragged  through  the 
mire  that  we  drea^  to  use  it — ^yet 
is  it  so  inclusive — so  large— so 
oomplete  that  we  are  obliged  to 
Tetum  to  it.  Ernestine's  sense  at 
the  moment  was  that  this  man  had 
a  power  over  her  which  she  did 
not  understand.  At  all  events,  she 
knew  that  that  power  made  him 
liold  relations  towards  her  which 
differed  from  those  of  any  other 
being  in  this  world.  She  could 
not  resist  him.  The  very  sense  of 
this  made  her  into  a  sort  of  ice 
£gare  when  she  found  herself  thus 
alone  with  him. 

** Ernestine!"  he  said,  '*why 
have  you  treated  me  in  this  way 
ever  since  you  allowed  me  to 
announce  our  engagement  ?  It  is 
hard — it  is  paralysing  to  me ! 
You  do  not  regret  the  assent 
which  you  permitted  me  to  make 
public — surely,  Ernestine,  you  do 
not  regret  it?" 

*'Go  and  sit  over  there  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fire,"  said  she, 
"  and  1*11  try  and  toll  you  what  I 
feel  like." 

Obediently  he  went  and  sat 
down  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 
She  leaned  back  again  and  closed 
her  eyes.  Aftor  a  moment  she 
spoke. 

**  I  feel  as  if  the  independence, 
the  freedom,  the  right  to  my  own 
mode  of  living  and  working, 
which  I  have  fought  for  from  my 


childhood  until  now,  was  about  to 
be  surrendered — and  I  don't  quito 
know  whether  it's  ri^t  for  me  to 
surrender  it.  Dr.  i>oldy,"  she 
said,  suddenly  turning  her  pene- 
trative gaze  upon  lum,  ''what 
will  you  do  with  such  a  woman  as 
myself  upon  your  hands — a 
woman  whose  veins  are  afire 
with  the  independent  energy  of  a 
modem  woman's  life  ?" 

Dr.  Doldy  was  a  man  of  the  old 
schools — a  man  reared  in  thouffhts 
which  directlv  opposed  the  ideas 
of  Ernestine  s  school,  but  at  this 
moment,  when  he  might  have  lost 
her  altogether,  he  was  saved  by 
two  things.  He  had  a  heart,  a 
deeply  tonder  heart;  and  he  had 
read  Shakespeare. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  holding 
it,  replied,  with  his  eyes  upon  it — 

"Even  you,  Ernestine,  with 
your  life  so  absorbed  by  work, 
will  allow  that  love  is,  unseen,  the 
great  factor  in  this  world.  If  our 
love  is  sincere  it  will  unito  us, 
however  separato  our  creeds  or 
our  lives  may  be." 

"Well  then,"  she  said,  "answer 
me  this  question,  which  has  been 
teasinfl^  my  soul  all  to-day — Is 
true  love  compatible  with  true 
independence  ?" 

"And  why  not? — 

"'O  spirit  of  love,  how   quick  and 

fresh  art  thou  ! 

That  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 

....  Nought  enters  there 

But  falls  into   abatement  and  low 

price. 
Even  in  a  minuto  1 ' 

"  1, "  he  went  on,  "  am  ready  to 
give  up  my  independence  to  you, 
Ibnestme;  therefore  why  should 
you  hesitato  ?" 

She  drew  her  hand  away  from 
him. 

"You began  well,"  she  answered, 
"  and  ended  ill.  Tour  quotation 
was  excellent,  and  gave  me  en- 
couragement; but  don't  ask  me  to 
believe  that  a  man  gives  up  his 
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independence  when  he  marries.  I 
am  no  crier  out  for  woman's  rights, 
but  truly  I  think  it  is  the  woman 
who  gives  up,  when  there  is  any 
surrender." 

This  was  Ernestine's  weak  point. 
She  was  humble  enough  in  many 
things,  btit  in  this  she  was  a 
creature  of  pride,  and,  perhaps,  of 
imreason. 

"And,"  said  Dr.  Doldy,  "is 
not  the  capacity  for  surrender  a 
sufficiently  beautiful  one  ?  I  don't 
know  that  we  men  need  be  gratef  iil 
to  nature  because  she  made  us  the 
assertive  sex." 

Ernestine  stirred  imeasily  in  her 
chair.  This  was  a  way  of  looking 
at  the  question  which  always 
annoyed  her. 

"That  is  hardly  an  answer  to 
me,  Dr.  Doldy.  xou  do  but  say 
prettily  that  men  should  admire 
women  for  sax^rificinK  themselves." 

Dr.  Doldy  looked  at  her  and 
smiled. 

"Ernestine,"  he  said,  "I  was 
afraid  of  you,  if  you  would  like  to 
know  the  truth,  imtil  you  said  that, 
but  I  am  so  no  longer.  Surely  we 
have  neither  of  us  any  purpose  in 
our  union  save  that  we  wish  to  be 
united.  Why,  then,  should  ques- 
tions like  these  arise  in  your 
mind?  My  own  impression  is  that 
where  love  is  the  bond  the  sur- 
render is  different  in  kind,  but 
mutual  and  equal.  And  now, 
instead  of  pursuing  a  subject 
which  we  cannot  decide  upon 
in  the  abstract,  tell  me  how 
soon  we  may  try  the  experiment, 
and  so  find  out  the  truth  of  the 
matter." 

Ernestine  did  not  pretend  not 
to  imderstand  him.  She  smiled  a 
little,  put  a  troublesome  curl  off 
her  forehead,  looked  provokingly 
and  deliciously  handsome,  and 
said — "Well,  I've  six  months  yet 
to  run  of  my  hospital  work.  I 
must  finish  that  firat,  because  I 
couldn't    spare      a    day    to    get 


married  in,  for  we  haven't  enough 
assistants." 

Dr.  Doldy  controlled  himself 
by  an  heroic  effort.  "  Come," 
said  he  to  himself,  "  I'm  going  in 
for  the  surrendering  business  at 
once.  I  should  like  to  express  mj 
feelings,  but  I  won'c ;  besides  she 
really  is  too  handsome  to  scold  1 " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  mildly,  "is  that 
so  very  formidable  ?  Could  we  not 
e€isily  supply  a  substitute  for  the 
remainder  of  your  engagement  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,"  answered  Er- 
nestine, "  I  would  not  lose  the  rest 
of  my  time  for  a  great  deal.  I 
shall  only  have  been  a  year  at  it 
then,  and  that's  by  no  means  too 
long." 

"But,"  said  Dr.  Doldy,  very 
mildly  indeed,  "you  will  really 
have  gained  every  experience  you 
can  require.  However  g^reat  an 
interest  you  take  in  the  medical 
profession,  after  your  marriage 
you  will  not  need  this  kind  of 
practical  knowledge." 

Ernestine  folded  her  arms  after 
a  fashion  of  hers,  and  threw  her 
head  back.  "I  don't  believe," 
said  she,  "  in  a  student  shirking 
anything.  I  mean  to  finish  my 
time  at  this  before  I  begin  to 
practise." 

"Begin  to  practise!"  echoed 
Dr.  Doldy,  losing  his  presence  of 
mind  for  a  moment. 

"  Begin  to  practise,"  repeated 
Ernestine,  very  coolly.  "  I  asked 
you  j  ust  now  what  you  would  do 
with  a  woman  like  me  on  your 
hands.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  be 
horrified  now  because  I  intend  to 
go  on  with  the  work  and  interests 
of  my  life,  notwithstandinc^  my 
having — foolishly — fallen  in  E>ve!" 

She  had  begun  this  little  speech 
coldly,  but  her  voice  broke  at  the 
end.  Dr.  Doldy  rose  and  came  to 
her  side,  and  laid  his  hand  on  hers. 

**  Ernestine!"  he  said,  and 
waited  till  she  raised^her^  eyes  to 
his.  ^^^  ^' 
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"I  never  oould  oppose  a  woman. 
T  never  quarrelled  with  one  in  my 
life — and  you,  Ernestine,  I  could 
deny  nothing  to  when  you  look  as 
jrou  have  been  looking  now,  and 
revealing  to  me  that  your  heart  is 
mine— but  indeed  you  are  stabbing 
my  prejudices  terribly.  I  will  caU 
them  prejudices,  yet  they  are  part 
of  myself.  Ernestine,  I  shall 
hardly  know  how  to  bear  this." 

She  lowered  her  eyes,  for  a  great 
tear  drop  stood  in  each. 

She  had  never  dreamed  of  this. 
She  had  expected  to  be  bitterly 
opposed.  She  had  armed  herself 
to  quarrel.  She  had  prepared  her- 
self for  a  battle  of  intellect,  a  war 
of  words,  when  this  vital  question 
should  be  raised;  but  sue  had 
never  dreamed  of  being  made  to 
see  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
man  she  loved. 

She  did  not  answer  for  some 
minutes,  and  in  those  minutes  her 
love  and  her  work  were  put  into 
the  scales  and  weighed.  If  there 
was  a  greater  weight  on  either  side 
it  was  too  subtle  to  detect;  the 
result  appeared — she  was  in  love : 
but  she  was  Ernestine. 

''  You  must  take  me,"  she  said, 
in  a  very  low  voice,  "  as  I  am — or 
not  at  all." 

The  words  were  obstinate ;  but 
how  can  I  describe  the  voice  in 
which  they  were  uttered?  Its 
sweetness  filled  her  hearer  with  a 
yearning  which  dimmed  his  eyes. 
It  open^  the  way  into  the  recesses 
of  his  soul — it  shewed  him  the 
loneliness  which  dwelled  there 
supreme ;  it  filled  him  with  dreams 
of  the  possibilities  of  riper  and 
fuller  existence. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "I  can't  ^ve 
you  up — no — you  have  got  mto 
my  heart  and  there's  no  putting 
you  out — ^vou  have  filled  my  future 
and  my  life — so  I  suppose  I  must 
try  to  take  you  as  you  are." 

He  attempted  to  cover  a  depth 
of  emotion  new  to  him  by  a  half- 


comic  tone;  but  a  moment  after 
he  added  gravely — 

''  Shall  we  agree  to  talk  about 
these  things  when  we  know  each 
other  a  litUe  better?" 

"  If  you  will,"  said  Ernestine,  a 
twinkle  of  fun  in  her  eyes.  ''I 
fancy  we  shall  neither  of  us  have 
chauj^ed  our  position." 

«  Ernestine,"  said  Mrs.  Silbam's 
voice,  "I  want  you — ^you  have 
been  monopolised  long  enough." 

Ernestine,  a  faint  bright  blush 
on  her  cheeks,  rose  and  followed 
her  hostess  wiliiout  a  word  ;  leav- 
ing Dr.  Doldy  alone  with  his 
thoughts. 

They  were  strangely  confused. 
This  man  who  had  been  in  the 
world,  and  of  it,  during  his  whole 
career,  had  given  himself  up  to  a 
creature  who,  though  professedly 
practical,  was  utteriy  imworldly. 
She  was  set  upon  making  herself 
continually  uncomfortable,  work- 
ing hard,  fighting  against  opposi- 
tion, in  order  to  carry  out  an  idea, 
when  she  might  so  gracefully 
have  merged  her  identity  in  her 
husband's — ^have  let  him  work  for 
her  after  the  good  old  fashion, 
and  sat  quietly  in  his  drawing- 
room  for  the  rest  of  her  life !  The 
thing  was  almost  unintelligible  to 
her  lover.     He  was  confused  by  it. 

He  realised,  as  soon  as  she  left 
him,  that  he  had  not  gained  a 
single  point  with  her.  He  was 
left  just  in  the  same  position  as 
that  m  which  he  began  to  talk  to 
her.  When  were  they  to  be 
married?  must  he  really  wait  out 
this  ridiculous  hospital  engage- 
ment? He  shuddered  at  the 
very  thought  of  Ernestine  em- 
ployed in  such  work.  "Utterly 
wrong — utterly  wrong,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "it  wiUruin  her 
health — ^positively  ruin  it.  What 
a  pity  it  is  there  W£W  no  one  to  pre- 
vent her  beginning  it ! " 

{To  i'fJ0fUimed)i\^ 
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TO  A  BABY  PLATINa  WITH  A  BONE. 
Bt  Biohabd  Hutgist  Hobnb. 

I. 

Oy  white  b^^inning — ^whiter  ending — 

So  soft  the  one^  so  hard  the  other ; 
The  first  so  intricate,  and  ascending. 
The  hist  so  simple, 
As  near  to  dost  descending : 
Thou  Babe,  with  smiles  and  many  a  dimple, 

Toy'st  with  a  bone — ^then  with  thy  mother, — 
Now,  in  half  earnest  look 
Now,  babbling  like  a  brook 
That  cares  as  little  as  it  knows 
Whence  it  came— or  where  it  goes  ! 


Ah,  little  playmate,  let  me  be 

One  of  the  t^ree, — 
For  truly  my  grey-sanded  locks 
And  cheek-tints  gone, 
May  come  between 
Thee,  and  thy  bone. 
That  'neath  those  pretty  fingers  knocks 
Upon  a  painted  screen. 
Our  life  that  mocks. 
And  gets  no  better  answer  than  the  sea 

Whene'er,  like  me. 
It  throws  away  its  heart's  strength  on  the  rooks. 

ni. 

Up,  Baby  !  cease  thy  play 

With  shapeless  life's  decay — 
That  last  good  scrap  of  one  that's  had  its  day  I 

Enjoy  thy  privileged  sp^n, 

And,  like  the  sun-rise  fan, 
Ejq>and  in  glory,  while  tw  drift  away ! 


iSteo-fuie,  1877. 
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THE    COMEDY    OF    OEEATION. 

AN    INDIAN    POEM. 
Fbom  thb  SPAinsH.    By  Mabiaha  Mohtubo. 


Thb  world  is  an  animated  absur- 
ditj  that  rolls  in  space,  in  order  to 
astomsh  its  inhabitants. 

Do  not  seek  its  explanation  in 
Uie  Yedas,  the  testimony  of  the 
mad  raTi^n  of  our  ancestors; 
nor  in  the  Poranas,  where,  dothed 
m  the  dazzling  robes  of  poetry,  a 
heap  of  absuraities  is  given  con- 
cenung  its  origin. 

Listen  to  the  history  of  Ore- 
ation,  as  it  was  revealed  to  a 
pious  Brahmin,  after  he  had 
spent  three  months  fastine  and 
immovable,  with  his  forenngers 
Tuised  towards  the  firmament, 
wrapped  in  self-contemplation. 

n. 

Brahma  is  the  centre  of  space ; 
bom  him,  and  to  him,  all  things 
diverge  and  converge.  He  had 
no  beginning,  neither  will  he  have 
an  end. 

When  neither  space  nor  time 
existed,  the  Maya,  uke  a  dim  mist, 
floated  around  hka  unperceived, 
for,  absorbed  in  self-oontemnla- 
tion,  he  had  not  yet  fertilised  it 
with  his  wishes. 

As  all  things  tend  to  weariness, 
Brahma  at  length  became  weary 
of  self-contemplation,  and  he 
opened  the  eyes  of  one  of  his  four 
faces,  and  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  himself.  He  anerily 
opened  other  eyes,  and  beheld 
lumself  again,  because  he  filled 


everything,  and  all  things  were' 
himself. 

The  beautiful  woman  who,  when 
burnishing  steel,  sees  her  reflection 
upon  the  metal,  takes  delight  in 
beholding  herself,  but  after  a  little 
time  she  seeks  other  eyes  upon 
which  to  fix  her  gaze,  and  if  she 
finds  them  not,  she  becomes  de- 
jected. 

Brahma  is  not  vain  like  woman, 
because  he  is  perfect.  Imagine, 
then,  how  weary  he  must  have^ 
felt  when  he  found  himself  alone 
in  the  centre  of  immensity,  and 
with  four  eyes  to  view  himself. 

m. 

Brahma  for  the  first  time  had  a 
wish,  and  this  wish  having  been 
fertilised  by  Maya,  made  a  million 
shoots  of  light  to  burst  from  his 
brow,  similar  to  the  microscopic 
fiery  atoms  which  float  in  a  sun- 
beam, as  it  penetrates  the  tops  of 
trees. 

That  golden  dust  filled  space^ 
and  when  the  dust  was  agitated 
it  produced  myriads  of  beings 
destined  to  chant  hymns  of  glory 
to  their  creator. 

The  QandharvoB,  or  celestial 
singers,  with  their  loveliest  ot 
countenances,  their  wings  of  many 
hues,  their  ringing  laughter,  and 
their  childish  sportiveness,  drew 
from  Brahma  his  first  smile,  and 
from  that  smile  sprang  Eden  ! — 
Yes,  Eden,  with  its  eight  circles,. 
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the  tortoises  and  the  elephants 
that  sustain  it,  and  its  sanctuary 
in  the  cusp. 

IV. 

Children  have  ever  been  the 
eame,  noisy,  full  of  tricks,  and 
incorrigible.  At  first  they  amuse, 
then  they  disturb  us  with  their 
restlessness;  and  in  the  end  they 
Annoy. 

Thus  it  was  with  Brahma  when 
lie  left  that  great  crowd  of  Oand- 
harvas  in  the  inferior  circles.  So 
he  alighted  from  the  gigantic 
swan  that  like  a  snow -horse  had 
carried  him  through  heaven ;  and 
retired  to  the  f  armest  end  of  his 
sanctuary.  In  that  spot  where  no 
«cho  reaches,  nor  tne  slightest 
noise  is  heard,  and  where  the 
mighty  silence  of  solitude  reigns 
supreme,  and  its  prof  oimd  stillness 
invites  to  meditation,  here  Brahma 
sought  a  solace  from  his  eternal 
weariness  by  giving  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  alchemy — after  closing 
the  door  and  double  locking  it. 

V.  • 

The  wise  men  of  this  earth,  who 
«pend  their  lives  poring  over 
ancient  parchments,  and  surround 
themselves  with  thousands  of  mys- 
terious objects;  who  are  learned 
in  the  singular  properties  of 
precious  stones,  metals,  and  ca- 
balistic words,  make,  by  means  of 
this  science,  incredible  transforma- 
tions. Coal  they  convert  into 
-diamonds,  clay  they  transfuse  into 
gold;  they  decompose  air  and 
water,  aneuyse  flame,  and  wrest 
from  fire  the  secrets  of  vitality  and 
Hght. 

If  all  this  is  attained  by  a 
miserable  mortal  by  means  of 
learning,  imagine  but  for  one 
moment  what  must  Brahma  have 
executed,  who  is  the  principle  and 
beginning  of  all  science. 

VI. 

By  one  stroke  he  formed  the 


four  elements,  and  created  their 
fi^ardians:  Affni,  the  spirit  of 
flames;  Vahans^  the  spirit  that 
shrieks  mounted  on  the  hurricane ; 
Varuna,  who  rules  in  the  abyss  of 
oceans:  and  Frithivi,  who  Knows 
all  the  subterranean  caves  of  the 
world,  and  dwells  in  the  heart  of 
the  earth. 

After  this  he  enclosed  in  trans- 
parent globes,  formed  of  a  matter 
never  before  seen,  germs  of  im- 
material and  intangible  tilings, 
passions,  desires,  powers,  virtues, 
principles  of  pain  and  of  joy,  of 
death  and  of  life,  of  good  and  of 
evil.  All  these  things  he  sub- 
divided into  species,  and  with 
exquisite  diligence  classified  them, 
and  placed  a  written  label  upon 
esLch,  of  these  globes. 

vn. 
The  crowd  of  boys  that  mean- 
while were  filling  the  inferior 
circle  of  paradise  with  their 
deafening  voices,  noticed  the 
absence  of  their  master.  **  Where 
can  he  be?"  some  of  them  cried 
out.  **What  can  he  be  doing?" 
said  others,  whilst  the  columns  of 
dense  black  smoke  which  rose 
like  mighty  spirals  from  the 
laboratory  of  Brahma  served  to 
increase  their  curiosity;  and  the 
globes  of  fire  that  ascended  from 
that  spot  and  whirled  about  in 
space,  turning  and  rolling  in 
magnificent  and  luminous  rotation, 
fill^  them  with  unspeakable 
astonishment. 

vm. 
A  child's  imagination  is  like  a 
fearless  charger,  and  curiosity,  like 
the  spurs  which  impel  it,  urgefl 
the  child  to  undertake  impossible 
projects.  Moved  by  inquisitive- 
ness,  these  microscopic  singers 
commenced  to  dimb  up  the  legs  of 
the  elephants  who  sustain  the 
circle  of  heaven ;  proceeding  from 
one  step  to  another,  they  at 
length  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
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Tnysterious  retreat,  where  Brahma 
«tni  continued  absorbed  in  scien- 
tific speculations. 

Once  in  the  cusp,  some  of  the 
more  daring  grouped  themselves 
.around  the  door,  and  looked 
through  the  keyhole  and  the 
chinks  between  the  badly  joined 
boards,  and  peered  into  that, 
immense  laboratory  which  was  the 
object  of  their  curiositr. 

The  spectacle  which  presented 
itself  to  their  view  coula  not  but 
Amaze  them. 

IX. 

All  about  the  place  lay  strewed 
and  tumbled  together,  vessels 
and  globes  of  aU  shapes,  sizes, 
and  colours.  Skeletons  of  worlds, 
rudiments  of  planets,  and  frag- 
ments of  moons,  were  lying 
amongst  half-modelled  forms  of 
men,  unfinished  designs  of  mon- 
.strous  animals,  obscure  parch- 
ments, folio  volumes,  and  strange 
instnmients.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  geometrical  figures, 
cabalistic  signs,  and  mac^c  rules ; 
in  the  centre  of  the  (mamber  a 
gigantic  cauldron  stood  upon  in- 
extinguishable fire  ;  in  this 
cauldron  thousands  of  nameless 
ingredients  were  boiling  and  hiss- 
ing, and  from  these  learned  com- 
binations perfect  creations  were  to 
come  forth. 

X. 

The  eight  arms  and  sixteen 
hands  of  Brahma  barely  sufficed 
to  cover  and  imcover  vessels,  stir 
up  liquids,  and  remove  mixtures ; 
yet  at  times  he  would  take  up  a 
great  tube  and  dip  it  into  the 
Bquid,  and  would  lean  over  the 
abyss  of  heaven,  and  in  the  same 
way  as  children  make  bubbles  by 
blowing  soap-suds  through  dried 
straws,  so  would  he  blow  through 
the  tube,  and  fiery  globes  womd 
appear  on  the  other  end,  which  on 
bemg  cast  off,  commenced  to  re- 
Tolve  upon  themselves,  in  concert 


with  other  globes  which  already 
floated  in  space. 


XI. 

Leaning  over  the  fathomless 
abyss,  the  creator  woiild  follow 
with  looks  of  great  satisfaction 
those  luminous,  perfect  worlds, 
peopled  by  beings  beautiful  and 
happy  beyond  description.  These 
planets,  like  so  many  suns  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  calm  nights, 
were  chanting  a  hymn  of  joy  to 
their  Ood,  and  were  turning  round 
before  his  eyes  of  diamond  and 

fold  with   majestic    and   solemn 
armony. 

The  tiny  Oandharvoif  scarcely 
daring  even  to  breathe,  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  in  great 
amazement,  and  stood  gazing  in 
admiration  and  fear  at  that  grand 
spectacle. 

XII. 

Brahma,  weary  of  making  ex- 
periments, left  his  laboratory, 
locked  the  door,  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  and  once  more  mounted 
his  swan,  with  the  object  of  taking 
the  air.  But  what  must  his  menr 
tal  abstraction  have  been  that  he, 
who  sees  and  knows  everything, 
did  not  notice  in  his  preoccupation 
that  he  had  indeed  turned  the  key, 
but  it  had  not  caught  the  lock? 
The  restless  crowd  of  boys,  how- 
ever, did  notice  this,  and  they  re- 
mained perfectly  still  until  he  had 
^one  some  distance ;  and  when  they 
judged  themselves  alone,  one  of 
them  pushed  the  door  a  little, 
another  then  put  his  head  cau- 
tiously in,  a  third  advanced  further, 
imtil  at  length  the  whole  troop 
invaded  the  laboratory,  and  before 
very  lon^  they  had  made  them- 
selvea  quite  at  home  there. 

xin. 

Impossible  to  describe  the  scene 

which  ensued.    They  commenced 

to  examine  every  object  with  the 

greatest  amazement;     then   th^~ 
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dared  to  touch  them,  and  at  last 
the  J  oommenced  to  turn  eveiything 
topsy-turvy.  They  threw  rare 
parchments  into  the  fire  to  feed  the 
names;  they  xmoovered  globes  and 
broke  some  of  them;  they  re- 
moved vessels  and  spilt  their  con- 
tents ;  and  after  smelling,  tasting, 
and  stirring  everything,  some  of 
the  boys  began  to  cUmb  up  to  the 
vaulted  roof,  and  to  gran>  and 
swing  themselves  from  the  un- 
finished stars  and  suns,  which  himg 
there  in  process  of  drying ;  whilst 
others  woiild  scramble  up  the  bones 
of  fi;igantic  animals,  whose  shapes 
had  not  pleased  their  master. 
They  tore  leaves  from  books  to 
make  paper  caps;  they  rode 
astride  compasses  as  thoueh  they 
were  horses,  and  they  broke  rods 
of  mysterious  virtues,  and  wounded 
themselves  with  their  broken 
edges. 

At  last,  tired  of  tumbling  things 
about,  they  decided  to  make  a 
world  such  as  they  had  seen  done. 

xrv. 
Then  began  a  great  uproar, 
disorder,  and  loud  pea&  of 
laughter.  The  cauldron  was  red- 
hot.  One  of  the  boys  poured  some 
liquid  into  it,  and  a  column  of 
smoke  arose.  Then  another  boy 
threw  in  a  mysterious  elixir  which 
was  in  a  globe,  and  which  was  so 
heavy  that  his  childish  strength 
barely  sufficed  to  bring  this  huge 
globe  to  the  brim  of  the  cauldron. 
As  they  continued  mixing  lliese 
different  ingredients,  blue  and  red 
flames  would  rise  from  the  depth 
of  this  boiling  mixture,  which  the 
merry  troup  hieiiled  with  shouts  of 
joy  and  interminable  laughter. 

XV. 

They  mingled  and  mixed  all 
the  elements  of  good  and  evil,  of 
pain  and  joy,  beauiy  and  ugliness, 
abnegation  and  selfishness ;  the 
^rms  of  ice  which  had  been  des- 
tined for  worlds  whose  inhabitants 


would  rejoice  in  cold,  with   the- 
germs  of  heat  oomnosed  for  globes- 
where  flames    and    heat    would 
cause  the  greatest  enjoyment;  and 
they  intermixed  the  principle  of 
divmily,   the    spirit,    with    m>ss- 
materialism,  the  gold .  with  day ; 
and  formed  into  one  beverage  im- 
potence   and    desires,     greatness- 
and  littleness,  life  and  death.    All 
these  elements,  so  contrary  one  to 
the  other,  were  raging  at  findings 
themselves  together  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cauldron. 

XVI. 

On  concluding  this  performance^ 
one  of  the  (^ani^orvotf  plucked  a 
feather  from  his  wings,  bit  tha^ 
end  with  his  teeth,  and  dipped  it 
into  the  liquid;  then  he  leaned 
over  the  unfathomable  abyss,  blew 
through  the  quill,  and  a  globe- 
appeared. 

A  world  it  was,  but  monstrous,, 
uncouth,  darksome,  depressed,  and 
turning  on  poles,  with  mountains- 
of  snow  ana  burning  sandy  plains ;. 
in  its  inmost  bosom  fiire  raged,  and 
on  its  surface  oceans  of  water  ;  a 
world  peopled  by  a  humanity  at 
once  fragile  and  arrogant,  with 
godly  aspirations,  and  weaknesses 
of  day;  the  prindple  of  death 
destroying  all  that  exists,  whilst 
the  pnndples  of  life,  with  aspira- 
tions of  eternity,  reconstruct  ex- 
istence from  the  very  spoils  of 
death;  there  was  formed  an  in- 
consistent, absurd,  inconceivable 
world — ^in  one  word.  Our  World. 

When  the  cdestial  children 
who  had  formed  it  saw  it  rolling 
in  the  vcu^uum  in  such  a  grotesque 
manner,  they  saluted  it  with  ring 
ing  peals  of  laughter,  whidi  re- 
soTmded  throughout  the  eight 
drdes  of  Eden. 

XVII. 

When  Brahma  heard  that  up- 
roar and  laughter,  he  returned 
into  himself,  saw  what  passed,  and 
comprehended  it  all.    Indignation^ 
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hashed  from  his  eyes ;  his  wrath- 
ful accents  thundered  throughout 
the  heayens,  and  terrified  that 
troop  of  boySy  who  fled  away,  and 
dispersed  in  surprise;  and  his 
hand  was  raised  to  destroy  at  one 
blow  that  monstrous  creation,  when 
one  of  the  QandharvoB^  who  was 
the  most  daring  and  unruly  of  the 
troop,  yet  at  the  same  tmie  the 
most  winsome,  came  and  cast  him- 
self on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of 
Brahma,  and  in  a  voice  broken 
by  sobs,  said :  "  Master,  Master ! 
please  do  not  break  our  toy!" 

xviu. 
Brahma  is  very  grave  and 
«erious  because  he  is  Ood,  but  it 
cost  him  a  great  effort  to  suppress 
a  loud  burst  of  laughter  when  he 
heard  these  words,  and  his  eyes 
twinkled  with  fun.  But  he  re- 
covered his  gravity  and  replied: 
''*Go,  impious  and  incorrigible 
troop,  go  where  I  may  see  you  no 
more,  and  take  your  absurd  toy 
with  you.    This  world  of  yours 


should  not,  and  cannot  exist,  be- 
cause in  it  the  very  atoms  fight 
against  other  atoms ;  but  begone, 
I  tell  you;  my  only  hope  is  that  in 
such  hands  as  yours  it  will  not 
long  subsist." 

Thus  spoke  Brahma,  and  the 
children  began  to  push  the  world 
on  every  side,  laughing  ai^d 
screaming  in  an  unearthly  manner. 
They  got  behind  our  ^lobe,  and 
this  one  would  strike  it  on  this 
side  and  another  urge  it  on  by  the 

opposite  side Since 

that  time  they  continue  tumbling 
it  about  in  the  firmament,  for  the 
amazement  of  other  worlds  and 
desperation  of  their  inhabitants. 

Fortunately  for  us,  Brahma  has 
said  it,  and  dierefore  his  words 
will  be  fulfilled.  There  is  nothing 
in  creation  more  delicate,  yet  at 
the  same  time,  more  to  be  feared, 
than  the  hands  of  children :  in 
them  this  toy  certainly  cannot  last 
very  long. 
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THE  SISTERS  OF  LEPE  WA.TER. 

By  an  Old  Conteibutob. 

In  Two  Parts. 


**  Only  the  nobler  natures,  whioh  are  rare,  can  be  trusted  to  take  isolated  anci 
indei)endent  enjoyment." — The  Secret  of  Long  Life, 


Pabt  I. 
"You  look  very  happy,  Rose." 

"Why,  of  course,  Margaret;  I 
am  happy,  so  I  daresay  I  look 
so." 

They  sat  in  a  quaint,  dark, 
little  oak-panelled  parlour,  the 
two  sisters.  Rose,  the  young  wife 
of  Arthur  Armstrong,  owner  of 
Lepe  Water  House,  sat  sewing  by 
the  window,  where  the  sunshine 
fell  on  her  bright  hair  and  clear- 
skinned  face.  She  looked,  indeed, 
happy,  and  bright  as  the  sunshine 
itself. 

Margaret  Dillon,  her  sister,  sat 
farther  back  in  the  room,  where 
the  sunshine  could  not  reach.  And 
her  face  was  of  a  style  of 
beauty  that  was  neither  enhanced 
by,  nor  akin  to,  sunshine.  She  was 
only  a  year  older  than  Rose ;  she 
looked  as  if  ten  years  of  life  lay 
between  them.  Sallow,  with  black 
hair,  and  black  arched  brows,  s^e 
had  no  fairness  of  appearance ; 
but,  when  she  raised  her  face  and 
looked  at  you,  as  she  looked  now 
at  Rose,  there  was  something 
which  startled  and  arrested  in  the 
flash  of  her  dark  eyes. 

"And,"  said  Rose,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "I  hope  you 
will  be  as  happy  some  day." 

She  went  on,  smilingly,  with 
her  work.     She  was  unobservant, 


naturally,  and  she  did  not  notice 
that  Margaret  rose  without  a 
word  and  left  the  room.  She 
crooned  to  herself,  sitting  there 
in  the  sunshine,  with  a  sound  like 
the  contented  hum  of  a  bee. 

Margaret,  leaving  the  room,, 
had  gone  outside  the  house.  Her 
hands  were  clenched,  and  her 
brow  contracted.  She  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  but  gazed  upon  the  ground 
as  she  waSked  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  which  was  but  a  £ew 
yards  from  Lepe  Water  House. 

It  was  a  lonely  and  dreary- 
looking  spot,  even  in  the  sunshine. 
Lepe  Water  House  stood  solitary, 
upon  a  jutting  part  of  the  coast. 
No  houses  were  within  sight ;  nor 
were  many  vessels  to  be  seen  upon 
the  Lepe  waters. 

Margaret  stood  awhile  with  the 
waves  at  her  feet,  almost  letting 
them  wet  her.  Gazing  intently 
upon  them,  she  was  statuesque  in 
her  motionlessness. 

"No,"  she  said  aloud,  after 
some  moments  of  this  silence,  "I 
cannot  die.  I  bum  for  life — I  am 
too  full  of  life  to  die;  yet  if  I 
live,  I  can  only  live  in  hatred — I 
am  at  enmity  with  the  world. 
I  hate  all  men,  because  thou,  foul 
traitor,  Ronald  Armstrong,  still 
hast  the  shape  <rfj,  man  upon 
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thee.  I  hate  the  world  because  it 
contains  thee ! " 

She  turned  from  the  sea  as  she 
uttered  these  words,  and  as  she 
did  so,  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  a  young  man  who  stood  dose 
at  her  elbow.  For  a  second  or  two 
they  remained  in  perfect  silence, 
looking  each  into  the  other's  face ; 
then  the  yoimg  man  spoke. 

*'  What  have  I  heara,  Margaret 
Dillon?  Of  what  do  you  acciise 
my  brother  ?  " 

''I  accuse  him,  "  she  answered, 
angrily,  ''  of  all  that  is  mean  and 
despicable  in  man's  nature.  And 
you  are  as  bad,  to  crawl  and  creep 
and  listen." 

"I  did  neither,"  he  answered, 
standing  very  uprightly,  as  was 
Arthur  Armstrong's  wont  when 
roused  ;  ''  my  footsteps  had  no 
sound  upon  the  sand,  and  your 
words  entered  my  ears  before  I 
knew  that  they  were  anything  but 
idle.  Answer  me,  Margaret,  and 
do  not  make  foolish  accusations 
against  me." 

"I  will  answer  you,"  she  said, 
wildly,  **but  you  must  promise 
me  that  you  will  not  tell  itose.  I 
could  not — ^I  could  not  bear  it !" 

''What  is  this  secret  that  you 
are  so  ashamed  of  ?"  said  Arthur, 
with  a  look  of  scorn.  "  Tell  me 
uo  more— if  you  cannot  tell  Bose 
you  need  not  tell  me." 

"What!"  cried  Margaret,  the 
passion  of  a  roused  tigress  flash- 
ing from  her  face,  "you  despise 
im!  You  think  /need  be  ashamed 
of  anything !  No — indeed !  I  have 
iiothin^  to  be  ashamed  of,  save 
that  i  am  Bonald  Armstrong's 
wife." 

**  Nonsense,"  said  Arthur,  after 
a  momentary  start  of  surprise. 

His  quiet  unbelief  seemed  to 
sting  Margaret  into  a  wilder  pas- 
sion. 

"But,", she  cried,  with  a  fieroe- 
uess  in  her  speech  that  made  her 
•hnost  terrible,  **I  am  his  wife." 


**  Then  why  are  you  here  instead 
of  with  him  ?" 

''  Because,"  answered  Margaret, 
in  the  same  wild  way,  "he  has 
deserted  me.  He  wearied  of  me — 
he  left  me— -he  flung  me  from  him 
—despised  me,  after  letting  m& 
learn  to  love  him,  out  there  in 
France,  where  I  had  no  one  to 
love.  He  married  me — only  to- 
thus  desert  me.  Am  I  so  ugly 
that  he  shoiild  sicken  of  me 
— so  foolish  that  he  should  despise 
me  ?  No,  but  he  is  base — ^f  alse — 
hateful !" 

"  Can  you  prove  these  things  ?'^ 
asked  Arthur,  speaking  wim  a 
sort  of  gasp  in  his  voice. 

She  put  her  hand  within  her 
dress,  aiid  drew  out  8  little  bundle 
of  letters.  She  folded  one  with 
hands  that  trembled,  not  with 
weakness,  but  with  passion,  and 
held  it  towards  him. 

"See,"  she  cried,  "he  calla 
himself  my  husband !" 

Arthur  looked,  and  turned  white. 
He  stood  silent  while  Margaret 
refolded  the  letter. 

"  But,"  he  then  said,  hesitat- 
ingly,  "  is  he  supporting  you  ?" 

Margaret  turned  a  glance  of 
unutterable  contempt  upon  him. 

"As  if,"  she  said,  "/would  be 
supported  by  a  man  who  had 
wearied  of  me!  Not  so.  I  will 
soon  find  work — I  will  be  depend- 
ent on  no  one.  I  have  to  eat  out 
my  heart  for  the  rest  of  my  life  y 
but  however  deep  my  misery  may 
be,  I  will  owe  nothing  to  him. 
Keep,  Arthur,  for  God's  sake,  this 
secret  which  you  have  obtained 
knowledge  of.  It  is  hard — it  ia 
almost  madness  to  me  to  look  upon 
Kose  and  her  happiness — but  I 
cannot  bear  her  pity!  I  hate  to 
die,  for  my  veins  are  still  afire 
wilii  life,  and  I  had  rather  live  in 
hate  than  not  live  at  all.  Yet, 
Arthur,  I  swear  I  will  kill  myself 
if  you  make  men  pity  me." 

"  But — Eo8e,"said  Arthur,  hesi* 
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tatiiiglj,  and  with  white  lips, 
**  Eose  is  different  from  others — it 
will  be  hard  for  me  to  keep  it 
from  her — and  surely  it  would 
be  best  for  you  that  she  should 
know." 

"  I— cannot — ^bear — ^it No  I 

Arthur,  I  swear  I  will  die  if  you 
tell  her!  Bemember  that  you 
overheard  my  words,  and  so  ob- 
tained the  knowledge;  I  never 
shoiild  have  told  a  living  soul." 

"But — ^Margaret,"  said  Arthur, 
looking  at  her  with  a  sorrowful, 
bewildered  look,  "what  are  you 
going  to  do?" 

"Leave  me  to  myself,"  she 
answered,  sullenly.  "  I  ask  of  you 
but  one  thing — to  keep  my  secret." 

"  To  keep  your  secret! "  repeated 
Arthur,  gloomily.  "  I  feeltiiat  it 
is  not  n^t.  I  know  that  it  will 
bring  misery  to  me !  " 

"  Selfish— cowardly !"  said  Mar- 
garet, with  that  strangely  con- 
temptuous manner  which  startled 
Ajthur.  "Could  I  expect  Aw 
brother  to  be  anything  else  ?  " 

"Nay,  Margaret,"  said  Arthur, 
more  kindly,  "I  am  not  speaking 
selfishly.  I  want  time  to  think 
^bout  how  we  ought  to  act,  both 
for  your  sake  and  mine." 

"To  think r'  she  echoed.  "I 
know  how  to  act.  I  follow  my 
instincts — ^I  must  follow  them.  I 
will  not  have  it  known  that  I  am 
scorned.  The  pity  of  it  would 
kill  me  if  I  did  not  kill  myself. 
Arthur,  I  did  not  tell  you  this 
secret  willingly — ^I  demand  of  you 
that  it  goes  no  further." 

"Not even  to  Eose?"  he  said, 
reluctantly. 

"  Promise  me,  on  your  honour — 
not  to  Bose,  above  all.  Oh, 
Arthur,  is  your  heart  so  hard  that 
you  refuse  me  this  ?    Can  you  not 

fuess  how  I  should  suffer  under 
er  gj^es  ?" 

"Well — I  promise  —  on  my 
honour,"  he  said ;  and  without 
^another  word  she  turned  from  him 


and  went  towards  Lepe  Water 
House. 

Arthur,  confused,  bewildered, 
distressed,  walked  along  the  sea- 
shore. He  felt  as  if  he  were  lost 
in  a  new  and  painful  atmosphere. 
Hitherto  his  life  had  flowed  equably 
and  peacefvdly  on,  without  any 
great  excitements  or  "violent  de- 
ughts."  But  then  he  needed 
neither.  He  was  one  of  those 
quiet  individuals  who  pass  silently, 
steadily,  throxigh  this  timiultuous 
world,  making  no  outcry  about 
themselves. 

But  now  he  found  himself  placed 
face  to  face  with  one  of  those  un- 
comfortable tragedies  which  he 
had  regarded  as  only  possible  in 
the  lives  of  other  and  remote 
people.  He  felt  himself  hurt 
even  at  the  roots  of  his  nature. 
Unconsciously,  perhaps,  to  him- 
self, he  had  worshipped  Bonald — 
his  clever,  his  handsome,  adven- 
turous brother— ever  since  they 
had  been  at  school  together. 

He  walked  on,  looking  at  the 
familiar,  dreair  features  of  the 
land  and  sea,  but  observing  no- 
thing. Thus  he  was  quite  startled 
when  a  hand  was  laid  on  his 
shoulder.  With  an  apprehensive- 
ness  new  to  him  he  turned  quickly 
to  see  who  it  was  that  toudied 
him.  He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  he  saw  it  was  only  young 
Mr.  Nugent,  the  curate  of  Wex- 
buiy. 

Wexbury  was  a  little  village 
consisting  of  some  few  cottages, 
with  no  public  building  save 
the  little  old  church;  it  was 
some  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Lepe  Water,  but  Mr.  Nugent  fre- 
quently walked  over,  for  Arthur 
Armstrong  was  one  of  his  very 
small  cirde  of  friends.  Indeed  he 
was,  perhaps,  more  intimate  with 
him  than  with  anyone  else;  for 
Mr.  Nugent,  after  aXJniveraiiy 
education,  found  the  small  farmers 
rather  duU^comp^ions:^ and  the 
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great  landlord  of  the  district  was 
not  often  at  home. 

liope  Water  House  was  only  a 
small  farm,  as  were  all  the  other 
houses  for  many  miles  around; 
biit  the  father  of  Bonald  and  Ar- 
thur Armstrong  had  inherited  a 
fortune,  not  very  large,  it  is  true, 
but  big  enough  to  be  wealth  for 
people  accustomed  to  such  quiet 
uving.  He  gave  his  sons  a  better 
sort  of  '*sdiooling"  than  that 
which  the  other  farmers  gave  their 
boys ;  for  though  he  did  not  want 
to  raise  them  above  the  yeoman 
class  he  was  shrewd  enough  to 
see  that  a  little  brain  development 
mi^ht  help  them  to  enjoy  their 
independence.  And  thus  it  came 
about  that  Mr.  Nugent,  when  he 
came,  with  but  forlom  hopes  of 
any  social  intercourse,  to  pay  his 
visits  in  the  wide-scattered  parish, 
was  agreeably  surprised  in  the 
brothers  Armstrong. 

**  You  are  very  much  absorbed 
to-day,  Armstrong,"  he  said,  in 
surprise,  when  Arthur  started  and 
turned.  **I  have  spoken  twice 
without  attracting  your  attention." 

**  I — well,  I  was  thinking," 
Arthur  replied,  a  flush  rising  mo- 
mentarily to  his  face. 

Mr.  Nugent  laughed  pleasantly. 

''  Are  you  going  to  make  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  that  you  are  so 
buried  in  your  thoughts?  The 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  don't 
generally  make  you  so  abstracted, 
Armstrong.  But,  come ;  let  us 
walk  on  ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  something ;  I  came  over  on 
purpose  to  speak  to  you  about 
something."  And  slipping  his 
arm  into  Arthur's,  he  moved 
on  with  him  along  the  lonely 
sands.  They  were  walking  back 
now,  in  the  direction  of  Lepe 
Water  House. 

A  silence  ensued,  which  Mr. 
Nugent  felt  to  be  rather  uncom- 
fortable. He  wanted  Arthur  to 
encourage    him    to     talk ;     but 


Arthur  had  relapsed  into  his  own 
gloomy  thoughts.  Mr.  Nugent 
did  not  feel  as  if  he  could  plunge 
into  his  subject  right  away  from 
this  impromising  silence,  so  to 
break  it  he  said — 

**Have  you  heard  from  your 
brother  lately?  Do  you  know 
where  he  is  ?  " 

Arthur  started  at  the  words, 
but  he  knew  the  inquiry  was  a 
mere  casual  one,  so  he  controlled 
himself,  and  answered  gloomily — 

*  *  No,  I  don't.  I  fancy  he's  some- 
where in  France  ;  but  as  I've 
heard  nothing  of  him  for  six 
months  past,  my  information  as  to 
his  whereabouts  is  not  likely  to 
be  worth  much." 

'*  I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Nugent, 
"when he  will  give  up  wanderine, 
and  whether  he  will  ever  settle 
down  here  in  the  old  place  ?  " 

But  Arthur  was  evidently  indis- 
posed to  talk,  so  Mr.  Nugent  made 
up  his  mind  to  a  plunge. 

**  Well,  Armstrong,  you  are  not 
at  all  conversational  to-day;  but 
as  I've  come  over  on  purpose  I 
won't  go  back  without  speaking 
to  you.  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about — about  your  wife's  sister, 
Margaret." 

Arthur  drew  his  arm  from  Mr. 
Nugent's,  stepped  back  a  pace, 
and  looked  at  nim  with  surprise 
and  fear. 

*'  What  of  her?"  he  said,  in  a 
manner  so  unlike  his  own  that  Mr. 
Nugent  must  have  been  lost  in 
his  subject  not  to  notice  it. 

**  Why,  this,"  he  answered. 
"  The  fact  is — you  know,  Arm- 
strong, I  can't  put  the  thing 
eloquently,  but  1  can  put  it 
earnestly.  I  love  Margaret  Dillon. 
I  want  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife. 
And,  Armstrong,  as  you're  my 
friend,  I  thought  I  woidd  ask  you 
first  not  only  whether  you'd  give 
your  consent,  but  whether  you 
thought  I  had  any  chance  with 
her.    I  daresay  I'm  a  coward  to 
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iBvant  encouragement;  but,  jou 
see,  she's  so  clever,  and  so  iinHke 
most  women." 

Arthur  turned  as  white  as  when 
he  heard  Margaret's  secret  from 
her  lips.  ^  B!is  instinct  that  this 
secrecy  would  bring  trouble  had 
come  true  terribly  soon ! 

He  knew  not  what  to  say,  but 
with  Mr.  Nugent  looking  so  ear- 
nestly in  his  face  for  an  answer, 
he  was  obliged  to  speak. 

"No,  no,"  he  stammered,  **you 
mustn't  think  of  it — ^you  mustn't 
think  of  her !" 

Mr.  Nugent,  with  all  his  trepi- 
dation, had  never  dreamed  of 
being  really  refused,  and  that  so 
hastHy. 

*'Do  you  mean  it,  Armstrong?" 
he  exclaimed.  "Do  you  mean 
what  you  say  ?" 

For  a  moment  Arthur  said  no- 
thing, and  the  two  men  stood  on 
the  sands,  looking  helplessly  one 
upon  the  other.  Both  were  be- 
wildered— distressed;  but  Arthur's 
agitation  now  began  to  strike  Mr. 
Nugent  as  extraordinary. 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  hurriedly, 
"you  must  not  think  of  her — ^you 
must  not  speak  to  her  ;  before 
Heaven  you  must  promise  me  you 
will  not.'^' 

"But  why?"  said  Mr.  Nugent. 
"I  can  make  no  such  promise 
without  sufficient  reason." 

"  Ton  will  not  promise  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  I  tell  you  then,"  said  Arthur, 
in  increased  agitation,  "that  you 
will  disgrace  your  office  if  you 
speak  to  her !" 

"  Do  you  mean  this  ?"  said  Mr. 
Nugent,  looking  him  hard  in  the 
face. 

"  I  do  !"  exclaimed  Arthur. 

"  Then  I  make  the  promise  you 
demand;  and  I  will  pray  Ck)d  to 
ease  your  soul  of  whatever  secret 
lies  upon  it." 

So  saying,  he  turned  and  walked 
quickly  away  into  the  country. 


"  Oh !  that  He  would ! "  Arthur 
cried  aloud,  standing  alone  upon 
the  sand.  "What  have  I  done? 
What  have  I  said  to  Nugent — 
what  has  he  imderstood  ?  I  wanted 
to  spare  her — ^I  wanted  to  spare 
him !  But  I  may  have  done  wrong. 
I  believe  this  secret  will  fret  away 
my  life.  I  must  again  implore 
her  to  let  me  tell  it.  I  must  at 
least  get  permission  to  tell  Nugent 
that  she  is  married !" 

Full  of  gloomy  forebodings  and 
troubled  thoughts,  he  walked 
home.  Entering  the  little  oak- 
panelled  parlour  which  they  ordi- 
narily used  (once  it  had  been  a 
precious  locked-up  best  room),  he 
found  Eose  still  sewing,  in  the 
sunshine,  her  fair  face  sweet  and 
unclouded  as  ever.  Margaret,  too, 
was  there,  looking  her  usual  self, 
darkly  handsome,  but  to  Arthur, 
now  positively  repulsive.  He  had 
never  liked  her.  Indeed,  a  man 
who  found  his  happiness  in 
Hose's  sweet,  unvarying  placidly, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  dis- 
cover anything  attractive  in  Mar- 
garet's  strong-willed,  passionate 
isposition.  But  he  had  only  felt 
a  negative  dislike  until  now — now 
he  positively  hated  her. 

He  sat  down  by  the  table  and 
said  nothing.  Bose,  singing  over 
her  work,  did  not  notice  his 
gloomy  brow.  Margaret,  whose 
eyes  were  intensely  observant, 
saw  it,  but  thought  she  knew  a 
quite  sufficient  cause  for  it. 

That  day,  and  many  others, 
passed  thus.  Arthur  avoided 
Margaret,  because,  as  he  said  to 
himself,  "he  had  no  heart"  to 
speak  to  her.  He  disliked  her, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  deeply 
sorry  for  her,  and  ashamed  for  his 
brother.  The  position  was  horri- 
ble to  a  man  of  a  simple,  generous 
nature,  such  as  was  Arthur  Arm- 
strong. 

One  day,  whenic^eleft  the 
house,  he  called  up  his  courage, 
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followed  her,  and  began  at  once  to 
plead  for  permiseion  to  reveal  her 
aecret ;  but  her  horror  and  distress 
-at  the  idea  were  so  ^preat  that  his 
"words  died  on  his  hps.  ''But," 
lie  said,  "  I  want  at  least  permis- 
«ion  to  tell  Mr.  Nugent" 

"  And  why  Mr.  Nugent  ?  " 

"  Because  he  wanted  to  propose 
marriage  to  jou." 

''Marriage — Mr.  Nugent — ^what! 
have  happiness  and  peace  been 
again  so  nearly  within  my  grasp  ? 
Juihur,  once  more  I  swear  that 
if  you  tell  him,  I  will  kill  myself. 
I  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
spised, deserted  woman  by  a  man 
who  would  have  knelt  at  my 
feet" 

And  so  saying,  she  ran  from  him 
baok  to  the  house,  leaving  him 
more  lost,  more  perplexed  than 
ever. 

At  last  Bose  began  to  feel  the 
strangeness  of  the  domestic  atmo- 
sphere; and  one  day,  when  she 
and  her  husband  were  alone,  she 
aaid,  "Arthur,  I  am  afraid  you 
are  tired  of  Margaret's  being 
with  us." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Well,  you  avoid  her,  and  you 
are  frown  so  gloomv.  ShaU  I 
give  her  a  hint  to  go  r " 

"No,"  he  said,"  we  can't  do 
that.  She  has  no  home,  you  see, 
£oee.    I  am  sorry  for  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bose,  "  but  she  has 
other  fnends.  And  she  talks  of 
finding  work.  She  must  not  spoil 
our  h^e  life,  dear  Arthur." 

"She  shall  not,  dear  little 
Bose,"  he  said,  with  an  attempted 
cheerfulness ;  "  but  we  cannot  be 
inhospitable  to  her." 

He  was  wondering,  as  he  spoke, 
how  far  he  must  go  in  his  wish 
to  make  up  somewhat  for  his 
brother's  neglect  of  duty. 

So  nothing  was  done.  Bose, 
really  grateful  for  Arthur's  kind 
feeling  to  her  sister,  grew  even 


sweeter  towards  both  him  and 
Margaret.  But  the  passage  of 
time  did  not  lessen  the  cloud  that 
had  settled  upon  Lepe  Water 
House;  and  in  time  Bose  grew 
dejected  and  sad,  ^e  knew  not 
why.  It  was  no  wonder :  for  now 
Mr.  Nugent  never  came  near  the 
house,  and  he  had  been  almost 
their  only  visitor.  Arthur  had 
grown  a  new  habit  of  shutting 
himself  in  his  rooms  with  his 
books ;  and  Margaret  wandered, 
in  the  house  or  out  of  the  house, 
like  a  distraught  spirit. 

At  last,  something  happened. 
Arthur  received  a  letter  from 
Bonald. 

People  whose  lives  are  full  of 
adventure,  of  amusement,  of  inte- 
rests, would  scarcely  be  able  to 
comprehend  how  that  letter,  as  it 
lav  upon  the  breakfast  table  euround 
which  the  three  inmates  of  Lepe 
Water  House  were  gathered,  was 
eazed  at  and  wondered  about 
Arthur,  cowardly  and  sorrowful, 
let  it  lie  beside  his  plate  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  while  he  drank 
two  great  cups  of  tea;  for  he  had 
learned  to  fear,  now,  what  he 
might  hear  of,  or  from,  the  brother 
who  had  been  his  lonff-time  hero. 
Margaret  devoured  it  with  her 
eyes,  as  if  the  verv  sight  of  his 
liandwriti^  were  food  and  drink 
to  her.  Bose,  looking  up  from 
her  presidency  over  the  old- 
fashioned  hissing  urn,  saw  that 
her  husband  ha^  done  the  very 
unusual  thing  of  leaving  his  letter 
unread. 

"Why,  Arthur!  fancy  not 
having  opened  your  letter  yet!" 
she  exdauned,  laughingly. 

He  did  not  answer  Tier.  Sur- 
prised, she  looked  again,  and  saw 
that  he  sat  gloomily  looking  down 
upon  his  plate.  Glancing  across 
at  Margaret,  who  was  oppositehim, 
she  saw  that  her  handsome  sister 
was  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  a 
hectic  spot  of  eoloiir  centring  each 
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sallow  cheek ;  and  that  her  break- 
fast stood  untasted. 

Hose  had  not  sufiBcient  brains  to 
attempt  putting  things  together. 
But  she  was  now  cast  down,  as  she 
had  been  many  a  time  before,  by 
something  in  the  atmosphere  which 
she  did  not  understand.  Finishing 
her  meal  in  silence  she  left  the 
room  to  go  about  her  household 
duties  just  as  Arthur  at  length  de- 
cided to  open  his  letter.  He  rose 
immediately  and  went  to  his  own 
room.  He  could  not  endure  to 
read  this  letter  from  his  brother 
alone  with  Margaiet. 

And  Margaret,  her  cheeks  still 
burning,  sat  still  as  a  carven 
figure. 

But  by-and-bye  her  senses  be- 
gan to  arouse  to  the  fact  that 
mere  was  a  commotion  in  the 
house.  She  heard  Hose  crying; 
an4  a  few  minutes  after  she  heard 
the  front  door  open  and  close. 
Starting  up,  she  saw  Arthur,  a 
small  bag  in  his  hand,  pass  the 
window  very  quickly. 
What  did  this  mean  ? 
An  explanation  was  dose  at 
hand.  Almost  immediately  Eose 
entered  the  room  crying,  and  sink- 
ing into  a  chair,  sobbed  out  that 
Arthur  had  received  a  summons  to 
go  to  Bonald,  who  was  lyinc^  dan- 
gerously ill  in  France,  and  that  he 
had  rushed  off  in  the  hope  of 
catching  a  certain  boat. 

Margaret  made  no  remar'k.  She 
only  clenched  her  hands,  and  lean- 
ing against  the  window,  looked 
out  upon  the  desolate  sea. 

"Margaret,"  exclaimed  her  sis- 
ter presently,  stopping  her  tears, 
**  there  must  be  something  the 
matter  with  you.  You  are  grown 
so  silent  and  so— so  unfeeling." 

''There  is  something  the  matter 
with  me,"  said  Margaret,  turning 
on  her  with  a  sort. of  sudden 
venomous  action,  "  and  you  shall 
hear  what  before  long." 

She  hastily  left  the  room,  leaving 


Eose  so  surprised  that  her  sobs 
ceased  altogether. 

'*  To  go  away  without  a  word  to 
me !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  incohe- 
rently, as  she  locked  herself  in  her 
own  room,  "  and  A^  to  go  to 
Bonald!  and  without  a  word  to 
me !  He  despises  me  because 
Eonald  despises  me— I'll  be  re- 
venffed  on  them  both." 

The  sisters  did  not  meet  again 
that  day  until  the  evening  meal- 
time.    Margaret  then  was  unusu* 
ally  talkative  and  seemed  anxious 
to  cheer  Eose,  who  was  very  me- 
lancholy at  this  first  separation 
from  Arthur.      But,  by  the  most 
subtle  means  and  in  the  course  of 
apparently  ordinary  talk,  ere  that 
first  meal  was  over,  she  had  im- 
parted to  Eose,  indefinitely  enough^ 
it  is  true,  a  new  idea.    And  l£at 
idea  was  that  an  understanding,  or 
asjrmpathy— or  as  Eose  would  have 
expressed  it — a  something  existed 
between  herself  and  Arthur.     She 
said  nothing  sufficiently  tangible 
for  Eose  to  seize  upon — ^indeed,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  suggestion  came 
rather  from  her  eyes  than  her  lips. 
Yet  the  idea  was  imparted :  and  as 
the  succeeding  solitary  days  passed 
on  during  wmch  Eose  was  solely 
under  Mai^^aret's  influence,  it  grew 
more  and  more  definite.      Kose, 
brooding  alone,  seemed  to  see  the 
past  beneath  a  flood  of  revealing 
light.     She  fancied  she  now  un- 
derstood the  strange  manner  which 
had  troubled  her  m  both  her  hus- 
band and  sister  of  late;  she  re- 
membered having  twice  observed 
them  speaking  on  the  beach,  when 
their  gestures  and  abrupt  partings 
made    her  wonder,   even  in  her 
unsuspicious  happiness. 

Some  ill-grown,  thwarted  na- 
tures appear  to  gain  a  certain 
relief  in  making  another  human 
being  as  miserable  as  themselves. 
And  truly,  if  that  were  Marc^tret's 
aim,  it  was  easily  accompUshed. 
As  far  as  her   shallower   nature 
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could  KOj  Bose  suffered  tlie  pangs 
whicli  had  so  humiliated  her  sister. 
She  felt  herself  to  haye  been 
wearied  of — despised.  She  recog- 
nised Margaret's  superior  vigour, 
handsomeness,  cleyemess.  Her 
fragile  soul  bowed  itself  before 
this  unexpected  wreck  of  her 
peaceful  happiness.  She  turned 
cold  and  helpless. 

But  Margaret  altered  her  ways 
when  she  ODserved  this.  Having 
cowed  Bose's  frail  fire  of  love  by 
her  own  fiercer  fire  of  passion,  she 
began  cautiously  to  kindle  a  burn- 
ing more  like  her  own  within  her 
sister's  breast,  lighting  it,  as  it 
were,  with  sparks  from  that  which 
was  devouring  her  own  life. 

It  was  the  absolute  loneliness  of 
their  position  which  made  Hose  so 
€old  and  helpless.  Gold,  because 
she  seemed  to  find  herself  strangelv 
at  a  distance  from  all  the  warmm 
of  love  which  had  filled  and  made 
beautiful  her  life.  Helpless,  be- 
cause she  had  nothing  to  aid  her 
in  throwing  off  this  feding.  Doubt- 
less if  she  had  had  a  commonplace 
friend  of  her  own  kind  to  go  and 
talk  to,  the  most  terrible  part  ol 
the  Le^e  Water  tri^edy  might 
We  been  averted.  Sut  she  had 
no  sach  refuge ;  the  surroundings 
▼ere  narrow,  the  atmosphere  in- 
tense, the  solitude  enough  of  itself 
to  make  one  morbid ;  she  was  left 
to  the  hideous  society  of  her  own 
thoughts,  and  that,  too,  under  the 
intolerable  inquisition  of  her  sister's 
^68 — ^that  sister  who  she  began  to 


believe  had  robbed  her  of  all  that 
had  made  life  sweet  to  her. 

Had  these  sisters  been  reared  in 
this  lonely  spot,  thev  might  have 
retained  more  of  that  happy  stolidity 
of  nature  that  belongs  to  the 
peasant.  But  they  had  passed 
many  years  of  their  girlhood  in  a 
large  French  school,  in  the  midst 
of  the  everlasting  chatter  and 
varying  frivolities  of  ordinary 
school-girl  life.  Margaret,  in  the 
course  of  her  passionate,  impul- 
sive career,  had  probably  never 
had  such  opportunities  for  the 
unwholesome  study  of  herself  as 
on  the  solitary  sands  of  Lepe 
Water.  Thus  apart  from  active 
life,  she  grew  only  more  furiously 
conscious  of  the  mistakes  which 
she  had  made — ^more  unreasonably 
jealous  of  the  happiness  of  others, 
more  insanely  desirous  to  create 
excitement  for  herself.  Not  that 
she  understood  her  state  to  be 
thus;  she  woidd  have  said,  not 
that  she  desired  excitement,  but 
that  she  thirsted  for  revenge.  That 
word,  so  dear  to  energetic  and 
aimless  souls,  grew  to  be  the  one 
word  of  her  hmguage  to  her.  A 
morbid  sense  of  despisal  growing . 
hourly  upon  her,  ana  add^  to  by 
the  intense  quiet  of  Lepe  Water, 
where,  exiled  from  herhiisband's 
life,  she  seemed  just  as  remote 
from  her  sister's,  and  indeed  out 
of  the  world — drove  her  at  last 
to  concentrate  herself  upon  the 
thought  of  shewing  her  power  to 
those  who  despised  her. 
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Continued  from  page  114. 


At  the  time  of  our  marriage  my 
hiisband  was,  in  one  sense,  an 
almost  tmknown  writer.  Some 
highly  abstruse  papers  in  the 
Boyal  Society's  Transactions  and 
the  Cambridge  Mathematical 
Journal,  and  a  tract  on  the  Mathe- 
matical Analysis  of  Logic,  had 
earned  for  him  a  gold  medal  and 
had  caused  a  few  men  of  mark  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  good  mathe- 
matician. He  owed  his  appoint- 
ment as  professor  mainly  to  one 
indiyidual  in  the  University  Senate 
(the  Vice-President  of  the  college 
to  which  he  was  appointed),  who 
had  heard  of  him  privately  from  a 
friend  in  Cambridge  on  whom  he 
relied,  as  a  man  sure  to  do  credit 
to  any  institution  with  which  he 
was  connected,  and  who  wished 
that  one  at  least  of  his  staff 
should  be  a  man  of  original 
genius,  unhampered  by  Univer- 
sity traditions.  The  **  Laws  of 
Thought"  was  published  in  1854, 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  author 
and  a  friend.  Some  of  the  leading 
men  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
read  it ;  but  verv  few  copies  were 
sold,  and  venr  lew  people  knew 
what  it  was  about.  1  thoxight  it, 
when  I  read  it  over  again  towards 
the  close  of  my  husband's  life, 
clumsy  and  needlessly  difficiilt.  I 
told  lum  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
the  thought  of  it  had  struck  him 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and 
he  had  written  it  while  staggering 
and  blind  h^m  the  revelation. 
He  quite  agreed  as  to  its  being 


ill-written  and  unsatisfactorily  ar- 
ranged. He  said  that  the  thought 
of  expressing  logical  propositions 
in  algebraical  terms  had  first 
struck  him  when  he  was  a  boy, 
during  a  walk  across  a  field ;  but 
he  had  laid  it  aside  for  many 
years,  being  interested  in  other 
pursuits.  TVnen  he  b^^  to  work 
it  out,  he  took  seven  years  in 
writing  the  book,  "and  I  wish 
now  I  had  taken  fifteen  years 
instead,"  he  said.  Of  course,  as 
a  girl,  I  did  not  understand  it  well 
enough  to  judge  of  its  defects ;  I 
only  got  a  vague  sense  of  safety 
and  comfort  from  finding  it  proved 
that  all  our  thinking  was  under 
the  shelter  of  algebraical  laws, 
even  when  we  were  not  conscious* 
of  using  mathematical  symbols. 

The  author  promised  that  if  I 
married  him  i  should  help  him 
with  his  work ;  but  what  sort  of 
help  I  could  give,  he  turned  out 
to  have  no  clearer  idea  than  I  had 
myself.  For  the  first  year  or  two 
it  seemed  as  if  this  cherished  pur- 
pose was  never  to  be  realised ;  for 
how  could  I  be  of  any  use  to  him 
(except  as  a  mere  amanuensis) 
when  his  mathematical  attain- 
ments were  so  far  in  advance  of 
my  own  that  there  was  no  x>ossi- 
bility  of  our  pursuing  conjointly 
the  same  subject?  It  was  during 
a  visit  to  Uambridge  that  this 
difficulty  was  solved.  A  publidier 
whom  I  met  there  took  pains  to 
shew  me  the  mistake  into  which 
we  had  jfeUen.  ^^IW^^  do  you 
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want  to  help  your  husband  make 
discoveries  ?  He  is  perfectly  well 
able  to  do  that  without  you.  The 
thing  he  can't  do  is  to  bring  down 
his  (usGoyeries  to  the  level  of  those 
who  want  to  understand  them ;  sup- 
pose you  try  to  help  him  to  make 
himself  intellio^ble."  This  was 
the  purport  of  his  advice.  It  was 
a  flash  of  light  on  the  situation. 
A  little  more  talk  with  my  new 
friend  put  me  on  to  the  right  road. 
As  I  had  not  sufficient  knowledge 
to  assist  my  husband  in  pro- 
secuting matiiematical  researches, 
I  would  try  to  make  use  of  my 
ignorance,  by  representing  the  un- 
instructed  public,  who  waited  for 
enlightenment  till  he  should  make 
himself  intelligible.  I  was  to  be 
a  sort  of  lay-ngure,  or  milliner's 
doU,  on  whom  the  new  books 
shoidd  be  tried,  to  iud^  of  the 
effect.  We  were  to  begin  at  once 
on  a  text-book  of  Differential 
Equations,  which  my  adviser 
undertook  to  publish.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection  I  learned  the 
very  meaning  of  the  term  Differen- 
tial Equation  from  tiie  MS.  It 
was  up-hiU  work  for  us  both.  At 
times  the  author  jumped  dpieda 
joints  over  real  difficulties;  at 
others  he  would  write  out  an 
elaborate  proof  of  some  point  so 
simple  that  one  missed  it  altogether. 
I  have  often  read  a  p8u*agraph 
over  and  over  till  my  head  ached, 
in  the  vain  effort  to  find  out  what 
it  was  about,  not  being  able  to 
believe  that  he  would  waste  words 
to  prove  a  thing  that  was  perfectlv 
obvious  from  the  beginning.  AU 
this  caused  a  good  deal  of  delay. 
The  subject  of  Sin^pilar  Solutions 
had  a  curious  f ascmation  for  my 
husband,  then  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  The  chapter  of  the  text-book 
which  refers  to  them  was  written 
in  a  sort  of  religious  rapture. 
XInfortunately,  that  did  not  make 
it  easier  to  read;  five  times,  I 
think  it  was,  that  tmlucky  chapter 


was  brought  to  me  ready  for  the 
press  and  returned  as  not  in- 
tellifi^ble.  The  sixth  version  of  it 
I  alk>wed  to  pass.  It  has  amused 
me  often  since  to  hear  Cambridge 
graduates  remark  that  ''tlmt 
chapter  does  not  read  like  an 
ordmary  text-book."  After  this 
experience  I  began  to  be  able, 
not  only  to  help  my  husband 
myself,  but  to  utilise  the  assist- 
ance so  willingly  given  by  his 
College  students.  Friends  used  to 
wonder  how  I  found  time  to  give 
so  much  help  ;  but  much  of  it  was 
in  reality  given  by  our  patient  and 
intelligent  volunteer  assistants. 
In  fact,  our  intercourse  with  the 
students  is  one  of  the  things  which 
I  can  look  back  upon  with  im- 
mitigated  pleasure.  For  several 
years  I  knew  every  undergraduate 
who  had  any  special  aptitude  for 
mathematics,  and  many  of  them 
very  intimately ;  and  I  do  not  re- 
member hearing  a  word  from  one 
of  them  that  I  wished  left  unsaid. 
Yet  they  seemed  quite  at  home  in 
the  house.  They  came  at  all  times 
of  the  day ;  to  take  a  walk  with 
the  Professor,  or  to  copy  or  collate 
almost  illegible  MSS.  with  me. 
Usually  only  one  or  two  came  at 
a  time;  but  sometimes  we  had 
students'  parties,  and  those  even- 
ings were  glorious  fun.  I  think 
the  Professor  talked  rather  less 
than  the  rest  of  us,  but  laughed 
even  more. 

At  one  time  my  husband  thought 
that  I  should  be  of  more  use  to 
him  if  I  had  actually  attended 
college  classes.  For  a  few  weeks 
I  joined  the  senior  class ;  but  the 
higher  education  of  women  was  a 
new  idea  in  the  country  in  those 
days,  and  a  lady  who  attended 
mathematical  classes  was  some- 
thing quite  anomalous.  One  old 
lady  told  me,  in  a  terrible  fit  of 
excitement,  that  it  was  ''  quite 
unmaidenly"  of  me  to  accom- 
pany my  hiisband  into^his  Jecture 
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room.  To  save  trouble  I 
desisted.  But  the  senior  class 
themselves  had  more  liberal  views 
on  the  rights  of  women;  they 
kindly  migrated  to  our  Own  house 
in  the  suburbs  for  lectures;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  '*  Differential  Equa- 
tions "  was  published,  we  all 
began  to  work  carefully  through 
the  examples  with  a  view  to  pre- 
paring the  work  for  a  future 
edition.  Another  year  the  class 
and  I  took  upthe  subject  of  Finite 
Differences.  We  had  no  text-book, 
we  created  one  as  we  went  on. 

But  the  direct  help  which  any 
one  could  give  to  my  husband 
was  small  compared  to  the  indirect 
help  which  he  got  for  himself  from 
every  one  around  him.  It  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  his  affec- 
tionate kindness  enriched  his  intel- 
lectual life. 

He  was  a  fairly  good  French 
scholar  before  I  knew  him;  that 
is  to  say,  he  knew  the  etymology 
of  French  words,  and  could  trans- 
late any  French  sentence  into  its 
nearest  equivalent  English.  But 
he  did  not  like  the  French  lan- 
guage or  literature  ;  and  of  the 
subtle  shades  of  French  thought 
and  feeling  for  which  English  has 
no  expression,  he  seemed  to  have 
little  perception.  After  our  mar- 
riage he  ^ew  to  understand  the 
French  mmd  by  sheer  force  of 
sympathy  with  my  feelings  about 
many  things.  A  friend  gave  me 
some  of  the  works  of  H6nan  and 
Michelet,  which  seemed  to  open  up 
a  quite  new  world  to  him.  It  was 
odd  to  see  this  intensely  decorous 
Englishman  studying  with  delight 
Michelet's  ideas  of  domestic  ufe 
and  female  education. 

Then,  again,  he  took  great  pains 
to  gratify  my  curiosity  to  hear  Mr. 
Maurice  preach.  I  forget  what 
the  sermon  was  about.  But  Mr. 
Maurice's  earnestness  impressed 
him  at  once,  and  from  that  day 
forward  he  never  lost  an  oppor- 


tunity of  attending  his  church; 
and  his  ideal  of  perfect  earthly 
bliss  always  included  "hearing 
Maurice  read  prayers."  An 
Evangelical  lady  on  her  death-bed 
gave  me  a  copy  of  Maurice's 
"  Prophets  and  Kings."  She  M%d 
it  was  for  me ;  but  she  was  very- 
much  attached  to  George,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  she 
conceived  it  to  be  the  best  common 
standing-ground  for  an  Evan- 
gelical old  lady  and  a  philosopher 
m  search  of  a  theology.  He  read  it 
MTith  great  delight;  and  henceforth 
from  whatever  quarter  of  the 
theological  compass  young  people 
came  to  him  for  help  in  their 
mental  difficulties,  he  always 
advised  them  to  read  this  book. 
He  told  me  that  E6nan  was,  of  all 
living  men,  the  one  for  whom  he 
had  most  reverence,  and  that  there 
was  no  one  outside  his  own  home 
whom  he  loved  as  he  did  Mr. 
Maurice. 

Two  friends  of  ours  wanted  him 
to  meet  Mr.  Maurice  at  their 
houses ;  and  one  asked  him  to 
write  for  a  liberal  magazine,  in 
the  conducting  of  which  Mr. 
Maurice  was  to  have  some  in- 
fluence. He  declined  both  pro- 
positions, and  ever  after  rather 
avoided  these  friends.  "  It  would 
neVer  do  for  you  and  me  to  get 
mixed  up  with  that  set,"  he  said 
to  me,  with  a  look  of  absolute 
physical  pain  on  his  face.  There 
was  something  in  this  very  per- 
plexing to  me.  It  was  in 
curious  contrast  to  his  amiable  and 
pliant  habits  of  mind  ;  but  at  that 
time  I  supposed  he  knew  best,  and 
did  not  try  to  interfere. 

He  had  very  heterodox  notions 
on  the  subject  of  the  selection 
of  one's  acquaintances.  He  simply 
ignored  all  theories  which  sup- 
pose that  one  is  to  keep  ones 
visiting  list  within  certain  social 
levels;  only  he  had  as  little 
as  possible  to  do  with  rich  people 
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who  made  a  display  of  their 
wealth,  and  refused  ever  to  let  his 
children  visit  them.  I  knew  the 
mothers  and  sisters  of  students  in 
all  ranks  of  life.  I  have  had 
people  to  spend  an  evening  with 
me  of  whom  he  could  tell  me 
noUiing,  except  that  he  ''  had  met 
them  at  a  railway  station,  and 
thought  they  might  like  to  see  the 
telescope ;"  or  he  had  **  gone  into 
a  shop  and  found  the  man  behind 
tbe  counter  intelligent,  so  he  had 
asked  him  to  come  and  have  some 
iQoretalk  about  optics."  I  have 
lisd  a  street  band  from  town 
brought  down  to  lunch  in  our 
garden. 

He  hardly  ever  gave  a  reason 
for  departing  from  the  ordinary 
customs  of  society,  in  this  or  other 
respects.  He  let  me  and  others 
langh  at  him,  and  lecture  him  if 
we  chose.  Sometimes  he  would 
throw  out  a  careless-sounding  allu- 
sion to  *'  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,"  as  being  the 
proper  object  to  live  for.  Al- 
together, there  was  a  something 
about  him  which  strangely  re- 
minds me  of  rich  fruit  that  has 
straggled,  unnoticed, through  frost, 
and  storm,  and  biting  winds ;  and 
then,  when  it  is  ripe,  veils  itself 
^yly  under  gleaming  leaves  and 
glittering  dew-drops,  and  only 
lets  you  know  it  is  there  by  its 
fmgiance. 

He  used  to  speak  with  great 
&gU8t  of  the  little  interest  taken 
V  ministers  of  religion,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  the 
mental  culture  and  amusements  of 
the  people.  There  was  a  ''Tem- 
perance Band "  in  our  village,  in 
which  he  took  great  interest.  He 
mvited  the  members  to  tea  to  look 
at  our  large  telescope,  and  offered 
^  teach  them  book-keeping  or 
Eadid,  etc.,  etc.,  if  they  had 
wme  to  spare  from  their  music. 
It  was  suspected  by  many 
people  that   the  Irish    "Tempe- 


rance Bands  "  were  an  excuse  for 
political  meetings ;  and  of  course 
some  fun  was  made  about  the 
"  Professor's  pet  Fenians."  There 
was  something  in  the  look  of  the 
lads  when  they  met  him  which 
made  one  feel  that,  whether  they 
were  Fenians  or  not,  they  would 
in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  have 
protected  us  with  their  lives.  I, 
at  least,  would  rather  have  trusted 
them  than  a  force  of  Irish  police. 

There  was  one  professor,  a  doctor 
in  the  college,  whose  conduct  was 
in  some  ways  considered  objection- 
able. At  last  a  statement  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  which   shewed 

that    Dr. had    at     last   done 

something  which  would  cause  him 
to  incur  both  public  disgrace  and 
the  loss  of  his  chair.  Inmiediately 
on  reading  it,  my  husband  called 
to  consult  with  the  family  as  to 
the  means  of  making  the  most 
honourable  retreat  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  His  advice 
was  not  taken,  and  the  poor  man 
covered  himself  with  disgrace  in  a 
public  court.  As  soon  as  the  in- 
quiry was  over  my  husband  went 
forward,  and  offered  him  his  arm 
to  escort  him  from  the  hall  to 
his  carriage.  I  believe  he  suffered 
far  more  than  the  culprit  himself 
did. 

During  his  last  illness,  as  soon 
as  it  became  desirable  to  call  in  a 
second  physician,  he  selected  the 
dismissed  Professor.  He  got  so 
excited  about  it  that  I  was  for  a 
time  alarmed.  But  it  was  only 
'*the  ruling  passion.**     He  was 

"  sure    it    would    give    Dr. 

pleasure,"  he  said,  ''to  be  called 
in  to  an  old  colleague.  And 
besides  that,  he  lived  rather  nearer 
to  us  than  the  other  medical  men 
of  the  town,  and  it  would  be  con- 
venient; and  it  was  always  well 
to  employ  neighbours. " 

This  strengthening  of  ties  be- 
tween "neighbours*^  was  one  of 
my  husband's  great  fancies.    If  a 
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tradesman  of  the  town  happened 
to  have  a  coxmtiy  house  in  our 
village,  he  would  like  if  possible 
to  deal  at  his  shop ;  but  he  liked 
even  better  to  employ  the  village 
work-people.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
business  the  plan  answered  often 
very  badly;  but  the  tradesman 
and  his  customer  would  often  meet 
and  exchange  a  few  kindly  words 
on  the  road ;  so  I  suppose  it  was 
on  the  whole  good  for  the  ^^  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  nxmiber." 

I  need  not  say  that  he  was 
talked  of  as  "odd." 

Two  of  our  neighbours,  a  lawyer 
and  a  sailor,  were  once,  I  was 
told,  talking  over  a  purchase  we 
had  just  made,  and  various  ar- 
rangements therewith  connected. 
''  'h^,  B.  is  as  innocent  as  a  child," 
said  the  lawyer ;  "  anyone  could 
cheat  him."  **  So  they  could," 
replied  the  sailor;  "but  what  a 
viUain  a  man  must  be  who  could 
try." 

"They  say  your  husband  is  a 
very  learned  man,  my  dear,"  an 
old  lady  once  said  to  me.  "I 
never  saw  a  learned  man  before 
that  one  could  talk  to."  "He's 
as  innocent  as  a  child,  bless  him ! 
and  as  good  as  an  angel ;  but  I 
never  should  have  guessed  he  was 
clever y'^  another  remarked.  After 
his  appointment  to  the  mathe- 
matical professorship,  he  was  once 
makinfi^  a  walking  tour  through 
the  Isle  of  Wight  with  a  chance 
companion  whom  he  had  met  at 
an  hotel.  After  several  days  of 
constant  companionship,  and  a 
great  deal  of  conversation  on 
various  literary  subjects,  some 
point  in  mathematics  was  spoken 
of,  and  Mr.  B.  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  on  it.  "Well,  I  should 
have  thought  the  last  thing  you 
were  likely  to  know  anytmng 
about  was  mathematics,"  said  his 
companion.  He  told  me  this  story 
in  great  glee. 

My  husband  used  to  investigate 


his  babies  as  only  great  philo- 
sophOTS,  it  seems  to  me,  ever  do 
care  to  study  little  children ;  and 
his  letters  to  friends  were  full  of 
speculations  on  the  origin  of 
lang^uage  suggested  by  their  prat- 
tle. I  used  to  try  to  teach  them 
and  the  servants  to  respect  his 
study  during  his  hours  of  work^ 
but  my  attempts  in  this  direction 
were  frustrated  by  his  deter- 
mination to  be  at  everybody's 
service.  I  wanted  to  institute  a 
rule  that  the  passage  outside  the 
study  door  should  be  swept  while 
he  was  engaged  at  college ;  he  in- 
sisted that  it  should  be  swept  when 
the  servant  found  it  most  con- 
venient. He  had  g^nd  theories 
about  makine  chilcben  unselfish; 
he  liked  them  to  learn  to 
sympathise  in  our  illness  or 
troubles.  He  would  make  them 
stay  indoors  in  the  finest  part  of 
the  day  to  help  a  servant  in  her 
work,  and  often  made  them  sit 
still,  to  an  extent  which  I  thought 
injurious,  that  they  might  not  dis- 
turb me.  He  discouraged  my  exert- 
ing myself  for  their  comfort  when 
I  was  tired,  and  blamed  mothers 
severely  who  lazily  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  made  slaves  of.  Our 
children  were  to  be  treated  as 
members  of  a  household  ^*<^«^, 
and  any  care  for  them  as  indivi- 
duals was  to  be  a  secondary 
consideration.  "  Selfishness  is 
worse  for  their  health  than  little 
hardships,"  he  used  to  say,  "  and 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  they  had 
better  die  than  grow  up  selfish." 
But  where  only  his  own  comfort  was 
at  stake,  he  was,  as  a  rule,  incor- 
rigibly yielding.  A  neighbour's 
child  bounded  mto  the  study  one 
day  where  we  were  at  work, 
exclaiming,  "  Oh,  please,  we  are 
playing  at  lions,  and  we  want  a 
good  Uon  who  can  roar  well.  Do 
come  and  help!"  He  not  only 
went  with  her,  but  often  spoke 
afterwards^  of    the^  incident,   and 
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seemed  highly  flattered  at  being 
picked  out  as  a  "good  lion  who 
oonldioar  well."  In  fact,  when 
he  did  a  kindness  he  almost 
always  spoke  as  if  he  were  the 
obligidd  party.  In  one  sense  this 
was  genuine ;  he  learned  so  much 
from  erery  one  that  I  believe  he 
quite  honestly  felt  every  one  was 
doing  him  a  favour  in  bestowing 
thdr  society  on  him.  But  I  f  ounl 
out  gradually  that  a  certain 
almost  oonvent-like  and  ascetic 
exaggeration  of  humility  and  self- 
abnegation  formed  a  part  of  the 
"mystical  repose  of  soid"  whicli 
was  for  him  the  condition  of 
intellectual  exertion.  The  ^eater 
pressure  of  work  was  on  him,  the 
sweeter  he  grew.  When  he  was 
writing  a  book,  or  a  paper  for  the 
Boyal  SocietjT,  he  would  at  first 
seem  to  dawdle  over  it  and  work 
very  little.  As  it  grew  towards 
oompletion,  and  he  became  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  the  work, 
he  shewed  an  increasing  dislike  to 
let  anyone  be  interfered  with,  or 
reprimanded  for  his  sake.  He 
appeared  uaoonscious  of  noise  or 
interruptions;  when  anyone  spoke 
to  him  he  would  answer  with  the 
utmost  sweetness,  but  sometimes 
not  in  the  least  to  the  pur- 
pose. He  behaved  with  more 
uniform  and  equal  ^aciousness 
than  usual,  but  1  thought 
rather  lost  consciousness  of  the 
distinction  between  individuals. 
He  seemed  to  care  less  and  less 
for  anv  one  in  particular.  At 
such  times  his  face  grew  more 
]*efined  and  spiritual;  he  took 
very  little  food;  and  what  he  did 
take  was  of  the  lightest  descrip- 
tion. If  the  dinner  was  not  exactly 
to  his  lildnff  he  would  not 
mmble,  but  dine  cheerfully  on  a 
oit  of  bread;  any  fuss  about  it 
annoyed  him,  and  he  would  not, 
▼hen  in  those  moods,  allow  the 
cook  to  be  reproved.  The  only 
▼ay  in  which  I  could  get  him  to 


eat  was  to  do  some  bit  of  delicate 
sick-room  cookery,  and  bring  it  ta 
him  with  a  little  boast  of  having 
cooked  it  myself;  he  would  eat 
then  to  gratify  me,  especially  if 
the  recipe  was  of  my  own  inven- 
tion. 

When  the  MS.  was  ready  for 
press  (and  one  never  oould  teU 
beforehand  when  that  would 
happen)  the  mood  would  suddenly 
change.  At  whatever  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  he  finally  laid  it 
aside,  he  would  come  to  me  and 
say  he  was  "very  hungry."  He- 
would  eat  and  drink  heartily  of 
whatever  happened  to  be  at  hand, 
and  seemed  able  just  then  to  digest 
anything.  For  the  next  few  days 
he  would  idle  about,  reading 
novels,  and  be,  for  hiin,  really 
selfish  and  cross,  and  his  face  grew 
comparatively  heavy,  or  rather,  I 
shoiud  sa^,  less  refined.  A  curious 
physical  irritabilitj^r  accompanied 
this  eating  and  idhng  phase  ;  one 
could  not  walk  across  the  roonii 
without  annoying  him.  But  this- 
f  ractiousness  aid  not  last  long,  and 
it  was  a  relief  to  me  from  the 
almost  pathetic  sweetness  of  his 
working  moods. 

A  great  deal  of  his  best  work- 
was  done  in  the  night,  often  in  the 
dark  and  in  bed.  He  had  acquired 
this  habit,  and  abo  that  of  control- 
ling his  nervous  irritabilibr  and 
carrying  out  a  train  of  thought  not- 
withstanding interruptions,  while 
an  usher  in  a  school.  He  preferred 
thinking  in  the  dark  to  save  his 
eyesight,  and  at  one  time  even 
wrote  with  a  machino  something 
like  that  used  by  the  blind. 

Whether  in  travelling  or  at 
home,  I  was  always  encouraged  to 
study  or  amuse  myself  in  any  way 
that  I  chose.  As  long  as  I  was- 
positively  taking  in  any  thing  ^  he 
was  quite  satisfied,  no  matter  how 
childish  my  occupation  might 
appear  to  be.  And  if  I  really 
wanted  to  find  out  anything — to- 
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pursue  any  question — he  never 
seemed  to  object  to  my  neglecting 
for  it  what  may  have  appeared  to 
him  more  important.  It  seemed  to 
be  quite  a  pleasure  to  him  to  assist 
me  or  the  children  in  any  of  our 
pursuits,  even  (I  might  almost  say 
especially)  if  his  doing  so  required 
a  sacrifice  of  bis  own  pleasure. 
One  would  have  supposed  very 
often  that  he  had  no  tastes  of  his 
own,  and  that  he  follow  ed  anybody^ 9 
lead,  because  it  was  less  trouble  to 
him  than  guiding  himself.  But  if, 
when  not  occupied,  I  shewed  in- 
<iifference  to  anything  because  I 
was  not  interested  in  it — still  more 
if  I  laughed  at  anything  he  ad- 
mired— a  short  but  sharp  reproof 
45oon  shewed,  not  only  that  he  had 
tastes  of  his  own,  but  how  very 
sacred  were  to  him  all  things  that 
afforded  him  pleasure. 

Though  no  great  judge  of  art, 
he  had  a  way  of  going  off  into  a 
silent  ecstasv  before  any  picture 
that  especially  plesused  him,  such 
as  Francia's  "Dead  Christ,"  or 
Van  Eyck's  ''Lamb  of  God." 
Sometimes  I  could  see  nothing  in 
these  pictures  to  admire.  I  found 
it  expedient,  however,  not  to  say 
80.  And  I  must  own  I  should  not 
have  liked  to  interrupt  the  sort  of 
quiver  of  delight  into  which 
•Tennyson's  '*  St.  Agnes'  Eve,"  for 
instance,  used  to  throw  him,  by  any 
irreverent  criticism  of  the  poem. 

All  his  teaching  of  geometry, 
optics,  mechanics,  everything, 
«eemed  to  have  some  hidden  mean- 
ing, though  he  almost  always  left 
it  to  us  to  discover  what  that 
meaning  was.  He  insisted  on 
perfect  accuracy  in  the  demons- 
tration of  a  theorem, 'corrected  the 
4slighte6t  error,  even  in  expression, 
and  then  left  us  to  find  the  inter- 
pretation, in  life.  I  do  not  even 
Know  whether  any  of  his  pupils 
but  myself  were  aware  how  much 
mathematical  formulse  meant  to 
liim;    but  I    am  sure  that    the 


peculiar   beauty  of  his  teaching, 
which  they  all  felt,  was  due  to  it. 

One  of  his  greatest  pleasiires 
was  to  collect  young  people  about 
him  to  look  at  a  telescope  or  micro- 
scope. Strangers  used  to  wonder 
at  the  great  delicacy  of  his  ac^ust- 
ment.  They  thought  a  slight 
touch  of  a  screw,  more  or  lees, 
in  focussing,  made  no  material 
difference  as  to  how  much  they 
saw.  He  could  never  be  persuaded, 
however,  to  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing less  than  the  most  perfect 
adjustment  that  it  Tias  possible  to 
get.  But  he  did  not  always  think 
it  necessary  to  correct  erroneous 
remarks  about  the  objects  we  saw. 

If,  in  talking  to  him,  I  made 
use  of  a  simile  which  I  did  not 
quite  imderstand,  he  would  coirect  • 
me  as  to  the  material  fact,  and 
leave  me  to  -find  out  how  the  cor- 
rection affected  my  analogy.  If 
I  asked  him  how  a  pellicular 
passage  in  any  old  book  was 
affected  by  the  discoveries  of 
modem  science  about  any  material 
object  mentioned  in  it,  he  would 
say,  **  Follow  it  up,  and  find 
out."  I  never  shall  forget  his 
start,  and  look — as  if  into  the 
other  world— one  dav  that  we 
were  reading  "  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,"  and  I  asked  how 
the  interpretation  of  that  passage 
was  affected  by  the  modem  theory 
of  circular  storms.  After  a  long 
pause  he  came  back  to  conscious- 
ness, as  it  were,  and  said  quietly, 
'*  Follow  it  up,  and  find  out — " 
nothing  more. 

He  used  to  say  that  however 
eorreet  a  mathematical  theorem 
might  appear  to  be,  you  ought 
never  to  oe  satisfied  that  tiiere  was 
not  something  imperfect  about  it 
till  it  gave  you  the  impression  of 
being  also  beautiful,  I  think  this 
would  give  to  those  who  knew 
him  the  key  to  a  great  deal  about 
him  besides  his  success  as  a  mathe- 
matician.    ^,  __, ^., 
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A  fayourite  theme  of  his  was 
that  any  point  of  the  ooean  surface 
is  capaole  of  becoming  the  origin 
of  a  series  of  ooneentrio  ripmes 
which  would  extend  oyer  its  whole 
surface  and  perpetuate  them- 
selyes  for  oyer,  and  that  any  num- 
ber of  such  infinite  series  of 
ripples  might  beset  up  and  would 
cross  and  recross  eacn  other,  and 
neyer  interfere  with  each  otiier's 
course. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  foci  of  ellipses, 
of  the  reflection  of  light  and  sound 
from  one  focus  to  the  other,  of 
reflection  generally,  of  parabolic 
mirrors,  etc.,  etc.,  had  for  him  an 
intense  and  peculiar  fascination. 
His  father's  great  taste  for  optics 
might  be  tl^  original  cause  of 
this.  And  his  own  loye  for  optical 
instruments  was  well  known 
among  his  friends,  who,  howeyer, 
seemed  to  think  they  were  little 
more  than  toys  to  him.  He  would 
•top  when  out  walking  with  me 
(across  a  flat  common,  perhaps, 
where  no  one  but  himself  would 
eyer  haye  found  anything  worth 
looking  at),  to  watch  the  play  of 
the  lines  of  light  across  the  sand 
at  the  bottom  of  a  little  stream  or 
ditch ;  sometimes  he  would  remark 
to  me  that  the  focus  (or  line  as  the 
case  might  be)  of  greatest  liffht 
was  not  quite  coincident  with  that 
of  greatest  heat ;  or  giye  me  some 
other  scrap  of  scientific  informa- 
tion; and  then  stand  gazing,  not  at 
the  water,  but  through  it,  as  if 
into  infinity,  till  a  kmd  of  mist 
would  come  across  his  eyes,  and 
his  lips  would  quiyer  sliKntly,  and 
he  would  turn  away  and  widk  on. 
OftexL  during  those  walks  he  would 
say  to  me,  "Oh!  my  child«  we 
haye  a  ffreat  deal  in  our  lot  to  be 
thankfm  for.  People  may  say  that 
we  are  not  as  well  off  as  we  might 
be ;  but  if  we  haye  not  the  money, 
we  haye  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
others  want  to  get  money ;  and  we 


haye  it,  and  are  enjoying  it,  while 
they  are  striying  that  they  may 
haye  it  at  some  future  time.  We 
haye  friends  and  books,  and 
leisure  to  profit  by  them,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  natural  beauty.  And 
for  what  else  do  people  stniggle 
to  grow  rich?" 

1  was  in  mourning  when  our 
eldest  child  was  bom.  He  made 
me  leave  it  ofi^,  and  told  me  re* 
peatedly  that  I  should  never  put 
it  on  again  whatever  happened. 
It  depressed  children,  he  said,  to 
see  those  about  them  in  sad- 
coloured  clothes,  and  a  mother 
had  no  right,  for  any  trouble  of 
her  own,  to  let  her  little  ones  see 
her  in  mourning. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
a  neighbour  of  ours,  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  I  could  be  of  more 
use  to  her  family  if  I  were  in 
mouminff  for  a  few  weeks,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  go  into  the  house 
without  attracting  attention.  He 
yielded  then,  but  very  reluctantly. 

I  put  on  black  at  his  death, 
because  there  were  plenty  of  things 
of  more  consequence  about  which 
I  was  obliged  to  run  counter  to 
the  opinions  of  those  around  mo. 
I  felt  sure  that  he  would  not  wish 
me  to  overburden  myself  with 
small  worries  about  things  of  no 
yital  importance. 

He  was  very  fond  of  picturing 
in  our  conversations  what  my  life 
would  be  when  the  children  grew 
old  enough  to  be  a  help  and  com- 
fort to  me.  But  if  I  brought  him 
into  the  picture  he  would  stop  me 
at  once.  **  No,  my  child,"  he 
woidd  say,  "you  will  be  very 
happy,  but  I  shall  not  be  there." 
He  used  constantly  to  talk  to  me 
of  what  I  ou^ht  to  do  about 
different  things  in  the  event  of  his 
death.  He  would  allow  no  shrink- 
ing from  the  subject,  but  seemed  to 
wuh  to  accustom  me  to  the  idea  of 
being  happy  without  him. 

I  don't  remember  any  lines  o^ 
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'which    he   Beemed    fonder    than 
Bohme's : — 

Wem  Zeit  ist  wie  Ewigkeit 
Und  Ewigkeit  wie  Zeit, 
Ber  ist  hefreit 
Von  allem  Streit. 

Except,  perhaps,  the  hymn, "  Quiet, 
Lord,  my  jfroward  heart." 

When  he  got  into  a  melancholy 
mood,  he  nsM  to  tell  me  that  we 
lived  in  a  time  of  exceptional 
peace  and  happiness  ;  and  that, 
looking  back  at  history,  and  for- 
ward to  the  inevitable  results  of 
men's  irreverent  neglect  of  sani- 
tary and  economic  laws,  he  could 
not  help  f earinp^  that  some  great 
tide  of  sufPermg  was  about  to 
sweep  over  the  civilised  world. 
H$  could  not  feel  it  a  blessine  to 
have  children,  seeinfi;  into  Tniat 
children  were  bom.  So  he  used  to 
protest.  I  can  only  say  that  any- 
one who  saw  him  with  his  own, 
would  have  been  long  enough  in 
Ending  out  that  he  di£i't  consider 
them  a  blessing. 

The  "Vie  de  J^sus"  was  a 
great  trouble  and*^ef  to  him, 
especially  because  M.B6nan  wrote 
it;  but  he  continued  still  to 
speak  of  the  author  with  ever 
increasing  tenderness  and  rever- 
ence. In  the  autumn  of  1863,  I 
went  to  Londbn  alone;  my  hus- 
band wrote  to  ask  me  if  I  would 
like  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
Maurice,  which  he  could  easily 
procure  for  me.  I  declined.  I 
would  have  given  a  great  deal  to 
have  any  natural  business  with 
Mr.  Maurice,  so  as  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  asking  him  a  few 
questions,  but  I  felt  that  if  I  called 
on  him  armed  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction, I  should  not  know 
what  to  say.  Mr.  Maurice's  ser- 
mons were  peculiarly  and  hope- 
lessly unintelligible  to  me  just 
then.  (They  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "The 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.")  Mr. 
Maurice  not  only  appealed  to  a 


whole  range  of  feelings  of  which 
I  had  no  experience,  and  which 
he  evidently  considered  universal 
attributes  of  human  nature;  but 
he  was  describing  and  criticising 
somebody,  some  French  author, 
not  named,  against  whom  he 
warned  his  hearers — some  one  who 
did  not  take  life  and  its  difficulties 
seriously  enough.  I  did  not  re- 
cognise the  portrait  in  the  least, 
and  thought  that  the  sermons  in 
no  way  concerned  me.  On  my 
return  home  I  was  talking  to  my 
husband  about  these  sermons;  he 
said,  "My  dear,  Fm  afraid  he 
meant  E6nan."  I  thought  that  im- 
possible, butherepeatedvery  sadly, 
' '  My  dear,  I'm  very  much  a&aid  he 
did."  I  don't  remember  ever  see- 
ing my  husband  so  sorrowfuL 
And  that  day  (it  was  about  a  year 
before  his  death)  always  seems  to 
me  to  have  cut  my  married  life 
into  two  distinct  parts.  I  never 
before  understood  my  husband's 
reserved  and  curious  ways,  nor  his 
allusions  to  "religious  people." 
From  this  time  we  were  in  full 
confidence  and  he  began  to  talk  to 
me  quite  freely.  He  said  to  me 
that  fixed  religious  beliefs  de- 
moralised most  x^^P^®>  ^ut 
Maurice,  he  felt  sure,  would  tell 
the  truth,  if  he  could ;  his  creed 
had  not  made  him  morally  dis- 
honest, only  intellectually  muddled, 
so  that  he  could  not  understand 
people  made  like  us.  He  wanted 
me  to  see  what  a  wiehd  thing 
dogma  must  be,  if  it  could  make 
sum  a  man  as  Maurice  fail  to  do 

i'ustice  to  such  a  man  as  B6nan. 
understood  his  distresa  But  what 
I  also  saw  was  that  if  George,  who 
did  understand  B6nan,  had  many 
years  ago  met  and  helped  Mr. 
Maurice,  who  did  not,  some  part 
of  the  ghastly  confusion  of  which 
I  had  caught  a  glimpse  would 
have  been  avoided. 

George  seemed  never  tired  of 
reading  what  are  called  "  religious 
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l)ook8."  Hymns,  the  works  of 
Eastern  and  Christian  mystics, 
sermons,  Jewish  books  of  deyotion, 
the  works  of  old  Fathers  and 
Puritan  divines,  interminable  dis- 
cussions on  the  Atonement,  the 
Trinity,  the  nature  of  Eevelation, 
the  lives  of  saints,  Catholic  and 
Protestant, — ^he  had  always  some 
of  these  on  hand.  He  had  passed, 
he  told  me,  throoffh  all  sorts  of 
phases  of  doubt  about  particular 
doctrines;  but  all  through  he 
Beems  to  have  dung  to  the  Bible, 
and  to  what  people  call  "religion ;" 
as  if  to  lose  it  were  to  lose  all. 
Though  he  did  not  exactly  believe 
doctrines,  he  seemed  to  care  for 
them  in  a  way  I  never  could 
understand.  He  used  to  say  that 
if  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  were 
in  any  sense  true,  it  must  be  in 
this  sense: — Not  that  there  are 
three  Persons  in  the  Gtxlhead, 
but  that  man  is  so  constituted  as 
to  be  capable  of  comprehending 
three,  and  only  three,  modes  of 
manifestation  of  God.  He  used 
sometimes  to  refer  to  the  fact  that, 
whereas  problems  in  piire  mathe- 
matics can  be  solved  with  x  raised 
to  the  power  of  n,  or  even  to 
"^fii^ty,  vet  we  can  conceive  of 
space  only  in  three  dimensions, 
and  therefore  we  can  internet 
only  three  powers  of  x.  The 
following  sonnet  To  the  Number 
Three  refers  to  this : — 

^en  the  great  Maker,  on  creation 
bent. 
Thee  from  thy  brethren  chose,  and 

framed  by  thee 
The  world  to  sense  revealed,  yet 
left  it  free, 
To  those    whose    intellectual    gaze 

intent 
Beyond  the  veil  phenomenal  is  sent, 
Space  diverse,  systems  manifold  to 

see 
Revealed  by  thought  alone  ;  was  it 
that  we 
In  whose  nrjrsterious  spirits  thus  are 
blent 


Finite  of  sense  and  infinite  of  thought, 
Should  feel  how  vast^  how  little  is 
our  store^ 
As  yon  excelling  arch  with  orbs  deep 
fraught 
To  the  light  wave  that  dies  along 
the  shore  t 
Till   from    our   weakness    and    our 

strength  may  rise 
One  worship  unto  Him,  the  only  wise. 

I  often  asked  him  why  people 
seem  to  suppose  that  God 
would  be  lost  to  them  unless  He 
had  at  some  time  walked  about  in 
human  shape,  and  done  miracles. 
He  always  replied  that  that  was 
just  what  he  had  never  been  able 
to  discover. 

He  said  to  me,  more  than  once, 
that  no  really  scientific  man  in  the 
present  day  could  be  an  atheist,  in 
the  old  sense  of  believinfi^  that 
the  world  was  made  by  chance; 
that  even  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  a  personal  Euler,  mwt 
believe  in  a  moral  rule,  if  they 
know  what  modem  science  has  to 
teach ;  and  that  he'could  imagine 
a  scientific  man  sapng  joiany  of 
the  Psalms  with  true  fervour 
without  any  belief  in  a  Qod. 
But  he  used  to  take  care  to 
add  that  he  did  not  think  such  a 
merely  scientific  religion  sufficient. 
Thouffh  he  believed  that  science 
reveal  clearly  enough  the  place 
in  creation  which  man  was  meant 
to  fill,  and  the  means  whereby  he 
may,  if  he  choose,  rise  to  that 
place,  he  seems  (from  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  a  friend)  to  have  feared 
that  the  very  vastness  of  science 
miffht  crush  the  human  will  and 
msSce  people  indifferent  whether 
they  rose  or  fell,  if  they  had  not 
the  example  of  faith  set  by  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  to  give  them 
courage 

When  he  was  tired  he  used  to 
like  me  to  read  his  religious  books 
to  him.  I  was  glad,  of  course,  to 
d6  whatever  rested  him;  but  I 
think  he  had  been  puzzled  and 
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pained  when  first  he  found  out 
how  little  I  cared  for  many  of  his 
favourites.  It  was  long  before  I 
ever  tried  to  explain  to  him  my 
feeling  on  the  subject. 

I  had  the  natural  prejudice  of  a 
clergyman's  daughter  in  favour  of 
the  idea  that  sermons,  etc.,  mean 
something,  and  ought  to  be  lis- 
tened to  with  outward  respect ; 
but  I  had  in  realitv  an  instinctive 
repulsion  and  disUke,  not  to  any 
doctrines  in  particular,  but  to 
much  of  what  is  called  religion. 

There  is  no  use  in  my  pretend- 
ing to  ignore  that  when  once  he 
came  to  understand  it,  this  feeling 
of  mine  influenced  my  husband  a 
good  deal.  He  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  say,  in  almost  a  martyr- 
like manner,  "  The  heart  of  man 
craves  for  certainty  and  definite 
knowledge  about  our  relations  to 
the  unseen  world,  but  it  has  been 
the  appointed  duty  of  the  people 
of  God  in  all  ages  to  sacrifice  that 


craving."  But  when  he  began  to 
find  out  that  I  had  no  desire  for 
definite  knowledge  on  such  sub- 
jects, but  quite  the  contrary,  he 
took  up  the  matter  in  quite  a 
different  spirit,  and  with  greater 
courage.  He  began  to  throw 
himself  into  the  study  of  destruc- 
tive criticism  with  pleasiire,  instead 
of  facing  it  sadly,  as  he  had 
hitherto  done,  as  a  solemn  duty  to 
the  cause  of  truth. 

When  I  wished  to  mix  in  what 
is  called  "religious  society,"  he 
talked  to  me  of  "the  people  of 
the  unseen  God,"  and  of  how 
in  all  ages  it  had  been  their  duty 
to  keep  themselves  from  too  close 
contact  with  idolatry.  (Idolatry 
in  his  language  always  meant 
attachment  to  any  particular  doc- 
trine.) He  tried  to  persuade 
me  to  keep  on  the  same  sort  of 
polite  mask  as  he  did  himself  in 
the  company  of  professedly  reli- 
gious people. 
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A  STUDENT  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  OENTUBT. 


1m  these  days  of  Oompulsory  Edu- 
cation, School  Boards,  and  Aboli- 
tion of  Univeraity  Teste,  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  the  path  of  learning 
was  not  always  trodden  thus 
lightly.  A  monkish  MS.  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  now 
meserred  in  the  UniYbrsity  of 
Bonn,  rereals  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  a  poor  boy 
striying  to  attain  little  more  edu- 
cation than  erery  modem  child 
enjoys  as  a  matter  of  course.  This 
Latin  MS.  is  autobiographic  in 
form,  full  of  digressions,  quota- 
tions from  classical  writers,  and 
other  matter  irrelerant  to  the  main 
story.  Mixed  with  these  hetero- 
geneous elements,  howerer,  is  a 
really  entertaining  narrative,  from 
whidh  Ihe  following  particulars 
are  transcribed. 

The  writer,  John  Butsbach,  was 
bom  in  1478,  at  Miltenberg-on« 
the-Main.  The  city,  remoyed  from 
the  beaten  track,  has  nothing  to 
shew  to-day  of  its  ancient  import- 
ance as  a  Walled  medioval  town, 
except  its  picturesque  site,  perched 
on  a  hei^t  midway  between  the 
Speesart  forest  and  tiie  Oden wald, 
watered  by  the  reaches  of  the 
winding  rirer.  Its  one  sight,  ex- 
cepting its  unchanged  situation,  is 
a  memorial  erected  by  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  (then  Princess  of  Leinigen) 
to  the  memory  of  sixty-two  brave 
Tolunteers  who  perished  here 
through  an  aoddent  when  about 
to  serre  their  country  in  the  wars 
of  Gkrman  liberation.    As  a  city 


of  much  importance,  Miltenberg 
was   formerly   the    residence    of 
wealthy  citisens.     Such  was  the 
weayer,  Oonrad   Butzbaoh.     Bis 
quiyer   packed  to  the  uttermost* 
he  could  spare  his  little  son  John 
for  adoption  by  a  ridi  childless 
aunt,  who  layished  maternal  ten- 
derness upon  her  nephew.     She 
sent  him  to  school  at  an  early  age, 
inciting  hkn  thither  by  promises 
of  cake, — ^when  these  failed  by  re- 
monstrances,— ^and    later,     when 
these  too  proyed  of   no  further 
ayail,  by  judicious  castigation.   In- 
after   years  the  grown  man  was 
grateful  to  his  aunt  for  her  perse- 
yering  endeayours  to  lead  him  into 
the  paths  of  learning ;  at  the  time 
the  child  was  anything  but  de- 
lighted at  these  educational  efforts. 
Four  years  later  he  lost  his  kind 
guardian  by  death,  and  had  to  re- 
turn to  his  paternal  home,  where 
he  hoped  fondly  to  haye  done  with 
learning  for  oyer.    Not  so,  how- 
eyer,  for  his  parents  also  insisted 
he  should  so  to  school.    The  only 
difference  between  this  life  and 
that  witii  his  aunt  was,  that  there 
being  a  large  family  at  home  each 
indiyidual  member  could  not  be  so 
carefully    watched  and  guarded, 
and  la^  Master  John  managed  to 
play  the  truant  nretty  freouently, 
spending   his    oays   in     Doating 
on  the  Main,  and  then  renortinff 
to  the  schoolmaster  that  he  had 
been  needed  at  home  to  help  in 
the  workshop  or  the  kitchmi.  Thui 
went  on  well  enough  and  unob- 
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seryed,  until  it  once  happened  that 
he  stayed  from  school  on  a  fast- 
day,  and  then  brought  forward  as 
his  apology  that  he  had  been  ke]^t 
at  home  to  .turn  the  spit.  This 
palpable  lie  drew  down  on  him  a 
goM  sound  beating,  and  while  the 
pain  assisted  his  memory,  Master 
John  found  his  way  regularly  to 
his  lessons.  Then  the  temptations 
of  boating  were  once  more  too 
strong. 

At  last  his  father's  suspicions 
were  aroused.  Askinj^  the  Doy  to 
repeat  his  day's  portion  of  Latin 
▼ocabulary,  w eaver  Gonradnoticed 
it  w&s  the  same  he  had  said  several 
dayiB  previously.  This  confirmed 
his  fears.  Next  day  the  mother 
iook  John  to  school  herself,  and 
begged  the  master  to  punish  his 
truantcy.  The  headmaster  hap- 
pened to  be  away.  A  coarse  tutor 
was  supplying  his  place,  and  he,  in- 
stead of  administering  judicious 
correction,  had  the  boy  stript, 
'  bound  him  to  a  pillar,  and  beat 
him  mercilessly,  encouraging  the 
scholars  to  assist.  The  boy's 
shrieks  of  pain  reached  his  mother, 
who  was  already  far  along  the 
road  home.  She  turned  back,  and 
forced  her  way  into  the  school- 
room, which  had  been  jealously 
locked.  Seeing  her  child  thus 
barbarously  maltreated,  she  fainted 
away.  As  soon  as  she  had  re- 
covered she  insisted  on  removing 
him,  and  threatened  to  punish  the 
tutor  judicially  for  his  murderous 
trei^tment  of  a  citizen's  son.  She 
did  in  very  deed  bring  an  action 
against  him;  he  was  discharged 
from  his  place,  and  degraded  to 
the  post  of  civic  hangman,  for 
whion  he  was  far  better  suited 
than  for  an  instructor  of  youth. 

This  little  fact  speaks  volumes 
for  tiie  just  humanity  of  an  age 
we  are  far  too  apt  to  regard  as 
n^Lare  barbarous  than  our  own. 
Many  years  later  the  tutor  craved 
pardon  froin  his  quondam  pupil — 


a  pardon,  we  trust,  the  then  eccle- 
siastic gave  in  no  grud|ping  spirit. 
It  was  dear  young  John's  edu- 
cation was  not  to  be  accomplished 
without  difficulty.    The  father  was 

fuzzled  what  step  to  take  next, 
[e  had  set  his  neart  upon  the 
wish  that  his  boy  should  be  a 
scholar  and  a  divine,  and  yet  after 
what  had  occmred  he  could  not 
send  him  back  to  the  town  school. 
These  were  the  days  of  errant 
scholars,  called  Beanmes;  they 
were  allowed  to  wander  from  one 
university  to  another,  supporting 
themselves,  if  indi&^ent,  by  beg- 
ging. A  neighbours  son  was  thus 
obtaining  an  education ;  he  hap- 
pened to  have  returned  home  for 
holidays,  and  his  boasts  of  erudition 
and  of  jovial  student  life  reached 
Weaver  Oonrad's  ears.  To  him  he 
therefore  repaired  for  advice  re- 
garding John's  education.  The 
Beanus  begged  leave  to  take  charge 
of  the  boy,  promising  to  look  after 
his  temporal  and  spiritual  well- 
being,  to  incite  him  to  learn,  and 
to  bring  him  home,  after  some 
years,  a  finished  scholar.  The 
father  listened  to  these  flattering 
accounts,  pondered  the  matter, 
and  then  offered  the  Beanus  a 
goodly  sum  for  the  boy's  keep, 
stipulating  that  he  should  have 
every  comfort,  and  promising  an 
increased  allowance  if  this  proved 
inadequate. 

When  John  heard  of  the  new 
arrangement  he  was  delighted, 
for  he  pictured  the  outside  world 
as  a  kmd  of  paradise.  If  any- 
one asked  how  long  he  should  be 
away  from  home,  he  gaily  replied, 
''Ten  years,  at  the  very  least; 
and  when  I  come  back,  I  shall 
have  a  University  degree." 

Weaver  Conrad  assembledallthe 
family  to  a  farewell  meal,  and 
imparted  to  his  son  some  cood 
advice,  after  the  fashion  of  famers 
before  and  since  Polonius.  The 
mother  blessed  her  boy,  the  weep- 
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ing  relations  aooompanied  him  to 
the  dtj  gate.  John  was  much 
impressed  by  all  this  oeremony  of 
which  he  was  the  cause;  seeing 
the  others  so  affected,  he  too 
began  to  weep,  and  to  repent  his 
alacrity  to  s^e  the  world.  The 
Beanus,  nervous  lest  he  should 
<2hange  his  mind  before  it  was  too 
late,  advised  him  to  have  done 
with  these  leave-takings,  and  tried 
to  console  him  by  saying  they  were 
not  going  far,  only  to  Numberg, 
where  he  could  always  hear  of 
his  people  from  journeymen  mer- 
chants, and  carriers.  But  the 
farther  they  left  Miltenberg  be- 
hind them,  the  lees  friendly  grew 
the  Beanus,  and  that  first  night 
John  experienced  a  foretaiite  of 
his  new  master's  interpretation  of 
^e  term  ''fatherly  treatment," 
which  he  had  promised  to  lavish 
•on  his  charge.  It  too  much  re- 
sembled that  of  Mr.  Wackford 
Squeers.  Arrived  at  an  inn,  the 
Beanus  ordered  a  sumptuous  meal, 
and  invited  a  number  of  relations 
and  friends  to  join  him,  treating 
them  with  the  money  Weaver 
Oonrad  destined  for  his  son's 
maintenance.  The  boy  was  not 
•even  asked  to  join  the  repast,  but 
left  sitting  forlorn  in  the  ingle- 
nook,  weeping  bitterly.  Only  the 
kind  hostess  took  pity  on  him,  and 
asked  the  Beanus  if  the  child 
should  have  no  refreshment. 

"  The  boy  needs  sleep,  not  food," 
was  the  reply;  and  so,  for  Ihe 
first  time  in  his  life,  John  went  to 
bed  supperlees.  It  was  not  to  be 
the  last  by  many  a  day,  thoueh 
matters  temporarily  mended  on  the 
morrow,  when  their  second  night's 
lodging  was  afforded  them  by  a 
friend  of  Weaver  Conrad's,  who 
entertained  the  lad  liberally,  and 
comforted  and  encouraged  him. 

Walking  eight  miles  a  day, 
they  at  Jbst  reached  Numberg. 
John  had  often  desired  to  see  the 
splendours  of  that  great  city,  and 


his  tutor  had  further  excited  his 
curiosilyby  detailing  all  its  won- 
ders. When,  therefore,  from  afar 
he  could  discern  its  many  spires, 
turrets,  and  gable  ends,  John  was 
much  excited,  and  hoped  Numberg 
would  compensate  for  all  his  suf- 
ferings. It  was  not  till  they 
neared  the  gates  that  his  tutor 
said — 

"As  this  is  your  first  visit  to 
Niimberff,  I  must  smear  your  face 
with  mud.  Walk  behind  me,  and 
if  vou  dare  look  roimd,  or  gape 
wim  open  mouth  at  the  tall  houses, 
you  wul  pay  the  penalty  in  blows 
when  we  r^M^h  the  inn." 

Swallowing  his  tears,  and  sub- 
mitting to  the  indiffniiy,  the  poor 
bov  crept  into  the  longed-for  city 
behind  his  master.  His  odd  appear- 
ance attracted  notice,  and  hardly 
were  they  well  in  the  streets  than 
John  was  attacked  by  the  school- 
boys, who  decorated  him  with 
asses'  ears,  and  otherwise  insulted 
and  jeered  him. 

The  Beanus  did  not  stay  long 
at  Numberg.  He  found  com- 
munication with  Miltenberg  was 
too  eai^  and  frequent,  and  he 
flaared  his  pupil  would  escape  or 
send  unvamisned  accounts  to  his 
familv.  Under  pretence  that 
Numberg  was  overcrowded!  with 
students,  he  recommenced  his 
wanderings.  Bamberg  was  their 
next  halt.  Here  they  lodged  in 
the  General  Hospital,  and  were 
well  treated,  but  tne  rector  of  the 
GFymnasium  denied  them  access  to 
the  school  because  it  was  already 
too  full.  They  therefore  returned 
to  Numberg,  staying  some  time, 
so  that  John  was  at  last  able  to 
visit  all  its  sights.  But  the  Beanus 
was  of  a  restless  spirit;  he  loved 
to  be  on  the  move,  and  under 
pretence  of  seeking  another  school, 
they  again  set  out.  He  never 
made  any  attempt  to  teach  the 
bov;  his  sole  idea  was  to  obtain 
enjoyment  on  Weaver  Conrad's 
22—2 
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money.  When  that  was  at  an 
end,  he  thought  the  boy  oould  beg 
for  him.  The  lad,  ill-fed,  ill- 
treated,  looked  wretched  enough 
to  incite  compassion,  and  when 
their  funds  were  at  last  exhausted, 
he  had  in  very  truth  to  go  from 
house  to  house  asking  for  food  or 
money. 

He  was  but  ten  years  old,  heart- 
sick and  ailing ;  small  wonder  his 
appearance  excited  sympathy,  op 
that  he  often  wept  bitterly  when 
he  trudged  all  alone  through 
muddy  streets  or  lonely  roads, 
infested  by  vicious  dogs  that 
frightened  him  by  their  angry 
barHng.  He  dared  not  refuse 
obedience;  he  knew  to  return 
empty-handed '  meant  a  flogeing. 
At  Dest  he  was  only  allowed  the 
crumbs  of  the  g^d  cheer  he 
brought  to  the  Beanus.  Had  it 
not  been  for  many  kind  women 
who  took  the  boy  in  when  he 
knocked  at  their  doors,  warmed, 
and  fed  him,  he  oould  surely  not 
have  survived  these  hardships. 

In  this  manner  the  errant  student 
and  his  charge  traversed  Bavaria, 
and  entered  Bohemia.  At  Kaaden 
the  Beanus  foxmd  a  school  that 
satisfied  him ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
prevalent  ignorance  was  so  great 
that  he  was  able  to  Dass  for  a 
sdiolar.  They  lodged  together 
with  other  Beanuses,  who  also 
had  pupils  in  charg^.  The  room 
where  the  boys  were  domiciled 
was  so  cold  that  they  were  forced 
to  sleep  upon  the  stove  to  keep  up 
their  circulation.  One  night  John 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  off  while 
asleep,  and  in  so  doing  be  in- 
jurea  the  stove.  He  was  severely 
beaten  for  the  accident,  a  woxmd 
in  his  own  head  not  being  taken 
into  account. 

To  beg  was  d$  rigumr  here.  The 
market  was  consequently  a  little 
overstocked,  so  the  Beanus  desired 
John  to  have  recourse  to  thieving, 
bat  no  ill-treatment  oould  make  the 


boy  accede,  and  his  master  was 
forced  to  proceed  to  places  less* 
over-run  with  adventurers. 

The  plague  forced  them  to 
abandon  their  next  station ;  after 
that  they  settled  at  Machtau. 
Here  they  were  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  Hussite  heretics.  One  of 
the  most  aident,  the  lord  of  a 
neighbouring  castle,  was  feared 
by  the  people  as  a  tyrant  and  a 
magician.  The  most  wonderful 
stories  were  afloat  concerning  his 
doings ;  his  necromancy  was  said 
to  be  80  powerful  that  none  could 
escape  nrom  his  malice.  Not 
enough  with  this,  but  he  had  a 
cousin  who  was  worse  than  him- 
self, and  whose  house  was  utterly 
destroyed  one  night  by  avenging 
spirits.  Altogether  it  was  an  un- 
holy region.  Not  far  distant  lay 
a  mountain  where  vast  treasures 
were  hidden,  that  only  an  innocent 
boy  could  see  and  secure,  for  all 
others  were  strangled  by  the 
demons  on  guard.  The  Beanus, 
charmed  at  this  chance  of  be- 
coming rich,  suggested  that  his 
pupil  should  turn  treasure  seeker. 
He  assured  John  that  he  need  not 
fear  the  demonft;  still  the  lad  could 
not  be  induced  to  undertake  the 
quest,  so  begging  was  continued 
as  before.  Here,  however,  it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  to  resort 
to  stealing  to  eke  out  the  resoitrces. 
In  this  art  the  Beanus  was  a  pro- 
ficient,  and  able  to  give  his  pupil 
a  lesson — ^tlie  first  he  had  received 
from  his  master.  Latin  (unlesa 
thieves'  Latin)  would  certainly 
have  been  of  little  avail  just  then. 
It  was  needful  to  learn  Jsohemian 
for  these  begging  excursions.  John 
begged  a  fellow-pupil  to  teach 
him  a  smattering,  above  all  some 
pretty  phrases  uiat  would  ingra- 
tiate him  with  the  women,  whose 
help  he  had  chiefly  to  solicit.  He 
consented.  A  few  days  after  John 
aired  his  newly-acquired  learning, 
with  the  result  of  a  good  shaking 
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from,  a  pretty  oountiy  wenoh,  ac- 
companied by  a  volley  of  unintelli- 
fible  abuse.  Madi  surprised, 
ohn  Iiastened  to  complain  of  this 
treatment  to  bis  instructor.  His 
new  master  laughed  aloud  when 
he  heard  the  piteous  tale,  and  said 
the  phrase  he  had  taught  him  was 
the  most  insulting  in  the  language ; 
no  wonder  he  had  been  humed 
out  of  doors.  The  lad  took  this 
cruel  trick  as  a  warning,  and 
thenceforward  abandoned  me  at- 
tempt to  learn  a  strange  lang^uage 
in  this  manner. 

The  plague  forced  them  to  hiove 
on  once  more.  They  sojourned  at 
Oarlsbad,  where  they  used  the 
baths,  renowned  even  tiien.  At 
Eger  matters  promised  better  for 
the  boy.  The  Beanus  was  engaged 
as  teacher  in  a  rich  family  who 
permitted  John  to  learn  together 
with  their  children.  But  his  spiteful 
^^uardian  could  not  bear  to  see  him 
well  treated.  He  plotted  against 
liirn  in  every  way,  and  at  last 
hired  him  out  as  beggar  and  ser- 
vant to  some  students.  These  were 
^roel  tyrants,  who  ill-treated  him. 
When  his  kind  benefactors  learnt 
this  they  attempted  to  interfere. 
For  awhile  the  Beanus  succeeded 
in  frustrating  their  humane  en- 
deavours ;  at  last,  however,  John 
was  freed  from  this  new  yoke. 
His  freedom  was  of  little  avail; 
he  dared  not  visit  the  school  or 
enter  any  trade,  for  the  Beanus 
threatened  to  kiU  him  if  he  did. 
Flight  was  the  only  resource  open 
to  him.  Unwillingly  he  abandoned 
the  school  where  he  was  really 
happy,  and  made  his  way  back,  as 
best  he  could,  to  Carlsbad. 

What  to  do  next  perplexed  him. 
He  was  only  twelve  years  old.  To 
continue  his  studies  was  out  of  the 
question;  he  must  work.  A  noble 
JBohemian  family  took  him  into 
their  service,  and  there  he  lived 
Bye  years.  They  were  hard  years ; 
he   was  treated  as  a  slave,  lent 


about,  exchanged,  made  to  serve 
alternately  in  the  field  and  the 
stable,  as  valet  or  squire.  He 
has  marvellous  stories  to  teU  about 
his  adventures,  about  the  universal 
necromancy,  tiie  barbarous  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  customs.  The 
Hussite  doctrines,  widely  dissemi- 
nated throughoutBohemia,  shocked 
his  orthodoxy;  he  disliked  both 
countiy  and  people,  andlonged  to  re- 
turn to  Qermany.  But  how  accom- 
plish this  devoid  of  means?  Several 
ways  were  suggested  to  him ;  and 
it  was  a  cause  of  bitter  shame  to 
him  later,  when  called  upon  to 
disclose  them  in  the  confessional, 
that  he  should  have  given  ear  to 
such  proposals.  He  remembers 
with  pious  pleasure  that  he  cursed 
an  old  witon  who  offered  to  turn 
into  a  black  cow,  and  cany  him 
home  in  twenty-four  hours.  This 
was  dearly  a  temptation  of  the 
Evil  One ;  stiU,  how  to  escape  with- 
out such  aid  remained  a  problem, 
for  his  intentions  were  suspected, 
and  he  was  sharply  watchea. 

However,  he  escaped  at  last. 
Once  over  the  border,  he  knew  no 
rest  imtil  he  reached  his  native 
city.  His  mother  was  overcome 
with  joy  at  seeing  him;  she  had 
long  mourned  him  dead.  All  his 
friends  and  relations  came  to  wel- 
come him.  Ouly  his  father's 
greeting  was  wanting — ^he  was  no 
more.  In  his  place  was  a  step- 
father, who  took  John  in  and 
treated  him  like  liis  own  son,  so 
that  after  many  sad  experiences 
the  lad  tasted  happiness  once 
more. 

The  idea  of  a  learned  career  was 
now  abandoned,  and  John  was  to 
choose  a  trade.  He  decided  for  a 
tailor,  and  was  forthwith  appren- 
ticed to  an  excellent  master.  This 
apprenticeship  proved  no  bed  of 
roses ;  the  work  was  hard,  the 
food  often  scanty ;  above  all,  the 
lad  grieved  that  his  time  should 
be  employed  solely  in  ministering 
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to  worldly  vanities.  His  conscien- 
tiousness revolted  against  the 
practice  of  snipping  off  large 
pieces  of  costly  stuffs,  to  drop 
them  into  a  chest  called  the  Eye, 
so  that  the  master  could  assure 
customers  who  complained  that 
he  used  materials  extravagantly 
that  he  had  not  kept  back  more 
than  an  eye  coald  hold.  The  fact 
that  he  was  once  more  in  Germany 
was  John's  only  consolation,  and 
this  he  repeated  pretty  frequently 
to  himself. 

When  the  two  years'  appren- 
ticeship was  over,  John  set  up  on 
his  own  account  at  Mayence.  Here 
he  first  came  into  frequent  contact 
with  ecclesiastics,  to  whom  he  had 
always  felt  drawn,  and  whenever 
he  could  he  visited  the  neigh- 
bouring convents.  The  more  he 
did  so,  the  greater  grew  his  desire 
to  join  a  religious  body,  and  his 
happiness  knew  no  bounds  when 
he  succeeded  in  being  received  as 
lay  brother  in  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Johannisberg,  the  same  that  to 
this  day  lends  its  name  to  the 
famous  Hhine  wine  grown  on  its 
estates.  His  occupation  was  to  be 
conventual  tailor.  He  soon  learnt 
the  cut  of  the  various  monkish 
robes,  and  worked  at  them  glee- 
fully, sitting  in  a  large  room 
overlooking  the  beautiful  Ehine 
and  the  country  beyond.  When 
there  was  no  tailoring  to  do,  he 
helped  in  other  matters,  for  the 
monks  were  not  idle,  and  tolerated 
no  lazy  members.  Lay  Brother 
John  had  to  assist  in  the  sacristy, 
tend  sick  in  the  hospital,  aid  the 
cook  in  marketing,  &e  gardeners 
in  the  vineyard,  or  accompany  the 
Prior  on  his  visitations.  He  would 
have  been  perfectly  contented  in 
this  new  life  could  he  have  stifled 
his  strong  desire  for  learning, 
which,  combined  with  his  late 
father's  wish  that  he  should  be  au 
ecclesiastic,  made  him  regard  it 
almost  a  duty  to  try  and  accom- 


plish this  end.  On  the  day  he 
had  decided  to  be  a  tailor,  his 
father's  spirit  had  appeared  to  him 
and  looked  at  him  with  reproachful 
eyes.  His  younger  brother  had 
seen  the  spirit  also,  so  it  could 
have  been  no  fancy.  Nor  had 
John  been  long  in  the  convent 
before  he  received  another  super- 
natural exhortation.  While  tend- 
ing a  sick  man,  to  whom  he  had 
related  his  strong  desire  to  enter 
the  Church,  the  Host,  attached 
above  the  bed,  fell  down  at  hiM> 
feet.  In  rapt  tones  the  invalid 
exhorted  him  to  follow  this  sign, 
so  miraculously  granted,  prophesy- 
ing a  splendid  future  if  he  obeyed. 
The  acolytes  who  had  witnessed 
the  scene  added  their  persuasions, 
and  all  advised  him  to  seek  admis- 
sion into  the  school  of  Hegius. 

Alexander  Hegius  was  one  of  the 
restorers  of  ancient  learning  in 
Germany.  Himself  a  pupU  of 
Thomas  ct  Kempis,  he  became  the 
instructor  of  many  of  the  great 
Humanists  of  the  time,  foremost 
among  whom  stands  out  Erasmus. 
For  thirty  years  he  was  rector  of 
the  school  of  Deventer  in  Holland^ 
and  it  was  into  this  school  John 
Butzbach  was  advised  to  seek  ad- 
mission. His  first  difficulty  was 
to  obtain  the  Abbot's  leave  to 
quit  Johannisberg.  When  this 
was  at  last  accorded,  he  started  for 
Holland,  well  supplied  with  letters 
of  recommendation. 

Arrived  at  Deventer  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  Hegius,  who 
shook  his  head  gravely  as  he  put 
question  after  question,  to  which 
John  could  give  but  unsatisfactory 
replies.  Had  not  the  letters  he 
brought  been  so  urgent,  he  would 
have  dismissed  him  altogether  ;  as 
it  was  he  put  him  on  trial  in  the 
seventh  class,  to  learn  the  rudimenta 
of  grammar  among  the  little  boys. 
Johji  could  not  support  this  trial ; 
shame  and  embarrassment  drove 
him   away,   and   he    was   thank- 
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f  al  to  resume  his  post  as  laj  brother 
at  Johannisberg. 

Yet  for  all  this  the  thought  of 
beooming  a  priest  would  not  be 
laid  to  rest.  Onoe,  when  aeoom- 
panjing  the  Abbot  on  a  journey  to 
Frankfort,  he  met  his  motner. 
She,  no  more  than  her  son,  had 
foTffotteo  the  dead  father's  ardent 
wish.  It  had  been  stren^ened 
in  her  by  a  monk's  prophetic  utter- 
anoe  that  she  should  lire  to  see 
her  son  in  orders.  She  knelt  be- 
fore the  Abbot,  and  entreated  his 
hdp  to  carry  out  her  dead  hus- 
band's desire.  The  Abbot  spumed 
her,  and  refused  ear  to  her  request; 
but  when  he  had  returned  home  he 
was  OTeroome  with  remorse  for  his 
harshness ;  he  could  not  forget  the 
incident,  and  at  last  sent  for  John, 
and  invited  him  kindly  to  confide 
his  troubles.  Thus  encouraged, 
John  told  him  the  whole  story  of 
his  wishes  and  difficulties.  His 
earnestness  impressed  the  Abbot, 
and  he  encouraged  him  to  re-enter 
the  school,  and  resolutely  carry 
through  his  purpose. 

Once  more  John  Butzbach  set 
oat  in  order  to  acquire  learning. 
On  his  way  to  Holland  he  stopped 
at  Miltenber^  to  risit  his  people, 
and  equip  himself  for  a  lengfthy 
8tay  at  i>eTenter.  His  worthy 
stepfather  was  anxious  to  accord 
him  eyeiy  assistance ;  he  gave  him 
five  florins  he  had  saved  with  diffi- 
culty, stipulating  also  that  the 
mother  should  eive  her  son  the 
one  florin  she  had  brought  as 
dowry.  This  she  at  first  refused. 
An  angry  scene  followed  ;  it  ended, 
however,  in  John's  obtaining  the 
florins  and  continuing  his  journey. 

It  took  nine  days  to  reach  De- 
venter  by  way  of  sailing  vessel 
down  the  Main  and  Bhine.  Hegius 
allowed  his  truant  pupil  to  re-enter 
the  school,  placing  him  this  time 
in  the  eightn  class,  where  he  found 
feUow-pupils  much  older  than  him- 
Belf,  who  nad  vainly  tried  to  learn 


reading  for  the  mwt  four  jrears. 
This  time  Butsbaeh  applied'  him- 
self ardently  to  his  task,  nndamiied 
by  any  obstacles,  and  was  soon 
able  to  rise  into  a  higher  fonn.  It 
so  happened  that  he  was  the  last 
pupil  who  entered  Hegius'  school, 
for  the  worthy  master  died  five 
months  later  (1498). 

Butzbach  met  with  much  kind- 
ness during  his  term  of  study. 
The  town  was  rich,  and  boasted 
many  charitable  institutions  for 
the  hel^  of  poor  scholars,  and  be- 
sides this  a  ridi  lady  and  a  canon 
of  Zutphen  were  his  special  bene- 
factors. He  stood  in  need  of 
assistance,  as  he  had  several  at- 
tacks of  illness  during  the  time, 
putting  his  perseverance  to  a  hard 
test,  and  jnreatly  interrupting  his 
studies.  Once  he  had  quite  re- 
solved to  give  all  up,  when  he  was 
seised  with  lameness,  hindering  his 
departure,  so  that  he  plainly  re- 
cognised it  was  the  will  of  Grod  he 
should  remain. 

Unfortunately,  the  records  left 
by  Butsbach  alnmt  his  school  are 
bald.  This  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  every  detail  conoeminff 
its  arrangement,  discipline,  and 
method  would  have  extreme  value 
now.  He  appears  to  have  dwelt 
with  more  pleasure  on  the  painful 
recollections  of  his  youth.  After 
four  years  of  study  Butzbach  left 
Deventer,  and  attained  the  great 
desire  of  his  life,  for  he  could  now 
take  orders. 

Thus  after  much  adventure,  and 
many  hindrances,  the  weaver's 
son  had  become  a  scholar  and 
an  ecclesiastic  at  last.  He  had 
completely  mastered  the  Latin 
tongue,  acquired  with  so  much 
difficulty,  and  must  have  read 
largely,  as  his  frequent  and  apt 
quotations  prove.  JLater  in  life 
he  became  an  industrious  writer, 
both  of  verse  and  prose.  He 
rose  to  a  good  position  in  his 
order,  and  ended  his  Uf  e  as  Ftior 
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the  Rhine,  which  proyes  he  can  held  a  high  position  as  one  of  the 

have  possessed  no  mean  ability,  or  richest  and  mightiest  conrents  in 

he  wonld  never  have  been  held  Germany, 
worthy  to  be  its  head,   for  this  ^^^^  Znoaoir. 


THE  PALB-PACES  OP  MOUNT  GAMBARAaARA. 

"  Thifl  region  is  a  laad  of  wonders.  Somewhere  to  the  eoath-east  of  Lske 
Albert  Mr.  Stanley  got  a  glimpse  of  Moimt  Gamb  ragara,  13,300ft.  to  IS.OOOft. 
high,  on  which  dwell  a  people  of  European  complexion,  the  chief  medicine  men  of 
Kabba  Bega.  This  mountain  is  sometimes  topped  with  snow,  has  a  dear  lake  on 
its  sommit,  and  seems  inaccessible  to  all  bat  its  inhabitants.  Speke  had  heard  of 
these  people,  and  Mr.  Stanley  actually  eaw  some  specimen s.  Who  they  are  or 
whence  they  came  is  a  mystery/*— The  Tmes,  Jan.  31, 1878. 

A  world  apart  within  a  swarming  land^ 

A  snow-touched  world  within  a  burning  zone. 
Sky-planted^  inaccessible,  alone, 

By  its  own  clear  lake  fed,  its  own  airs  fanned, 

The  ether's  nestling,  safe  from  brutal  hand. 

O  ye  that  dwell  therein,  whence  have  ye  flown 
With  yonr  brows'  pallid  splendours,  else  unknown 

To  them  that  herd  below,  a  murky  band? 
Tour  magic  medicine's  supremest  dower 
To  what  strange  happening  may  it  not  empower? 

In  some  proud  faith  primeval  still  kept  pure 

Do  ye  amid  a  blackened  earth  endure? 

Or  are  ye  ghosts  that,  resting  for  a  day, 
Finding  so  rare  a  realm,  consented  to  take  clay? 
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ON  THE  EEUQIOUS   IMAGINATION  IN 
THE    EAST. 


I. 

Thb  idea  of  Inspiration  whioh 
underlies  the  religiouB  creeds  of 
Ohristendom  is  derived  from  an 
Eastern  source.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  Semitio  elements  of  thought 
which  are  germane  to  Aryan 
minds.  Long  before  anj  Oriental 
intercourse  can  be  supposed  to 
have  affected  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome,  the  earliest 
writings  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues  were  permeated  by 
cognate  ideas.  The  further  we 
are  able  to  penetrate  the  mist  of 
the  past,  the  more  distinctly  does 
the  figure  of  the  prophet  or  the 
bard  tower  above  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  distinction  of 
the  functions  of  the  priest,  the 
minstrel,  and  the  interpreter  of 
the  oracle,  did  not  arise  until  a 
•comparatively  late  period  in  the 
formation  of  distinct  languages. 
This  fact  is  illustrated,  at  me  pre- 
sent day,  by  the  condition  of  bar- 
barous and  semi-barbarous  peoples. 
The  invocation  to  the  Goddess  with 
which  the  Iliad  opens,  may  per- 
haps boas  conventional  and  unreal 
as  is  its  imitation  at  the  commence- 
ment of  ''  Paradise  Lost."  But  the 
whole  body  of  the  Homeric  poems 
is  instinct  with  a  fervent  belief  in 
the  vital  reality  of  the  divine 
power  and  influences.  Later  in 
time,  but  probably  not  later  in 
tribal  history,  or  in  the  progress 
of  civilisation,  the  Teutomc  races, 
described  by  Tacitus,  acknowledged 
the    guidance    of   their   inspired 


sibyls.  The  bards  of  the  Celtic 
clans  naturally  held  the  post  of 
honour  in  the  lays  whicn  thev 
themselves  framed.  So  was  it  with 
the  minnesinger,  in  the  early  days 
of  chivalry.  Wherever  we  can 
trace  a  continuous  record  of  the 
past,  we  observe  the  gradual  paling 
of  the  light  of  inspiration,  whether 
that  of  &e  prophet  or  that  of  the 
poet,  amid  tae  ousy  activity  which 
nastens  the  development  of  civili- 
sation towards  the  final  stage  of 
irreclaimable  corruption. 

Against  the  submission  of  the 
human  intelligence  to  the  power  of 
those  who  claimed  to  be  the  trans- 
mitters, or  interpreters,  of  oracles, 
the  institutions  of  Moses  form  the 
earliest  protest  known  to  history. 
In  Egypt  ttie  earlier  years  of  this 
greatest  of  prophets  were  passed 
amid  a  people  on  whom  the  expec- 
tation of  the  future  weighed  with 
peculiar  force.  So  far  as  their 
monimients  bear  witness,  the 
Egrotians  lived  for  the  invisible 
world  almost  more  than  for  that 
which  surrounded  them.  The  first 
act  of  a  new  monarch  was  to  pre- 
pare the  sepulchre  in  which  his 
swathed  mummy  was  to  repose 
for  five  hundred  years.  Faitn  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in 
the  actual  resurrection  of  the  body, 
reared  the  Pyramids  thirteen  cen- 
turies before  the  birth  of  the  fore- 
father of  the  Hebrew  race;  and 
filled  the  mountain  sides  of  the 
Thebaid  with  painted  and  sculp- 
tured   tombs.  ^^  Each_  J^yP^an, 
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whatever  his  power  and  dignity, 
was  subjected  to  a  solemn  trial 
after  death,  and  before  the  cele- 
bration of  his  funereal  rites  ;  a 
trial  which  was  at  once  a  forecast 
and  an  emblem  of  that  solenm 
trial  of  the  soul  which  was  de- 
scribed in  theBitualof  the  Dead. 
The  practices  denounced  by  Moses 
as  divination,  astrology,  enchant- 
ment, necromancy,  and  idolatry, 
were  portions  of  the  religious 
worship  of  those  surrounding  tribes 
from  which  the  Hebrew  lawgiver 
so  sharply  distinguished  the  Beni 
Israel.  In  raising  a  complete 
barrier  against  those  who  sought 
to  rule  men  in  this  world  by  pro- 
fessing to  rabe  the  veil  of  the 
unseen,  the  wisdom  of  Moses 
narrowlv  circumscribed  the  func- 
tions of  the  prophet  as  well  as 
those  of  the  priest. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
ceivable that  a  law  which  was 
avowedly  founded  on  the  basis  of 
a  Divine  Revelation  should  de- 
clare that  the  voice  of  the  prophet 
was  thereafter  to  cease.  There 
certainly  was  no  such  weak  point 
in  the  Law  of  Moses.  The 
vehement  desire,  which  was  also 
strong  in  the  sreat  Grecian  legis- 
lators, to  found  institutions  of  per- 
manent vitality,  is  evinced  by  every 
pa^  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  iron 
rigidity  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
and  Solon  broke  down  before  the 
influence  of  international  inter- 
course. The  laws  of  Moses  pro- 
vided against  this  source  of 
innovation  ;  and  the  hatred  which 
they,  encouraged  of  the  heathen 
was  the  most  powerful  bulwark  of 
their  permanence.  But  a  certain 
degree  of  elasticity  was  introduced 
into  the  legislation  of  Moses, 
the  absence  of  which  did  not 
secure  the  durability  of  those  of 
Sparta.  Aware  that  offences  must 
and  would  arise,  the  Jewish  Law 
provided  a  graduated  scale  of 
amends  and  penalties ;   and  even 


lightened  the  terrors  of  the  extreme 
sentence  of  the  Law  (the  infliction 
of  death  by  one  of  four  distinct 
methods),  by  the  promise  of  im- 
mortality to  the  suflerer.  There 
was  thus  no  attempt  made  in  the 
written  or  in  the  oral  Law  to 
throw  any  discredit  on  the  existing 
belief  in  oracles,  prophets,  or 
dreams.  It  was  in  the  preeise 
limitation  of  the  mode  in  which 
alone  the  Jew  might  seek  counsel 
from  the  invisible  powers  that 
the  safeguards  provided  by  Moses 
are  to  be  found.  The  only  oracle 
to  be  consulted,  the  only  altar  to  be 
reared,  were  under  the  care  of  the 
head  of  the  State ;  a  State  identi- 
fled  with  what  we  have  since  called 
the  Church.  The  uprising  of  a 
series  of  prophets  was  anticipated 
by  the  Prophet  of  Mount  oinai. 
But  the  proofs  which  each  was  to 
give  of  his  authority,  and  the 
limits  within  which  that  authority, 
however  attested,  was  to  be  con- 
fined, were  so  precise  as  to  render 
impossible  any  permanent  change 
in  the  Law,  uiort  of  its  total 
abolition.  Capable  of  temporary 
modiflcation  under  extreme  emer- 
gency, the  institutions  of  Moses 
could  only  be  permanently  altered 
in  defiance  of  the  Divine  Word, 
upon  which  the  whole  structure  of 
the  Law  was  based.  Alteration 
wi^  synonymous  with  destruction. 
The  promise  of  the  continuance 
of  the  Divine  guidance,  by  the 
voice  of  the  true  prophet,  is  con- 
tained, according  to  the  oral  Law, 
in  the  verse  of  the  Pentateuch,  ''The 
Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto 
thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of 
thee,  of  thy  brethren."  But  the 
injunction,  *'  Unto  him  shalt  thou 
hearken,"  is  preceded  by  the  con- 
dition, "like  unto  me."  It  is 
followed  by  the  provision  that 
if  a  prophet  should  presume  to 
speak  a  word  in  the  Divine  Name 
which  the  Blessed  One  had  not 
commanded  him  to  speak,  or  if  he 
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ahould  speak  in  the  name  of  other 
gods,  that  prophet  should  be  put 
to  death.  The  judgment  of  the 
character  of  a  prophet  was  specially 
reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  full 
Senate  of  seventy-one  members, 
which  was  originally  under  the 
presidency  of  the  High  Priest.  The 
test  of  the  prophetic  mission  is  in- 
dicated in  tne  succeeding  yerse  of 
the  Pentateuch:*— "If  the  thing 
follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is 
the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not 
spoken;  the  prophet  hath  spoken 
it  presumptuously."  By  this  dis- 
tinct and  guarded  proyision,  while 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  con- 
tinued manifestation  of  the  Diyine 
favour  and  guidance  was  main- 
tained, a  seal  of  immutability  was 
annexed  to  the  Law,  in  comparison 
with  the  durability  of  wmch  the 
harsher  and  less  wise  sanctions 
imagined  by  Lyourgus  or  by  Solon 
were  like  flax  before  the  flame. 


n. 

The  three  rules  that  a  prophet 
must  distinctly  announce  his  mis- 
Bion^  prove  his  credentials,  and 
enjoin  nothing  contrary  to  the 
irritten  Law,  are,  in  fact,  abso- 
lutely needftd  for  the  protection  of 
society  in  circumstances  when  any 
claim  to  prophetic  authority  is 
liable  to  be  advanced.  Such  was 
the  case  in  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  Moses;  such  was  the  case  at 
the  time  of  Ohrist;  such  is  the 
case  there  in  the  present  days. 
Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  un- 
usual physical  condition  of  the 
country— -bordered  as  it  is  by  a 
river  vaUey  lying  far  below  the 
levd  of  the  sea — ^to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  atmosphere,  or  to 
the  heat  of  the  blood  that  runs 
in  the  veins  of  the  Semitic  tribes, 
it  is  certain  that  Syria,  together 


with  the  Arabian  peninsula,  is  a 
locality  in  which  mankind  has  ever 
been  most  prone  to  seek  inter* 
course  with  the  invisible  world. 
Visions  and  voices,  such  as  those* 
which  vexed  the  Pilgrim  through 
the  Dark  YaUey,  haunt  the  Holy 
Land.  Nor  are  shadowy  visita- 
tions confined  to  those  oi  Jewish 
or  of  Arabian  blood.  Wrought 
on  by  the  strange  power  of  the- 
scene,  men  of  English  birth  and 
training  there  see  visions  and 
dream  dreams.  It  is  when  fatigue 
presses  on  the  vital  powers,  or 
when  solitude  and  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  climate  have  strained  the 
nervous  system,  that  the  haunting^ 
influence  is  most  resistless.  No- 
one  who  is  familiar  with  Palestine- 
is  unacquainted  with  cases  of  this- 
natip^.  Few  have  passed  any  long 
period  in  that  country  without 
some  weird  experience  of  their 
own. 

It  is  not  lon^  since  an  English 
resident  in  Syna,  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  riding  late  and  alone- 
through  a  mountain  gorge,  sud- 
denly  became  aware  of  a  group 
of  dancing  female  forms,  which 
accompanied  his  course,  glidincp 
along  the  side  of  the  hill,  ana 
adding,  by  their  laughter,  wingfr 
to  his  flight,  imtil  he  emerged 
into  the  pudn.  On  another  occa- 
sion the  same  gentleman  saw, 
lying  on  the  road  before  his  home, 
a  smaU  sculptured  head,  which  he> 
took  for  the  ^gment  of  a  statue. 
He  dismounted  and  picked  it  up. 
But  hardly  had  he  remounted 
before  he  saw  another  head  lyina;^ 
in  his  path  ;  succeeded  by  a  third^ 
and  a  fourth,  and  more,  and  more,, 
and  more ;  with  a  weird  repetition 
like  that  presented  in  some  of 
the  fantastic  plates  of  Dor6's 
**  Wandering  Jew,"  He  hastened 
home,  without  any  further  attempt 
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to  seoure  the  relics.  It  was  only  a 
'shap^ess  piece  of  stone  that  he 
had  with  him  when  he  alighted. 

Perhaps  a  more  striking  expe- 
rience was  that  of  a  father  who 
was  returning  from  some  call  of 
duty  to  his  home  in  Jerusalem, 
where  a  little  daughter  lay  ill. 
His  attention  was  suddenly  at- 
tracted by  a  light,  shining  over 
the  roofs  of  the  houses.  It 
emanated  from  a  beautiful  figure 
in  flowing  garments,  who  tenderly 
bore  in  her  arms  a  child,  in  whose 
^orm  the  father  recognised  the 
likeness  of  his  own.  He  reached 
his  home  to  find  that  the  little 
•creature  had  just  died. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Forbin,  in  his 
•**  Voyage  dans  le  Levant,"  tells  a 
somewhat  similar  tale  of  the  ruins 
of  Ascalon.  Euins,  be  it  noted, 
are  the  fayourite  scenes  for  the 
•demon  frolics  recounted  in  the 
Ohemara.  This  city,  he  writes, 
I' which  contains  not  a  single 
inhabitant,  is  situated  on  an  im- 
mense plain,  in  the  form  of  a 
semi-cime.  The  slope  is  almost 
imperceptible  towards  the  interior 
of  the  coimtry,  but  an  abrupt 
scarp,  forming  the  chord  of  tne 
^rc,  rises  above  the  sea.  The 
ramparts,  the  gates  are  unf  alien ; 
the  turret  is  ready  for  the  vigilant 
sentinel.  The  streets  are  open 
to  the  great  square ;  and  the 
gazelle  bounds  on  the  stair-case 
of  the  palace.  The  vaults  of  vast 
churches  re-echo  only  the  cry  of 
the  jackal.  Large  troops  of  these 
4inimals  assemble  in  the  market- 
place, and  are  now  the  sole  masters 
of  Ascalon.  The  Arabs,  struck, 
no  doubt,  with  its  imposing  gloom, 
•call  it  the  abode  of  evil  spirits. 
•They  declare  that  the  city  is  often 
illuminated  at  night;  that  they 
iiear  the  soimd  of  innumerable 
voices,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the 
•clank  of  arms,  and  the  tumult  of 
combat." 


in. 

When  it  is  the  case  that  impres- 
sions of  this  nature,  whether  delu- 
sions or  otherwise,  have  an  objec- 
tive reality  even  to  European 
residents  in  Palestine,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  they  are  yet  more 
frequent  and  more  powerM  among 
the  natives  of  that  country.  What 
is  to  our  eyes  a  species  of  madness, 
is  to  the  Arabs  a  case  of  Divine 
inspiration.  Wanderers  are  not 
unfrequently  met,  who  are  termed 
religious  Sheikhs,  and  who  present 
a  strange  medley  of  the  prophet, 
the  madman,  and  the  conjuror.  A 
recent  traveller  describes  an  inter- 
view with  one  of  these  vagabond ' 
pilgrims.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt 
Arab,  in  an  ordinary  Ma  and  whit« 
dress,  with  a  turban ;  accompanied 
by  a  tall,  spare  ne^ro,  black  as  jet, 
in  a  blue  £ress,  with  a  broad  belt 
of  red  leather  and  a  brown  and 
white  ahha  folded  round  his  chest. 
This  demon  carried  a  large  banner, 
white,  yellow,  red,  and  green,  with 
a  curious  pattern  of  £'s  in  the 
comer.  It  was  attached  to  a  long 
pole,  above  a  sort  of  trident,  with 
large  black  tassels,  and  with  a 
cross  piece  below,  which  rested 
against  the  negro's  stomach.  A 
second  negro  had  a  pair  of  cymbals, 
a  third  attendant  a  gigantic  tam- 
bourine, with  a  red  pattern  painted 
on  the  skin.  A  liUle  boy  carried 
a  spear,  and  a  second  boy  a  small 
hand-drum,  which  he  struck  with 
a  stick. 

The  negro  banner-bearer  ap- 
peared to  become  infuriated  by 
the  presence  of  Franks.  He  elared 
at  them  in  silence ;  waved  his  fla^ 
menadnglv  in  their  faces  ;  and 
alarmed  tne  Sheikh,  who  endea- 
voured to  take  the  banner  from 
his  hand.  Finally  he  was  seized 
and  over-powered.  From  his  fixed 
eyes  and  speechless  condition,  he 
was  thought  by  the  narrator  to  be 
under  some  kmd  of  mesmeric  in- 
fluence.   He  uttered  a  low  bellow 
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when  captured,  and  the  people 
became  so  alarmed  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Sheikh  were 
brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 
The  only  remarkaole  feat  which 
was  performed  by  the  Sheikh  on 
this  occasion  was  this  :  He  took 
a  sharp  sword  from  a  soldier  in 
attendimce  on  the  European  party, 
and  a  man  was  ordered  to  strip 
to  the  waist.  The  Sheikh  then 
seemed  to  mesmerise  him;  holding 
him  by  the  chin,  looking  fixedly 
into  his  eyes,  and  shoutine  some- 
tlung  several  times.  He  uien  out 
with^  the  sword,  apparently  with 
all  his  might,  at  ^e  man's  stomach. 
The  blow  was  too  rapid  for  the 
eye  to  detect  whether  he  struck 
with  the  edge  or  with  the  flat  of 
the  sword.  The  second  blow 
seemed  to  double  the  man  up ; 
and  he  sat  down.  He  was  not, 
however,  wounded.  The  fury 
of  the  negro  here  put  a  stop 
to  the  performance.  Had  any 
prophetic  message  been  uttered 
oy  the  Sheikh,  it  would  probably 
have  been  hostile  to  the  non- 
Hohammedan  witnesses  of  the 
scene.  It  is  evident  that  in  a 
climate  and  among  a  race  where 
events  of  such  a  nature  as  the 
above  are  far  from  extraordinary, 
a  wise  Lefl;iAlator  did  well  to  lay 
down  ri^d  and  precise  rules  for 
the  restriction  of  tne  influence  and 
prestige  of  the  prophet,  and  for 
the  limitation  of  me  faith  that ' 


to  attach  to  any  portents  he  might 
display.  

IV. 

The  silence  of  the  Pentateuch  on 
the  subject  of  the  spiritual  world, 
for  which  we  have  above  suggested 
the  onlv  satisfactory  reason  assiffn- 
able,  allowed  a  wide  range  for  dif- 
ference of  opinions,  without  going 
beyond  the  limits  of  Jewish  ortho- 
doxy. To  what  extent  the  doctors 
and  teachers  of  the  Karaite  and 
Saddueee  party  carried  thesedoubts 


as  to  the  future  life,  it  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain.  Our  accounts  of  them 
come  chiefly  from  their  enemies. 
There  is  a  blank  in  the  Mishna  for 
the  thirty-three  years  during  which 
the  Sadducees  held  supreme  power, 
from  the  fourth  year  of  Hyrcanus  to- 
the  accession  of  Queen  Alexandra. 
But  after  the  death  of  Aristobulus,. 
the  last  hereditanr  Hid^  Priest, 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Herodian 
Pontiffs  were  Sadducees.  Their 
central  tenet  of  adherence  to  the^ 
letter  of  the  written  Law,  while  it 
was  equally  opposed  to  the  ever 
encroaching  ritualism  of  the  Phari- 
sees, and  to  the  wild  extravagance 
of  the  Mehistanite  doctrines  Tof 
which  we  have  a  specimen  in  tno 
Book  of  Tobit,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  that  of  Daniel),  would  bo 
inexplicable  on  the  supposition 
that  the  party  failed  to  hold  the 
second  cardinal  point  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Law. 
But  from  the  extreme  stand- 
point, whatever  it  might  be,  of 
the  Karaite  or  Sadducee  scepti- 
cism, the  range  of  opinion  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  superstitious 
creduli^  was  very  great.  The 
chief  Jewish  sects  were  twelve 
in  number,  and  the  opinions  held 
as  to  the  ^pood  to  come,  the  future 
life,  and  the  reign  of  the  anointed 
king,  are  rank^  by  Maimonides 
in  five  distinct  groups.  It  was. 
probably  the  case,  in  Palestine  aa 
well  as  in  Europe,  that  the  moro 
ignorant  class  of  people  held  with 
a  firmer  gri^  to  their  notions  as 
to  the  invisible  world  than  was  the- 
case  with  the  better  instructed 
(so  far  as  the  Jews  can  in  any 
way  be  regarded  as  an  instructed 
people).  It  has  been  argued  from 
this  general  observation,  that  igno- 
rance is  the  mother  of  beuef ;. 
or,  in  other  words,  that  belief  in 
the  phenomena  of  spiritual  com- 
munications is  purely  imaginary. 
Such  is  not,  however,  a  necessary 
consequence.  Among  the  wild  Bed 
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Indian  races,  the  keenneBs  of  ob- 
servation, of  sight,   and  even  of 
49mell,  approaches  that  of  the  dog. 
The  wild  man  can  find  his  way 
acix>88  a  forest  where  the  educated 
man    would    be    hopelessly  lost. 
And  the  reason    is  plain.      The 
education  of  civilisation  not  only 
difEers  from,  but  is  antagonistic 
to,  the  education  of  nature.    In 
the  same  way,  it  is  at  least  conceiv- 
able     that     the     exercise      and 
development    of   the    intellectual 
faculties  may  tend  to  dim  those 
vag^e    perceptions     which     are 
usually  founa  to  be    keenest  in 
children,  in  women,  and  in  persons 
deprived  of  robust  health.    Those 
whose  path  lies  most  closely  among 
the  lower  classes  of  this  country 
— ^the    East-end    curate,-  who  so 
nobly  devotes  his  life  to  the  solace 
'  of   &e  sick,  the   poor,   and  the 
wretched,  and  others  of  the  like 
admirable  charity — ^have  strange 
stories  to  teU  of  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty with  which  some  of  their 
charges  will    speak    of    hearing 
voices,   if  not  of  seeing  visions. 
With  the  mind  very  imperfectly 
cultivated;  with  the  ima^ative 
perceptions     unbalanced    by    the 
schooling  of  reflection;  with  few 
subjects    for  thought,   and  those 
perhaps  rather  emotional  than  in- 
tellectual,— ^it  is  very  conceivable 
how  the  poor  and  the  miserable 
shoidd  have  a  faith  in  the  imseen 
which  is  not  entirely  imaginary. 
It  will  be  stronger  than  mat  of 
the  man  who  can  read,  who  can 
travel,  who  can  cultivate  various 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  present 
numerous  subjects  to  his  own  re- 
flection.    It  may  not  be  in  all 
respects  reliable ;  but  we  have  no 
right  to  spei^  of  it  as  altogether 
imf  ounded  and  unreal.    The  crea- 
tive exercise  of  imagination  might 
rather  be  expected  to  be  foimd  in 
the  more  cultivated  mind,  espe- 
cially if    a  poetic  direction   had 
been  given  to  its  culture. 


An  unpublished  instance  of  th^ 
vivid  nature  of  impressions  among 
the  lower  classes  was  given  to  the 
writer  by  €ui  intimate  friend,  who 
had  been  visiting  a  poor  woman 
who  was  confined  to  her  bed. 
She  spoke  to  him  of  the  voices  she 
heard — ^voices  of  comfort,  but  of 
strange  occurrence.  "I  do  hear 
they  so,  when  I  be  alone,"  said 
she.  **  T'other  night  a  voice  called 
to  me,  quite  out  loud  like, 
*  Write.*  'I  can't,'  said  I.  Again  it 
calls  *  Write.'  *  Why  do  you  tease  a 
poor  body  so  ?'  says  I.  *  I  tells  yon  I 
can't  write.'  Again  it  savs  '  Write 
— Blessed  be  the  dead  that  die  in 
the  Lord.' "  Had  the  text  come  in 
the  first  instance  we  should  have 
attributed  it  to  a  private  act  of 
memory ;  but  how  about  the  pre- 
liminary strufi^gle  ?  Of  course,  it 
may  be  said  uiat  the  poor  woman 
romanced,  or  in  plain  words,  lied. 
But  she  could  not  well  have  de- 
ceived herself.  And  the  writer 
has  absolute  knowledge  of  cases 
where  the  convenient  explanation 
of  lying  is  as  impossible  as  that  of 
imaginative  self-delusion.  This 
case  occurred,  not  in  Palestine,  but 
in  England. 

With  the  humblest  and  most 
ignorant  of  the  Jews  the  world  to 
come  was  felt  to  be  very  dose. 
The  difference  between  it  and  the 
actual  state  might  almost  be  called 
mainly  topographical.  The  Lazarus 
who  was  carried  by  angels  to 
Abraham's  bosom  is  represented 
a<»  seeing,  and  hearing,  and  speak- 
ing, and  feeling  much  as  he  was 
wont  to  do.  Tae  rich  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  need  of  water; 
and  the  great  gulf,  over  which 
conversation  was  possible,  was  such 
a  barrier  as  an  Eastern  ravine 
forms  between  the  orange  erove 
of  the  luxurious  noble  and  the 
bare  spot  occupied  by  the  beggar's 
hut.  This  view  of  the  future 
world  is  often  to  be  found  pre- 
sented in  the  Agada  of  the  Talmud. 
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A  Baraitha  is  quoted  in  the  tract 
Beraooth  (Section  m.,  Mishna  1.) 
to  the  following  effect :— **  It  oc- 
-cnired  to  a  holy  man  who  had 
^ven  a  d$nar%us  to  a  poor  man  on 
New  Tear's  Eve,  in  a  year  of 
famine,  that  his  wife  quarrelled 
with  him  for  so  doing.  So  he  wan- 
dered from  home,  and  found  him- 
self, at  night,  in  a  cemetery.  There 
he  overhe€u*d  the  ghosts  of  two 
ritis  conversing.  Said  one,  *  Neigh- 
bour, let  us  go  forth,  and  wander 
through  the  world ;  we  shall  hear 
from  behind  the  veil  (of  the 
Temple)  what  calamities  are  about 
to  happen  this  year.'  The  other 
replied,  '  I  cannot  come,  for  I  have 
been  buried  in  a  rush  mat;  but 
go  yoursejlf ,  and  you  will  tell  me 
what  you  have  heard.'  She  went, 
•and  having  wandered  through  the 
world  she  returned,  and  her  friend 
said  to  her,  *  Neighbour,  what 
have  you  heard  from  behind  the 
veil  ? '  The  other  rej)lied, '  I  have 
heard  that  the  haU  will  destroy  all 
the  grain  that  is  sown  in  the  first 
•quarter  of  the  year.'  The  listener 
reserved  all  his  seed  for  the  second 
quarter,  and  had  an  abundant  har- 
vest, while  his  neighbours  lost  all 
their  crops.  A  uke  adventure 
befel  on  tne  next  New  Tear's  Eve. 
The  listener  learned  that  blight 
would  destroy  all  that  was  sown 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year. 
He  sowed  in  the  first,  with  the 
«ame  good  result  as  before.  His 
wife  naturally  inquired  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  food  fortune,  and  he 
told  her  how  he  had  acquired  his 
information.  Some  days  after,  a 
quarrel  having  arisen  between  the 
wife  and  the  mother  of  the  girl 
who  was  buried  in  the  rush  mat, 
the  former  said  to  the  latter, 
*  C3ome,  and  I  will  shew  you  your 
daughter,  who  is  buried  in  a  mat 
of  rushes.'  The  following  New 
Tear's  Eve  the  good  man  went  as 
Wore,  and  again  heard  the  invita- 
tion to  wander  through  the  world. 


*  Leave  me  alone,  neighbour,'  was 
the  reply,  'for  what  has  passed 
some  time  since  between  you  and 
me  has  been  overheard  by  the 
living.'  We  can,  then,  hence 
oondude,"  adds  tiie  Ghemarist,. 
"  that  the  dead  know."  (That  is 
to  say,  what  passes  on  earth.) 

''But  perhaps,"  the  passage 
continues,  "  another  man  cued  and 
told  the  girls  about  the  quarrel. 
Beply.  Listen  to  a  tradition  which 
may  change  your  opinion.  Ziiri 
left  some  money  with  his  hostess 
while  he  went  to  the  school  of 
Bav.  But  as  before  his  return 
she  died,  he  went  to  the  cemeteiv, 
and  said,  '  Where  is  my  money  r  ' 
She  replied,  '  Qo  and  take  it  from 
above  the  lintel  of  the  door  in  such 
a  place;  and  tell  my  mother  to 
send  me  my  comb  and  my  toilette 
box,  by  so-and-so— who  is  coming 
hither  to-morrow.'  We  can  thus 
sustain  the  opinion  that  they  do 
know." 

We  abridge  the  next  story. 
The  father  of  Samuel  was  entrusted 
with  the  money  of  some  orphans. 
He  died  in  the  absence  of  Samuel ; 
the  money  was  not  found;  and 
Samuel  was  stigmatised  as  the 
"  son  of  the  robber  of  orphans." 
He  went  to  the  cemetery,  and  after 
repeated  inquiry,  in  order  to 
identify  his  father — Ava,  son  of 
Ava,  father  of  Samuel — ^was  told 
that  he  had  ascended  into  the 
academy  of  Heaven.  Meantime 
Samuel  perceived  Levi,  seated 
apart ;  and  on  inquiring  the  reason 
was  told  that  as  he  nad,  when 
alive,  afflicted  the  soul  of  Eabbi 
Afas,  by  not  attending  his 
academy,  for  an  equal  number  of 
years  he  should  be  excluded  from 
the  academy  of  Heaven.  On  this 
Ava  appeared,  and  his  son  saw 
that  he  both  wept  and  smiled. 
Inquiring  the  reason,  Samuel  was 
told  by  bis  father  tiiat  he,  Ava, 
wept  because  his  son  would  soon 
join  him,  and  smiled  because  he 
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was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
departed.  'If  I  am  esteemed/ 
said  he,  'let  Leri  go  at  onoe  to 
Heaven.'  And  he  went.  Then  he 
asked,  'Where  is  the  mon^  of  the 
orphans?'  Ara replied,  'You will 
find  it  buried  under  the  green ; 
what  U  above  and  what  is  under 
is  ours,  that  in  the  middle  is 
theirs.  *  '  Why  did  you  place  it 
so?*'  said  Samuel.  'Because/ 
was  his  reply,  'if  the  thieves 
came  to  take  it,  they  would  take 
the  top,  and  if  the  earth  rusted 
it,  it  would  rust  the  bottom.' 
"It  is  then  true  that  the  dead 
know." 

The  conclusion  of  this  ex- 
traordinary passage  is  a  comment 
on  the  woms  (Deut.  xxxiv.  4) 
"And  the  Lord  said  unto  him. 
This  is  ihe  law  which  I  sware  uuto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob,  saying."  What  sij^nifies  the 
expression  "saying"?  is  the 
question.  The  reply  is  given  by 
Kabbi  Samuel  ben  Nahman,  who 
heurd  it  from  Babbi  Jonathan 
(cit.  90-120  A.D.):— "The  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  His  Name,  said  to  Moses, 
Oo,  and  tell  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  the  oath  which  I  made  to 
you  has  been  accomplished  to  your 
children!  And  the  object  was  to 
make  yet  more  apparent  the  dig- 
nity of  Moses."  It  is  impossible 
not  to  Site  the  relation  oetween 
this  citation,  puerile  as  it  appears 
to  us  Id  consequence  of  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Ghemarist,  and 
the  re^y  of  Jesus  to  the  Saddu- 
oees  (Matt.  xxii.  32)  which  quotes 
the  identical  passage.  The  date 
of  Babbi  Jonathan  is  not  so  far 
removed  from  that  of  the  final 
arrangement  of  the  Gk>spel  as  to 
allow  a  doubt  that  reference  to 
this  text  was  a  familiar  argument 
against  the  queries  of  the  Sad- 
duoees,  although  the  Evan^^elists 
have  avoided  mat  destruction  of 
the  force  of  the  allusion  which  is 
effected     by     the    charaoieristio 


anxiety  of  the  Ohemarists  to  utilise 
every  individual  word. 

This  extract  from  ^e  Ohemara 
bears  the  imprimatur  of  Babbi 
Jose,  who  completed  the  Talmud 
of  Babylon,  and  who  died  a.i>.  499. 
Its  origin  is  referred  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Itabbi  Jonathan,  who  lived 
in  the  first  century.  The  mode 
in  which,  as  it  shews,  the  future 
and  the  invisible  world  jvras  cur- 
rently regarded  by  a  certain  class 
of  Jews,  has  few  rivals  in 
KTotesqueness  before  the  date  of 
tixose  monkish  legends  which  re- 
presented the  actual  body  of  a 
sinner  as  claimed  and  carried  off 
by  the  devil,  after  death  ;  and 
announced  the  corporeal  assump- 
tion of  the  Yir&nn  into  Heaven.  It 
would  be  possible  to  trace  in  detail 
the  opinions  held  by  other  sects 
or  classes  of  Jews,  and  to  illustrate 
them  also  by  parables,  recorded 
by  the  Evangelists,  which  address 
each  on  their  own  standing-g^und. 
But  with  the  extinction  of  the 
independent  national  existence  of 
the  Jews,  at  the  fall  of  Bether,  in 
135  A.D.,  the  polemic  activity  of 
the  various  sects  was  checked,  or 
diverted,  in  its  course.  The  pub- 
lication, or  committal  to  its  present 
form,  first  of  the  Mishna,  at  the 
latest  by  220  a.d.,  and  then  of  the 
Ohemara,  by  499  a.d.,  tended  to 
fuse  and  blend  the  various  schools, 
and  to  reduce  the  current  creed  of 
the  people  of  Palestine  to  that  low 
level  of  unquestioning  credulity 
which  now  forms  the  atmosphere 
of  the  country.  Such  an  atmo- 
sphere has  pervaded  the  Holy 
Land  from  time  immemorial. 
Whatever  light  has  from  time  to 
time  pierced  the  mist,  and  to  what- 
ever elevation  loftier  minds  have 
soared,  the  faith — ^if  such  it  may 
be  called— of  the  fellaheen  and 
lower  class  of  natives  appears  to 
have  been  pretty  steadily  the  same 
throughout  tt  differs  in  little 
but  its  greater  intensity  from  that 
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of  the  same  class  of  people  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Greece. 
Its  existenoe  as  an  element  of 
public  opinion,  with  which  all 
teachers,  however  accordant  or 
liowever  discordant  their  doctrine, 
had  to  reckon,  must  never  be  for- 
gotten. At  least  in  such  f  orgetf  ul- 
nesB  we  must  take  a  totally 
incorrect  view  of  any  religious 
utterances  by  any  native  of  the 
Holy  Land. 


V. 

Another  point  on  which  it  is 
necessary  to  form  correct  views, 
in  referring  to  any  claims  on  the 
part  of  a  Jew  or  Arab  to  super- 
natural powers  or  guidance,  is  the 
part  played  by  dreams  in  the  reli- 
gious philosophy  of  the  Semitic 
races.  As  to  tlus,  the  Talmud  is 
full  and  explicit,  although,  as  in 
the  case  of  intercourse  with  the 
dead,  it  descends  to  a  ^ross  super- 
stition that  has  but  little  in  com- 
mon with  those  passages  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  of  the  Prophets 
on  which  the  whole  rabbmical 
teaching  is  professecUy  based.  But 
even  apart  from  the  Talmud,  there 
is  ample  evidence,  both  in  the 
Bible  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
of  the  absolute  faith  in  dreams 
that  is  indigenous  in  Palestine. 
When  we  find  the  simple  state- 
ment that  God  came  to  Abime- 
leoh  in  a  dream  by  night,  and  that 
in  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Solomon  in  a  dream  by  night,  we 
naturally  conclude  that  the  writer 
means  that  a  plain  and  intelligible 
message  was  presented  to  the  mind 
of  the  sleeper,  that  it  taught  him 
what  to  do,  and  that  obedience  was 
as  easy  as  it  was  held  to  be  ex- 
pedient. Two  thousand  years  and 
more  after  the  dream  of  Abimelech, 
the  same  phrase  is  used  and  the 
same  obedience  is  shewn,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  Evan^eliBt.  The 
movements  of  Joseph,  me  husband 


of  Mary,  are  mentioned  in  this 
GK>spel  as  being,  on  five  critical 
occasions,  directed  and  regulated 
by  dreams.  So,  again,  we  are  told, 
were  the  Magi  warned  not  to  return 
to  Herod.  And  so  was  Pilate's 
wife  led  to  intercede  with  her  hus- 
band on  behalf  of  **  that  just  man." 
No  distinction  is  made  by  the 
sacred  writer  between  dream  and 
vision,  as  regards  their  authorita- 
tive nature,  in  the  Book  of  Samuel, 
dreams  are  put  on  the  same  level 
as  the  oracle  of  Urim,  or  as  a 
message  by  a  prophet.  It  is  the 
case,  no  doubt,  that  the  passivity 
of  a  dreamer  may  lead  to  a  more 
ready  belief  in  the  authority  of  a 
dream  than  can  be  the  case  when 
the  waking  fancy  is  so  ready  to 
intervene,  and  to  give  distinct 
objectivity  to  that  which  is  in  itself 
doubtful.  But  our  ordinary  ex- 
perience as  to  dreams  is  that  the 
derival  of  any  useful  counsel  from 
them  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  tho 
exception,  and  not  the  rule.  With 
the  Jew  and  the  Arab  the  opposite 
opinion  was,  and  is  still,  hela. 

From  the  unusual  incident  of  a 
direct  coimsel  or  conmiand  pven 
in  a  dream,  the  step  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  symbolic  dream  is 
one  of  considerable  magnitude. 
In  regard  to  this,  however,  the 
Book  of  Genesis  speaks  in  the 
same  language  as  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  Jacob,  Joseph,  Pharaoh, 
the  officers  of  Pharaoh,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, each  had  symbolic  dreams. 
Without  a  competent  interpreter, 
these  dreams  were  vague  and  un- 
intelligible. We  are  brought  here 
in  direct  contact  with  a  species  of 
lore  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
described  as  the  exercise  of  a 
Divine  gift ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  descends  not  only  to  such 
trivialities  as  we  shall  indicate, 
but  to  details  which  it  is  impossible 
to  clothe  in  decent  English  lan- 
guage. In  Southern  Itcdy,  at  the 
present  day,  this  study  is  carried 
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to  a  very  great  extent.  But  the 
object  is  ti^e  anticipation  of  the 
numbers  that  will  come  out  in  the 
ensuing  distribution  of  the  lotteiy. 
It  must  not  be  positively 
assumed  that  those  dreams  which 
are  simply  mentioned  as  messae^es 
or  visions,  were  not  actuaUy  of  a 
symbolic  nature.  To  persons  who 
are  so  doubtful — to  say  the  least  of 
it— of  the  predictive  power  of 
dreams  as  ourselves,  the  distinc- 
tion is  a  very  important  one.  To 
those  of  whose  philosophy  the  in- 
terpretation of  dreams  forms  an 
integral  part,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  mention  the  fact  of  a  dream 
without  entering^  into  detail  as  to 
its  character.  A  pious  Jew  would 
have  said  that  he  was  "warned 
of  Gk>d  in  a  dream,"  had  the 
dream  been  one  of  an  ordinary 
nature,  to  which  an  interpretation 
had  been  given  by  a  rabbi. 
Homer,  we  may  remember,  gives  to 
the  mischievous  dream  sent  by 
Jupiter  to  Agamemnon  an  objective 
reality : —  **  Go,  hfisten — ^noxious 
dream  !"  In  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  was  exhibited,  some 
years  ago,  a  piece  of  old  tapestry 
in  which  a  dream  stood  by  the  bed 
of  a  sleeper — Pilate's  wife,  if  me- 
mory is  correct — in  the  form  of  a 
highly  objectionable  satjrr.  Next 
to  the  ascription  of  diiiBct  perso- 
nality to  a  dream,  is  the  idea  of  a 
Divine  messenger  sent  to  commu- 
nicate it.  This  is  the  form  of 
speech  most  common  in  the  Bible. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  the  dreeims  de- 
scribed (if  we  may  distinguish 
them  from  visions,  such  as  those 
of  Isaiah,  EzeMel,  or  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse)  are  of  a  sym- 
bolic character.  Thus  the  ears  of 
wheat  seen  by  Pharaoh  symbol- 
ised vears,  since  wheat  is  an 
annual  plant,  sown  and  reaped 
with  the  due  circle  of  the  year. 
Again,  bullocks  have  been  taken 
to    represent  years,    either    from 


agricultural,  or  from  astronomical 
reasons — the  latter  probably  being 
taken  from  the  former. 

The  symbolic  dream,  so  far  as- 
it  is  to  be  traced  to  its  origin,  may 
be  taken  to  be  the  indication  to 
the  mind  of  the  dreamer  of  what 
may  be  called  a  natural  omen.  In 
this  view  of  the  case  the  effect  of 
the  dream  should  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
omen.  We  have  a  well  known 
instance  in  literature,  in  which  a 
woodcock's  feather  was  sent  as  a 
warning  to  fly.  The  appearance 
of  a  bird  of  flight  in  a  dream 
might  be  interpreted  in  the  same 
manner. 

Thus  we  have  the  verbal,  or 
impressional  dream  (of  which  there 
is  the  well  known  example  of  the 
foreshadowing  of  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Percival,  in  recent  times) ;  the 
naturally  symbolic  dream;  and 
the  dream  of  which  the  symbolism 
has  to  be  interpreted  bv  an  adept. 
Under  the  last  head  may  Do 
reckoned  such  rules  as  that 
"dreams  go  by  contraries,"  which 
is  a  doctrine  opposed  to  that  of 
their  natural  significance.  How 
widely  the  form  to  which  tho 
Ghemarists  attempted  to  reduce  the 
faith  of  their  pupils  differed  from 
either  of  these,  will  be  presently 
pointed  out.  But  a  word  has  to 
be  said  as  to  the  dreamers  them* 


The  dreams  of  Boyal  persons, 
High  or  venerated  Priests,  or  per- 
sons charged  with,  or  on  the  eve 
of,  performing  important  public 
functions,  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  those  of  meaner  folk — not, 
perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  as 
being  more  reliable,  but  as  affect- 
ing  a  wider  range  of  interests. 
The  dreams  of  the  baker  and  the 
butler  of  Pharaoh  are  represented 
as  being  as  directly  prophetic^ 
when  interpreted  by  an  adept,  and 
even  of  more  immediate  personal 
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interest  to  the  dreamers^  than 
was  the  vision  of  the  Kinff  himself. 
Bat  that  the  former  should  be 
known  or  recorded  was  less  pro- 
bable than  in  the  case  of  the 
latter;  and  the  dreaming  of  the 
officers  was  probably  only  men- 
tioned as  being  the  incident  in 
the  prison  life  of  Joseph  which 
directly  led  to  his  being  con- 
sulted by  the  Kin^.  Even  in  the 
present  day,  and  in  present  Eng- 
land, it  is  among  persons  of  ancient 
lineage  that  the  dream  power  is 
held  to  linger;  in  the  same  way  that 
the  second  sight  in  Scotland  follows 
certain  lines  of  blood.  At  times 
this  gift  may  take  the  form  of 
dream  ;  at  times  that  of  power 
to  read  sig^  or  omen ;  at  times 
that  of  the  occurrence  of  un- 
controllable impressions  on  the 
niind.  In  a  case  well  known 
to  the  present  writer,  a  lady 
dreamed  of  the  visit  of  a  relative, 
who  was  a  man  in  perfect  health, 
although  over  eighty  years  of  age. 
»She  saw  him  advancing  gaily  to 
ni«et  her  over  the  lawn,  joyous  in 
expression,  but  bearing  a  turf,  such 
^  gardeners  cut  and  roll  up  for 
imoval,  on  his  head  and  shoulders 
like  a  judge's  wig.  A  day  or  two 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  dream 
tlie  old  gentleman  was  taken  ill, 
and  died  in  a  few  hours.  This  lady, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  St.  Louis, 
not  imfrequently  had  warning 
dreams,  of  which  the  above 
was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able. This  example  is  of  interest, 
as  being  opposed  to  the  usual  tech- 
nical nde  for  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  by  contraries.  It  may  be 
taken  as  an  instance  of  a  natural 
omen  seen  in  a  dream. 

The  descriptions  published  in 
the  present  day  of  the  import  of 
various  objects  when  seen  in 
dreams  are  not  traced  with  suffi- 
cient fidelity  to  their  origin,  or 
authenticatad  by  antiquity  of  men- 
tion, to  be  here  worth  paiticularis- 


ing.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  nu- 
meric values  attached  to  objects  in 
the  Italian  dream  books.  These 
maybe  arrived  at  by  that  species 
of  the  speculative  Cabbala  which  is 
called  Ghematria,  and  consists  in 
taking  the  arithmetic  value  of 
each  letter  in  a  word,  according 
to  its  place  in  the  alphabet,  and 
adding  the  figures  together.  Thus 
the  value  of  the  letters  which 
form  the  word  Re  (king),  amounts 
to  twenty-two;  and  any  one 
who  dreamed  of  a  king  would 
thus  be  encouraged  to  stake 
on  twenty-two  coming  up  in  the 
lettering.  In  Italy,  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  phrases  or 
words  which  in  this  way  yield  the 
evil  number  666  are  well  known 
to  the  students  of  paradox. 

Utterly  different  from  the  Ghe- 
matria is  the  method  of  the 
Ghemarists.  With  them,  if  a  man  be 
a  king  in  a  dream  he  is  told  that 
there  are  three  kings.  If  anyone 
dream  of  David,  he  may  hope  for 
piety  ;  if  he  dream  of  Solomon,  he 
may  hope  for  wisdom ;  if  he  dream 
of  Ahab,  he  should  dread  misfor- 
tune. "  All  sorts  of  animals  are 
of  good  omen  if  seen  in  a  dream, 
except  the  elephant,  the  ape, 
and  the  hedge-hog.  But  Mar 
has  said  if  any  one  dream 
of  an  elephant  he  may  expect  a 
miracle  to  be  wrought  in  his 
favour.  That  constitutes  no  diffi- 
culty— in  one  case  it  is  an  elephant 
accoutred,  in  the  other  an 
elephant  not  accoutred."  All  birds 
are  of  good  omen  in  dreams, 
except  the  crow,  the  owl,  and  the 
bat,  a  rabbinical,  though  not  an 
ornithological  classification.  All 
kinds  of  fruits  give  good  prognostics 
in  4^cans,  except  unripe  dates. 
Every  kind  of  herb  is  of  good  au- 
gury, except  turnip-tops,  which 
threaten  blows ;  but  when  they  are 
growing  they  promise  wealth.  All 
kinds  of  metal  tools  are  of  good 
omen,  except  the  pick,  the  ailze, 
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and  the  hatohet.  They,  howeyer, 
are  only  of  bad  omen  when  they 
are  fitted  with  handles,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  strike.  All  colours  are 
|;ooa,  except  hyacinth-blue»  which 
IS  the  colour  of  the  sick.  ' '  A  doctor 
taught  in  the  presence  of  Babbi 
Nahman  ben  Isaac  that  if  any  one 
dreams  that  he  is  bled,  it  is  a 
sign  that  his  sins  are  pardoned. 
Another  doctor  taught  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Eabbi  Shechath  that  if 
any  one  sees  a  serpent  in  his 
dream,  it  is  a  sign  th&t  he  will 
never  be  without  provisions"  (as 
the  serpent  eats  dust,  according 
to  the  rabbis).  **  A  doctor  taught 
in  the  presence  of  Babbi  Johanan, 
all  kind  of  drink  is  of  good  augury 
in  a  dream,  except  wine.  A  dream 
of  wine  may  import  good,  because 
it  is  good  *  wine  which  maketh  glad 
the  heart  of  man.'  But  it  may  im- 
port evil,  because  it  is  said  *  give 
wine  to  those  who  are  in  sorrow  of 
heart.''  Here  we  come  upon  the 
main  key  to  the  rabbinical  interpre- 
tation of  dreams,  namely,  the  sense 
that  can  be  forced  from  some  text 
of  Scripture.  Apropos  of  this, 
Babbi  Johanan  used  to  say,  *^If 
any  one  wakes  early,  with  a  verse 
of  Scripture  in  his  mouth,  it  is  a 
little  prophecy." 

The  prophetic  intimation  to  be 
derived  from  dreams  finds  its 
highest  character,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  rabbis,  the  farther  it  is 
removed  from  common  sense.  Such 
is  their  explanation  of  praise  being 
ordained  to  Qod  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings.  Nor  is  it 
by  any  means  peculiar  to  the 
rabbis  of  Palestine  to  profess  that 
more  than  earthly  wisdom  is  to  be 
derived  from  those  who  are  fur- 
nished with  less  than  ordinary 
information  and  intelligence.  This 
doctrine  goes  very  far  to  support 
the  high  veneration  for  the  real, 
or  the  pretended,  madman,  which 
is  so  marked  a  feature  of  public 
opinion  in  the  East.     And  it  is 


consistent  with  the  usual  inversion 
of  the  ordinary  and  the  true  that 
is  BO  thoroughly  rabbinical,  that 
we  find  an  indication  taken  from  a 
Targum  always  overrides  one  from 
the  original  text.  Thus,  '*  who- 
ever sees  a  goose  in  his  dreams 
may  enect  to  be  wise."  Not^  be 
it  note^  on  the  rule  of  contiraiiee ; 
but  because  the  proverb,  **  Wisdom 
cries  aloud  "  (Ptoy.  i.  20)  is  ren- 
dered in  the  Tarffum,  **  Wisdom 
cries  like  a  goose.'' 

To  dream  of  eggs,  of  nuts,  of 
earthen  vases,  or  of  anything  that 
can  be  broken  like  eggs,  si^ufies 
suspense  as  to  a  wish.  But  if  they 
are  seen  broken,  the  wish  will  be 
accomplished.  Promises  of  children, 
or  of  tne  attainment  of  the  dignity 
of  teacher,  form  the  subjects  of 
numerous  indications.  Whoever 
sees  a  cock  in  his  sleep  may  hope 
for  a  son,  and  for  many  sons  if  ne 
sees  many  cocks ;  while  a  hen 
promises  a  good  and  agreeable 
mstructor.  Five  thin^  are  indi- 
cated by  dreaming  of  an  ox ;  to 
dream  of  eating  beef  promises 
wealth ;  to  dream  of  being  gored 
predicts  disobedient  children ;  to 
be  bitten  by  an  ox  threatens 
punishment ;  to  be  kicked  by  one 
mtimates  a  long  journey ;  and  to 
ride  astride  it  promises  exaltation 
to  high  dignity. 

A  species  of  charm  against  evil 
prognostics  from  dreams  is  to  be 
found  in  rising  early,  and  pro- 
nouncing a  text  giving  a  good 
connection  to  the  object  seen  in  the 
dream  before  a  text  involving  the 
opposite  relation  comes  into  the 
mind.  Thus  Babbi  Joshua  ben 
Levi  said,  **  Whoever  sees  a  river 
in  sleep,  let  him  rise  early,  and 
say,  'I  will  extend  peace  to  her 
like  a  river,'  before  he  thinks  of 
the  other  verse,  '  The  enemy  shall 
oome  in  like  a  flood.'  "  This 
species  of  antagonism  is  canied 
out  to  a  great  length.  BahU 
Hanan usedto  say ,  "Threedreams 
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signify  peace — a  riyer,  a  bird^  and 
a  pot.  A  river,  from  the  text 
above  cited  (Is.  Ixvi.  17);  a  bird, 
because  it  is  written,  '  As  birds 
flying,  so  will  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
defend  Jerusalem ; '  and  a  pot,  be- 
cause of  the  text,  'Thou  wilt 
ordain  peace  for  us,'  the  idea  of 
cooking  being  suggested  by  the 
word  translated  '  ordain.'  " 

A  religious  doctrine  founded  on 
such  meafi^  and  wretched  forms, 
and  stretching  over  all  the  relations 
of  life,  down  to  actions  which  are 
best  concealed  in  the  modest  veil 
of  silence,  is  not,  however,  the 
lowest  depth  sounded  by  the  Ghe- 
marists  in  their  dissertations  on 
dreams.  The  attempt  to  subjugate 
utterly  to  the  rabbi  all  who  seek 
his  guidance  is  as  persistently  and 
uncompromisingly  made  by  the 
Tamie,  or  Doctor,  as  it  is  by  the 
Catholic  priest  with  regard  to  his 
parishioners  and  penitents.  A  lon^ 
story  is  told,  as  transmitted  through 
six  rabbis,  odo  of  whom  was  the 
famous  Babbi  Akiba,  and  reaching 
to  a  time  when  there  were  twenty- 
four  interpreters  of  dreams  in  Jeru- 


salem, the  interpretation  of  each  of 
whom  came  ultmiately  true,  how- 
ever they  might  apparently  differ 
before  the  event  occurred.  This  is 
mentioned  as  confLrminK  the  dictum, 
<<A11  dreams  follow  me  mouth'' 
(that  is  to  say,  of  the  interpreter). 
And  this  dictimi  is  based  on  the  text 
(Gen.  xli.  12),  '<  As  he  interpreted 
it  to  us,  so  it  was."  A  ridiculous 
story  is  told  of  two  men  who  had 
a  long  series  of  identical  dreams, 
which  they  carried  to  an  interpre- 
ter, whom  one  of  the  two 
paid,  while  the  other  gave  him 
nothing.  To  the  former  the  in- 
terpreter explained  eveiy  dream  aa 
promising  good  ;  to  the  latter,  evil. 
The  events  accurately  followed  the 
prediction  of  the  interpreter.  It 
would  be  difficult,  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature,  to  find  a  more 
designing  and  impudent  arjTument 
than  that  which  here  is  first  de- 
duced from  Scripture,  and  then 
illustrated  by  a  mendacious  story 
of  incredible  indelicacy. 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  iueeeedin^f 
number,) 
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MEDDLE    CLASS    DESTITUTION. 

No.  n. 

By  Alsaobb  Hat  Hill. 


Is  treating  tlie  subject  of  Middle 
Class  Destitution  in  a  recent  paper, 
we  endeavoured  to  shew  how  few 
and  how  narrow  were  the  outlets 
provided  by  the  principal  profes- 
sions most  in  vogue  amount  the 
sections  of  society  affected  by  our 
inqidry.  In  the  somewhat  hasty 
survey  of  the  position  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  to-day,  we  did  not 
touch  upon  the  medical  profession, 
which  is  almost  entirely  supplied 
from  the  middle  class,  but  this 
calling  to  a  considerable  extent, 
like  that  of  the  Church,  is,  so  far 
as  probable  success  is  concerned, 
largely  dependent  on  special  quali- 
fications, and  we  may  almost  say 
instincts,  which  cannot,  we  fear, 
be  largely,  and  certainly  not  inde- 
finitely, multiplied  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  problem  with 
which  we  have  now  to  deal. 

It  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  note 
that  some  branches  of  this  pro- 
fession, and  conspicuously  that  of 
the  Army  Medical  Corps,  are 
notoriously  under-supplied,  and  in 
many  of  the  British  Colonies  a 
keen  demand  for  handy  general 
practitioners  has  more  than  once 
during  the  last  few  years  been 
brou^t  imder  our  notice.  Even 
assuming  a  larg^  and  sudden 
determination  of  the  middle  class 
adolescents  to  the  lower  branches 
of  the  medical  service,  which  is 
both  improbable  and  inexpedient, 
but  a  small  impression  would  be 
made  on  the  serried  mass  of  ''  gen- 
tility at  large  "  which  we  are  nere 
investigating;  and  so  far  as  co- 
lonial openings  are  concerned,  to 
use    a    forcible    epithet     of     the 


nursery,  the  ''mammy-sick"  ten- 
dencies of  the  educated  English 
gentleman  are  even  more  strongly 
developed  than  those  of  the  ite- 
rant labourer,  or  mechanic.  The 
precarious  chances  of  a  country 
practice  in  England  have  as  yet 
more  charms  for  the  medical 
student  than  the  more  venture- 
some possibilities  of  a  pioneer  life. 
As  our  international  knowledge 
extends,  and  the  Colonies  are 
found  not  to  be  the  vast  solitudes, 
peopled  only  by  the  savage  and 
kangaroo,  which  half  Great  Britain 
even  now  supposes  them  to  be,  it 
is  probable  that  the  capacity  of 
these  rapidly  developing  regions 
of  the  world  to  absorb  the  mind, 
as  well  as  the  muscles  of  English- 
men, may  be  more  fully  appre- 
ciated. Meanwhile,  we  must  be 
content  to  reckon  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  one  more  in  the  list  of 
avenues  already  crowded  with  appli- 
cants, jostling  one  another  in  the 
quest  for  daily  bread. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only 
of  Middle  Class  Destitution  as  it 
exists  amongst  men.  If,  however, 
we  p£iss  to  a  consideration  of  the 
subject  in  its  bearing  upon  women, 
the  phenomena  are  still  more 
ghastly  and  portentous.  We  make 
use  of  strong  words  in  this  con- 
nection because  we  feel  strongly, 
and  no  mere  words  would 
adequately  express  the  strange  and 
complex  misery  which  a  very 
slight  analysis  below  the  surface 
of  society  would  reveal  in  the 
ranks  of  educated  gentlewomen. 
The  accomplished  authoress  of 
"The  Handy  Book  of  Women's 
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Work,"  on  the  general  ifisue,  as 
raised  by  the  existence  of  a  large 
«las8  known  as  **  surplus  women," 
sajs,  ''No  one  can  deny  'the  in- 
exorable logic  of  facts,'  as  shewn 
by  the  last  Census.  We  learn  from 
it  that  there  are  over  a  million 
more  women  than  men,  giving  to 
a  total  population  of  31,600,000  a 
proportionate  excess  of  about  one- 
sixteenth,  or  106'2  females  to 
every  hundred  males,  in  1861,  as 
compared  with  104*9  in  1841:  the 
proportion  in  Scotland  even  rising 
to  111'5  to  every  hundred  males." 
In  the  same  volimie,  in  a 
carious  analysis  of  the  Census 
statistics  as  they  bear  on  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  London,  by 
Mr.  Allerdale  Grainger,  we  are 
told  that  among  the  strange  com- 
parisons in  the  returns  none  are 
more  singular  than  the  number  of 
*'  independent  gentlewomen  an- 
nuitfimts,  etc.,"  in  London,  who  are 
stated  to  be  29,000,  whilst  the 
men  imder  the  same  heading  are 
only  5800.  We  are  unable  to 
work  out  comparative  statistics  on 
pfiLrallel  lines  m  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  a  somewhat  similar 
proportion  would  be  found  to 
exist  in   other  great    centres    of 


human  activity  outside  the  Metro- 
politan radius.  Lideed,  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  and  more  especially 
the  cathedral  and  seaside  ones, 
are  proverbially  the  homes  of  the 
midole  class  spinster,  to  whom 
"L.  M.  H.,"  the  authoress  to 
whom  we  have  alluded  above, 
and  other  zealous  searchers  of 
some  practical  "  way  out"  of  the 
difficulty,  have  directed  their  at- 
tention. For  many  years  past,  a 
small  bodjr  of  women,  of  whom 
Miss  Emily  FaithfuU  may  be 
mentioned  as  amongst  the  first 
and  foremost,  has  been  endeavour- 
ing to  lead  what  has  seemed  to 
most  a  forlorn  hope,  in  scaling  the 
pride  and  prejudice  which  nave 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
more  general  employment  of  edu- 
cated women.  From  time  to 
time,  small  trades  have  been 
pointed  out  as  discoveries  likely  to 
lead  to  widening  avenues  of  use- 
ful work,  but  we  fear  if  all  the 
results  were  gathered  up  and 
tested  by  the  only  true  test,  that 
of  numerical  relation  to  the 
vast  regiments  which  still  follow 
in  the  train,  an  almost  inappre- 
ciable impression  would  have  been 
made  on  the  rear  ranks  still  faint 
with  pursuing.* 


*  In  the  Times  of  Febroazy  22,  Mias  Faithfoll  writes  pertinently  on  thia  sab- 
jeet  as  folio  we  :— 

" '  Why  have  women  oontribated  too  maoh  of  the  bad  work  whioh  is  done  in 
the  world  V  I  do  not  hesitate  to  answer — from  want  of  definite  training^.... It  is 
only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  women  have  had  a  fair  chaooe  of  being  even 
trained  as  oooks.  They  have  had  to  scramble  into  all  ooonpations  as  best  they 
could.  Those  who  do  '  bad  work '  are  for  the  most  part  driven  for  dear  life  into 
ponaits  for  whioh  they  hare  neither  taste  nor  inclination.  Ladies  oome  to  me 
every  day  and  say  '  I  am  obliged  to  work  for  mv  living,  and  I  hear  you  will  find 
me  something  to  do,*  their  own^qnalifioations  for  work  never  entering  into  the 
-question  at  alL 

"  I  wish  I  oould  pablish  abroad  the  histories  of  those  who  have  oome  to  me 
•dnring  the  last  month.  Their  fathers*  and  husbands'  names  were  honoiitably 
known  to  the  world  in  several  oases  ;  but  death  or  reverse  of  fortune  had  thrown 
these  tenderly  nurtured  women — at  an  age  when  neitlier  body  or  mind  is  pliable — 
•«n  their  own  resources,  and  they  are  consequently  ready  in  their  desperate  need  ta 
attempt,  without  the  slightest  qualifioation,  any  post  under  Heaven  which  may 
enable  them  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.** 

There  is  apparently  no  lack  of  facts,  but,  in  a  speculatively  commercial  com- 
munis, where  the  standard  of  civilised  living  is  exorbitant,  and  the  precarious 
sQooeM  of  one  deoade  yields  before  the  more  pushing  competition  of  the  next, 
the  remedy  is  indeed  a  problem.— [Ed.] 
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The  few  industrial  piirsuits  into 
which  women  have  as  jet  been  able 
to  push  their  claims,  and  obtain 
even  the  faintest  recognition  from 
either  male  riyab  or  employers, 
are,  in  our  opinion,  hardly  worth 
the  mentioning.  Here  and  there 
a  few  compositors  may  gain  the 
friendly  offices  of  some  printer 
who  shews  a  greater  devotion  to 
the  sex  than  to  the  style  of  his 
work,  or  a  chivabrous  hair- 
dresser or  photofi^rapher  opens  his 
salons  to  a  smaU  band  of  female 
manipulators  who  may  attract 
sufficient  attention  through  the 
Press,  or  otherwise,  to  command  a 
select  but  relatively  insignificant 
market.  Meanwhile,  within  the 
^reat  workshops  of  the  world  in- 
dustrial machinery  goes  on  with 
its  thousands  and  thousands  of 
human  hands,  and  the  '^ ladies" 
are  left  lamenting  outside.  Little 
systems  of  fancy  trades,  and  fancy 
work,  some  of  them  flatteringly 
veiled  with  the  glamour  of  "self- 
help,"  a  poor  misnomer,  have  their 
day,  and  cease  to  be.  Platform  after 
platform,  raised  by  the  small 
advance-guard  in  the  light  of 
sanguine  hopes  and  ardent  ima- 
ginations, gives  way,  and  the 
hard  and  Siomy  path  of  self- 
sustaining  business  life  is  never 
reached  after  all.  Even  the  careful 
records  of  such  a  well  intentioned 
and  persistent  organisation  as  that 
of  the  **  Society  for  the  Employ- 
ment of  Women"  afford  but 
small  encouragement  to  the  zealous 
searcher  for  work,  willing  as  she 
may  be  to  leave  the  old  traditions 
of  falsely  called  accomplishments 
behind,  and  accept  the  drudging 
conditions  of  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship to  the  various  trades  which  a 
luxurious  civilisation  from  day  to 
day  begets. 

Of  the  tender  lives  crushed  out 
in  the  vain  struggle  for  a  right  to 
labour,  it  is  not  our  object  to 
speak  at  any  length  in  this  place. 


Stories  sadder  than  any  **  Song  of 
the  Shirt "  conjures  up  miffht  be 
told  of  the  trampled  pursue  and 
fine  linen  which  haa  gradually 
lost  its  lustre  in  the  city  crowd, 
and  then  been  dragged  away  from 
the  stifling  workshops  of  pitiless 
London,  or  Manchester,  in  which 
there  was  no  room  for  lady- 
workers,  and  but  poor  pay  even 
for  experienced  hands.  Side  by 
side  with  this  dull  dead  waste  of 
human  energy  is  the  yet  more 
ghastly,  if  for  the  moment  more 
picturesque  outcome  of  our  un- 
wnployed  '*  surplus  women,"  who 
have  drifted  into,  or  maybe  even 
deliberately  chosen,  the  paths  of 
vice  as  more  profitable  than  those 
of  honest  trade.  It  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  any  accurate  return  of  the 
number  of  women  of  what  is  vul- 
garly called  '*  superior  education  " 
who  belong  to  "the  indefinite 
class,"  to  adopt  a  sad  euphemism 
of  the  Census,  but  we  are  afraid 
that  a  careful  and  crucial  inquiry 
would  elicit  many  terrible  facts  on 
this  subject.  A  very  casual  glance 
at  the  columns  of  the  London  daily 
papers  will  afford  glimpses,  not 
difficult  to  interpret,  of  a  ghastly 
underworld  in  which  the  "lady 
companion  "  and  '*  housekeeper 
to  a  widower"  or  ** elderly  ba- 
chelor," have  their  being.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  follow  these  sug- 
gestions further,  but  we  should 
not  be  treating  middle  class  desti- 
tution in  its  bearing  on  women 
with  any  degree  of  justice  if  we 
omitted  mention  of  them  alto- 
gether. It  is  not,  however,  in  the 
phenomena  of  vice  so  much  as  in 
the  long  monotonous  levels  of 
middle  class  respectability,  that 
the  crushing  weight  of  destitution 
can  be  best  estimated  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  suburban  Hfe  of 
London,  or  other  great  cities,  and 
has  studied  even  superficially  the 
inner   aspects    of    uie    countless 
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"villa  residences,"  and  still  more 
woebegone  lodgings  in  which 
middle  class  respectability  is 
constrained  to  dwell,  must  also 
be  cognisant  of  the  colourless 
existence  and  miserable  monotonies 
»f  daily  routine  which  are  com- 
monly associated  with  such  places. 
As  mere  studies  in  morbid  physics, 
the  female  inhabitants  of  the  dib- 
Mcts  we  are  now  specially  referring 
to  are  worth  the  attention  and 
diagnosis  of  the  sociologist;  as 
intellectual  entities,  to  judge  from 
the  literature  which  fills  the  nar- 
row windows  of  the  library  and 
Berlin  work  shops  which  they 
generally  frequent,  they  are  yet 
more  sadly  significant.  The  occa- 
sional excitement  of  a  lecture  on 
Palestine,  illustrated  by  dissolving 
views,  in  the  local  chapel ;  or  tea 
and  tracts  at  the  mothers'  meeting, 
are  amongst  the  few  dissipations  of 
their  dreary  lives.  Once  in  five 
years,  perhaps,  a  fancy  bazaar,  to 
pay  off  another  instalment  of 
debt  for  the  self -same  chapel,  calls 
into  feeble  play  the  few  industrial 
activities  in  the  direction  of  pen- 
wipers or  broideries  which  tneir 
early   education  in    the  "accom- 

Slishments  suited  to  ladies"  has 
eveloped.  It  is  needless  to  fill  in 
further  the  outlines  of  so  familiar 
a  picture  of  middle  class  destitu- 
tion as  we  have  here  sketched. 
We  will  only  add  that  it  is  from 
this  melancholy  backgroimd  that 
the  countless  applicants  for  the 
scanty  benefits  of  Governesses' 
Benevolent  Associations  and  similar 
mockeries  in  the  name  of  charity, 
generally  emerge,  and  perhaps  the 
dreary  excitement  of  a  canvass  for 
votes  may  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  few  passions  which  stir  their 
dead-level  days. 

Even  more  ghastly  still  than 
these  private  abodes  of  respectable 
pover^,  are  the  institutions  which 
are  known  as  ***  Homes  for  Decayed 
Gentlewomen,"  in  which  the  lean 


and  faded  forms  of  well-bom 
ladies  may  be  seen  haunting  the 
desolate  windows  which  shut  them 
out  ^m  a  world  in  which  they 
have  lonff  since  lost  any  interest 
that  holds  the  germ  of  better 
things.  The  type  of  destitute 
genuewoman  to  which  we  are  now 
referring  is  not,  however,  purely 
an  institutional  one.  There  is 
perhaps  hardly  any  family  with  a 
reasonable  competence  of  its  own, 
which  has  not  one,  or  it  may  be 
several,  of  these  poor  ladies  who 
are  the  subjects  of  its  special  care 
and  ministration.  ''Poor  Miss 
Pinch"  is  spoken  of  with  '*  'bated 
breath,"  and  a  sort  of  reverent 
compassion,  as  if  she  were  already 
amongst  the  dead,  and  every  now 
and  then,  as  we  move  about 
amongst  the  kind-hearted  folk 
who  take  charge  of  these  "  dere- 
licts" of  society,  a  mysterious 
shrug  of  the  shoulder,  or  a  half 
sigh  of  relief,  intimates  to  us  that 
the  **  poor  old  creature  has  gone 
at  last ;"  and  under  any  circum- 
stances **  she  cannot  be  worse  off 
than  she  was  here,  poor  dear!'^ 
Concerning  this  section  of  middle 
class  destitutes  amongst  women, 
as  of  the  other  sections  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  attempt  any  nu- 
mericcu  estimate,  but  individual 
experience  seems  so  common  that 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
aggregate  must  be  a  very  large 
one.  Of  the  "broken-down  go- 
vernesses," to  use  what  has  become 
almost  a  technical  term  in  the 
category  of  misfortune,  we  have 
incidentally  spoken  somewhat 
earlier  in  these  pages,  and 
with  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  higher  education  for  women 
movement,  and  the  consequent 
demand  for  competent  teachers  in 
the  place  of  inexperienced  sciolists, 
we  fear  for  a  few  years  to  come 
this  imfortunate  class  is  likely  ta- 
be  largely   increased.      To  what 
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extent  their  services  might  be 
utilised  in  some  other  directions, 
we  shall  have  to  speak  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  remedies  or 
palliatives  that  suggest  themselves 
to  us  in  the  treatment  of  the 
middle  class  destitution  about 
which  we  are  writing.  At  present, 
we  can  only  allude  to  the  class  as 
a  very  considerable  factor  in  the 
crowd  of  unemployed  women  for 
whom  some  provision  has  to  be 
made.  It  will,  we  think,  be  seen 
that  in  the  general  consideration 
of  middle  class  destitution,  the  case 
of  women  is  in  many  ways  more 
deplorable  than  that  of  men, 
as  detailed  in  a  former  paper. 
Prejudice,  as  well  as  a  preponde- 
rance in  numbers,  is  againist  the 
women  in  their  search  for  any 
calling  which  lies  beyond  the  pale 
of  that  domestic  service,  whether 
matrimonial  or  menial,  to  which 
the*  traditions  of  the  labour  market 
seem,  hitherto  to  have  consigned 
iiiem.      This    prejudice,    we    are 


happy  to  note,  is  now  in  some 
directions  shewing  sign  of  giving 
way,  but  it  is  still  obstmate  enou|;h 
to  deter  any  but  resolute  spirits 
from  going  forth  to  copibat  it 
And  as  to  the  preponderance 
in  nimibers,  no  remedy  short  of 
emigration,  of  which  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  in  our 
succeeding  paper,  would  seem 
at  first  sight  to  be  of  any  avail 
It  may  be,  however,  that  simpler, 
and  yet  more  radical  methods  of 
alleviation  than  mere  expatriation 
may  be  f  oimd  to  meet  the  needs  of 
f  einale  middle  class  destitution,  as 
of  the  male  destitution  to  which 
we  first  -directed  our  attention. 
Of  these  methods  we  must  speak 
in  another  place.  We  are  content 
in  the  few  foregoing  pages  to 
have  brought  up  the  painful 
story  of  our  contemporary  destitu- 
tion amongst  educated  women  to 
the  same  point  as  that  relating  to 
men  in  our  first  chapter.  **  Crat 
ingens  iterabimus  osquor.^* 
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SPIEIT  OF  THE  ITNIVERSITIES. 

Magdalen  CoLLsas,  Oxfobd, 

FehrtMry  2^rd. 

Lent  Term  is  always  both  atmospherically  and  academically  dull ; 
nevertheless,  on  the  principle  exeeptio  prohat  r$gulam  in  non  exeeptiBy  the 
term,  which  is  already  half  over  before  CarSme  has  commenced,  has 
been  unusually  fruitful  of  incident.  The  great  Liberal  gathering  to 
initiate  the  *'  Falmerston  "  Club  was  so  fully  reported  that  except  with 
the  design  of  giving  it  due  prominence  among  the  notahilia  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  occupy  spcu;e  in  alluding  to  it.  Lord  Lymington,  of 
Baliol,  heir  to  the  Earldom  of  Portsmouth,  comported  himself  f  ehcitously 
under  the  trying  ordeal  of  addressing  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  W.'  Harcourt, 
Lords  Granville  and  Oardwell,  together  with  a  doud  of  celebrities 
and  obscurities.  Of  course  the  opposition  Club,  to  wit,  the  ** Canning," 
has  improved  the  occasion  by  a  lampoon  on  Liberalism,  which,  amid 
much  that  is  silly,  contains  one  hon  mot  worth  recording.  Lord  Oardwell 
is  made  to  say  in  his  post-prandial  speech,  '*We  have  stopped  pro- 
motion by  purchase ;  I  nope  we  shall  soon  stop  promotion  altogether." 
This  is  a  bit  of  genuine  fun,  worthy  a  terra  fitius.  Political  clubs  are 
a  new  feature  in  Oxford  life,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  speak 
hesitatingly  of  their  utility,  since  he  emphasised  his  warning  to  Lord 
*  Lymington  and  the  undergraduates  not  to  allow  the  fascinations  of  a 
■club  to  interfere  with  severe  study.  Probably  they  will  not  prove  more 
injurious  to  intellectual  exertion  than  the  hunting  and  cricket  fields, 
the  river,  and  athletics,  whilst  if  they  encourage  oratory,  and  elevate 
the  tone  of  the  undergraduate  House  of  Parliament  at  the  Union 
Society,  they  will  serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  speeches  at  the  Palmer- 
ston  dinner  were  infinitely  above  the  juvenile  average  of  rhetoric, 
which  has  woefully  fallen  off  of  late  years.  The  younger  academical 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  mostly  mum,  and  Oxford, 
which  used  to  send  lions  to  St.  Stephen's,  now  furmshes  a  modest 
eapply  of  lambs. 

Professor  Shairp  is  fully  justifying  his  election  to  the  Pdetry  Chair. 
Li  London,  if  not  in  Oxford,  it  was  f dt  that  with  such  an  area  of  selec- 
tion as  Messrs.  Swinburne,  Morris,  and  Mathew  Arnold — not  to  mention 
Mr.  Bobert  Browning,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the  books  of  Balliol — 
the  tFniversity  comnutted  an  error  in  failing  to  secure  the  election  of  a 
prominent  poet,  whose  fittest  works,  at  all  events,  would  be  likely  to 
survive.  Poets,  however,  did  not  come  forward,  nor  did  the  wirepullers 
-of  the  rival  parties  in  Convocation  invite  them  to  stand  for  the  almost 
barren  honour  of  the  Professorship.  Hence  a  learned  cesthetic  critic 
was  the  desideratum,  and  such  Mr.  Shairp  has  proved  himself  to  be.  His 
lecture,  which  attracted  an  auditory  of  five  hundred  people  in  the  hall 
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of  Balliol,  on  "  Criticism  and  Creation,"  was  not  only  masterly  and 
scholarly  ;  it  further  pointed  a  moral  most  excellent  for  the  digestion 
of  an  academical  audience,  viz.,  that  poetry  is  spontaneous,  not  an 
article  of  manufacture.  It  is  a  popular  Oxford  fallacy  that  the  lecture- 
room  and  the  crammer  can  do  anything ;  that  the  pupil  of  a  dever 
master  may  be  converted  with  ease  into  an  essayist,  novelist,  dramatist, 
poet.  Art  and  science  are  thereby  idiotically  confounded  in  order  to 
feed  the  amour  propre  of  successful  tutors.  As  regards  poetry,  Professor 
Shairp  descends  upon  these  soi-disant  manufacturers  of  inspiration  with 
crushing  force,  his  specific  gravity  being  indefinitely  increased  by  the 
dictum  of  Socrates  to  Ion — **  All  good  poets,  epic  as  well  as  lyric, 
compose  their  beautiful  poems,  not  as  works  of  art,  but  because  they  are- 
possessed  and  inspired  " — words  which,  if  appreciated,  ought  at  once  to  ' 
alter  the  conditions  on  which  the  Newdigate  Prize  Poem  is  competed 
for.  We  are  indeed  grateful  to  the  Professor  for  thus  bearding  the 
lion  of  ''average''  in  his  den  The  Universities  generally  leaven 
society  admirably,  and  each  successive  aeon  marks  an  advance  in  thought 
and  culture.  But  the  evil  of  the  academical  system — and  it  is  not  incon- 
siderable— is  that  it  rubs  ihe  facets  off  the  diamonds,  and  renders  them, 
lustrous  indeed,  but  not  prismatic.  The  surf&oe  is  smooth  and  trans- 
parent, but  the  fire  has  been  extinguished.  Analysis  is,  doubtless,  a 
splendid  method,  and  multiplies  indefiinitely  the  sum  of  human  know- 
ledge. Synthesis,  however,  alone  is  the  artist's  weapon,  and  the  materials 
he  employs  are  not  acquired  by  previous  analysis,  but  by  something  akin 
to  intuition.  '*It  is  the  old  story,"  aphorises  the  Professor,  **  the 
botanist  can  take  the  flower  to  pieces,  shew  you  the  stamens,  calyx, 
corolla,  etc.,  but  can  he  put  them  together  again  ?  Can  he  recreate  the 
mysterious  thing  which  held  them  together,  and  made  the  living  flower? 
No.  The  life  has  escaped  his  grasp."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  thorough 
a  teacher  will  hammer  on  the  same  anvil  during  his  tenure  of  office.. 
He  strikes  hard,  and  strikes  home. 

Mr.  Ince,  of  Exeter,  succeeds  Dr.  Mozley^in  the  Chair  of  Theology. 
This  is  just  the  sort  of  appointment  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  Premier.  Mr.  Ince  has  been 'tutor  of  his  college  from  time 
immemorial,  and  has  enjoyed  throughout  a  popularity  few  officials 
can  preserve.  When  he  has  occupied  the  University  pulpit — which  has^ 
been  not  seldom — his  discourses  have  been  of  the  moderate,  strictly 
orthodox,  old-fashioned  type.  Nobody  could  accuse  him  of  biilliancy ; 
nobody  of  shallowness.  Personally,  he  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
Dons,  and  although  Dr.  Farrar,  of  Durham,  would  have  been  a  better 
selection,  or  perhaps  Mr.  Hansell,  of  Magdalen,  still  no  one  will  grudge 
Mr.  Ince  a  chair  he  will  fill  with  advantage  to  the  University.  The 
Premier  acted  quite  rightly  in  declining  to  award  so  important  an  office 
to  an  absolutely  junior  man,  however  marked  his  merit  might  be. 

John  Henry  Newman  has  been  elected  Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
and  he  is  expected  to  acknowledge  the  compliment  by  paying  a  visit  ta 
the  college  whereof  he  was  Sdiolar  before  his  election  to  an  Oriel 
Fellowship,  Most  unprejudiced  minds  will  be  inclined  to  puzzle  oyer 
the  paradoxical  consistency  which,  after  an  Act  has  been  passed  opening 
Fellowships  irrespective  of  creed,  awards  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
sons  of  Oxford  an  Honorary  Fellowship  of  Trinity,  instectd  of  replacing 
him  in  his  Fellowship  of  Oriel,  from  which  he  was  ejected  for  conscience 
sake.    The  time  has  surely  arrived  for  making  the  "martyrs"  some 
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«ort  of  oompensation.  We  have  before  us  on  our  library  table  the 
ma^umopus  of  an  eminent  historian,  Mr.  Samuel  Bawson  Gardiner. 
This  gentleman,  within  a  few  months  after  taking  a  brilliant  first  class^ 
was  ejected  from  his  Studentship  of  Christ  Church,  by  that  rough- 
tongued  Grecian,  Dean  Gaisford,  for  the  crime  of  joining  the  Irvingite 
<»mmunion,  which  has  never  formally  separated  from  the  National 
Church.  There  are,  perhaps,  about  two  dozen  **  martyrs,"  of  various 
sorts  and  sizes,  still  living;,  and  it  would  be  but  an  act  of  j^oetical 
justice  to  reinstate  them  in  preferment  they  forfeited  on  sentmiental 


Professor  Bonamy  Price  has  been  re-elected  to  the  Chair  of  Political 
Economy.  He  is  more  fortunate  than  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  who 
iad  to  endure  the  penalty  of  Radicalism  by  the  loss  of  his  second  term 
of  office.  We  imagine  that  Mr.  Price  may  add  the  prefix  Professor  to 
hifl  name  as  long  as  he  chooses,  since  he  has  not  an  enemy  in  the  world. 
He  was  rightly  named  Bonamy,  and  were  M.  Perivier  to  describe 
Oxford  for  the  delectation  of  all  Paris,  he  would  probably  dub  the 
Professor,  as  he  termed  the  Prince  of  Wales,  '*  gentleman  good-fellow." 
After  all,  the  academical  residents  care  little  aoout  political  economy, 
much  anent  the  style  of  man  who  for  the  nonce  lectures  on  Adam  Smith 
to  empty  benches. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  has  sounded  the  note  of  reform  in  a  direction 
where  it  was  needed.  For  many  long  years  the  citizens  of  Oxford  have 
had  a  genuine  grievance  in  the  fact  of  the  Colleges  being  non-resident 
during  six  months  out  of  twelve,  and  actually  prohibiting  men  who  wish 
to  study  from  residing  in  vacation.  This  dog  in  the  manger  policy 
must  sooner  or  later  be  reversed,  and  we  note  with  satisfaction  the 
proposal  to  turn  the  vacations  to  account  by  holding  examinations 
therein,  instead  of  in  term-time.  Men  would  thus  have  the  term  with- 
out a  break  for  study  and  tuition,  and  the  ordeal  of  the  examinations 
would  be  undergone  when  the  social  life  of  Oxford  is  tranquillised  by 
the  absence  of  the  undergraduate  element.  Tutors  who  desire  the 
Ix)ng  Vacation  as  a  holiday  for  Alpine  climbing,  fishinc^  in  Norway,  and 
visits  to  the  tropics,  willprobably  oppose  a  change  so  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  learning.  The  muscular  variety  of  Son  is,  however,  on  the 
decrease,  and  the  zeal  which  instituted  inter-coUegiate  lectures  and  has 
energised  to  raise  the  pass,  as  well  as  the  class  standard  will  easily 
out-general  the  advocates  of  doles  far  nisnts. 

The  last  novelty  in  Oxford  is  the  '*lay  sermon."  Dean  Stanley 
originated  the  idea  when  he  invited  Professor  Max  Midler  to  preach  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  Professor 
Green  has  acclimatised  it  in  Oxford  with  a  measure  of  success.  ImherhB 
JuMnes  have  thronged  to  listen  to  his  periods,  and  have  doubtless  felt 
strengthened  in  the  backbone  after  an  hour  or  so  of  Christian  ^thics. 
The  Professor  predicates  commonly  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  his  basilica 
being  the  principal  lecture-room  of  Balliol,  and  he  has  put  his 
professorial  imprimatur  on  St.  Paul,  by  selecting  that  Apostle  as  his 
motif  ioT  an  adagio  with  variations. 

Scarlet  fever  has  broken  out  at  Christ  Church.  Four  cases  are 
already  reported,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  disease  will  spread.  Under 
the  auspices  of  Dr.  liddell,  the  "  house  "  haa  been  converted  into  a 
model  of  sanitary  perfection.  The  rooms  are  mostly  large  and  lofty; 
the  staircases  broad  and  well  ventilated.    Hygiene  is  consulted  in  every 
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possible  way,  so  that  an  epidemic  must  be  reg^arded  as  unavoidable, 
not  as  preventible.  Apropos  of  the  "  house,"  it  losefe  a  nugget  in  Mr. 
Vere  Bayne,  who  after  nearly  two  decades  of  censorship  resigns  that 
onerous  office  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  University  Commission.  No 
living  man  has  laboured  more  heart-wholly  for  Christ  Church  than 
Mr.  Bayne.  He  had  some  difficulties,  too,  in  his  day — mad  marquises, 
wild  dukes  and  earls — ^but  he  has  by  quiet  firmness  solved  satisfactorily 
many  a  tufted  problem  which  a  less  **  judgmatical  "  censor  would  haTe 
converted  into  a  pons  aainorum.  Let  us  hope  that  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Commission  will  prove  the  first  rung  on  the  ladder  of  exalted 
preferment. 


Tedoty  Collkgb,   Cambbidoe, 

February  21  st. 

The  remark  so  often  made  of  the  world  that  the  one  half  of  it  does 
not  know  how  the  other  half  lives,  might  be  applied  with  no  less  force 
to  this  University.  Each  of  the  Colleges  has  its  own  group  of  interests, 
and  at  either  of  the  largest  the  residents  are  so  very  numerous  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  everybody  to  know  everybody  else.  Few 
amongst  the  older  members  of  either  this  or  St.  John's  College,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tutors,  are  able  to  come  into  much  personal  contact 
with  the  undergraduates.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  men  of  different 
standing  see  so  little  of  one  another.  For  the  most  part  a  man  has  to 
thank  himself  if  familiar  intercourse  with  juniors  ends  in  his  being 
contemned.  If  his  dignity  needs  the  enchantment  of  distance  to  be 
maintained,  the  sooner  he  is  stripped  of  it  and  shewn  up  in  his  true 
proportions,  the  better  for  the  world.  Some  praiseworthy  efEbrts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  break  down  artificial  barriers.  Xiet 
praise  be  given  to  one  who  is  doing  his  very  best  in  this  cause  at  the 
present  moment.  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  ever  since  his  return  from  £ton 
to  residence  at  King's,  has  made  his  hospitable  rooms  the  very  propa- 
ganda of  genial  sympathies. 

Amongst  undergraduates,  it  is  common  for  old  schoolfellows  to 
form  little  sets,  out  of  which,  into  a  wider  sphere,  even  those  who 
would,  find  it  difficult  to  pass,  and  the  system  of  specialisation  of 
studies  tends  unavoidably  to  keep  men  apart.  So  it  often  happens 
that  only  ^after  one's  degree  one  finds  out  at  the  Bachelors'  table  in 
Hall  the  excellent  qualities  of  a  contemporary  whom  one  has  known  by 
sight  all  through  one's  earlier  university  life. 

Judging  by  the  traditions  handed  down  from  a  former  age,  things 
would  appear  to  be  no  worse  in  this  respect  now-a-days  than  in  the 
past,  and  in  most  points  we  must  have  made  great  progress.  Those 
who  have  known  Cambridge  longest  seem  to  agree  wiat  the  general 
tone  of  the  undergraduate  world  is  better  than  it  used  to  be.  We  have 
here,  upon  the  whole,  a  body  of  generous  and  manly  fellows,  gentle- 
men in  feeling  and  character,  as  well  as  in  bearing.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  common  sense  and  decorum  are  very  often  set  openly  at  nought 
now,  as  formerly  they  repeatedly  were.     One  cause  of  the  improvement 
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is  probably  not  far  to  seek.     The  senior  men  are  more  keenly  alive  to  a 
sense  of  responsibility  than  in  times  gone  by. 

Conn)icuous  for  their  admirable  example  stand  the  persons  to  whom 
we  should  naturally  look  for  a  good  example,  the  Divmity  Professors* 
The  Rectus  Professor,  who  to  a  large  extent  accimiuLEited  by  in- 
defatigable industry,  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  master  at  Harrow,  the 
store  of  learning  which  has  made  him  one  of  the  most  venerable  of 
living  doctors  of  the  Church,  throws  himself  with  ardour  into  every- 
thing by  which  he  can  serve  our  Alma  Mater  and  her  children.  He  and 
Dr.  liightfoot  were  the  soul  of  that  remarkable  movement  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  **  Church  Society,"  now  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  religious  life  of  Cambridge.  And  to  the 
Lady  Margaret  Professor  we  owe  the  foundation  of  those  University 
Scholarships  for  History  which  bear  his  name,  and  for  which  his  liberal 
endowment  entirely  provided. 

The  Church  Society  holds  meetings,  alwayd  numerously  attended, 
for  the  reading  of  papers,  and  discussion  upon  subjects  of  practical 
interest  to  all  varieties  of  Churchmen.  Its  affairs  are  chieflv  conducted 
by  imder^raduates  and  Bachelors.  Some  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
its  early  history  are  no  longer  resident.  Mr.  Bickersteth,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke,  has  left  England  to  labour  in  the 'University  Mission  at 
Delhi.  Mj.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  of  Peterhouse,  the  author  of 
two  able  historical  works  upon  the  University,  has  become  a  country 
parson.  Mr.  Mason,  author  of  the  Hulsean  Essay  on  the  **  Persecution 
of  Diocletian,"  has,  although  comparatively  youthful,  received  a  stall 
in  the  newly  constituted  Cathedral  Church  of  Truro.  We  are  very 
proud,  by-the-bye,  of  the  distinguished  scholar  upon  whom  the  Queen 
was  lately  pleased  to  confer  the  new  Cornish  Bishopric.  Dr.  Benson 
was  formerly  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  has  been  much  identified  with 
Cambridge  interests.  At  this  moment  of  heavy  domestic  bereavement, 
he  has  the  heart-felt  sympathy  of  all  his  friends  here. 

Of  all  subjects  of  debate  at  Cambridge,  the  compulsory  chapel  difficulty 
is  one  of  the  most  dreary.  It  has  been  felt  at  Trinity  that  the  obligatory 
principle  cannot,  under  present  circimistances,  be  abandoned,  although 
everytning  practicable  has  been  done  to  sweeten  its  application.  Thu8, 
there  are  musical  services  on  three  week-day  evenings,  as  well  as  on 
Sundays,  and  the  shortened  form  of  prayer  is  used.  St.  John's  College 
was,  until  just  recently,  a  by-word  tnroughout  the  University  for  the 
absurdity  of  its  rigour  in  the  matter  of  chapels.  A  large  nimiber  of 
the  undergraduates  were  made  to  keep  nine  chapels  per  week,  attend- 
ance at  two  services  on  Sundays  being,  by  way  of  bribe,  reckoned 
as  three.  A  great  change  has,  however,  now  occurred.  The  well- 
known  figure  of  Dr.  Reyner,  so  renowned  for  his  antique  Toryism  and 
high-and-dry  Churchism,  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  about  the  courts  of  hia 
C<nlege,  or  on  horseback  in  the  ]&£tdingley  Bead.  He  has  accepted  a 
living,  and  with  his  departure  from  John's,  Toryism  and  high-and-dry 
Churchism  seem  to  have  gone  too.  Another  Johnian  figijjre,  almost 
equally  familiar,  has  also  vanished.  Mr.  Bushby,  who  graduated  early^ 
in  the  century,  and  who  had  latterly  looked  the  picture  of  infirmity, 
has  been  removed  by  death. 

It  may  be  perhaps  taken  as  one  slight  indication  of  the  small 
influence  of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  at  St.  John's  College  has  hitherto  hardly  partaken  of 
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the  breadth  of  view  known  to  be  characteristio  of  the  Master ;  yet 
Dr.  Bateson  commenced  his  reign  in  1857. 

Some  of  the  Heads  are  literally  ciphers.  This  cannot  be  said,  indeed, 
either  of  Dr.  Bateson  or  of  our  own  very  distinguished  Master,  nor 
of  the  Master  of  Clare,  who  has  been  devoted  enough  to  undertake  this 
academical  year,  for  the  fifth  time  in  his  career,  the  burdens  of  the 
yice-Ghancellbnddp.  But  who  ever  hears  or  sees  anything  of,  for 
instance,  Dr.  Guest,  who  since  1852  has  been  Master  of  Caius? 

Tet  one  must  not  be  too  ready  to  expect  much  actual  interference 
with  the  headships  of  Houses  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the 
Universities  Act.  We  all  know  the  value  of  mere  rumour,  especially 
when  it  is  found  among  the  prophets. 

The  term  is  gliding  merrily  on,  as  terms  generally  do.  We  are 
now  in  the  full  current  of  its  work,  just  before  the  shadows  of  the  end 
fallinfi^  before  begin  to  warn  us  that  we  shall  not  get  through  anything 
like  sSi  we  had  been  contemplating.  The  Classic^  Tripos  is  going  on 
in  the  Senate  House.  On  the  liver,  there  is  vigorous  practice  for  the 
Lent  races,  and  the  University  crew  is  to  be  seen  out  daily.  At  the 
Woodwardian  Museimi,  Professor  Hughes  seems  to  be  arranging  or  re- 
arranging specimens,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Blake,  of  Caius,  the  joint 
author  of  a  lately  published  work,  "The  Yorkshire  Lias,"  which 
establishes  his  title  to  a  place  in  the  very  front  rank  of  accurate 
geological  investigators. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  after  next  year  degrees  in  music  are 
not  to  be  bestowed  in  the  anomalous  fashion  at  present  followed.  Nov 
there  is  no  test,  either  by  the  Little-go  or  an  equivalent,  of  that  general 
education  required  of  aspirants  to  sJl  other  degrees,  and  presumed  by 
society  to  belong  to  every  Cambridge  graduate,  especially  to  a  Doctor 
in  any  Faculty.  That  there  shoidd  be  such  a  test  is  all  the  more 
important,  when  residence  is  dispensed  with.  Not  all  musical  graduates 
eaa  be  credited  with  those  qualities  which  make  us  more  than  contented 
that  the  rising  Welsh  composer,  Joseph  Parry,  the  most  eminent,  pro- 
bably, of  recent  candidates  for  the  doctorate,  is  to  be  admitted  to  that 
status. 

The  Mistress  of  Girton  College  will  not,  I  trust,  object  to  your 
readers  knowing  that  she  very  kindly  gave  a  most  delightfol  ''At 
Home"  last  Tuesday  evening.  The  dinin^-haU  was  prepared  for 
dancing,  which  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  aU  the  evening.  The 
guests  were  favoured  with  a  peep  into  the  pleasant  rooms  of  the 
students,  all  of  them  furnished  and  decorated  with  singular  taste.  The 
prevailing  style  of  decoration  is  the  Morrisian,  and  William  Morrifl 
himself  has  had  a  hand  in  it.  The  gathering  of  Tuesday  evening  was 
a  very  lars^e  one,  including  several  professors,  many  members  of  the 
:  Senate,  and  some  undergraduates.  Nothing  could  have  passed  off  more 
successfully  and  happily. 


TbINITY  CoLLEOB,   DuBLDf , 

FebrtMfy  18tt. 

^©  Academic  Council  had  a  sort  of  field-day  of   elections  on 
Wednesday,  the  13th.    They  had  to  fill  up  the  Eegius  Professorship  of 
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Physic,  vacant  by  ihe  recent  death  of  Dr.  Stokes ;  the  Ghair  of  Moral 
fhilosopliy,  vacated  by  Dr.  Maclvor  after  the  usual  tenure  of  five  years ; 
.and  the  new  Ghair  of  Jurisprudence  and  International  Law.  Dr. 
Hudson  was  elected  to  the  medical  professorship.  As  a  practising 
physician,  this  gentleman  has  for  some  years  been  at  the  head  of  ihe 
profession  in  Dublin ;  so  his  election  is  a  kind  of  official  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  professional  standing.  I  told  you  in  my  last  that  besides 
Ih*.  Maclvor  (the  etneritus  professor),  the  candidates  for  the  Moral 
Fhiloaophy  Chair  were  Messrs.  Gh'aham  and  Monck.  I  find  that  Mr. 
Sully  (tne  author  of  a  recently  published  book  on  PMsimism)  was  also  a 
candidate ;  and  it  was  genendly  thought  that  the  election  lay  between 
him  and  Mr.  Qraham,  imtil  it  was  known  that  neither  of  these 
candidates  could  undertake  to  reside  permanently  in  Dublin.  This 
•circumstance  decided  the  choice  of  the  Council  in  favour  of  Mr.  Monck. 
I  confess  I  wish  that  the  objection  to  a  '^  carpet  bag  professor"  could 
have  been  got  over,  and  that  Mr.  Graham  could  have  been  elected.  He 
bas  given  ample  proof  of  great  originality  of  thought,  as  well  as  skill 
in  teaching.  However,  in  Mr.  Monck  we  have  secxired  a  professor  of 
no  contemptible  acquirements.  Dr.  Maclvor,  I  am  told,  was  nowhere 
in  the  voting.  So  much  for  the  **e<mmon  eommon-sense  and  natural 
ludwal-realism  "  of  his  ideal.  Mr.  Brougham  Leech's  election  to  the  Chair 
of  Jurisprudence  and  Litemational  Law  was  a  foreg^one  conclusion.  Of 
course  the  difficulty  about  the  declaration  of  impartialitv  had  to  be  ffot 
over.  The  Chancellor  referred  the  matter  to  the  Visitors  fthe  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Dublin  and  Sir  Joseph  Napier),  and  they  upheld  tne  Board's 
reading  of  the  law,  and  direct^  that  a  new  election  should  be  held. 

The  new  S&rmathena  is  not  out  yet.  You  may  have  seen  the  last 
number.  (No.  IV.)  It  is  really  a  periodical  of  which  any  tmiversity 
might  well  be  proud.  It  is  full  of  papers  of  the  deepest  interest  for 
scholars  and  thinkers.  Mr.  ClifFe  Leslie's  ''  Fhilosopmcal  Method  of 
Political  Economy  "  is  a  masterpiece  of  thought.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Leslie  means  to  follow  out  his  own  suggestions,  and  shew  us  how 
to  bring  political  economy  into  true  relation  with  the  rest  of  sociology. 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  paper  on  Horace  and  Lucilius  puts  forward  a  view  of 
the  connection  between  the  works  of  the  elder  and  younger  Eoman 
satirist  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  even  been  suggested  before, 
and  which  the  writer  maintains  in  a  most  felicitous  style  and  with 
copious  illustrations.  Mr.  Paley  has  tried  a  fall  with  Jh,  Ingram  in 
etymology,  and  comes  off  very  decidedly  second  best.  To  my  mind, 
however,  the  gem  of  the  nimiber  is  an  article  on  **  Cicero  pro  Cluentio." 
But  my  pleasure  in  reading  it  is  largely  chequered  with  pain.  Its 
author,  John  Fletcher  Davies,  the  most  original  classical  scholar  Dublin 
evs.^'  produced,  has  shaken  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  us.  The 
University  that  should  have  been  his  Alma  Mater  proved  herself  the 
unkindest  of  stepmothers.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world.  I  will  not  call 
our  governing  body  Philistines ;  but  they  are  men  of  the  world  and 
nothingmore,  and  they  do  not  know  a  man  of  genius  when  they  see 
him.  Their  failure  to  appreciate  Davies  was  a  crucial  proof  of  this. 
For  Davies  is  sotaething  more  than  a  "  clever  scholar."  He  is  a  man 
penetrated  through  and  through  with  the  enthusiasm  of  scholarship. 
He  loves  the  classics  as  Chopin  loved  music.  His  work  was  inspir^ 
4uid  his  talk  was  inspiration  to  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  enjoy  it. 
It  is  saddening  to  think  that  such  a  man  should  oe  forced  o«U  ^  a 
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scholar's  career  by  the  action  of  the  yery  persons  whose  duty  and  interest 
it  was  to  bind  him  to  the  scholastic  profession.    But  enough  of  this. 

I  could  not  send  you  Kottaboa  in  time  for  your  January  number.  I 
think  you  will  like  it  when  you  see  it.  The  Ebglish  verse  is  particularly 
good.  The  most  popular  of  the  pieces  will  probably  be  Mr.  Wilkins's 
''  In  the  Engine  Shed."  It  is  spirited  and  dramatic,  and  its  occasional 
roughnesses  of  metre  and  style  are  not  inappropriate  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  Mr.  Martley's  ''  Study  for  a  Heroine"  is  as  original  as  Mr. 
Wilkins's  poem,  and  far  more  j&nished.  Some  people  thmk  that  too 
much  space  is  allotted  in  KoUabos  to  English  verse  as  compared  with 
Ghreek  and  Latin.  Something  is  done  to  redress  the  balance  in  this 
number :  but  perhaps  not  enough.  What  there  is,  however,  is  of  the 
very  best.  Mr.  Brady's  Alcaics,  "Ad  Pyrrham,"  are  very  finished  in 
execution,  and  delicately  humorous  in  conception.  Mr.  J.  B.  West 
contributes  a  translation  of  Bacon's  verses — 

''The  world's  a  bubble  and  the  life  of  man 
Less  than  a  span,"  etc. 

which  is  an  excellent  version  in  itself,  but  will  perhaps  owe  its  celebrity 
less  to  its  own  merits  than  to  the  amazing  and  coinpucated  blunders  the 
Nation  newspaper  has  made  in  reviewing  it.  Utterly  i^onng  the 
Latin  translation,  the  sapient  reviewer  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
English  is  the  work  of  a  contributor  to  Kottahos,  who  has  assumed 
"  Bacon"  as  his  nam  deplume ;  and  proceeds  to  scarify  him  aocordindy. 
And  having  done  his  duty  in  this  respect  hj  "  Bacon,"  as  well  as  otner 
contributors,  he  winds  up  with  a  pious  hope  that  this  number  of 
Kottahoa  may  not  disgrace  Irish  literature  in  the  eyes  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.   Pretty  well  this  for  an  «»ra^^  Nationalist  and  Saxon-hater. 

I  see  that  the  Academic  Council  is  moving  the  Board  to  apply  to  the 
Crown  for  new  legislation  concerning  the  office  of  Visitor.  Some  change^ 
they  say,  is  called  for,  owing  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church.  I 
suppose  this  refers  to  the  ex-offieio  Visitorship  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  restrict  the  power  of  dropping  classes, 
which  has  hitherto  been  quite  optional  with  imdergraduates.  It  is- 
now  proposed  that  any  student  who  drops  a  dass  after  the  *'  Little-go  " 
shall  be  disqualified  from  competing  for  Moderatorship,  except  at  a 
supplemental  examination.  Tms  is  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  total 
prohibition.  (When  the  supplementals  were  first  introduced  they  were 
xucknamed  *' post-mortem  examinations."  The  name  has  eone  out  of 
use,  but  it  was  a  very  expressive  one.)  Dropping  is  certaimy  a  practice 
to  be  discouraged ;  but  circumstances  could  be  easUy  imagined  where^ 
the  disqualification  now  proposed  would  inflict  great  injustice  and  hard- 
ship. This,  however,  might  be  avoided  by  giving  the  Board  a  power 
to  dispense  with  the  rule  m  particular  cases,  on  good  cause  being  shewn. 

Our  University  Choral  Society  has  entered  upon  its  forty-first  year, 
having  been  founded  in  November,  1837.  It  is  as  popular  and  as^ 
efficient  as  ever.  I  was  at  a  concert  ten  days  ago  at  which  Bach's^ 
Passion  Music  (St.  John)  was  given  in  admirable  style. 

I  am  told  that  the  matriculations  this  year  were  more  numerous 
than  they  have  ever  been  before.  This  is  encouraging,  considering  how 
many  reasons  there  were  why  things  should  be  otherwise.    After  allr 
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there  is  no  adyertisement  like  keeping  good  wares  in  stock ;  and  I  hope 
people  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  Trinity  can  give  as  sound  and 
Hberal  an  education  as  any  other  institution  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  i6  amusing  to  note  how  often  experience  contradicts  the  old-world 
association  between  book  learning  and  bodily  feebleness.  Our  Uni- 
Tersity  champions  at  racquets  are  both  Fellows,  and  distinguished 
mathematicians — Dr.  Traill  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Another  of  our 
Fellows,  Mr.  Townsend,  is,  or  was  until  very  recently,  an  Alpine  oHmber ; 
and  Mr.  Bumside  is  as  famous  with  the  hounds  as  he  is  in  Binary 
Quartics. 

Some  misguided  enthusiasts  among  the  natural  science  men  haye 
taken  up  the  Fonetik  spelling  craze.  They  cannot  make  much  way 
where  literary  tastes  and  classical  training  preyail ;  but  I  foresee  a 
struggle.  The  cry  is,  of  course,  to  make  reading  easier  to  the  masses ; 
but  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  a  contempt  for  the  study  of  language 
which  every  now  and  then  pierces  through  their  talk.  As  yet,  howeyer, 
it  is  talk,  and  nothing  more — and  so  haraly  worth  discussing. 


Eddtbueoh  UiayBESiTY, 

Fthrmry  20th. 

Our  Professor  of  Ghreek  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  be  off  to 
Ejgypt  in  the  midst  of  a  session.  Leaye  of  absence  has  been  granted 
him  by  the  Senatus,  and  he  has  characteristically  left  instructions  that 
letters  and  parcels  be  addressed,  '<  Professor  Blackie,  Top  of  the  Great 
Pjrraiiad." 

B^lhind  the  Professor's  back,  I  may  take  leaye  to  say  that  here 
he  is  yery  much  misunderstood.  Scotch  students  come  to  college  with 
a  sbong  appetite  for  plain,  solid  food  ;  yariety  is  not  what  they  desire. 
Greek  to  llie  majorily  means  assiduous  dictionary  work,  accents  and 
scansion ;  it  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  disagreeable  part  of  the  M.A. 
course ;  and  no  doubt,  were  uie  M.A.  degree  abolished,  they  would  be 
glad  to  abolish  Oreek  also.  Therefore  they  are  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  Professor  Blackie's  method  of  teaching — ^if  method  it  may  be 
celled.  They  ask  for  bread,  and  he  giyes  ihem  stones — ^but  often 
precious  stones.  He  is  reported  to  haye  said  once  that  he  taught,  not 
the  Greek  language,  but  Greek  philosophy.  Very  fine,  no  doubt.  But 
Greek  philosophy  should  form  part  of  a  course  elsewhere,  and  will  not 
gain  for  any  man  his  M.A.  in  cuassics.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  the 
Greek  dasses  in  our  XJniyersity  haye  become  notorious  for  unruly  con- 
duct, their  members  haying  little  inducement  to  do  such  work  as  they 
are  capable  of  doing,  and  endeayouring  to  spend  their  leisure  in  school- 
boy pranks.  The  few  wise  leam  their  grammar  elsewhere,  and  are  glad 
to  H^n  to  the  Professor's  medley  of  wisdom  and  nonsense — expressed 
now  in  English,  now  in  Greek,  now  in  Gaelic,  now  in  German — sure  of 
picking  up  one  good  saying  at  least  in  each  lecture. 

If  1  quote  a  couple  of  stanzas  from  his  *'  Song  of  Geod  Greeks,"  you 
will  haye  in  them  a  fair  specimen  of  hisclass  instruction. 

24—2 
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Come  buy  my  wares,  each  learned  elf, 

Who  (mils  Pamaauaa  herbs 
And  swears  by  liddell  and  Scott,  and  Jell, 
And  Veitch's  Irr^;ular  Verbs  ! 
Greek  gives  you  a  station 
Sublime  with  the  nation 
Of  ffods  above, 
All  hand  and  glove 
With  Plato,  and  Peter,  and  Paul. 

«      «      «      «      « 
Then  praise  with  me  the  old  Greek  times 

When  men  were  histy  and  strong, 
And  £K)ds  laughed  merrv  in  sunny  olimes. 
And  wisdom  was  weoded  to  song. 
For  this  I  declare  to  you  all, 
Bright  may  tickle  your  palate 
Wi&  suffirafi^e  and  ballot, 
But  you'll  die  a  fool, 
If  you  don't  go  to  school 
With  Plato,  and  Peter,  and  Paul ! 

That  is  his  style  of  teaching,  often  as  good  for  the  heart  as  a 
breeze  fresh  from  the  blue  sea  for  the  lungs.  He  may  be  said  to  teach 
the  spirit  of  Greek  rath^  than  the  letter.  But  it  is  the  letter  ih&t  is 
wanted,  and  as  a  part  of  the  college  mechanism  the  Professor  is  a 
failure.  His  assistant  gets  through  more  honest  book-work  in  a  day 
than  he  in  a  week. 

That  is  the  only  account  I  can  sincerely  give  of  the  Frofissor  ;  the  num 
is  in  eyeiT  way  worthy  of  admiration.  There  are  few  in  these  days 
of  specialism  who  have  pursued  studies  more  varied  than  his.  Once 
Froxesaor  of  Latin,  then  Frofessor  of  Ghreek,  he  has  changed  to  poet; 
poet,  he  becomes  philosopher,  philologer,  musical  connoisseur,  critic, 
lecturer  on  things  in  heaven,  things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth.  One  wishes,  indeed,  that  he  would  lecture  less,  for  he  does  not 
make  his  most  imposing  appearance  on  the  platform. 

He  covets  more  theui  anything  the  title  of  poet ;  but  he  is  not  a 
poet.  Of  all  the  stirring  verses  he  has  written,  not  one  piece  has  gold 
soough  in  it  to  stand  the  test  of  the  critic's  acid.  An  exception  to  Ais 
assertion  should  perhaps  be  made.  It  was  said  of  Scott  that  he  only 
wrote  one  line  of  poetry ;  Blackie  has  written  one  poem — a  little  ^ece 
to  be  found  in  the  ''Lays  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,"  entitied 
''  Alone."  Its  first  line  and  its  inspiration,  however,  are  evidentiy  taken 
from  Colearidffe. 

In  other  departments — ^I  shall  spare  yon  the  catalogue  of  his  books — 
he  has  always  put  forth  fresh,  vigorous,  skilful  work.  Two  of  his  best 
qualities  are  uiat,  though  learned,  he  is  devoid  of  any  pedantry,  and 
tiiat,  though  outspoken  to  a  fault,  he  never  says  ill  of  Mend  or  foe.  Heis 
forever  learning  som^hing  new,  and  this  session  took  his  place 
regularly  as  a  student  on  the  benches  of  the  Economics  class-room. 

In  sooiety,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  he  is  a  great  favourite. 
Always  original,  a  free-thinker  in  tiie  best  sense  <A  tiie  w<»d,  he  is 
taken  to  dimier  as  a  kind  of  spioe.  Even  in  theology,  crabbed  Scotch 
^^^^^^^SJt  he  has  worked  gooa  by  a  manly  ridicule  of  cant,  and  still 
manlier  advocacy  of  practical  Christianify.        -         o" 
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_  Of  coune  such  a  xnao  has  faults ;  tout  m«re  virtoes  ttewet  make  an 
onginal.  Yet  he  may  be  taken  for  the  best  living  representative  of  a 
^pe  of  ^*  characters"  Edinburffh  was  once  rich  in.  Only  the  other  daj 
I  heard  it  asked,  '<  What  will  Edinburgh  do  for  a  'charaoter'  when 
Blaclde'sgone?" 

It  is  a  pdty  the  students  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  the  kindly  old 
man.  He  is  well  worth  study,  and  can  teach  better  h/0  than  anyone  I 
oould  name.  So  it  is  always  with  good  men.  We  like  to  look  at 
them  through  the  telescope  of  years  rather  than  with  the  naked  eye  in 
the  light  of  the  present  hour.  Be  the  man  who  he  may,  we  let  him  live 
and  work  and  die,  scarce  bestowinga  passing  glance  on  him.  But  onoe 
he  is  dead,  and  we  can  no  longer  look  upon  the  liyinff  man,  we  dig  him 
up  from  his  r^)08e,  dissect  him  in  a  biography,  and  cry  over  his  very 
bones,  ''  He  was  a  wonderfid  man,  after  ul !"  Where  is  it  Lander  has 
these  lines  ? — 

We  met  them  in  the  street,  and  gave  not  way ; 
When  they  were  oone  we  lifted  up  both  hands, 
And  said  to  neigMiours,  These  were  men  indeed ! 

Many  who  never  heard  of  Flato  recognise  ^'Bladde"  on  the 
thoroughfare.  He  possesses  a  renowned  staff,  cut  in  the  groves  of 
Aodemus.  He  swings  along,  grasping  this  by  the  middle,  ms  breast 
bound  with  a  plaid,  head  thrown  back,  and  full  white  locks  brushing 
his  shoulders, — ^in  general  humming  loudly  some  snatch  of  son^, 
oblivious  of  the  swarming  mortality  around  him.  Long  may  hift 
picturesque  figure  adorn  our  streets  ! 

Perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  about  Blackie.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  dish  up  other  professors  in  the  same  way ;  but  Blackie  lays  himself 
open  to  criticism— even  likes  it.  Moreover,  there  is  so  much  nonsense 
talked  about  him  that  it  is  right  to  give  an  opinion  foimded  upon  some 
knowledge. 

I  wrote  last  month  that  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell  paid  £200  for 
a  work  he  himself  had  edited.  I  have  since  learned  that  the  very  copy 
he  procured  was  purchased  a  few  years  ago  for  £4.  Here  is  a  lesson 
on  value  for  political  economists ! 

The  mention  of  political  economy  leads  me  to  note  that  Piofessor 
Hodgson  has  just  delivered  to  his  class  a  few  admirable  lectures  upon 
**  Unto  this  Last."  To  attack  Buskin  upon  a  subject  he  is  not  fit  to 
understand  is  almost  like  hitting  a  woman.  Yet  he  persists  in  pressing^ 
his  absurd  theories,  and  some  persist  in  believing  them ;  so  it  is  weU 
that  his  arguments  should  be  refuted.  I  may  state  that  Professor 
Hodgson  puolishes  in  spring  a  full  reply  to  **  Unto  this  Last.  "  I  am 
sure,  from  what  I  have  heard  its  autnor  say  of  Buskin,  that  the 
book  will  give  expression  to  much  admiration  as  well  as  much  just 
censure. 

Ptof  essor  Hodgson  is  also  engaged  in  editing  the  com|>lete  works  of 
Samuel  Bailey — a  service  of  importance  alu:e  to  philosophy  and 
economics. 

Professor  Butherford  has  gained  permission  from  the  Home 
Secretary — **  after  a  certain  amount  of  pressure" — to  pursue  his 
experiments  regarding  the  biliary  secretions  of  dogs.  He  has  put  a 
large  number  of  diagrams  exhibiting  his  results  into  the  hands  of  his 
students.  ^ ,  ^.^     ^^^ 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Better  Endowment  of 
the  University  of  Emnbnrgh  was  held  on  the  29th  of  January.  Its 
report  is  encouraging.  Since  its  formation  in  1864,  this  Association  has 
rendered  the  University  considerable  service,  as  may  be  gathered  when 
I  say  that  its  capital  is  already  over  £20,000,  and  its  annual  sub- 
scriptions amount  to  about  £200.  It  has  an  interest  in  some  of  our 
most  important  scholarships, — the  Syme  Surgical  Fellowship,  the 
Falconer  Otology  Fellowship,  the  Baxter  Scholarships,  the  Hamilton 
Philosophy  PeUowship,  the  Glover  Divinity  Scholarships,  and  others. 
£300  of  annual  funds  are  to  be  applied  to  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Law  Scholarship,  the  holder  of  which  may  be  required  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures. 

During  the  past  year  two  new  University  foundations  have  betn  inti- 
mated, the  Beaney  Prize  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery — endowment,  £1000, 
and  the  Thomson  Bursaries,  twenty  in  number,  with  endowment  of 
£13,000. 

Canon  Farrar  last  week  lectured  on  Temperance  to  a  large  assembly 
of  students,  the  majority  of  whom  cared  more  for  Farrar  than 
for  Temperance.  Nevertheless,  teetotallers  are  tolerably  strong  in  the 
University.  No  good  sign,  this,  I  think.  The  more  total  abstainers, 
the  g^reater  the  amount  of  excess  in  the  other  class.  Our  city  rejoices 
in  possessing  a  man  who  declines  to  take  milk  from  a  cow  that  is  fed  on 
the  draff  of  a  brewery.  This  distinguished  individual  was  pointed  out 
to  me  the  other  day.  To  inquire  into  the  morals  of  a  cow  is  certainly 
pushing  principles  pretty  far. 


Glasgow,  February  22nd, 

The  question  of  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell's  successor  in  the 
Chancellorship  excites  most  interest  at  present.  The  Duke  of  Argyll, 
whom  I  mentioned  last  month,  is  not  eligible ;  and  it  seems  that  the 
two  political  parties  have  sought  to  make  a  compromise  by  selecting 
his  amiable  son,  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  But  there  is  an  influentiu 
independent  party  who  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  noble  Marquis's 
merits  as  a  poetaster,  or  to  deprive  him  of  that  peculiar  sphere  of 
literary  activity  which  he  has  made  his  own.  That  he  occupies  his 
leisure  with  making  parodies  on  the  Psalms  of  David  is  in  their  eyes 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  his  election.  Their  opinions  were  emphatically 
expressed  the  other  day  at  a  meeting  of  professors  and  graduates,  who 
have  pledged  themselves  to  g^  entirely  on  academic  grounds  in  their 
choice  or  support  of  a  candidate.  Lord  Houghton,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, . 
Archbishop  Tait,  and  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  find  most  favour  with 
this  party.  The  Archbishop  is  a  Scot,  and  an  alumnus  of  Glasgow 
University.  In  these  respects  he  has  an  advantage  over  Lord  Houghton. 
But,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  head  of  the  English 
Church  would  find  many  supporters  here.  We  have  a  large  dis- 
establishment party  in  the  Coimcil  (which  is  the  elective  body),  to  whom 
an  archbishop  is  only  not  so  great  a  monster  as  a  cardinal.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  is,  of  course,  the  favourite  of  the  medical  set ;  but  Lord  Napier,  / 
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irhoBe  ''  poetic  prose  "  Professor  Nichol,  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  set 
in  contrast  with  "  the  prosaic  poetry  of  a  certain  noble  Marquis,"  is 
generally  supposed  to  haye  the  best  chance  of  election,  on  the  iriple 
count  of  his  Scottish  birth,  his  social  station,  and  his  rhythmic  periods. 
I  nuty  add  that  the  IJniyersity  authorities  by  no  means  desire  Lord 
IJome's  election,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  it  would  be  interpreted  with 
ft  distinct  reference  to  a  noble  neighbour  of  his  who  has  Lately  placed 
them  under  the  greatest  obligations. 

liast  year  there  was  instituted  in  Glasgow  a  Society  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  Women,  and  ladies'  classes  at  the  University  haye  been 
formed  for  the  first  time  this  session.  The  scheme  has  had  a  very 
successful  issue,  and  crowds  of  fair  and  earnest  maidens  come  to 
Oilmorehill  daily  and  listen,  with  a  reverence  the  rougher  students  can 
ner^r  hope  to  accjuire,  to  expositions  of  logic,  philosophy,  physiology, 
natural  history,  htorature,  and  other  arts  and  sciences.  Strange  it  is 
and  sad  that  me  most  popular  classes  with  these  damsels  are  the  classes 
of  logic  and  moral  philosophy.  Can  it  be  that  the  charge  of  incon- 
sequent prattle  has  made  the  fair  sex  hungry  for  the  mysteries  of 
JBarhara,  Celarmt  ?  Or  that  their  changeable  tempers  and  purposes  have 
made  sacred  and  desirable  the  goal  of  **  The  unity  of  contradictories?  " 
I  cannot  explain  the  charm  of  dry  scientific  details  to  young  ladies, 
unless  it  be  that  they  are  tired  of  too  much  sweetness,  or  perhaps  that 
Scottish  ladies  have  retained  much  of  the  fierce  indepenaence  of  the 
Scandinavian  women  of  old,  and  wish  more  ardently  than  their  southern 
sisters  to  tread  the  same  paths  as  men. 

Since  we  have  lived  and  learned  on  Gilmorehiil,  we  have  had  k 
''  University  chapel."  Anciently  the  students  were  left  to  their  own 
devices  on  Simday,  as  indeed  they  yet  are,  but  now  there  is  held  out  to 
them  the  chance  of  hearing  the  exhortations  of  ministors  of  all  the 
Ohurchee,  week  after  week.  In  this  chapel  the  de^ymen  of  all 
denominations  follow  each  other  in  brotherly  love  and  Christian  imity. 
We  have  Principal  Caird  one  week.  Dean  Stanley  another,  Dr.  Smith 
the  next,  a  United  Presbyterian,  a  Scotch  Episcopalian,  an  Irish 
Presbyterian,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  all  sweetly  mmgled  together  in  one 
session.  Canon  Farrar  had  a  great  audience  of  students  a  week  or  two 
ago,  and  preached  an  eloquent  and  woef id  sermon.  He  poin^  out 
that  the  state  of  Britain  was  darker  now  than  ever  was  Israel's,  and 
mentioned  the  exact  nimiber  of  barrels  of  beer  oonsimied  in  one  year 
in  this  country,  and  gave  us  a  great  many  other  stetistics  with  regard  to 
^cohol.  He  seemed  to  think  Glasgow  the  darkest  spot  in  a  dark- 
-coloured  country,  and  hinted  that  probably  the  ways  of  the  University 
youth,  **who  have  the  destinies  of  the  coimtry  in  their  hands," 
might  advantageously  be  mended.  But  the  Canon's  enthusiasm  is 
greater  than  his  accuracy  and  we  have  not  garmented  ourselves  in 
sackcloth. 

Professor  Nichol  has  a  distinc^shed  visitor  just  now  in  Mr.  Swin- 
burne. The  poet  is  popular  in  Glasgow  University,  and  has  justified 
his  popularity  by  contributing  four  sonnets  in  his  best  style  to  the 
GUugow  University  Magatine,  As  this  publication  is  meant  mainly  for 
students,  and  has  therefore  only  a  local  circulation,  these  remarkable 
poems,  which  are  as  anti-Bussian  as  Kossuth's  articles^  haye^npt  come 
before  the  public.    I  quote  the  first : —  "  ^ 
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Gehaad  b^  the  hue  that  chills  thy  cheek. 
And  Pilate  by  the  hue  that  sean  thine  hand, 
Whence  all  earth's  waters  cannot  wash  the  brand 
That  si^pis  th^  soul  a  manslayer's,  though  thou  speak 
All  Ohnsty  with  lips  most  murderous  and  most  meek — 
Thou  set  thy  foot  where  Bngland's  used  to  stand  ! 
Thou  reach  thy  rod  forth  over  Indian  land ! 
Slaye  of  the  slaves  that  call  thee  lord,  and  weak 
As  their  foul  tongues  who  praise  thee  !  son  of  them 
Whose  presence  put  the  snows  and  stars  to  shame 
In  centuries  dead  and  damned  tiiat  reek  below 
Ourse-consecratedy  crowned  with  crime  and  iame, 
To  them  that  bare  thee  like  them  shalt  thou  go 
Forth  of  man's  life— a  leper  white  as  snow. 

The  aeoond  sonnet  prophesies  for  its  subject  that  his  orowiiless  head 
•hall  lie  low — 

By  his  of  Spain  who  dared  an  English  queen. 
With  half  a  world  to  hearten  him  for  %ht. 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  sonnet  I  haye  quoted,  professing 
as  it  does  to  be  ''  designed  to  serve  by  way  of  counterblast "  to  ''some 
insolent  lines"  addressed  by  '^A  Bussian  Poet  to  the  Empress  of 
India,"  oi  which  a  yersion  appeared  in  an  English  magazine  a  few 
months  ago.  The  peculiar  interest,  apart  from  Qie  intense  passion  of 
the  strain,  lies  in  the  prefaced  words  that  "  The  writer  will  scarcely  be 
suspected  of  Boyalism  or  Impericdism ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  an 
insult  levelled  by  Muscovite  lips  at  the  ruler  of  England  might  perhaps 
be  less  unfitly  than  unofficially  resented  by  an  Englishman  who  is  also 
a  Bepublican." 

Professor  Nichol  also  contributes  a  sonnet,  which  seems  to  the 
ordinary  observer  to  settle,  in  Bed  Indian  fashion  (yet  not  by  the  way 
of  the  Pipe  of  Peace),  the  old  quarrel  between  Swinburne  and 
Buchanan. 
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Th$  Natural  Eutory  and  ArUi- 
ouitiet  of  SMome.  By  the  late 
IteY.  Gilbert  White.  Edited  by 
ThOTiasBell,  F.E.S.,F.L.8.,  F.G.8. 
John  Yau  Voorst.    London. 

A  professor  of  botany  was  heard 
to  remark  that  if  those  who  reside 
in  the  oountiy  would  patiently 
notice,  year  after  year,  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  under  their 
own  eyes,  instead  of  merely  cram- 
ming out  of  books  what  others 
have  already  discovered,  they 
weidd  stand  a  far  better  chance 
of  really  contributing  to  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  science. 

The  Alexandrian  astronomy, 
paxent  of  our  own,  owed  its 
ori^;in  to  astronomical  observations 
which  had  been  silently  accumu- 
lating for  nearly  2000  years 
before  the  founding  of  Alexandria. 
And  we  are  acquainted  with 
a  railway  official  who,  without 
any  scientific  education  and 
aided  solely  by  a  telescope 
of  his  own  construction,  earned  lor 
himself  the  honour  and  glory  of 
being  '*  quoted  "  in  a  treatise  by 
one  of  our  greatest  living  astrono- 
mers. It  IS  upon  accurate  know- 
ledge of  facts  that  all  true  science 
rests;  and  the  great  generalizers 
of  principles  are  to  a  great  extent 
at  the  mercy  of  tliose  who  have, 
perhaps,  more  leisure  and  different, 
if  not  greater,  opportunities  of 
observiog  than  themselves. 

If  the  foregoing  remark  is  true 
of  botany,  a  science  connected  with 
passive  objects  that  stay  where 
they  are  placed,  and  of  astronomy, 
a  science  connected  with  objects 
whose  motions  are  regulated  ac- 


cording to  fixed  laws,  how  much 
more  emphatically  can  it  be  applied 
to  zoology,  the  objects  of  which 
science  are  endowed  with  a  life, 
activity,  and  power  of  motion  or 
their  own. 

Gilbert  White's  "  Natural  His- 
tory of  Selbome"  is  remarkable, 
not  only  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  as 
presenting  a  valuable  chronicle  of 
observations  at  hand  for  men  of 
science  to  refer  to,  but  also  as 
being  a  typical  example  of,  and  as 
having  been  in  the  past  a  great 
stimulus  to,  that  method  of  study- 
ing Nature  which  enables  the 
unscientific  to  be  of  real  service  to 
science,  and  which  is  nowhere  so 
prevalent  as  in  our  own  nation. 

Whereas  in  France  and  Ger- 
many (and  in  England,  too,  to  a 
large  extent),  we  find  scientific 
men  reducing  their  labour  to  a 
popular  form,  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  English  science  (we 
refer,  of  course,  to  natural  history, 
though  the  same  remaik  may  be 
applied  with  equal  truth  to  meteor- 
ology) is  that  it  embodies  the 
labour  of  the  *'  people."  It  is 
replete  with  what  may  be  termed 
local  goB»if,  in  a  way  that  is  not 
to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  A 
comparison  between  the  work  we 
are  now  considering,  or  Sowerby's 
**  Botany,"  and  any  known  foreim 
work  on  botany — Michelet's,  for 
instance — ^will  convince  any  reader 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  new  edition  of  the  **  Natural 
History  of  Selbome"  is  not  so 
convenient  as  to  size,  or  so 
profusely  illustrated  as  Sir  William 
Jardine's  edition  o^f~18^53<?  nor  is- 
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it  graced  by  the  ornamental  bincl- 
ing  and  beautiful  Delcunotte  en- 
gravings of  Frank  Buckland's 
•edition  of  1875.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  contains  much  additional 
matter  in  the  form  of  interesting 
documents,  the  majority  of  which 
have  never  before  been  published, 
•and  which  are  here  collected  to- 
gether for  the  first  time.  In 
particular,  we  may  mention  the 
correspondence  between  the  Eev. 
John  White  (brother  to  the  natural- 
ist) and  the  celebrated  Linnsaus. 
The  extract  from  Gilbert  White's 
accoiint-book  displays  the  same 
minute  care  and  attention  to 
^details  that  have  earned  for  his 
**  Natural  History  "  its  lasting 
reputation.  Its  entries  indicate 
something  of  the  writer's  character 
And  tastes,  as,  for  instance,  the 
oft-repeated  **  Going  to  the  Con- 
cert, £00  01s.  OOd."  We  have 
examined  with  interest  the  quaint 
and  original,  though  necessarily 
somewhat  antiquated  sermo'h  on 
the  Parable  of  the  Talents. 

As  for  the  poems,  we  welcome 
them  of  course — are  they  not 
•effusions  from  the  pen  of  a  dear 
friend  ?  But  we  cannot  help  in- 
wardly rejoicing  that  their  author 
did  not  mistake  his  vocation  for 
that  of  a  poet.  And  we  shall 
rejoice,  too,  if  Mr.  Bell's  labours 
are  rewarded  by  an  increase  in  the 
already  wide  circulation  of  the 
work  of  one  whom  a  rival  editor 
has  deservedly  called  the  "  founder 
and  pioneer  of  English  Practical 
Natural  History.'' 

The  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth.  By 
James  C.  Southall,  A.M.,  LL.D. 
London :  Trubner  &  Co.     1878. 

Before  making  any  comments  on 
Mr.  Southall's  book  we  will 
briefly  lay  before  oxir  readers  its 
more  important  points,  which  are 
as  follows : — 

"All  the  evidences  of  the  high 
.antiquity  of  man  are  to  be  found 


in  Europe  or  in  the  river-valleys 
of  India ;  but  none  such  in  Egypt 
nor  in  Middle  or  Western  Asia, 
which  has  been  generally  accepted 
as  the  primeval  centre  of  the  fami- 
lies of  man."  Turning  to  thtte 
"  origenee  gentium"  our  first 
glimpse  of  man  is  of  a  highly  civil- 
ised Doing ;  we  find  no  traces  of 
his  gradual  development,  either 
from  a  more  primitive  civilisation 
or  from  a  lower  place  in  the  scale 
of  organic  beings.  '*  Behind  the 
Pyramids  and  the  ruins  of  old 
Chald»an  cities  there  is  on  the 
sand  no  human  footprint.  Man 
appears  to  have  intruded  on  the 
scene  suddenly  and  abruptly,  and 
his  advent  was  at  once  signalised 
by  the  erection  of  those  great 
tombs  and  temples  which  are  the 
first  objects  to  betray  the  presence 
of  a  guiding  and  intelligent  mind." 
Stone  implements  have  indeed  been 
discovered,  but  lying  side  by  side 
with  implements  of  metal  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  so  that 
they  evidently  do  not  represent 
the  Palaeolithic  age.  Herein  is 
contained  the  downfall  of  the  evo- 
lution theory!  With  regard  to 
the  primitive  European  tribes,  they 
are  supposed  to  have  migratea 
from  their  Eastern  home,  forgotten 
their  former  civilisation,  and  lapsed 
into  that  condition  of  barbarism  of 
which  more  and  more  traces  are 
year  by  year  laid  bare  before  the 
eyes  of  geological  explorers. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Mr.  South- 
all's  volume  is  occupied  with  facts 
and  arguments  tending  to  prove 
that  European  antlm)pological 
remains,  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
of  ancient  origin,  are  in  reality  not 
60.  He  disposes  of  the  argument 
in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
man  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
human  bones  are  found  side  by  side  > 
with  those  of  extinct  animals,  by 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  many 
of  the  so-called  Palaeolithic  Fauna 
survived  to  a  recent  date  ;  that  the 
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y  epoch  of  the  mammoih,"  in  fact, 
ia  not  far  removed  from  our 
own. 

The  weak  point  of  Mr.  Southall's 
general  theory  appears  to  us  to  be 
that  haying  assumed  that  man 
originated  in  the  East  (a  mere 
aaeumption  after  all,  though  widely 
eapported),  and  having  ascertained 
{if  it  be  so)  that  no  traces  of  xm- 
dereloped  man  are  there  to  be 
found,  he  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
^ihat  such  a  being  could  never  have 
existed.  That  the  failure  of  the 
geological  record  to  reveal  an 
infinite  variety  of  transitional 
species  all  down  the  organic  scale, 
is  a  serious  stumbling-block  in  the 
path  of  any  would-be  believer  in 
evolution,  has  been  fully  recog- 
nised and  candidly  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Darwin  himself.  (See  **  Ori- 

fln  of  Species,"  6th  edit.,  p.  265.) 
ut  his  explanation  of  this  diffi- 
culty is  eminently  satisfactory, 
both  to  himself  and  to  many  of  his 
readers.  We  could  not  forbear  a 
amile  on  receiving  the  information 
from  Mr.  SouthaU  that  Darwinism 
iwenty  years  from  to-day  may  be 
foi^tten.  We  hope  that  even  at 
that  enlifi^htened  period  there  may 
yet  be  found  a  few  hearts  anti- 
quated enough  to  cherish  at  least 
a  grateful  memory  of  that  wonder- 
fal  thinker ! 

Mr.  Southall's  arguments  are 
not  always  quite  to  the  purpose. 
Por  instance,  to  prove  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  he  adduces  the 
fact  that  records  of  a  great  flood 
have  been  handed  down  by  nearly 
all  nations.  Surely  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  watery  world  of  ours 
might  have  come  independently  to 
the  idea  of  a  "  great  flood." 

Fortunately,  however,  "The 
Epoch  of  the  Mammoth"  has  a 
merit  that  will  render  it  acceptable 
even  to  those  who  cannot  g^ve 
assent  to  its  author's  theory.  It 
presents  a  valuable  epitome  of 
recent  researches,    the    materials 


being  collected  together  with 
praiseworthy  care. 

The  style,  too,  is  so  dear  and 
simple  that  we  seldom  experience 
a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  the 
writer's  meaning ;  but  the  English 
is  often  clumsy,  and  at  times  even 
ungrammatical.  We  give  the 
following  as  a  rather  extreme 
case: — 

"At  p.  186,  vol.  i.,  at  La  Porte- 
lette,  at  Abbeville,  at  the  depth  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  metres,  he  found 
traces  of  a  pile- village." 

Oriental  Reoord9,  By  William 
Harris  Rule,  D.D.  Bagster  and 
Sons.    1877. 

The  object  of  this  interesting 
work  is  best  set  forth  in  the 
writer's  own  words  as  they  occur 
at  the  commencement  of  me  pre- 
face. "I  have  endeavoured  so  to 
collate  some  of  the  most  ancient 
monumental  records  with  Holy 
Scripture  as  to  shew  that  they 
confirm  those  portions  of  sacred 
history  with  which  they  corre- 
n)ond ;  and  sometimes  to  imew  that 
they  throw  fresh  light  thereon." 

Though  approacmng  his  subject 
from  the  side  of  a  beuever  in  the 
doctrine  of  revelation.  Dr.  Rule 
does  not  allow  his  inclinations 
to  bias  his  judgment.  From 
beginning  to  end  we  detect  no. 
straining  of  argument  or  twisting 
of  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
roborating Scripture.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  notice  that  whereas 
too  often  in  works  of  this 
kind,  the  reader  is  wearied  with 
lon^  accounts  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelmgs  of  antiquity  (drawn  in 
general  from  the  autJior's  internal 
consciousness),  he  is  here  entrusted 
with  simple  literal  translations  of 
ancient  inscriptions,  together  with 
such  comments  as  tend  to  produce 
a  right  understanding  of  them. 
The  foot-notes  give  evidence  of  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  archsBo- 
logic  research,  and  may  be  con- 
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aidered  some  gpiarantea  as  to  tibe 
accuracy  of  the  matter  contained. 

Pem^  of  Jouhert.  Selected  and 
translated,  with  the  original 
French  appended,  by  Henry  Att- 
well,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Oak  Qrown,  etc.  London:  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.     1977. 

It  casts  something  of  a  reflection 
upon  our  language,  if  it  cannot 
supply  an  adequAte  representatiye 
of  the  French  FensSe,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  here  employed.  It 
is  not  exactly  Thoughts  we  want 
to  say,  but  formal  expressions  of 
thought,  and  we  are  short  of  a  word. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
proverbs,  or  of  the  maxims  of  the 
week  sages,  we  have  indined 
little  to  epigrammatic  literature 
of  the  kind  in  question.  "Dictes," 
like  **  Gestes,"  is  scarcely  natural- 
ised, and  if  it  were,  is  too 
arbitraiy  and  positive.  "Apoph- 
thegms" is  too  heavy;  "Maxims," 
too  dry  and  hard;  "Emblems" 
and  "Symbols"  are  too  pedantic; 
"Verdicts"  is  too  authoritative; 
"Sentences"  might  once  have 
sufficed,  but  the  word  is  now 
generalised;  "Conceits,"  on  tfie 
other  hand,  is  specialised,  "Frag- 
ments "  will  not  do ;  concentrated 
thoughts  are  wholes.  "Simili- 
tudes "  is  little  more  than  a  trans- 
literation, and  is  generally  imre- 
cognised  in  such  a  sense  as  is 
desired  to  be  implied ;  "  Sayings  " 
is  too  ordinary ;  "  Words,"  too 
serious;  "Oracles,"  too  lofty  and 
mystic;  "Reflections"  too  senti- 
mental, and  moreover  the  word  is 
tending  towards  its  derivative  sense 
of  judgment  or  censure ;  "  Medita- 
tions" pleases  us  best;  but  if  we  can 
say  anything  ac^ainst  it,  it  is  that 
it  is  too  religious;  and  philoso- 
phers are  wont  to  express  their 
opinions  upon  art,  poHtics,  man- 
ners, and  religion  indiscriminately. 
Powerless  as  we  have  shewn 
ourselves  to  mend  it,  it  still  offends 


us  to  see  the  hybrid  title  "  P^- 
B^es  of  Joubert" 

Joubert  (1764-1824)  was  a  sen- 
sitive creature  of  delicate  health, 
keen  pero^tions,  and  elegance  of 
style.  He  studied  in  a  monafliti& 
odll^^,  went  thence  to  Paris,  and 
passed  his  days  in  the  peaceful 
society  of  cidtured  friends,  an^  of 
carefully  chosen  books  that  wer& 
equally  his  friends.  One  of  his 
circle  said  of  him  that  he.  looked 
]xkQ  "  a  soul  that  had  by  aceident 
met  with  a  body,  and  was  making 
the  best  of  it."  And,  as  he  said, 
he  could  not  deny  the  applicability 
of  the  expression,  "l^essed  and 
y>siled  by  bodies,"  he  has  also- 
observed,  "we  are  really  touched 
by  the  spirit  only  of  thinjgs, 
so  much  are  we  ourselves  spirit"* 
Living  an  intellectual  and  re- 
tired life,  Joubert  lived  mostly 
to  reflne  and  utter  his  thoughts, 
whether   in    conversation    or    on 

aer.  A  man  of  a  delicate^ 
it  and  of  moods  like  his,, 
naturally  is  imequal  in  his* 
thoughts;  some  wUl  betray  a 
marvellous  insight  and  be  dear, 
and  forcible  in  expression,  others 
may  be  found  to  be  slightly 
languid.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
Joubert's  wisdom,  no  doubt  about 
his  subtle  power  of  expression,  his 
exquisite  grace  of  style;  but  to 
Professor  Attwell  we  owe  as  great 
a  debt  for  his  selection  as  for  his 
translation;  he  has  chosen  welL 
This  little  volume,  of  a  fashion  that 
would  have  pleased  the  aesthetic 
Joubert  himself,  is,  we  believe,  the 
flrst  publication  as  a  separate  work 
of  any  selection  from  the  thoughts 
of  the  Frend^  author  in  an  English 
dress;  though  Mr.  Ludlow  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  others, 
.have  contributed  insteJments  in 
magazine  articles  or  coUeotioos  of 
essays.  It  will  be  a  very  pleasant 
possession  for  such  as,  like  our- 
selves, have  found  the  graceful 
truths     of     Joubert's     utterance- 
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^present  tbemselyes  ever  and  aaon 
in  the  memory  as  haunting  and 
h^pf  al  thoughts. 

How  fully  Joubert  was  one  with 
luB  style  may  be  gathered  from 
bia    miniature-painting    of    him- 

H  ever  a  man  was  tormented  by  the 
^ocursed  ambition  of  putting  a  whole 
book  into  a  page,  a  whole  page  into  a 
phrase,  and  that  phrase  into  a  word, 
lam  that  man. 

It  will  be  said  that  I  speak  with 
«ibtlety.  This  is  sometimes  the  sole 
means  of  penetrating  that  the  intel- 
lect has  in  its  ,power ;  and  this  may 
arise  either  from  the  nature  of  the 
truth  to  which  it  would  attain,  or 
from  that  of  the  opinions  or  of  the 
ignorance  through  which  it  is  reduced 
painfully  to  open  for  itself  a  way. 

It  is  not  my  periods  that  I  polish, 
but  my  ideas.  I  pause  until  the  drop 
<A  li^^t  of  which  I  stand  in  n^  is 
iarm^y  and  falls  from  my  pen. 

It  is  a  modem  theory  that  truth 
is  intelligible  at  once  by  any  mind. 
like  the  Pythagoreans,  Joubert 
knew  that  to  swine  the  finest 
pearls  are  the  meanest  dross.  He 
says: — 

Give  to  cold,  heavy  minds  subtle 
and  delicate  doctrines,  and  vou  will 
see  how  strangely  they  will  abuse 
them.  Oast  upon  a  mind  which  is 
naturally  dark  a  few  ravs  of  living 
Hght,  and  you  will  see  now  it  wifi 
•doud  them.  Its  darkness  will  become 
all  the  more  palpable ;  night  will  be 
succeeded  by  chaos. 

And  again: — 

''^  Superstition  is  the  only  religion 
-of  which  base  souls  are  capable." 

His    morali^    is  very    fine: — 

^'  Virtue,  when  a  matter  of  expediency 
.and  calculation,  is  the  virtue  of  vice. 

On  doctrines,  too,  or  rather  on 
•dogmas,  meaning  tiie  crystallisa- 
tion of  high  things  in  low  forms, 
he  is  most  trenehant : — 

Those  who  never  retract  their 
'Opinions  love  themselves  more  than 
they  love  tnrth. 


There  are  some  things  thai  man 
can  only  know  vaguely.  About  these, 
men  of  great  intellect  are  content  to 
entertain  but  vi^e  notions.  But 
this  does  not  satufy  vulgar  minds. 
Naturally  and  necessarily  overwhelmed 
with  ignorance,  they,  in  their  childish 
vexation,  will  bear  with  it  in  no  form. 
The  only  way  of  qtiieting  them,  is  to 
offer  them,  or  allow  them  to  forge  for 
themselves,  fixed  and  definite  ideas 
upon  matters  in  which  all  precision  is 
erroneous.  These  commonplace  in- 
tellects have  no  wings.  They  cannot 
support  themselves  where  there  is 
nothing  but  space.  They  must  have 
resting-places,  fables,  falsehoods, 
idols. 

Then  we  havea  converse  thought 
which  will  heal  any  soul  that 
the  last-quoted  words  may  have 
wounded : — 

The  simple-hearted  and  sincere 
never  do  more  than  half  deceive 
themselves. 

The  following  is  perhaps  too 
fine  for  the  confident  modem 
mind  :*— 

Do  not  confuse  what  is  spiritual 
with  what  is  abstract;  and  bear  in 
mind  that  philosophy  has  a  muse,  and 
ought  not  to  serve  merely  as  reason's 
laboratory. 

And  the  sentence  that  follows 
might  dear  the  groimd  of  many  a 
controversy : — 

When  a  line  of  reasoning  attacks 
universal  instinct  and  practice,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  refute,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly misleading.  Although  we 
may  be  unable  to  controvert  it,  it 
must  not  on  that  account  be  the  less 
resolutely  withstood. 

We  will  cite  a  few  more  isolated 
utterances  of  the  French  sage : — 

The  ideas  of  eternity  and  space 
have  in  them  something  divine  which 
is  not  possessed  by  pure  duration  and 
simple  extension. 

The  sound  of  the  drum  dissipates 
thought ;  hence  it  is  that  this  instru- 
ment is  eminently  military. 

I  imagine  reptiles  to  be  the  most 
wary  of  animals,  and  that  what  no- 
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tioiiB  they  have  are  for  the  most  part 
clear  and  exact, — ^much  ignoranoe  and 
little  error. 

What  is  marvellous  in  the  saints  is 
not  their  miracles  but  their  conduct. 
Do  as  you  will  about  believing  their 
miracles ;  but  sive  credence  to  their 
conduct,  for  no&ing  is  better  attested. 

Hereditary  nobility  is  due  to  the 
presumption  that  we  shall  do  well 
because  our  fathers  have  done  well. 

In  England  the  parliament  is  king, 
and  the  king  a  minister ;  but  an 
hereditary,  permanent,  inviolable 
minister.  As  a  monarch  he  is  muti- 
lated, one-eyed,  one-armed,  and  halt ; 
but  revered. 

Meseems  it  is  much  harder  to  be  a 
modem  than  an  ancient. 

Civilisation !  A  great  word  mis- 
used, the  proper  acc^tation  of  which 
is  ik(U  which  makes  men  civil,  good 
citizens.  Civilisation,  then,  is  achieved 
through  religion,  modesty,  benevo- 
lence, justice ;  i47M;ivilisation,  the 
return  to  barbarism,  results  from  an 
over-reaching  spirit,  from  irreligion, 
shamelessness,  impudence,  general 
ambition,  greed  of  gain  :  all  these 
disunite  men,  and  do  out  attach  us  to 
ourselves. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  super- 
fluous ideas  abound  and  essential 
ideas  are  lacking. 

Let  us  leave  to  each  one  his  mea- 
sure of  intellect,  his  character,  and 
his  temperament,  seeking  only  to 
improve  them.  Nothing  is  more 
becoming  to  the  mind  than  its  own 
natural  manner ;  from  this  proceeds 
its  ease,  its  ffrace,  and  all  its  powers, 
whether  real  or  apparent  All  con- 
straint injures  it ;  to  force  its  springs, 
destroys  it  We  all  carry  about  us 
indices  of  our  destiny :  these  must 
not  be  efEiftced,  but  watched,  if  our 
career  is  not  to  be  a  miserable  failure. 
Those  who  are  bom  delicate  must  live 
delicate,  but  healthy ;  those  who  are 
bom  robust  must  live  robust,  but 
temperate ;  those  who  have  a  lively 
wit  should  look  after  their  wings,  and 
those  who  are  not  thus  gifted  shoidd 
watch  their  steps. 

The  poets  have  a  hundred  times 
more  good  sense  than  the   philoso- 


phers. In  seeking  for  the  beautiful 
they  meet  with  more  truths  tiian  the 
philosophers  find  in  their  researches 
after  the  true. 

All  good  verses  are  like  imprcmiptua 
made  at  leisure. 

Each  word  of  the  poet  gives  so 
clear  a  sound,  and  presents  so  finished 
a  sense,  that  the  charmed  attention 
can  readily  detach  itself  to  pass  on  to 
the  following  words,  in  which  a  new 
pleasure  awaits  it, — ^the  surprise  of 
suddenly  seeing  vulgar  words  beaati- 
fied.  worn  out  words  restored  to  their 
pristine  freshness,  and  obscure  worda 
made  radiant  with  light 

Ideas  never  lack  words  :  it  is  the 
words  that  lack  ideas.  As  soon  as  an 
idea  is  fuUy  perfected,  the  word  dis- 
covers and  presents  itself,  and  clothes 
the  idea. 

Buffon  says  that  genius  is  but  an 
aptitude  for  taking  pains.  Aptitude 
for  long,  unwearying  attention  is, 
indeed,  the  genius  of  observation; 
but  there  is  another  genius,  that  of 
invention,  which  is  a  lively,  ready, 
and  perpetual  power  of  penetration. 

Critical  hacks  cannot  recognise  and 
appreciate  rough  diamonds  and  gold 
in  bars.  They  are  shopkeepers,  and 
their  literary  knowledge  does  not 
extend  beyond  current  coin.  Their 
criticism  has  its  weights  and  scales^ 
but  it  has  neither  crucible  nor  test. 

It  is  not  the  opinions  of  auth(»s 
and  what  in  their  teaching  may  be 
termed  assertions,  that  instruct  and 
nourish  the  mind.  There  is,  in  read- 
ing great  authors,  an  invisible  and 
hidden  essence — a  nameless  some- 
thing, a  fluid,  a  salt,  a  subtie  prin- 
ciple— which  IS  more  nourishing  than 
dl  tlierest. 

In  order  to  read  with  fruit,  the 
attention  must  be  rendered  so  firm 
that  it  sees  ideas  just  as  the  eye  sees 
bodies. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Joubert  is 
an  idealist,  but  of  a  very  assured 
and  practical  order. 

How  some  productions  of  our 
modem  Press  would  haye  horrified 
this  elegant  thinker !     He  says :-- 

There  are  hosts  x^Lword^injooinmoa 
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tue  which  cany  with  them  but  a  half 
sense.  They  are  only  serviceable  in 
commonplace  talk,  and  their  currency 
is'  like  that  of  half -pence  in  trade. 
They  should  not  be  displayed  in  set 
phraeeSy  whether  in  a  speech  or  a 
writing,  and  on  no  account  should 
they  be  admitted  into  verse,  for  this 
would  be  to  commit  the  fault  of  a 
composer  who  introduced  into  his 
music  sounds  that  were  not  tones,  or 
tones  that  were  not  notes. 

The  expression  "a  half -penny 
style"  we  might  with  advantage 
borrow  to  apply  to  inarticulate 
articles  written  only  to  fill  a 
colunm. 

Professor  Attwell  is  a  good 
translator:  we  have  only  found 
Ofne  instance  where  we  think  his 
rendering  capable  of  improve- 
ment: — 

In  the  present  dav  our  literarjr 
maaonry  is  well  done,  out  our  archi- 
tecture is  poor. 

This  is  not  quite  so  dear  as  the 
original:^— 

Bn  litt^rature,  aujourd'hui,  on  fait 
bien  la  ma^onnerie,  mais  on  fait  mal 
Tarchitecture. 

A  very  slight  alteration  makes 
the  difference : — **  In  literature  at 
the  present  day,  our  masonry  is 
well  done,  but  oxir  architecture  is 
poor."  

A.  Nolle  Queen,  A  Bomanee  of 
Indian  Sisiory.  By  Meadows 
Taylor,  C.8.I.,  M.E.A.S.,  &o.  In 
three  vols.  London:  C.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Go.     1878. 

Most  novel  readers  will  be 
alarmed  at  the  very  small  type  in 
which  this  book  is  printed,  when 
first  they  open  it.  In  truth  the 
type  is  far  too  small  and  the 
matter  far  too  yoluminous.  There 
are  enough  characters,  historical 
sketches,  battles,  etc.,  for  two  or 
three  novels,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  vmting  is  ready  made  for 
skipping.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  peculiar   charm    about   the 


book ;  where  it  lies  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  for  the  author 
certainly  cannot  boast  of  literary 
style.  The  entire  book  is  written 
at  one  level,  and  even  the  most 
exciting  incidents  cannot  arouse 
in  him  any  brilliance  or  dramatic 
intensity.  Yet  there  is  a  vague 
pleasure  in  the  old  world  story, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  sing-song- 
method  of  narration  rather  accords 
with  the  records  of  exciting  deeds 
whose  doers  have  been  buried  some 
himdred  years.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  so  much  to  charm  in  the 
character,'  as  depicted  by  Colonel 
Meadows  Taylor,  of  the  noble 
Queen  herself,  a  brave  woman 
who  in  India  reigned  contemporary 
with  our  Elizabeth,  and  also  in  the 
characters  of  some  of  her  warriors, 
courtiers,  and  friends,  that  one 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  book 
was  not  rigorously  edited,  and 
some  half-a-dozen  minor  and  con- 
fusing characters  cleared  away  for 
the  better  development  of  those 
of  whom  the  author  reaUy  seems 
to  have  a  considerable  grasp.  The 
general  picture  of  ladian  life 
produced  in  the  mind  by  reading 
these  volumes  is  vivid  and  truth- 
like;  and  we  ^ain  incidentally 
much  valuable  information,  be- 
sides learning  to  look  upon  our 
distant  fellow  subjects  in  a  more 
human  and  sympathetic  light. 

Charaeter  Indicated  hy  JBand^ 
writing.  By  E.  Baughan.  Bazaar 
Office,  London. 

The  Science  of  Gbrapholo^  (if 
science  it  may  rightly  be  called) 
appears  to  be  based  on  the  veiy 
sunple  principle  that  action  is 
determined,  or  at  any  rate  influ- 
enced, by  character.  Handwriting 
being  an  action,  must,  like  other 
actions,  be  thus  influenced.  It 
need,  ilierefore,  be  a  matter  of  no 
surprise  to  ns  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Baughan  that  a  flourishing  signa- 
ture is  the  outcome  of  a  ooa&tful 
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mind ;  that  a  strongly-barred  "  t " 
is  indicative  of  a  strong  will ;  or 
that  a  continual  tendency  to  ascend 
in  the  writing  gives  evidence  of 
^n  anibitious  nature.  Indeed,  we 
feel  convinced  that  if  handwriting 
were  unaffected  by  opposing  con- 
-ditions  of  health  and  circumstance, 
.graphology  would  prove  a  most 
Taluable  acquisition  to  our  recog- 
nised methods  of  obtaining  know- 
ledfi^.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  quite  possible 
for  one  person  to  imitate  the  hand- 
writinff  of  another  until  eventually 
he  makes  it  his  own;  in  which 
case  this  handwriting  is  none  the 
less  indicative  of  character,  but 
it  indicates  the  character  of  the 
wrong  person.  And  we  notice 
^at  Mr.  Baughan's  tests  are  not 
only  easy  of  imitation,  but  are  pre- 
<dsely  those  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  anyone  who  has  once 
been  made  acquainted  with  their 
meaning  to  avoid  becoming  *'  self- 
•oonscious  "  about.  Or  let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  highly-imaginative  and 
careless  person  begins  to  write 
jpapers  that  have  to  be  submitted 
to  an  editor,  and  finds  that  illegible 
MSS.  are  particularly  likely  to  be 
rejected.  The  bars  of  his  "t's," 
once  flying  loose  into  the  air,  are 
lowered  to  their  proper  level, 
his  **i*s"  are  carefully  dotted, 
And  clear  writing  becomes  in  course 
of  time  almost  a  second  nature  to 
him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  cox- 
•cumstances  had  so  placed  him  that 
his  papers  went  direct  to  the 
printer,  he  would  probably  have 
become  careless  of  the  appearance 
of  his  autograph,  and  satisfied  if 
his  hasty  scrawl  were  just  de- 
cipherable. 

Not,  therefore,  because  hand- 
writing is  not  susceptible  to 
<5haracter,  but  because  it  is  sus- 
ceptible to  many  conflicting  influ- 


ences of  which  character  is  only 
one,  we  fear  for  the  future  of  the 
QO-called  Science  of  Graphology. 
Though  it  might  often  prove  useful 
in  the  way  of  indicating  what 
qualities  it  would  be  well  K>r  any- 
one's acquaintances  to  he  on  the 
Idok-ouf  for,  we  doubt  whether 
handwriting  could  ever  be  con- 
sidered a  safe  and  reliable  ^de 
to  a  knowledge  of  individual 
character.  But  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  consider  whether,  and 
how  far,  a  change  in  handwriting 
would  tend  to.  produce  a  change  c3 
character;  whether,  for  instance,* 
the  necessity  of  writing  carefully 
may  not  foster  to  some  extent  a 
general  habit  of  carefulness ;  and 
whether  (though  this  must  sound 
a  rather  rash  suggestion)  the 
character  of  a  person  may  to 
any  extent  be  assumed  by  asstun^ 
ing  his  hand-writing. 

The  SUtory  ofBWebew^e  Wives. 
By  Sabilla  Novello.  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Tyler.    London.     1877. 

"The  History  of  Bluebeard's 
Wives,"  so  lately  re-arisen  from  its 
ashes  after  the  burning  of  Messrs. 
Grant  and  Co.'s  printing-rooms,  is 
a  fairly  passable  story,  written  in  a 
decidedly  clever  and  spirited  style, 
and  illustrated  by  drawings  of 
some  merit. 

To  whisper,  even  under  our 
breath,  that  the  time-honoured 
legend  of  Bluebeard  is  just  a  little 
bit  vulgar,  would  bring  down 
upon  us  the  wrath  of  the  entire 
juvenile  population,  past,  present, 
and  to  come.  But  though  we 
have  decided  not  to  commit  our- 
selves to  so  monstroiis  a  libel,  we 
yet  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
modem  introduction  to  it  is  not  so 
refined,  either  in  thought  or  in 
tone,  as  nineteenth  century  taste 
would  prefer. 
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MY  FIEST  EDITOR. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  REMINISC  ENOE. 

Bt  Professob  Buskin. 

This  paper  was  written  by  Mr.  BuBkin  as  a  preface  to  a  eeriet  of  Remioieoenocs 
aboat  to  be  published  in  this^^Magazine  fiom  the  pen  of  the  late  William  Henrj 
Harrison.  Bat  Mr.!Riiskin*s  gentle  pen  has  so  lovingly  dwelt  on  his  pleasant  early 
memories  that  his  work  has  'out-grown  the  limits  of  snoh  a  prefaoe,  and  is  here 
printed  as  a  foil  and  accepts ble  entity,  by  itself.  Mr.  Bnskin*8  serious  illness 
at  the  time  of  the  printing  of  the  paper  has  unhappily  made  it  impossible  that 
the  proofs  should  be  corrected  by  himself.  The  pubUoation  of  Mr.  Hairiaon*! 
Reminiscences  will  begin  in  our  number  for  May. — [Ed.] 


Ut  Fehrmry,  1878. 

In  seven  days  more  I  shall  be  fifty- 
nine  ; — which  (practically)  is  all  the 
same  as  sixty ;  but,  being  asked  by 
the  wife  of  my  dear  old  friend, 
W.  H.  Harrison,  to  say  a  few  words 
of  our  old  relations  together,  I  find 
myself,  in  spite  of  all  these  years, 
a  boy  again, — partly  in  the  mere 
thought  of,  and  renewed  sympathy 
with,  the  cheerful  heart  of  my  old 
literary  master,  and  partly  in  in- 
stinctive terror  lest,  wherever  he  i§ 
in  celestial  circles,  he  should  catch 
me  writing  bad  grammar,  or 
putting  wTonc^  stops,  and  should 
set  the  table  turning,  or  the 
like.  For  he  was  inexorable  in 
such  matters,  and  many  a  sen- 
tence in  **  Modem  Painters,"  which 
I  had  thought  quite  beauti- 
fully turned  out  after  a  forenoon's 
work    on   it,    had   to   be    turned 


outside-in,  after  all,  and  cut  into 
the  smallest  pieces  and  sewn  up 
again,  because  he  had  found  out 
there  wasn't  a  nominative  in  it,  or  a 

genitive,  or  a  conjunction,  or  some- 
ling  else  indispensable  to  a 
sentence's  decent  existence  and 
position  in  life.  Not  a  book  of  mine, 
for  good  thirty  years,  but  went, 
every  word  of  it,  under  his  careful 
eyes  twice  over — often  also  the 
last  revises  left  to  his  tender  mercy 
altogether  on  condition  he  wouldn't 
bother  me  any  more. 

"For  good  thirty  years"  :  that 
is  to  say,  from  my  first  verse- 
writing  in  *  *  Friendship's  Offering '  ^ 
at  fifteen,  to  my  last  orthodox 
and  conservative  compositions  at 
forty-five.  Butwhenlbegan  to  utter 
radical  sentiments,  and  say  things 
derogatory  to  the  clergy,  my  old 
friend  got  quite  restive — absolutely 
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refused  sometimes  to  pass  even 
my  most  grammatical  and  punc- 
tuated paragraplis,  if  their  contents 
savoured  of  heresy  or  revolution  ; 
and  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  print 
all  my  philanthropy  and  pohtical 
economy  on  the  sly. 

The  heaven  of  V[iQ  literary  world 
through  which  Mr.  Harrison  moved 
in  a  widely  cometaiy  fashion, 
circling  now  round  one  luminary 
and  now  submitting  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  another,  not  without  a 
serenely  erubescent  lustre  of  his 
own,  differed  toto  ccdo  from  the 
celestial  state  of  authorship  by 
whose  courses  we  have  now  the 
felicity  of  being  dazzled  and  direct- 
ed. Then,  the  publications  of  the 
months  being  very  nearly  con- 
cluded in  the  modest  browns  of 
Blackwood  and  FViuer,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  quarterlies  being 
above  the  ran^e  of  the  properly 
so-caUed  ' '  pubhc ' '  mind,  the  simple 
family  (nrcle  looked  forward  with 
chief  complacency  to  their  New 
Year's  gift  of  the  Annual — a  deli- 
cately printed,  lustrously  bound, 
and  elaborately  illustrated  small 
octavo  volume,  representing,  after 
its  manner,  the  poetical  and  artistic 
inspiration  of  the  age.  It  is  not  a 
little  wonderful  to  me,  looking  back 
to  those  pleasant  years  and  their 
bestowings,  to  measure  the  diffi- 
cultly ima^nable  distance  between 
the  periodical  literature  of  that  day 
and  ours.  In  a  few  words,  it  may 
be  summed  by  saying  that  the 
ancient  Annual  was  written  by 
meekly-minded  persons,  who  felt 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  any- 
thing, and  did  not  want  to  know 
more.  Faith  in  the  usually  accepted 
principles  of  propriety,  and  con- 
fidence in  the  Funds,  the  Quoen^ 
the  English  Church,  the  British 
Army,  and  the  perennial  continu- 
anceofEngland,of  her  Annuals,  and 
of  the  creation  in  general,  were  ne- 
cessary then  for  the  eligibility,  and 
important  elements  in  the  success; 


of  the  winter-blowing  author. 
Whereas  I  suppose  that  the  popu- 
larity of  our  present  candidates  for 
praise,  at  the  successive  changes  of 
the  moon,  may  be  considered  as 
almost  proportionate  to  their  con- 
fidence in  the  abstract  principles 
of  dissolution,  the  immediate 
necessity  of  change,  and  the  incon- 
venience, no  less  than  the  iniquity, 
of  attributing  any  authority  to  the 
Church,  the  Queen,  the  Almighty, 
or  anything  else  but  the  British 
Press.  Such  constitutional  differ- 
ences in  the  tone  of  the  literary 
contents  imply  still  greater  con- 
trasts in  the  lives  of  the  editors 
of  these  several  periodicals.  It 
was  enough  for  the  editor  of 
the  '* Friendship's  Offering"  if 
he  could  gather  for  his  Christ- 
mas bouquet  a  little  pastoral 
story,  suppose,  by  Miss  Mitford,  a 
dramatic  sketch  by  the  Bev.  George 
Croly,  a  few  sonnets  or  impromptu 
stanzas  to  music  by  the  gentlest 
lovers  and  maidens  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  a  legend  of  the  Apen- 
nines or  romance  of  the  Pyrenees 
by  some  adventurous  traveller  who 
had  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of 
their  mountains,  and  would  modify 
the  traditions  of  the  country  to 
introduce  a  plate  by  Olarkson 
Stanfield  or  J.  D.  Harding. 
Whereas  now-a-days  the  editor  of 
a  leading  monthly  is  responsible 
to  his  readers  for  exhaustive  views 
of  the  politics  of  Europe  during 
the  last  fortnight;  and  would  thiuK 
himself  distanced  in  the  race  with 
his  lunarian  rivals,  if  his  numbers 
did  not  contain  three  distinct  and 
entirely  new  theories  of  the  system 
of  the  universe,  and  at  least  one 
hitherto  unobserved  piece  of  evi- 
dence of  the  nonentity  of  God. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the 
humilities  of  that  departed  time 
were  loftier  than  the  prides  of  to- 
day,— ^that  even  the  most  retiring  of 
its  authors  expected  to  be  admired, 
not  for  what  he  had  discovered,  but 
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for  what  he  was.  It  did  not 
laatter  in  our  dynasties  of  deter- 
mined noblesse  how  many  things 
an  industrious  blockhead  Knew,  or 
how  curious  things  a  lucky  booby 
had  discovered.  VVe  claimed,  and 
eave  no  honour  but  for  real  rank  of 
human  sense  and  wit;  and  although 
this  manner  of  estimate  led  to 
many  various  collateral  mischiefs 
— to  much  toleration  of  misconduct 
in  persons  who  were  amusing,  and 
of  uselessness  in  those  of  proved 
ability,  there  was  yet  the  essential 
and  constant  good  in  it,  that  no 
one  hoped  to  snap  up  for  himself 
a  reputation  which  his  friend  was 
on  the  point  of  achieving,  and  that 
-even  the  meanest  envy  of  merit 
was  not  embittered  by  a  gambler's 
grudge  at  his  neighbour's  fortune. 

Into  this  incorruptible  court  of 
literature  I  was  early  brought, 
whether  by  good  or  evil  hap,  I 
know  not;  certainly  by  no  very 
deliberate  wisdom  in  my  friends 
or  myself.  A  certain  capacity  for 
rhythmic  catlence  (visible  enough 
in  all  my  later  writings)  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  a  much  protected, 
but  not  foolishly  indulged  child- 
hood, made  me  early  a  rhymester  ; 
and  a  shelf  of  the  little  cabinet  by 
which  I  am  now  writing  is  loaded 
with  poetical  effusions  which 
were  the  delight  of  my  father  and 
mother,  and  I  have  not  yet  the 
heart  to  bum.  A  worthy  ocottisli 
friend  of  my  father's,  Thomas 
Pringle,  preceded  Mr.  Harrison 
in  the  editorship  of  **  Friendship's 
Offering,"  and  doubtfully,  but 
with  benignant  sympathy,  admitted 
the  dazzling  hope  that  one  day 
rhymes  of  mine  might  be  seen  in 
real  print,  on  those  amiable  and 
shining  pages. 

My  introduction  by  Mr.  Pringle 
to  the  poet  Rogers,  on  the  ground 
of  my  admiration  of  the  recently 
published  "Italy,"  proved,  as 
far  as  I  remember,  sKehtly  dis- 
appointing to  the  poet,  because  it 


appeared  on  Mr.  Pringle's  im- 
advised  cross-examination  of  me 
in  the  presence  that  I  knew  more 
of  the  vignettes  than  the  verses ; 
and  also  slightly  discouraging  to 
me  because,  this  contretemps  neces- 
sitating an  immediate  change  of 
subject,  I  thenceforward  under- 
stood none  of  the  conversation^ 
and  when  we  came  away  was 
rebuked  by  Mr.  Pringle  for  not 
attending  to  it.  Had  his  grave 
authority  been  maintained  over 
me,  my  literary  bloom  would  pro- 
bably have  been  early  nipped ; 
but  he  passed  away  into  the 
African  deserts  ;  and  the  Favonian 
breezes  of  Mr.  Harrison's  praise 
revived  my  drooping  ambition. 

I  know  not  whether  most  in 
that  ambition,  or  to  please  my 
father,  I  now  began  seriously  to 
cultivate  my  skill  in  expression. 
I  had  always  an  instinct  of  pos- 
sessing considerable  word-power ; 
and  the  series  of  essays  written 
about  this  time  for  the  Architectural 
Magatine,  under  the  signature  of 
Kata  Phusin,  contain  sentences 
nearly  as  well  put  together  as  any 
I  have  done  smce.  But  without 
Mr.  Harrison's  ready  praise,  and 
severe  ]junctuation,  I  should  have 
either  tired  of  my  labour,  or  lost 
it;  as  it  was,  though  I  shall 
always  think  those  early  years 
might  have  been  better  spent, 
they  had  their  reward.  As  soon  as 
I  had  anything  really  to  say,  I  was 
able  sufficiently  to  say  it;  and 
under  Mr.  Harrison's  cheerful 
auspices,  and  balmy  consolations 
of  my  father  under  adverse 
criticism,  the  first  volume  of 
**  Modem  Painters  "  established 
itself  in  public  opinion,  and  de- 
termined the  tenor  of  my  future 
life. 

Thus  began  a  friendship,  and  in 
no  unreal  sense,  even  a  family 
relationship,  between  Mr.  Har- 
rison, my  father  and  mother,  and 
me,  in  which  there  was  no  alloy 
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whatsoever  of  distrust  or  dis- 
pleasure on  either  side,  but  which 
remained  faithful  and  loving,  more 
and  more  conducive  to  every 
sort  of  happiness  amone  us,  to  the 
day  of  my  father's  death. 

But  the  joyfullest  days  of  it  for 
u»y  and  chiefly  for  me,  cheered  with 
concurrent  sympathy  from  other 
friends — of  whom  only  one  now  is 
left — were  in  the  triumphal  Olym- 
piad of  years  which  followed  the 
publication  of  the  second  volume  of 
'^  Modem  Painters,"  when  Turner 
himself  had  given  to  me  his  thanks, 
to  my  father  and  mother  his  true 
friendship,  and  came  always  for 
their  honour,  to  keep  my  birthday 
with  them;  the  constant  dinner 
party  of  the  day  remaining  in  its 
perfect  chaplet  from  1844  to  1850, 
— ^Turner,  Mr.  Thomas  Eichmond, 
Mr.  George  Eichmond,  Samuel 
Prout,  and  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Harrison,  as  my  literary 
godfather,  who  had  held  me  at  the 
Font  of  the  Muses,  and  was  answer- 
able to  the  company  for  my  moral 
principles  and  my  syntax,  always 
made  **  the  speech  ;"  my  father 
u^ed  most  often  to  answer  for  me 
in  few  words,  but  with  wet  eyes  : 
(there  was  a  general  imderstanding 
that  any  good  or  sorrow  that  might 
come  to  me  in  literary  life  were 
infinitely  more  his)  and  the  two 
Mr.  Eichmonds  held  themselves 
responsible  to  him  for  my  at  least 
moderately  decent  orthodoxy  in 
art,  taking  in  that  matter  a  tenderly 
inquisitorial  function,  and  warning 
my  father  solemnly  of  two  danger- 
ous heresies  in  the  bud,  and  of 
things  really  passing  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  indulgence  of  the 
Church,  said  against  Claude  or 
Michael  Angelo.  The  death  of 
Turner  and  other  things,  far 
more  sad  than  death,  clouded 
those  early  days,  but  the  memory 
of  them  returned  again  after  I  had 
well  won  my  second  victory  with 
the  **  Stones  of  Venice ; "  and  the 


two  Mr.  Eichmonds,  and  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  my  father,  were- 
again  happy  on  my  birthday^ 
and  so  to  tne  end. 

In  a  far  deeper  sense  than  he- 
himself  knew,  Mr.  Harrison  was 
aU  this  time  influencing  my 
thoughts  and  opinions,  by  the^ 
entire  consistency,  contentment, 
and  practical  sense  of  his  modest 
life.  My  father  and  he  were  both 
flawless  types  of  the  true  London 
citizen  of  olden  days :  incorrupti- 
ble, proud  with  sacred  and  simple 
pride,  happy  in  their  function 
and  position ;  putting  daily  their 
total  energy  into  the  detail  of  their 
business  duties,  and  finding  daily 
a  refined  and  perfect  pleasure  in 
the  hearth-side  poetry  of  domestic 
life.  Both  of  them,  in  their  hearts, 
as  romantic  as  g^ls ;  both  of  them 
inflexible  as  soldier  recruits  in  any 
matter  of  probity  and  honour,  iu 
business  or  out  of  it ;  both  of  them 
utterly  hating  radical  newspapers, 
and  devoted  to  the  House  of  Lords; 
my  father  only,  it  seemed  to  me, 
slightly  failing  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
Worshipful  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  London.  This  disrespect  for 
civic  dignity  was  connected  in  my 
father  with  some  little  gnawing 
of  discomfoi't— deep  down  in  his^ 
heart — ^in  his  own  position  as  a  mer- 
chant, and  with  timidly  indulged 
hope  that  his  son  might  one  day 
move  in  higher  spheres ;  whereas 
Mr.  Harrison  was  entirely  placid 
and  resigned  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence which  had  appointed  him 
his  desk  in  the  Crown  Life  Office, 
never  in  his  most  romantic 
visions  projected  a  marriage  for 
any  of  his  daughters  with  a  British 
baronet  or  a  German  count,  and 
pinned  his  Httie  vanities  prettily 
and  openly  on  his  breast,  like  a 
nosegay,  when  he  went  out  to 
dinner.  Most  especially  he  shone 
at  the  Literaiy  Ihind,  where  he- 
was  Eegistrar  and  had  proper 
official  relations,  therefore,  always- 
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with  the  Chairman,  Lord  Mahon, 
or  Lord  Houghton,  or  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  or  some  other 
mofipoificent  person  of  that  sort, 
wi&  whom  it  was  Mr.  Harrison's 
supremest  felicity  to  exchange  a 
not  unfrequent  Httle  joke — Ivlq  a 
pinch  of  snuff — and  to  indicate  for 
them  the  shoals  to  be  avoided  and 
the  channels  to  be  followed  with 
flowing  sail  in  the  speech  of  the 
jear;  after  which,  if  perchance 
there  were  any  malignant  in  the 
<x)mpany  who  took  objection,  sup- 
pose, to  the  claims  of  the  author 
last  relieved  to  the  charity  of 
the  Society,  or  to  any  claim  founded 
on  the  production  of  a  tale  for 
^laekwood*$  MagoAtMy  and  of 
two  sonnets  for  "  Friendship's 
Offering  ;  "  or  if  perchance  there 
were  any  festering  sharp  thorn  in 
Mr.  Harrison's  side  in  the  shape  of 
some  distinguished  radical.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  or  Mr.  Dickens,  or 
4inybody  who  had  ever  said  any- 
thing against  taxation,  or  the  Post 
Office,  or  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
or  the  Bench  of  Bishops, — ^then 
would  Mr.  Harrison,  if  he  had  full 
faith  in  his  Chairman,  cunningly 
arrange  with  him  some  delicate 
little  extinctive  operation  to  be  per- 
formed on  that  malignant  or  that 
radical  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
and  would  relate  to  us  exultingfy 
the  next  day  all  the  incidents  of  the 
power  of  arms,  and  vindictively 
(for  him)  dwell  on  the  barbed 
points  and  double  edge  of  the 
beautiful  episcopalian  repartee 
with  which  it  was  terminatea. 

Very  seriously,  in  all  such  public 
-duties  Mr.  Harrison  was  a  person 
of  rarest  quality  and  worth; 
absolutely  disinterested  in  his  zeal, 
unwearied  in  exertion,  always 
ready,  never  tiresome,  never 
4ibsnrd;  bringing  practical  sense, 
kindly  discretion,  and  a  most  whole- 
some element  of  good-humoured, 
but  incorruptible  honesty,  into 
everything  his  hand  found  to  do. 


Everybody  respected,  and  the  best 
men  sincerely  regarded  him,  and  I 
think  those  who  knew  most  of  the 
world  were  always  the   first    to 
acknowledge  his  fine  faouliy    of 
doing  exactly  the  right  thine  to 
exactly  the  right  point — and  so 
pleasantly.      In  private   life,  he 
was  to  me   an    object  of    quite 
special  admiration,  in  the  quantity 
of  pleasure  he  could  take  in  little 
thinp^;  and  he    very   materially 
modified  many  of  my  gravest  con- 
clusions, as  to  the  advantages  or 
mischiefs  of  modem  suburban  life. 
To  myself  scarcelv  any  dwelline- 
place  and  duty  in  this  world  would 
have  appeared  (until,  perhaps,  I 
had  tnea  them)  less  eligible  for 
a  man  of  sensitive  and  fanciful 
mind  than  the  New  Koad,  Camber- 
well  Green,  and  the  monotonous 
office  work  in  Bridge  Street.  And 
to  a  certain  extent,   I  am  still  of 
the  same  mind  as  to  these  matters, 
and  do  altos^ether,    and  without 
doubt  or  hesitation,  repudiate  the 
existence  of  New  Bead  and  Cam- 
berwell  Ghreen  in  general,  no  less 
than  the  condemnation  of  intelli- 
gent persons  to  aroutipe  of  clerk's 
work  broken  only  by  a  three  weeks' 
holiday  in  the  dedine  of  the  year. 
On  less  lively,  fanciful,  and  ami- 
able persons  than  my  old  friend, 
the  New  Boad  and  the  daily  desk 
do  verily  exercise  a  degrading  and 
much  to  be  regretted  influence. 
But  Mr.    Harrison  brought    the 
freshness    of    pastoral    simplicity 
into  the  most  faded    corners  of 
the  Gfreen,      lightened    with    his 
cheerful  heart  the  most    leaden 
hours  of  the  office,  and  gathered 
during  his  three  weeks'  hdiday  in 
the    neighbourhood,    suppose,   of 
Guildfora,  Cravesend,  Broadstairs, 
or  Bustington,  more  vital  recrea- 
tion and   speculative    philosophy 
than  another  man  would  have  got 
on  the  ffrand  tour. 

On  the  other  hand,  I,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  all  day  but  what  I 
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liked,  and  oould  wander  at  will 
among  all  the  best  beauties  of 
the  glob& — nor  that  without  suffi- 
cient power  to  see  and  to  feel  them, 
was  habitually  a  discontented 
person,  and  frequently  a  weary 
one  ;  and  the  reproachful  thought 
which  always  rose  in  my  mmd 
when  in  that  unconquerable  list- 
lessness  of  surfeit  from  excitement 
I  found  ipyself  unable  to  win  even 
a  momentary  pleasure  from  the 
fairest  scene,  was  always  :  *'  If  but 
Mr.  Harrison  were  here  instead  of 
me!"      , 

Many  and  many  a  time  I 
planned  very  seriously  the  beguil- 
ing of  him  over  the  water.  But 
there  was  always  something  to  be 
done  in  a  hurry — something  to  be 
worked  out — something  to  be  seen, 
as  I  thought,  only  in  my  own  quiet 
way.  I  believe  if  I  had  but  had 
tihe  sense  to  take  my  old  friend 
with  me,  he  would  have  shewn  me 
ever  so  much  more  than  I  found 
out  by  myself.  But  it  was  not  to 
be ;  and  year  after  year  I  went  to 
grumble  and  mope  at  Venice,  or 
Lago  Magpore ;  and  Mr.  HaiTison 
to  enjoy  hmiself  from  morning  to 
night  at  Broadstairs  or  Box  Hill. 
Let  me  not  speak  with  disdain  of 
either.  No  blue  laneuor  of  tide- 
less  wave  is  worth  the  spray  and 
sparkle  of  a  South-Eastem  Eng- 
lish beach,  and  no  one  will  ever 
rightly  enjoy  the  pines  of  the 
Wengem  Alp  who  despises  the 
boxes  of  Box  Hill. 

Nay,  I  remember  me  of  a  little 
rapture  of  George  Bichmond  him- 
seu  on  those  fair  slopes  of  sunny 
sward,  ending  in  a  vision  of  Tobit 
wd  his  doff — no  less — ^led  up  there 
by  the  helpful  angel.  (I  have  always 
wonderea,  by  the  way,  whether 
that  blessed  dog  minded  what  the 
angel  said  to  him.) 

But  Mr.  Harrison  was  independ- 
ent of  these  mere  aethereal  visions, 
and  surrounded  himself  only  with 
a    halo    of    sublunary  beatitude. 


"Welcome    always    he,   as  on  Ms 
side  frankly  coming  to    be  well, 
with  the  farmer,  the  squire,  the 
rector,  the — I  had  like  to  have  said, 
dissenting  minister,    but  I  think 
Mr.  Harrison  usually  evaded  villa- 
ges  for  summer  domicile  which 
were  in  any  wise  open  to  suspicion 
of  Dissent  in  the  air, — ^but  with 
huntingrector,andtheH  igh  Church 
curate,  and  the  rector's  daugihters, 
and    the    curate's     mother — and 
the  landlord  of  the  Bed  Lion,  and 
the  hostler  of  the  Bed  Lion  stables, 
and  the  tapster  of  the  Pig  and 
"Whistle,  and  all  the  pigs  in  the 
back-yard,  and  all  the  whistlers  in 
the  street— whether  for   want  of 
thought  or  for  gaiety  of  it,  and  all 
the  geese  on  the  common,  ducks  i|i 
the  horse-pond,  and  daws  in  the 
steeple,  Mr.  Harrison  was  known 
and  beloved  by   every  bird  and 
body  of  them  before  half  his  holi- 
day was  over,  and  the  rest  of  it 
was  mere  exuberance  of  festivity 
about     him,      and      applauding 
coronation  of  his  head  and  heart. 
Above  all,   he  delighted    in    the 
ways  of  animals  and  children.  He 
wrote  a  birthday  ode — or  at  least 
a  tumble-out-of-the-nest-day   ode^ 
to    our    pet    rook,    Grip,    which 
encouraged  that  bird  in  taking  such 
liberties  with  the  cook,   and   in 
addressing  so  many  impertinences^ 
to    the  other    servants,    that   he 
became  the  mere  plague,   or  aa 
the  French  would  express  it,  the 
"  Black-beast,"  of  the  kitchen  at 
Denmark  Hill  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.    There  was  almost  always  a 
diary  kept,  usually,   I   think,   in 
rhyme,  of  those  summer  hours  of 
indolence;    and  when  at  last  it 
was  recognised,  in  due  and  reverent 
way,  at  flie  Crown  Life  Office,  that 
indeed  the  time  had  drawn  near 
when    its    constant   and   faithful 
servant  should  be  allowed  to  reet^ 
it  was  perhaps  not  the  least  of  my 
Mend's  praiseworthy  and  gentle 
gifts  to  he  truly  capable  of  rest : 
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withdrawing  himself  into  the  me- 
mories of  his  useful  and  benevolent 
life,  and  making  it  truly  a  holiday 
in  its  honoured  evening.  The 
idea  then  occurred  to  him  (and  it 
was  now  my  turn  to  press  with 
hearty  sympathy  the  sometimes 
intennitted  task)  of  writing  these 
Beminiscences :  valuable — valuable 
to  whom,  and  for  what,  I  begin  to 
wonder.  For  indeed  these  memo- 
ries are  of  people  who  are  passed 
away  like  the  snow  in  harvest ;  and 
now,  with  the  sharp-sickle  reapers 
of  full  shocks  of  the  fattening 
wheat  of  metaphysics,  and  fair 
novelists  Buth-Hkein  the  fields  of 
barl<5y,  or  more  mischievous^ 
coming  through  the  rye, — what 
will  the  public,  so  vigorously  sus- 
tained by  these,  care  to  hear  of  the 
lovely  writers  erf  old  days,  ouaint 
creatures  that  they  were?— Merry 
Miss  Mitford,  actually  living  in 
the  country,  actually  walking  in 
it,  loving  it,  and  finding  history 
enough  in  the  life  of  the  butcher's 
boy,  and  romance  enough  in  the 


story  of  the  miller's  daughter,  to 
occupy  all  her  mind  with,  innocent 
of  troubles  conceminp^  the  Turkish 
question;  steady-gomfip  old  Bar- 
ham,  confessing  nobody  but  the 
Jackdaw  of  Bheims,  and  fearless 
alike  of  ritualism,  Darwinism,  or 
disestablishment;  iridescent  clear- 
ness of  Thomas  Hood — the  wildest, 
deepest  infinity  of  marvellously 
jestful  men;  manly  and  ration^ 
Sydney,  inevitable,  infallible,  in- 
offensively wise  of  wit ; — ^they  are 
ffone  their  way,  and  ours  is  far 
diverse ;  and  they  and  all  the 
less-known,  yet  pleasantly  and 
brightly  endowed  spirits  of  that 
time,  are  suddenly  as  unintelligible 
to  us  as  the  Etruscans — not  a  feel- 
ing they  had  that  we  can  share  in ; 
and  these  pictures  of  them  will  be 
to  us  valuable  only  as  the  sculpture 
under  the  niches  far  in  the  shade 
there  of  the  old  parish  church, 
dimly  vital  images  of  inconceivable 
creatures  whom  we  shall  never  see 
the  like  of  more. 
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THE   ETHIC    IDEAS    OF   THE   EDDA. 
By    Karl    Blind. 


''A  OR.iND  and  savage  faith  of 
mightieBt  power,"  Southey  called 
the  mythic  system  of  the  Teutonic 
race.  But  the  question  may  be 
asked : — Had  those  heroic  warrior 
tribes,  who  once  looked  up  to 
Zalmoxis,  to  Woden  or  Odin,  to 
Thor,  Freia,  and  Balder,  anything 
like  a  code  of  ethics?  Did  not 
their  rude  Nature-worship  lack 
the  very  elements  of  high  moral 
training? 

I  beheve  the  character  of  those 
ancient  Germanic  creeds  is  still 
much  misunderstood.  It  is  not 
seldom  misunderstood — ^nay,  often 
utterly  ignored — even  among  those 
whose  knowledge  of  Comparative 
Mythology  enables  them  to  draw 
parallels  between  the  teachings  of 
the  Yedas  and  the  Zend-Avesta, 
the  cuneiform  riddles  of  Assyria, 
the  hieratic  writings  of  Egypt,  and 
the  temple  records  of  Mexico. 
ArtisticaUy  speaking,  the  Teutonic 
creed  was  in  its  latest  period, 
shortly  before  its  downfall,  by  no 
means  savage  or  rude.  It  was  not 
so,  at  any  rate,  when  we  compare 
it  with  the  religions  and  rites  of 
other  ancient  nations.  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  worship  of 
Woden  died  out  rather  late  even 
in  this  country.  Hie  Odinic  re- 
ligion came  down  upon  the  eastern, 
the  southern,  the  northern  coasts 
of  Britain  under  the  Horse  flag 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon;  imder  the 
Baven  flag  of  the  Dane ;  and  later 
still,  with  the  hosts  of  Vikings  that 
poured  all  over  the  Orkneys,  the 
Hebrides,  Scotland,  and  the  shores 
of  Northumberland.  It  was  sup- 
pressed by  fire  and  sword,  m 
Germany,  only  in  the  eighth  cen- 


tury. It  went  out  in  Iceland  in 
the  year  1000  of  our  era.  It 
lingered  even  much  longer  in 
Scandinavia. 

Now,  if  we  begin  with  He- 
rodotos*  allusions  to  the  cult  of 
the  Thrakian  and  Getic  peoples, 
who  are  clearly  provable  to  nave 
been  of  Gothic,  Germanic  race ; 
and  if  we  follow  our  sources 
through  GFreek,  Boman,  Arab, 
German,  and  Norse  literature, 
ending  with  the  two  Eddas,  which 
were  written  down  when  the 
Odinic  religion  collapsed  in  her  last 
northern  strongholds, — we  have 
gone  over  a  period  of  not  less  than 
1600  years.  Within  so  lonff  a 
space,  there  was  time  for  develop- 
ment. No  religion  perseveres  for 
ever  in  stiff  and  fixed  uniformity. 
This  characteristic  applies  also  to 
the  Germanic  religion.  In  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  that 
creed  had  certainly  attained  a 
shape  which  perfectly  fitted  it  for 
sculptural  rendering;  and  a  begin- 
ning in  this  direction  was  already 
made  with  Tt'hatever  art  the  sons 
of  the  North  could  command. 
What  is  far  more  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  no  fanatic 
clerical  zeal  of  propagandism  by 
fire  and  sword  maddened  the  race 
whose  tenets  are  contained  in  the 
Edda.  One  source,  at  least,  of 
human  misery  did  not  flow  among 
them.  In  an  ethic  sense,  this  is 
a  notable  point. 

Doctrinfiuly  speaking,  we  can 
detect  in  the  sacred  poetry  of  the 
Edda,  as  well  as  in  the  prose 
Scripture  of  the  same  name,  that 
forms  its  exegetic  catechism, 
several  scientific    theories    under 
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mythological  siiiae.  This  may 
appear  extraoroinarj ;  but  in  Ger- 
man folk-lore  still  current,  traces 
of  similar  views  may  also  be  dis- 
<x>Tered  in  the  form  of  poetical 
tales.  This  is  but  a  feature 
•common  to  all  mythic  systems. 
It  is,  to  some  extent,  even  thoir 
very  reason  of  beio^.  Thus, 
Neptunistic  and  yolcamo  theories 
of  the  earth's  fonnation — ^faint 
allusions  to  those  Qeerm  and 
Evolution  Theories  which  are 
«hadowed  forth  in  classic  writings, 
and  which  in  recent  times  have 
been  indicated  by  Herder,  Qoethe, 
Kant,  Lamarck,  and  Geoffrey  St. 
Hilaire,  or  expounded  and  partly 
worked  out,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  by  Kaup,  and  then  more 
S3rstematically  by  Darwin  and 
Wallace— pantheistic  ideas  of  the 
kinship  of  all  things  and  beings — 
notions  of  the  indestructibility  of 
matter,  and  of  an  incessant  process 
of  growth,  decay,  and  re-genera- 
tion, and  many  other  sims  of  early 
thought  on  some  of  £e  s^eatest 
problems,  are  to  be  found  in  our 
forefathers'  apparently  simple  or 
bizarre  beliefs. 

No  doubt,  the  mass  of  men,  in 
those  early  times,  knew  little  more 
than  the  outside  of  the  mytho- 
logical puzzle.  For  all  that,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that,  in  supersti- 
tions seemingly  bereft  of  all  mean- 
ing, a  theory  of  natural  i>hilosoph^ 
was  often  incrustated — in  a  rudi- 
mentary, childish  form  ;  but  yet  a 
theory  which  some  Teutonic  gtM^a, 
tceiha,  sinisto,  or  ewart  (as  the 
«acri£ce  performers  and  law- 
teachers  among  the  different 
Germanic  tribes  were  called),  may 
once  have  held  in  a  more  reason- 
able shape,  as  an  esoteric  science. 
If  so  many  records  of  the  most 
ancient  times  were  not  irrecover- 
ably lost,  I  imagine  that  our  sur- 
prise at  seeing  how  closely  the 
guesses  of  early  races  came,  now 
and  then,   to  the  well  supported 


results  of  modern  research,  would 
even  be  greater  than  it  is  already 
now. 

When  we  deal  with  the  ideas 
embodied  in  the  Germanic  creed, 
we  can  but  deplore  the  loss  of 
those  ''barbarous  and  very  old 
songs  "  (harhara  et  antiquisstma  car- 
mind)  wiiich  Karl  the  Ghreat — as 
his  friend  and  historian,  Eginhard, 
says — ^had  gathered  among  all 
the  nations  brought  under  his 
rule.  Monkish  ignorance  or  ill- 
will  destroved  those  precious 
collections.  Our  regret  is  Chanced 
when  we  hear  of  the  destruction, 
by  a  Christian  priest,  of  a  valuable 
Anglo-Saxon  codex,  bound  in  oak 
wood,  whose  titles  were  written 
in  golden  letters,  and  which  the 
priest  burnt,  because  it  contained 
''lies  of  the  Devil"— that  is,  the 
national  creed  of  the  Teutonic 
people  who  gave  their  name  to 
this  country.  We  can  only  be  glad, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  by 
a  fortunate  chance  the  Eddas,  at 
least,  turned  up  again  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Were  we  in 
possession  of  all  the  lost  manu- 
scripts, we  mi^ht  probably  shew 
that  the  "  grand  and  savage  faith 
of  mightiest  power  *'  was  marked 
by  not  a  few  traits  of  great  promise 
as  regards  himian  culture ;  traits 
of  wmch,  however,  we  get  some 
good  fflimpses  even  in  what  has 
come  down  to  us. 

I  would  liken  that  which  is  left 
us  in  the  way  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  mythic  system  of  Germany, 
to  the  broken  shafts,  and  columns, 
and  the  scattered  masonry  of  some 
ruined  building  which,  in  grey 
antiquity,  once  proudly  towered 
aloft.  Moss  and  creepers  have 
overgrown  the  confused  heaps  of 
stone  that  are  strewn  about  like  so 
many  architectural  riddles.  Yonder 
stands  a  little  group  of  pillars — 
beheaded,  as  it  were;  making  a 
mute  appeal  to  the  beholder  for 
the  sad  treatment  they  received. 
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From  them,  if  you  look  closely, 
you  may  get  a  faint  notion  of  the 
character  of  the  edifice.  A  single 
part  of  it  still  stands  compact — a 
small  lemnant,  but  well  preserved. 
With  our  mind's  eye,  we  may  draw 
lines  from  it  all  around,  in  search 
of  the  builder's  design.  Again, 
on  scanning  the  neighbourhood, 
we  come  upon  modem  houses,  into 
which  strange  pieces  of  stone-work 
are  inserted ;  dearly  of  very  old 
date.  Our  curiosi^  is  aroused. 
We  think  the  crust  of  mortar  and 
whitewash,  here  and  there,  may 
conceal  some  ancient  architectural 
treasure,  hidden  away  by  hostile, 
careless,  or  mischievous  hands — 
and  look !  on  scratching  the  surface, 
we  actually  come  upon  some  highly 
interesting  find.  It  may  be  a  very 
keystone  that  all  at  once  fills  up  a 
gap.  Then  w  e  bend  our  face  again 
quickly  earthwards,  to  see  whether 
the  veriest  rubbish  lying  about 
may  not  be  pregnant  with  some 
noble,  though  sadly  broken,  pillar. 
And  indeed,  after  much  sifting 
dnd  cleansing,  and  putting  th£ 
and  that  fragment  together,  we 
perhaps  reconstruct  a  piece  of 
sculptured  ornamentation  which 
speaks  its  own  tale,  and  a  grand 
one  too;  and  what  had  seemed, 
until  now,  a  medley  of  rubbish, 
suddenly  rises  into  harmony  and 
pleasing  lines  of  grandeur  or 
beauty. 

n. 

Highly  elaborated  as  the  mythic 
systems  of  the  Hellenic  and 
Latin  world  were,  we  find  in  them 
very  little  as  to  the  proper  Bules 
of  Life.  But  when  we  turn  to  the 
sayings  of  Brahminic  or  Bud- 
dmstie  teachers  of  that  cradle  of 
early  civilisation^  Hindostan;  to 
the  teachings  of  the  great  Chinese 
or  Persian  Beformers;  or  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  thinkers  and  sages 


of  Greece  and  Eome,  we  often 
meet  with  moral  precepts  given 
almost  in  the  same  words  in  which 
they  are  given  now,  and  on  whidi 
we  pride  ourselves  as  if  they  were 
peculiar  to  our  own  stage  of  dvi- 
Hsation.  In  bare  justice  to  those 
who  have  lived  before  us,  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  snch  errors 
must  be  dispelled. 

In  matters  of  morality,  works 
are  perhaps  better  than  words,  or 
doctrines.  And  here  the  testimony 
of  the  Oreek  historian  may  be 
quoted,  who  gives  us  a  record  of 
one  of  the  earliest  Teutonic  tribes 
that  we  meet  with  in  history — 
namely,  the  Getes,  who  dwelt  near 
the  Danube  at  Uie  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Darius.  Herodotos 
speaks  of  them  as  being  at  ihe 
same  time  ''  the  most  valiant  and 
the  most  just  of  the  Thrakians."* 
Their  chief  deities  he  calls  Zabnoxis 
and  Gebeleizis — ^names  in  the  last 
syllable  of  which,  I  think,  may 
perhaps  be  contabied  one  of  the 
appellatives  of  Odin,  who  was  also 
called  Zeizo ;  a  word  of  the  same 
root  with  Dyaus,  Zeus,  Deus,  and 
other  expressions  for  the  divinised 
Shining  Sky.  There  is  a  strange 
story  in  Herodotos,  to  the  effeict 
that  the  Greeks  of  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Pontus  asserted  that 
Zalmozis  was  a  man— originally 
living  at  Samos  as  a  slave  of 
Pythagoras,  and  that  afterwaids, 
having  gained  his  freedom,  he 
became  a  reformer  among  his 
Thrakian  countrymen,  whom  he 
gained  over  to  more  civilised  life- 
The  idleged  disappearance  of  this 
Zabnoxis,  in  an  underground  hall, 
from  which  he  came  fortib.  again 
after  three  vears,  whereby  he  con- 
firmed his  doctrine  of  immortality 
to  the  Thrakians,  who  hadlamented 
him  as  dead,  reminds  us  of  the 
Teutonic  cavemed  heroes,  and  of 


•  Herodotog,  iv.  193. 
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Uie  Noiihem  practioe  of  warriors 
"  going  into  tne  hill."  Herodotos 
sajB  ne  will  not  decide  as  to 
whether  the  personage  in  question 
was  a  man  or  a  god ;  but  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  '*  this  Zalmoxis 
lived  many  years  before  Pythago- 
ras." 

Perhaps  it  need  not  create  won- 
der that  some  Thrakian  of  yore 
should  have  carried  the  seeds  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine  among 
his  countrymen ;  even  as  it  is  far 
from  unlikely  that  the  Greek  sage 
himself  had  obtained  personal 
knowledge  of  Indian  philosophy, 
and  elaborated  his  own  system 
therefrom.  That  a  reformer  among 
the  Getic,  or  Gothic,  Thrakians 
should,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
influence,  assume  the  name  of  a 
deity,  was  neither  an  unusual 
thinfi^  among  Teutonic  chieftains. 
In  the  half  mythical,  half  historic 
Norse  Lanefedgatal,  or  Boyal 
Genealogy,  me  names  of  Thor  and 
Woden,  or  Oden  (Odin),  repeatedly 
occur  as  the  names  of  kings.  Nor 
is  it  extraordinary  that  a  Germanic 
tribe,  in  spite  of  its  martial  fierce- 
ness, should  take  kindly  to  milder 
Greek  tenets.  The  Thrakians,  no 
doubt,  were  a  most  warlike  and 
most  Bacchanalian  race.  Yet, 
among  them,  the  golden-harped 
sinffer  subdued  aU  nature  by  his 
m^>dious  accords;  and  it  was  they 
who  gave  rise  to  the  humanising 
Or|^c  cult.  So,  also,  a  grafting 
of  Pythagorean  doctrines  upon  the 
worship  oi  Odin-Zeizo  may  easily 
have  made  the  Getes  the  justest 
as  well  as  the  bravest  of  the 
Thrakians. 


From  classic  authors  l^e  know 
that  the  Thrakians  had  made  pro- 
gress in  civilisation — ^witness  tneir 
numerous  towns, — ^thou^h  the 
Greeks,  according  to  their  wont, 
still  spoke  of  them  as  '' bar- 
barians." Jomandes,  the  Gt)thic 
writer  of  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era,  observes  that  through  the 
teaching  of  Zeutas,  Dioeneus,  and 
Zalmoxis — ^whom  he  assumes  to 
have  been  men  of  learning  and 
influence — the  Getes  of  I)acia, 
Thrace,  and  Moesia  had  attained 
no  mean  culture.  For  this  view  he 
refers  to  the  older  writers,  such  as- 
Dio.  Jomandes  says: — "Hence 
the  Goths  were  always  the  most 
cultured  amon^  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  barbarians;  aye,  almost 
something  like  the  Greeks — as 
Dio  relates,  who  drew  up  their 
history  and  annals  in  Greek  style." 

Considering  this  early  contact 
between  the  Hellenes  and  a  Ger- 
manic race  near  the  Balkan  and 
the  Danube,  it  would  be  idle  to- 
deny  that  ethic  ideas  of  some 
refinement  must  have  prevailed 
already  among  some  of  those 
Teutons  of  the  £ast,  who  offered 
a  stifle-necked  resistance  to  the 
Persian  invader,  and  were  by  him 
**  reduced  to  slavery,  though  they 
are  the  most  valiant  and  the  most 
just  of  the  Thrakians." 

III. 
If  we  leave  the  dim  regions^ 
of  the  Herodotean  account  for  the^ 
records  of  Tacitus,  who  describes, 
500  years  later,  the  Western 
Germans  that  dwelt  between  the 
Ardennes,*  the  Danube,   and  the 


*  ThoDgh  TAoitofi  sayt  that  "Ckrmtnj,  m  a  whole,  Ib  divided  from  Gaol,  Rha«tia, 
and  Sarmada,  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,"  he  afterwards  plaoes  Treverians  and 
NerviuiB,  **  who  aoBort  their  claim  of  (German  erigin  even  with  ambitiooB  jealousy,'* 
as  against  the  Oanls,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine.  He  does  the  same  in  regard  to 
1^  Vangiones,  the  Tribokians,  the  Nemetians,  the  Ubians,  and  Batavians,  ail  or 
whom  he  dedaxes  to  be  of  undoubtedly  German  blood.  {Oermaniay  xxviii.  and 
TTJx.)  C«nr*s  "Gallia"  aleo  was  only  a  geograplucal,  not  an  ethnological,. 
designation.    It  comprised  Keltic,  Germanic,  and  Iberian  (or  Basque)  races. 
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Finnic  Gulf,  we  come  upon  such  a 
picture  of  Teutonic  life  as  formed 
^  striking  contrast  to  the  customs 
and  the  morality  of  degenerate 
^me.  The  Eoman  historian  did 
not,  as  has  sometimes  been  sus- 
pectedy  give  too  hi^h  a  colouring 
"to  his  picture  with  a  political 
object,  whoever  reads  his  **  Ger- 
mania  "  carefully,  will  find  that  he 
•spoke  strongly,  even  with  satirical 

J)ungency,  of  some  of  oui*  fore- 
athers'  faults.  All  the  more  trust- 
worthy are  his  accounts  of  the 
purity  of  life  which  otherwise 
•characterised  the  ancient  Germans. 
Tacitus  found  them  truthful, 
hospitable,  brave,  chaste;  loving 
'And  respectful  towards  woman- 
kind to  such  a  degree  that  some- 
thing sacred  and  prophetic  {sanc- 
tum aliquid  ei  provtdum)  was  said, 
among  them,  to  attach  to  women. 
He  describes  those  simple  warriors 
as  monogamous;  fond  of  their 
^families  ;  devoted  to  their  kith  and 
kin ;  f  ai^f  ul  to  promises  and  oaths, 
'even  when,  having  gambled  away 
their  personal  fre^om  in  the  ex- 
citement of  a  carousal,  they  were 
/to  surrender  themselves  into  bon- 
•xlage.  To  their  menials — ^Tacitus 
says — ^they  were  kind,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  formal  laws.  They 
shewed  themselves  jealous  of  their 
l)ublic  liberties,  and  lovers  of 
equality  at  least  to  this  extent, 
that  the  children  of  bond  and  free 
grew  up  together,  without  any  line 
•of  social  division.  They  were 
simple  in  their  tastes ;  enemies  of 
all  usurious  practices ;  sociable 
*even  to  excess ;  guileless  and  open- 
hearted,  though  of  wrathful  temper 
when  their  blood  had  been  roused 
1>y  high  words  after  copious 
libations;  strong  in  the  face  of 
« death ;  and  mindful  of  the  maxims 
of  honour  under  all  circumstances. 
Speaking  of  the  destruction  of 


60,000  Bructerians  by  fellow 
Germans,  Tacitus  gleeftdly  adds 
that  ' '  they  fell,  not  by  the  Roman 
sword  and  spear,  but,  to  the  de- 
light of  our  eyes,  in  our  very 
presence."  He  further  expresses 
a  hope  that  "  this  hatred  and  dis- 
cord among  our  foes  may  last  for 
ever."  With  such  wowis  of  his 
before  us,  it  can  certainly  not  be 
said  that  he  was  over-friendly  to 
the  Germanic  race.  He  simply 
described  what  he  heard,  and  per- 
haps saw.  His  book  goes  far  to 
prove  that  moral  ideas  of  no  little 
value  were  deeply  engrained  in 
those  valiant  defenders  of  their 
fatherland  against  the  univerBal 
dominion  of  Rome. 

IV. 

Nothing  has  been  preeerved  in 
the  shape  of  sayings  or  maxims 
for  life^  conduct  of  the  heathen 
Germans.  Their  ethic  notions  can 
only  be  judged  from  the  practical 
outcome.  Still,  when  we  see  a 
people  living  in  regular  settle- 
ments, as  the  Germans  of  Tacitus' 
time  did;  tilling  the  soil  and 
rearing  cattle  ;  acquainted  with 
the  arts  of  weaving  and  of  metal 
manufacture ;  having  cleariy  framed 
political  and  social  institutions  of 
their  own ;  and  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  a  standard  of  morahty 
which  strikes  a  careful  observer 
and  distinguished  writer  from  their 
enemies'  ranks :  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  a  people 
must  also  have  possessed  clearly 
defined  rules  of  life. 

Our  sources  being  silent  on  this 
point,  we  have  to  turn  to  the  grand 
old  Northern  Scripture;  collected 
nearly  a  thousand  years  after 
Tacitus.  Now,  amonp  the  German 
tribes,  that  Roman  historian  redc- 
oneda  northern,  Scandinavian  race: 
the  Suiones,  or  Swedes.*    The  con- 
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tents  of  the  Edda  itself— more 
particularly  the  Sigurd  tale — can 
be  proved  to  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  either  of  direct  Qerman 
onjg;in,  the  very  scene  of  events 
being  laid  on  the  Bhine  ;  *  or  they 
are,  at  all  events,  the  common 
property  of  the  Norse  and  Oermau 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  race. 
Sigurd  is  a  "  Southern  " — ^that  is, 
a  German — chieftain.  He  delivers 
Brynhild,  or  Sigurdrif a,  from  her 
trance,  in  Fnmkish — that  is,  Ger- 
man— land.  German  men  {thyd- 
verikir  menn)  are  quoted,  in  the 
£dda,  as  sources  of  the  Sigurd 
story.  There  are,  in  it,  many  more 
allusions  of  this  kind  to  Germany 
proper.  In  fact,  we  possess,  in 
that  noble  Northern  Scripture,  the 
Icelandic  version  of  the  Teutonic 
view  of  the  universe,  and  of  the 
cycle  of  gods  and  heroes  whose 
images  are  originally  a  poetic 
interpretation  of  nature.  Troiii 
the  £dda  we  are,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  make  a  retrospective  con- 
clusion, at  least  in  a  general  sense, 
as  to  early  Geruian  maxims  of 
life. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Edda  is,  beyond  question,  the  bat- 
tle spirit.  That  spirit  flashes 
through  its  Hero  Songs  as  well  as 
its  Creation  Stories,  and  Divine 
Hymns.  Not  only  does  the  ber- 
serk tone  pervade  the  encounters 
between  the  race  of  Giants  and  the 
circle  of  Gods.  It  also  fills,  with 
its  tumult,  the  Germanic  Paradise. 
And  again  it  breaks  forth,  in  a 
tremendous  eata8tiH>phe,  during 
the  Twilight  of  Gods— which, 
however,  will  lead  to  a  reign  of 
peace  and  bliss,  withKight  avenged 
and  Justice  triumphant. 

But  with  all  its  weird  and 
gloomy  descriptioos,  there  are  pas- 
sages, in  the  £dda,  full  of  tender 
and  delicate  feeling,  which  could 


only  come  out  of  hearts  capable  of 
great  goodness.  We  certainly 
need  not  set  too  high  a  value  upon, 
the  ethics  of  the  much  fightmff, 
much  carousing  Norse  race  of  old. 
Their  fierce  energy  was  fed  by 
an  exuberance  of  animal  spirits. 
Their  strong  deeds  do  not  always 
bear  close  mspection.  Yet,  the 
beautiful  Balder  myth  alone  ia 
enough  to  prove  that  they,  too,  had 
clear  ethic  conceptions,  even  of  a 
sublime  character;  and  that  they 
looked  forward  to  the  final  over- 
throw of  Evil  and  the  idtimato 
triumph  of  Bight 

There  are  some  maxims  in  the- 
Edda  utterly  at  variance  with  our 
ways  of  thinking  and  feeling.  At 
the  same  time  ^ere  are  others — 
and  they  form  by  far  the  great 
majority— containing  moral  tenets 
of  considerable  beauty,  and  viewa 
about  liuman  nature  embodying 
deep  observation.  We  find  them 
mainly  in  the  Lay  of  the  High 
One;  in  the  Lodfafnir's  Song, 
which  is  added  to  it ;  in  the  Song 
of  Sigurdrif  a ;  partly  also — ^but 
very  slightly  so — in  Odin's  BuDic 
Song,  and  in  Groans  Be-awakening. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  the  Germanic  Bules  of 
Life,  8o  far  as  they  have  been 
framed  in  special  sentences,  are 
not  given,  in  the  lays  referred  to, 
in  any  doctrinal  order.  Such  doc- 
trinal onlor  is  neither  to  be  found 
in  other  Scriptures.  I  think  it  is 
not  asserting  too  much  to  say  that 
a  heathen  Teutonic  children's  cate- 
chism, comprising  the  dogmas, 
must  once  have  existed — nay,  is 
still  partly  preserved  in  the  various 
nursery  ditties,  lullabies,  and 
dancing  rhymes  current  to  this 
day  all  over  Germany,  in  which 
the  traces  of  pagan  deities,  creation, 
stories,  and  general  views  about 
the  universe,  are  clearly  discemi- 
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ble.  In  a  similar  way,  it  is  not 
^ifHcnlt  to  suppose  that  a  kind  of 
proverbial  pnilosopliy  in  moral 
matters  was  once  taught  to  the 
rising  youth.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  certainly  find  in  the  Eddie 
•Songs  a  number  of  precepts,  em- 
bodying principles  of  a  somewhat 
higher  ethic  character ;  mixed  up, 
it  is  true,  with  common  counsels 
-of  a  prudential  kind. 

It  is  there  laid  down  that  the 
passions  of  mankind  stand  in  need 
of  a  curb,  which  we  shotdd  con- 
tinually strive  to  emploj' — that,  in 
dealing  with  our  fellow  men,  we 
ought  to  be  forbearing  towards 
the  failings  of  others,  modest  in 
our  own  behaviour — that  wo  should 
be  true  to  our  word  and  oath; 
faithful  in  love,  in  friendship,  and 
wedlock — that  we  should  shew 
reverence  to  the  aged,  kindness  to 
the  poor,  liberal  hospitality  to  the 
wayfarer  and  guest — ^that  we 
should  be  temperate  in  bodily 
enjoyments,  moderate  in  our  utter- 
ances, as  well  as  in  our  acts, 
especially  when  placed  in  the 
position  of  rulers — that  a  cheerful 
behaviour  should  mark  our  walk 
through  life — that  we  should  be 
devoted  to  our  kith  and  kin ; 
industrious  in  such  a  way  as  will 
make  a  man  independent;  and 
careful  of  our  public  duties — that 
we  should  have  courage  to  bear 
up  against  the  inevitable  Fate — 
and  give  a  proper,  respectful  treat- 
ment to  the  dead. 

This  is  not  a  complete  s^'stem  of 
morality,  but  we  can  draw  a  con- 
clusion from  it  as  to  the  ethic 
disposition  of  those  who  framed 
such  a  code  of  life.  In  the  most 
connected  form  these  maxims  are 
to  be  found  in  theHdva-mal,  or  Lay 
of  the  High  One,  in  which  Odin 
himself  is  supposed  to  speak. 
This  didactic  poem  has  not  inaptly 
been  compared  to  the  "Works 
and  Days,^'  that  are  attributed  to 


Heeiod.  Eightly  read,  die 
Hdva-mdl  only  brings  in  Odin  at  a 
few  places,  where  there  is  a  alight 
mythological  intercalation  betwe^i 
the  ethic  or  prudential  rules.  The 
text  at  large  is  free  from  all 
theological  admixture;  not  a  single 
deity  being  even  so  much  as  men- 
tioned. This  is  the  more  sur- 
prising because  it  took  a  Trinity  of 
Gods,  in  the  Northern  creed,  to 
create  the  first  human  pair  out  oi 
two  trees — ^the  ash  and  the  elm. 
As  the  Song  of  the  Prophetess 
says : — 

From  the  meeting  of  Gods  there  then 

went  forth 
Three  heavenly  rulers,  most  mighty 

and  fair  : 
On  the  shore  they  found  in  helpless 


Ask  and'Embla,  without  destiny  yet 

No  soul  these  had  yet;  nor  any  senses; 
No  blood  ;  no  motion  ;  nor  blooming 

colour. 
A  soul  Odin  gave  them;  Honir  gave 

senses ; 
Blood  gave     Lodur,    and     blooming 

colour. 

Evidently,  at  the  time  the 
Hava-mal  was  written,  man  had 
already  so  far  felt  himself  in- 
dependent from  this  complication 
of  divine  powers  that  was  said 
to  have  fashioned  him  into  form, 
as  to  set  up  an  ethic  system  of  his 
own,  without  any  reference  to 
them.  Only  Odin,  the  "Great 
Talker,'*  still  shews  his  face  in  a 
few  passages  of  the  Hdva-mal. 
The  Great  Talker  he  was  called, 
because  he  is  the  Ruler  of  the 
Winds — the  Voice  of  the  Air,  so 
to  say;  as  well  as  the  representative 
of  the  all-pervading  Spirit  of  the 
Universe,  whether  embodied  in 
Nature  at  large,  or  in  the  mind  of 
Man.  What  Odin  says,  Man  there- 
fore himself  says. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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MIDDLE   CLASS   DESTITUTION. 

No.  III. 
By  Alsaoee  Hay  Hill. 


We  have  in  our  two  preceding 
papers  toached  upon  some  of  the 
more  general  aspects  of  middle 
dass  destitution,  first  as  affecting 
men,  and  then  as  affecting  women, 
at  the  present  time.  Our  treat- 
ment was  purposely  in  rough  out- 
line rather  than  minute  detail ; 
the  facts  being,  in  our  opinion, 
sufficiently  obvious  to  render  this 
method  the  most  direct  for  arriving 
at  the  social  issues  involved.  The 
influence  of  existing  circimistanoes 
on  the  individuals  primarily  con- 
cerned has  naturally  first  attracted 
oar  attention  in  this  inquiry,  but 
if  the  traditions  of  the  present  and 
former  generations  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  succeeding  ones,  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  depth 
and  significance  of  the  problem 
before  us.  In  the  present  paper 
we  propose  to  direct  somewhat 
closer  attention  to  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  and  in  our  next  and 
concluding  one  we  shall  endeavour 
to  indicate  what  appear  to  us  the 
most  practicable  palliatives  and 
remedies.  Hitherto  we  have,  in 
our  consideration  of  middle  class 
destitution,  assumed  the  majority 
of  its  subjects  to  be  at  least  en- 
deavouring to  escape  from  its 
shadow  and  emerge  into  some 
form  of  active  and,  if  possible, 
^muneraitive  life.  But  it  is  a 
representative  and  highly  signifi- 
<»nt  fact  that  there  is  now  a  very 


lar^e  section  of  society  which  has 
dehberately  settled  down  to  a  sort 
of  semi-starvation  existence,  euphe- 
mistically called  "  living  od  tneir 
means,"  and  from  which  appa- 
rently they  neither  expect  or  desire 
any  very  obvious  departure.  Every 
suburb  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the 
outskirts  of  most  provincial  towns 
will  furnish  innumerable  types 
of  the  class  we  now  refer  to, 
and  our  own  experience  of  the 
listless  beings  of  which  it  is 
chiefly  composed,  leads  us  to  doubt 
whether  many  have  as  yet  formu- 
lated any  theory  of  their  own  or 
their  children's  future.  We  have 
touched  earlier  in  these  papers  on 
the  vast  hordes  of  now  unemployed 
professional  men,  whether  from 
the  army,  the  navy,  or  the  bar, 
who  are  ever  in  the  attitude  of 
looking  for  something  to  do  and 
never  finding  it.  But  in  addition 
to  this  surplus  and  too  frequently 
demoralised  remnant  of  the  pro- 
fessions, for  whom  no  active  work 
is  likely  to  be  devised  at  all  within 
the  range  of  their  small  actual 
experience,  there  has  also  been 
accumulating  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  more  particularly 
during  the  two  years  of  special 
depression  through  which  the 
great  industries  have  passed,  a 
huge  mass  of  half-commercialised 
individuals  who,  in  very  brisk  times, 
have  been  able  to  flo3,t  fairly  well 
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on  the  rising  tide,  but  now  find  it 
difficult,  if  not  indeed  impossible, 
to  keep  any  place  at  all  at  the  ebb. 
The  great  and  almost  miraculously 
created  industrial  centres,  such  as 
Middlesborough,  Barrow-in-Fur- 
uess,  and  Burton,  have,  in  a  g^eat 
measure,  created  this  plethora  of 
what,  for  want  of  a  more  im- 
mediately scientific  definition,  we 
mu&t  designate  as  the  ''  Gentle- 
men-Commei'cials."  Most  of  the 
members  of  this  now  super-abun- 
dant class  would,  no  doubt,  in- 
dignantly repudiate  the  idea  of 
being  ranked  with  the  ordinary 
commercial  travellers,  or  bagmen, 
as  they  would  themselves  con- 
temptuously call  them.  Never- 
theless, bagmen  they  essentially 
are,  but  too  frequently  without  the 
special  knowledge  which  certainly 
makes  the  commercial  traveller 
an  instructive  if  not  at  all  times 
an  agreeable  companion,  wherever 
he  may  be.  Iron,  coal,  wine,  and 
beer  are  the  elements  which  have 
most  largely  contributed  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  section  of  middle 
class  destitutes  whose  condition 
we  are  now  considering.  In  periods 
of  exceptional  prosperity  agents 
and  travellers  have  been  multi- 
plied out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  permanent  requirements  of 
the  interests  represented,  and  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequence 
is  a  number  of  unemployed  persons, 
with  that  little  knowledge  which 
is  certainly  useless,  if  not  danger- 
ous, when  the  temporary  demand 
has  passed  away.  Some  of  these 
persons,  with  rather  more  enter- 
prise than  their  brethren,  have 
tried  their  fortunes  in  the  new 
commercial  oolonies  of  the 
Western  world,  but  not,  as  far  as 
our  experience  has  been  able  to 
ascertain,  with  any  signal  success. 
They  have,  in  fact,  not  come 
sufficiently  out  of  the  traditional 
trammels  of  our  middle  class 
respectability  to  get  on  in  com- 


munities where  ''all  things  by 
tm*ns  and  nothing  long"  may  be 
the  only  condition  of  immediate 
progress.  Farming  in  Colorado, 
and  rancking  in  Texas  have 
been  taken  up  vigorously  by 
a  few  adventurous  spirits,  some 
of  whom  have  succeeded  fairly 
well,  but  these  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  a  small  body 
of  pioneers  who  have  left  little 
appreciable  mark,  except  in  the 
way  of  example,  on  the  rear  ranks 
of  the  huge  army  from  which  they 
have  come  out.  "We  touched  ca- 
sually on  the  gentlemen-destitutes 
in  our  first  paper ;  but  many  and 
terrible  tru&s  might  be  written 
on  the  subject  if  we  cared  to  de- 
tail even  our  own  experiences  with 
this  class  of  unfortunates.  Per- 
haps the  multiplication  of  cheap 
speculative  clubs  has  done  some- 
thing to  throw  a  fictitious  glamour 
of  outward  respectability  on  a  body 
of  persons  who  would  otherwise 
be  hopelessly  threadbare  and  for- 
lorn, so  far  as  the  commonest  social 
comforts  are  concerned ;  but  even 
the  best  co-operative  organisation 
cannot  save  them  from  the  pangs  of 
a  penury  which  only  a  well  educated 
gentleman  can  appreciate  in  its 
fulness  and  intensity.  Sons  of 
dergj-men,  and  other  professional 
men  are,  to  our  knowledge,  iu 
many  cases  only  too  eager  to  clutch 
at  the  wages  of  an  errand  boy, 
but  not  having  the  readiness  and 
adaptability  of  the  young  Lon- 
doner are  not  so  acceptable  to  most 
employers  as  their  younger  brother 
from  the  gutter  or  garret  A  few 
employers,  bolder  than  the  rest, 
have  made  the  experiment  of 
**  gentlemen-helps,"  and  in  one 
instance  within  our  own  immediate 
knowledge,  with  considerable  suc- 
cess ;  but  in  view  of  the  enormous 
nimiber  of  trained  male  servants 
who  have  been  thrown  on  the 
market  by  the  ebb-tide  of  national 
prosperity  through  which  we  have 
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reoenUj  been  passing,  we  do  not 
anticipate  that  any  extension  of 
Mrs.  Crawshay's  interestin^experi- 
ment  in  a  male  direction  ib  lucely 
to  take  place.  With  a  system  of 
fagging  still  existent  at  our 
most  anstocratio  public  schools, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  na- 
ture of  thiDes  why  more  should 
not  make  the  experiment  than 
have  as  yet  done  so,  and  if 
somewhat  more  of  the  Words- 
worthian  attitude  of  plain  Hying 
and  high  thinking  could  thereby 
be  introduced  into  modem  society, 
we  might  well  con^atulate  our- 
selves on  the  infusion  of  a  few 
properly  called  '^  gentlemen's 
gentlemen"  into  our  upper  class 
Knglish  households.  It  has  been 
sugg^ested  in  a  recent  essay  in  a 
contemporary  magazine  (the  Com- 
hiU,  for  March)  that  the  '*  decay  of 
fine  manners "  is  becoming  more 
and  more  obvious  in  our  modem 
life.  Probably  nothing  would  do 
more  to  reinstate  this  element  of 
national  health  and  dignity  than 
the  practical  recognition  of  the 
fact  tbat  any  service  done  in  a  true 
spirit,  whether  by  one  from  the 
hall,  the  parsonage,  or  the  cottage, 
is  honourable  a&ke  to  him  that 

S'ves  and  to  him  that  takes, 
tie  manners  of  the  shopkeeper 
and  the  flunkey,  using  the  latter 
as  descriptive  of  the  superfluous 
attendants  who  are  now  so  charac- 
teristic of  our  richer  households, 
are  too  painfully  akin  in  servility 
and  sleekness.  Even  the  possibility 
of  an  invasion  from  higher 
circles,  acting  under  the  great  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  mieht  do 
sometmng  to  improve  bou  the 
morals  and  the  manners  of  con- 
ventional flunkeydom ;  and  without 
making  any  direct  recommendation 
on  the  subject,  or  pretending  for 
a  moment  that  any  large  remedy 
for  middle  class  destitution  is  to 
be  found  in  this  direction,  we  have 
thought  it  sufficiently  suggestive 


to  warrant  an  allusion  in  pass- 
ing. It  should  be  remembered 
that  there  is  no  positive  super- 
abundance of  good  constructive 
hands  at  the  present  time,  other- 
wise strikes  and  lock-outs  would  be 
matters  of  hours  instead,  as  has 
recently  been  the  case,  of  weeks 
and  months;  and  if  the  ranks 
of  the  best  class  of  our  male 
domestic  servants  be  carefully 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  recrmting  ground  has  been 
the  country  cottage  and  smaller 
farmstead.  In  somewhat  different 
forms  of  service,  such  as  those 
associated  with  the  great  and 
growing  system  of  railways,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  need  for 
a  hiffher  class  of  mind  has  been 
contmually  expressed,  whilst  the 
telegraph  departments  of  the  same 
industry  have  already  begun  to 
absorb,  with  ereat  advantage  to 
all  concerned,  a  considerable 
number  of  educated  women.  For 
some  time  to  come,  however,  we 
fear  that  precision  and  punctuality 
will  not  be  discovered  as  the 
characteristics  of  the  middle  class 
destitutes,  and  without  at  least  an 
elementary  recognition  of  these 
qualities,  success  in  this  depart- 
ment of  work  would  be  obviously 
impossible.  In  this  connection  the 
horrible  threat  of  a  young  West- 
End  ne'er-do-weel  who  came  under 
our  own  notice,  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  positively  go  as  an 
onmibus  conauctor  and  pass  daily 
the  house  of  his  distracted  parents, 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  mention. 
The  fact  of  this  threat  beinff  re- 
called with  horror  by  one  of  the 
parents,  bv  whom  we  were  con- 
sulted on  the  subject,  is,  we  fear, 
in  itself  a  sufficient  answer  to  any 
expectation  that  the  proverbial 
disbonesty  of  the  tramway  or 
bus-man  is  likely  to  be  suddenly 
superseded  by  the  courtesy  of  our 
superfluous  Chesterfields.  The 
same  observation  applies  equally 
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to  the  probability  of  our  police 
forces  being  largely  recruited,  as 
some  have  ventured  to  suggest, 
from  the  middle  classes,  though, 
with  illogicality  so  common  to 
their  kind,  a  large  number  of  our 
middle  class  destitutes  are  willing 
enough  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
Cape  mounted  police,  at  rates  of 
pay  not  very  vastly  superior  to 
those  of  the  private  soldier  at 
home.  Perhaps  under  cover  of 
the  fanatic  patriotism,  falsely  so- 
called,  which  has  recently 
manifested  itself  amongst  Cabi- 
net ministers  and  music-hall 
singers,  a  larger  proportion  of 
our  present  constituency  might 
be  willing  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  army,  but  the  same 
artificial  standard  of  habits  and 
expenses  which  has  interfered  with 
the  acceptance  of  other  equally 
honourable  forms  of  service  would 
doubtless  interfere,  and  prevent 
any  future  army  of  the  English 
people  being  largely  recruited  from 
our  middle  class.  As  we  indicated 
in  our  first  paper,  the  openings 
afforded  by  the  holding  of  Her 
Majesty's  commission,  whether  in 
the  army  or  navy,  are  already 
overcrowded,  and  could  under  no 
circumstances  afford  any  adequate 
outlet  for  the  broad  stream  of 
applicants  which  is  continually 
flooding  every  comer  of  the  labour 
market.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  some  that  co-operative  house- 
keeping on  a  large  scfile,  which  in 
a  certain  sense  might  educate  the 
ordinary  gentleman  to  the  methods 
of  barrack  life,  woidd,  by  the 
economies  which  it  would  involve, 
go  far  to  solve  the  problem  of 
making  both  ends  meet  which  is 
set  daily  before  the  eyes  of  our 
distressed  middle  class.  But  as 
far  as  the  experiments  have  as  yet 
been  carried,  we  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  that  any  obvious  ten- 
dency to  "the  plain  living  and 
high  thinking  "  of  which  we  were 


recently  speaking,  has  been  de- 
veloped. On  the  contrary,  the 
general  complaint  appears  to  be 
that  the  service  is  as  high  as  the 
stories  through  which  the  co- 
operative bachelor  has  to  travel 
in  his  lift  to  the  fuller  life  pro- 
mised him  by  associated  homes. 
The  cookery  is  also,  if  we  are  not 
greatly  misinformed,  on  a  level 
with  the  service  and  the  flats. 

Not  much,  again,  is,  we  think, 
to  be  expected  from  the  sesthetic 
Harry  and  Hodge  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
latest  Utopia,  the  St.  George's 
Society.  Mending  a  road  on  the 
banks  of  the  Isis,  and  making  a 
new  one  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  are  two  very  different 
operations;  and  out  of  sight  of 
the  great  taskmaster's  eye,  we 
suspect  the  most  enthusiastic  m^n- 
ber  of  the  new  fraternity  will 
hardly  do  his  day's  work  to  the 
satisfaction  of  one  of  Mr.  Brassey's 
typical  gangers,  whose  words  and 
ways  would  be  foimd  far  re- 
moved from  the  delicate  utterances 
and  dainty  aspirations  of  the 
**Fors  Clavigera."  Ambition  will 
have  to  be  made  of  sterner  stuff 
than  the  flannel  waistcoats  of 
Oxford  undergraduates,  or  the 
ribbon  and  rose-bud  procession  of 
a  pastoral  Elysium.  It  may  be 
that  colonisation  in  some  associa- 
tive form  may  hereafter  be  amongst 
the  most  powerful  levers  for  raising 
the  present  dead-weight  of  middle 
class  destitution  ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose such  institutions  as  the  Crystal 
I^alace  School  of  Engineering,  and 
the  workshops  of  King's  Ck>Uege 
will  do  more  in  a  single  term  thaua 
a  cycle  in  the  Society  of  St.  George. 
As  yet  there  are  few  signs  of 
any  extensive  swarming  from  the 
home-hive,  crowded  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  and  some  more 
practical  Wakefield  than  the 
philosopher  of  Coniston  will  have 
to  be  found  if  any  serious  ex- 
periment in  middle  class  emigratioA 
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is  shewn  to  be  urgent.  Perhaps 
the  more  effectu^  organisation 
and  application  of  afi;riciiltural 
labour  in  England,  under  **  Cap- 
tains of  Industry  "  recruited  from 
the  middle  class,  may  eyen  now 
afford  a  more  immediate  training 
for  our  younger  sons  and  destitute 
gentlemen,  than  the  sheep-walks 
of  Aiistralia,  or  the  virgin  prairies 
of  the  Far  West.  At  any  rate,  the 
introduction  of  higher  intelligence 
into  home  farming  operations,  and 
the  extension  of  the  manufacturing 
spirit  in  rural  districts,  seem  to  us 
to  offer  some  hope  of  reward  to 
those  who  would  resolutely  set 
themselves  to  the  work,  and  be 
content  to  take  the  market  value 
for  so  doing.  We  do  not  presume 
to  offer  this  again  as  any  sub- 
stantial remedy  for  the  state  of 
things  to  which  this  series  of 
papers  has  directed  attention. 
We  are  content  to  mention  it,  as 
having,  to  our  mind,  some  germs  of 


profitable  development  under  the 
peculiar  circimistances  in  which 
society  in  England  is  now  placed. 
In  our  next  and  concluding  num* 
ber,  we  shall  endeavour  to  indicate, 
and  stiU  only  in  broad  outline,  in 
what  way  we  think  this  middle 
class  destitution,  whether  as  it 
affects  men  or  women,  can  be 
radicaUy  treated  and  relieved,  and 
we  are  fully  conscious  that  if  we 
are  to  avoid  the  worst  form  of 
quackery,  that,  namely,  which  has 
a  pill  or  potion  for  the  deep- 
seated  diseases  of  our  modem 
society,  any  remedies  that  are 
suggested  must  be  as  simple  as 
they  are  strong.  We  are,  tinder 
any  circumstances,  convinced  that 
a  pinch  of  common  sense  is  worth 
a  pound  of  sentimentality,  and  in 
that  conviction  we  shall  approach 
the  most  difficult,  and  indeed  the 
crucial  portion  of  the  task  we  have 
undertaken. 
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THE    OTHER    HALF. 

Continued  from  page  289. 
Part  H. 


Bbfobb  passing  from  the  tradi- 
tional lore  relating  to  our  subject 
that  was  extant  in  the  time  of 
Hato,  to  investigate  the  eyidence 
to  be  found  in  the  Christian  ar- 
chives, we  may  point  out  an 
instance  of  the  doctrine  of  com- 
pletion, as  it  appears  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  religion  with  which 
the  Hebrews  came  in  contact  in 
Babylon. 

The  standard  copy  of  the 
scriptures  of  the  Magi  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire  with  the 
palace  of  Persepolis,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  other 
ravages  having  come  upon  them, 
a  few  fra^ents  only  of  the 
ancient  writmgs  survive,  so  far  as 
is  known. 

Tho0e  from  which  we  quote  are 
later  compilations,  but  though 
posterior  in  date  to  our  era,  are 
considered  to  be  essentially  based 
upon  earlier  works.  The  general 
Hazdayasnian  doctrine  is  that 
every  created  being  possesses  a 
epiritual  counterpart,  as  may  be 
aeen  from  i^e  following  passages: 
"For  every  single  body  is  apparent 
its  own  single  counterpart  spirit 
of  alike  nature."  (Mainyo-i-Khard. 
zlix.)  ''In  wisdom  he  is  the 
more  complete,  who  is  able  to 
deliver  that  which  is  his  own 
floul.'*  {ih.  xxxix.)  The  conception 
i-i  of  a  Bpiritual  affiinity  which  re- 
pr<)Bent9  each  created  beins'  in  the 
aii^^elic  world.  ''  In  the  end  of  the 


world  are  death  and  disappearance; 
and  in  the  end  of  the  spirit,  that 
which  is  a  soul  of  the  pious  is 
undecaying,  and  immortal,  and 
unafflicted,  and  full  of  glory,  and 
full  of  enjoyment,  for  ever  and 
everlasting,  with  the  heavenly 
beings  and  immortal  benefactors, 
and  the  spiritual  counterparts  of 
the  pious."  (ih.  xl.)  The  union 
with  the  cotinterpart  is  represented 
as  being  so  close,  that  it  some^ 
times  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
spiritual  half  does  not  typify  the 
man's  own  better  nature  rather 
than  a  separate  entity,  however 
sympathetic.  Dr.  Haug,  the  great 
student  of  Parsi  literature,  regards 
this  spiritual  complement  as  "  the 
better  half  of  the  soul,  its  invisible 
root  and  counterpart." 

The  following  oeautiful  account 
is  found  with  slight  variations  in 
several  of  the  Parsi  books,  being 
represented  as  obtained  by  a 
messenger  to  the  spirits  in  a  long^ 
trance  induced  by  Soma-juice. 
The  soul  of  the  good  man,  after 
the  death  of  the  body,  on  taking 
the  first  footstep  with  the  good 
thought,  the  second  with  the  good 
word,  and  the  third  with  the  good 
deed,  in  the  direction  of  the 
heavenly  regions,  finds  the  narrow 
bridge  of  passage  widen,  and 
advances  in  the  third  dawn,  amid 
fragrant  breezes,  into  the  spiritual 
world.  And  there  meets  him  "  his^ 
own  religion  and  his  own  deeds,  in. 
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the  graceful  form  of  a  damsel,  as 
«  beautiful  appearance,  that  is, 
;grown  up  in  virtue  ....  and  the 
eoul  of  tnepious  asked  that  damsel 
thus :  *  Who  art  thou  ?  and  what 
person  art  thou?  than  whom,  in 
the  world  of  the  living,  any  damsel 
more  elegant,  and  of  more  beauti- 
ful body  than  thine,  was  never 
seen  by  me.'  To  him  replied  she 
who  was  his  own  religion  and  his 
own  deeds,  thus : '  I  am  thy  actions, 

0  youth  of  good  thoughts,  of  good 
words,  of  good  deeds,  of  good 
religion.  It  is  on  account  of  thy 
will  and  actions,  that  I  am  as  great 
and  good  and  sweet-scented  and 
triumphant  and  undistressed  as 
appears  to  thee   ....   Though 

1  have  been  stout,  I  am  made 
stouter  through  thee  ;  and  though  I 
have  been  virtuous,  I  am  made  more 
virtuous  through  thee ;  and  though 
I  bave  been  worthy,  I  am  made 
more  worthy  through  thee;  and 
though  I  hiEive  been  seated  on  a 
resplendent  throne,  I  am  seated 
more  resplendently  through  thee ; 
and  though  I  have  been  exalted,  I 
am  made  more  exalted  through 
thee ;  through  these  good  thoughts 
and  good  words  and  good  deeds 
which  thou  practisedst."  (Arda 
Vlrii  iv.)  As  she  appears  to  him, 
so  he  appears  to  her;  but  never- 
theless it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  are  supposed  to  be 
separate  entities  or  not.  As  she  is 
represented  as  speaking  of  a  vir- 
tuous existence  of  her  own  which 
is  not  wholly  consequent  upon 
his  virtue,  though  enhanced  there- 
by, it  would  seem  on  the  whole  that 
she  is  regarded  as  something  more 


individual  than  a  mere  result  of 
himself,  and  indeed  as  a  true  coun- 
terpart. The  Huri,  or  celestial  vir- 
gin, of  the  Mohammedan  paradise 
IS  considered  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  beautiful  maid  of  the 
Parsi  heaven ;  but  in  Mohamme- 
danism the  conception  was  allowed 
to  become  sensuaused.  Originally 
it  appears  to  have  been  that  of  a 
damsel  refraining  her  eyes  from 
any  but  her  destined  spouse,  of 
eqiial  age  with  her  husband,  and 
distinct  from  such  other  damsels  of 
paradise  as  may  not  be  regarded 
as  proper  Huris. 

The  train  of  thought  through 
which  we  have  been  led  will  per- 
haps enable  us  to  look  with 
interest  rather  than  with  the  im- 
patience with  which  what  is  imf  a- 
miliar  is  so  often  put  aside,  upon 
a  saying  attributed  to  Jesus,  and 
scarcely  at  all  known  among  the 
professed  followers  of  the  Master, 
because  it  happens  not  to  have 
been  included  in  the  received 
Canon. 

In  a  homily  considered  by  the 
best  authorities  to  date  from  an 
early  part  of  the  second  century  of 
our  era,  and  omtil  recently  known 
as  the  "Second  Epistle  of 
Clement"  of  Bome,  we  find  the 
following  words : — **  The  Lord 
himself  was  asked  bv  some  one, 
When  his  kingdom  should  come, 
and  he  said,  When  the  two  shdU  he 
<me,  and  the  external  ae  the  internal^ 
and  the  male  with  the  female^  neither 
male  nor  female.''^  * 

In  the  writings  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  also,  (Strom,  iii.  18) 
we  find  what  is  evidently  the  same 


*  Compare,  with  respect  to  this  heavenly  aooord  of  the  external  and  the  mter- 
nal,  iJw  beantifol  prayer  of  Socrates  (Plato,  Phasdr,  tr.  Jowett) : — "  Beloved  Pan, 
and  all  ye  other  (rods  who  hannt  this  place,  give  me  beanl^  in  the  inward  soul ;  and 
may  the  outward  and  inma/rd  man  be  at  one.  May  I  reckon  the  wise  to  be  the 
wealthy,  and  may  I  have  snch  a  quantity  of  gold  as  none  bnt  the  temperate  oaa 
carry.  Anything  more  7  That  prayer,  I  think,  is  enough  for  me. — Phadr,  Ask 
the  same  for  me,  for  friends  shomd  have  all  things  in  oommon. — Soe,  Let  ns  go/' 
The  familiar  parable  of  the  Cnp  or  of  the  Platter  will  ocoor  also  to  most  of  us. 
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saying: — ^'Cassian  says:  'When 
Salome  asked  when  those  things 
of  which  she  was  asking  should  be 
known,  the  Lord  said :  Whensoever 
y9  shall  have  trampled  doum  the  gar- 
ment  of  shame,  and  whensoever  the  two 
are  become  one,  and  the  male  with  the 
female,  neither  male  nor  female,^ " 
This  dictum  we  have  not  in  the 
four  Gospels  handed  down  to  us, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  a  quotation 
from  the  GK>8pel  "  Accordm^  to  the 
Egyptians,"  which  is  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments. 

I  here  is  yet  another  passage  in 
the  same  train  quoted  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii.  6): — 
"  *  When  Sidome  asked,  How  long 
shall  death  have  power? ' — ^not  with 
a  view  of  life  as  bad  and  of  crea- 
tion as  evil,  the  Lord  replied,  *  So 
long  as  ye  women  bearcnildren.' " 

Death,  we  may  understand,  is 
not  an  evil  thing :  it  is  the  cor- 
relate of  birth  in  a  physical  plane. 
So  long  as  men  come  hither  by 
birth,  they  must  go  hence  by  death. 
As  Dr.  Lightfoot  clearly  puts  it, 
"these  words  seem  to  mean  no- 
thing more  than  so  long  as  the 
human  race  shall  be  propagated." 

On  this  answer  being  gi^6i^> 
which  really  might  contain  a  sus- 
picion of  ironicid  humour,  the  fact 
it  inculcates  being  so  self-evident, 
Salome  points,  perhaps  with  some 
self-satisfaction,  to  her  own  child- 
less case.  But,  *^  when  Salome 
said,  I  did  well  then  in  not 
bearing  children,  the  Lord  replied 
saying.  Eat  every  herb ;  but  that 
which  contains  bitterness  [the 
warning  is]  thou  should'st  not 
eat."  If  there  is  a  double  mean- 
ing here,  we  may  thus  speculate 
on  it  Taking  the  observation  in 
a  general  spiritual  sense,  the  inner 
meaning  looks  like  aoorrespond- 
enoe  of  the  story  of  the  Fall.  Eat 
all  the  fruits  of  life,  but  if  you 
choose  to  eat  the  tree  of  the  bitter 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and 
sever  yourself  from   the    Divine 


Breast  and  innocence  thereby,  you 
must  accept  the  consequence  in  its 
integrity  ;  it  is  death,  or  what, 
viewed  in  the  old  mystic  manner, 
is  the  same,  the  corporeal  condi- 
tion of  existence  ;  with  its  bitter 
salutary  teachings,  its  tempo- 
rary remoteness  Irom  God,  and 
slow,  eventual,  splendid  return  to- 
Paradise.  This  applies  to  us  all. 
The  more  evident  meaning  of  tiie 
saying  might  be,  Once  in  the 
world,  all  its  fruits  are  good  to 
eat  save  such  as  may  be  found 
bitter.  In  the  absence  of  the 
sympathies  of  union,  in  childless- 
ness and  chill,  therein  may  be  the 
bitter  root;  or  it  may  be  in  an 
unhappy  marriage  {pikrogamos  is 
Homeric)  that  the  painful  portion 
is  found.  All  must  choose  amoog 
these  herbs  of  life  for  themselves, 
and  judge  for  themselves ;  no 
other  soxu  can  perform  such  func- 
tion for  any.  Jesus  distinctly 
declined  to  be  a  judge  or  a  divider 
in  despite  of  the  conscience  and 
responsibility  of  man,  whose  power 
is  to  become  a  priest  for  himself. 
The  saying  is  aU^ed  to  be  of  an 
Encratito  or  hyper-ascetic  tendency, 
discouraging  marriage,  but  Light- 
foot  wiswy  observes,  "It  appears 
to  me  to  admit  of  a  very  different 
interpretation . '  * 

If  Jesus  uttered  the  saying 
quoted  upon  the  two  becoming 
one,  we  have  the  highest  spirituiu 
authority  known  to  our  world 
testifying  to  the  fact  of  angelhood 
[that  is  to  say,  bi-unity  or  perfect 
marriage]  being  a  vital  condition 
of  the  realised  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  what  reason  is  there  for 
supposing  that  these  oracular  and 
esotoric  utterances  ever  proceeded 
from  the  mouth  of  the  great  Para- 
bolist?  A  very  strai^  one! — 
they  have  been  entirely  misunder- 
stood, and  in  different  wavs,  by 
every  person  that  has  aided  in 
their  preservation.  Where  a  say- 
ing is  miscomprehended  by  its  tra- 
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ditioners—'* heretics'*  and  Church 
Fathers  alike — it  is  in  tlie  highest 
degree  unlikely  that  among  them 
should  be  found  its  originator.  A 
parable  is  the  true  magic  casket ; 
Its  crystal  form  holds  distilled 
thought,  yielding  clear  liquid 
drops  to  the  lips  that  touch  it  with 
the  pure  glow  of  earnest  sym- 
pathy ;  responding  gladly  with  its 
message  of  inner  meaning  to  the 
nund  that  evokes  it  by  the  right 
of  a  sufficient  status  of  develop- 
ment to  make  the  drops  good  for 
the  thirst.  To  the  unmeditative 
mind,  the  thankless  heart ;  to  the 
perceptions  dulled  by  low  and  evil 
life;  to  the  passion  of  prejudice, 
or  the  fanatic's  frantic  endeavour, 
the  secret  is  undisclosed ;  and  even 
if  the  casket  should  be  broken,  no 
sparkling  ichor  is  found  within, 
but  an  impenetrable  stoniness  only. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to 
generate  these  crystal  forms,  and 
when  we  find  one  almost  intact, 
and  by  proper  study  (possible  now 
that  the  Scriptures  of  so  many 
nations  are  opened)  are  enabled  to 
euess  at  its  meaning,  we  may 
nurly  conclude  that  it  did  not 
originate  with  temporary  posses- 
sors for  whom  that  meaning  was 
obscure,  and  whose  office  has  been 
merely  to  find  a  safe  treasury  for 
the  gem. 

We  will  glance  at  some  of  the 
interpretations  that  have  been 
hazarded. 

The  earliest  commentator  is  the 
Ancient  Homilist  himself,  in  the 
book  known  as  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Clement.  He  speaks  just  like 
an  ordinary  ignorant  sermoniser, 
in  what  is  called  **  improving  "  a 
subject.  The  manuscript  contain- 
ing his  words  was  found  only  two 
years  ago ;  they  are  ingenious  and 
not  wholly  without  suggestiveness : 
— "  Now  the  two  are  onsy  when  we 
speak  truth  among  ourselves,  and 
in  two  bodies  there  shall  be  one 
soul  without  dissimulation.  And  by 


the  outside  as  the  inside  he  meaneth 
tliis :  by  the  inside  he  meaneth  the 
soul  and  by  the  outside  the  body. 
Therefore,  in  like  manner  as  thy 
body  appeareth,  so  also  let  thy 
soul  be  manifest  in  its  good  works. 
And  by  the  male  with  the  female^ 
neither  male  nor  f&male^  he  meaneth 
this :  that  a  brother  seeing  a  sister 
should  have  no  thought  of  her  as  a 
female,  and  that  a  sister  seeing  a 
brother  should  not  have  any  thought 
of  him  as  of  a  male.  These  things 
if  ye  do,  saith  he,  the  kingdom  of 
my  Father  shall  come.''  So  much 
for  our  wise  Homilist ! 

Julius  Cassianus,  the  leader  of 
the  Docetse,  who  lived  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  of 
our  era,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Yalentinus,  is  named  as  citing  the 
passage  which  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria quotes.  He  is  one  of  those 
pseudo-religious  persons  who  when 
their  vision  begins  to  extend 
beyond  the  natural  world  must 
immediately  consider  it  vile  and 
themselves  not  of  it,  and  erect  a 
creed  upon  the  dogma  of  the  de- 
spicableness  of  matter,  instead  of 
making  as  pure  and  strong  and 
useful  as  may  be,  the  "body  of 
humiliation"  (Phil.  iii.  21). 
Instead  of  biding  their  time  within 
the  laws  of  the  state  into  which  it 
has  pleased  Gbd  to  call  them  for 
their  own  advantage  and  growth, 
they  leap  up  with  a  thin  and 
jejune  aspiration ;  and  from  a  false 
elevation  despise  the  fruitful  earth 
that  bears  seed  of  her  kind,  and  in 
so  doing  is  very  good.  Cassian 
apparently  takes  the  saying  of  Jesus 
as  praise  of  celibacy  or  eunuchism. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  then, 
with  his  leaning  towards  allegory, 
but  uncertain  insight  therein,  runs 
away  with  the  same  saying  into 
a  little  imagination  of  his  own : — 
"  He  (Cassian)  seems  to  me  to  be 
ignorant  that  the  male  appetence 
represents  anger,  and  the  female, 
lust ;  and  when  these  are  at  work, 
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there  follow  penitence  and  shame. 
When,  therefore,  a  man  gratifieth 
neither  his  anger  nor  his  lust, 
which  where  they  are  increased  by 
habit  and  evil  education,  over- 
shadow and  darken  the  reason,  but 
disperseth  the  mist  that  ariseth 
from  them,  and  is  touched  by  the 
shame  that  proceeds  from  penitence, 
and  uniteth  his  spirit  and  soul  in 
obedience  to  the  Word,  or  Reason ; 
then  as  Paul  said,  '  There  is  in  us 
neither  male  nor  female.'  "  This 
is  very  pretty  in  its  way,  but  it  is 
entirely  unscientific  and  unintelli- 
gent treatment  of  the  text. 

The  current  jud^ent  of  our  own 
time  on  this  saying  of  Jesus  is 
amusingly  characteristic  of  the 
superficisd  doctrinal  prejudices 
that  are  happily  now  gradually 
giving  way  before  a  wider  historic 
scope  and  a  more  earnest  and  in- 
quiring spirit.  We  will  not  say 
where  we  find  this  modem  verdict 
which  runs,  "  Of  course  no  one 
supposes  that  these  strange  ex- 
pressions were  ever  uttered  by 
Christ." 

Canon  lightf  oot,  who  is  at  least 
a  profound  scholar,  is  not  quite  so 
assured  in  negation.  He  says  ( *  *  S. 
Clement  of  Rome"  V—*  *  This  saying 
of  the  Egyptian  Gospel,  if  it  had 
any  historicied  basis  in  fact  (which 
may  be  doubted),  was  perhaps 
founded  on  some  utterance  of  our 
Lord's  similar  in  meaning  to  St. 
Paul's  '  there  is  not  male  or  female. ' 
(Gal.  iii.  28.)"  But  in  another 
place  he  pronounces  more  de- 
cidedly against  the  authenticity  of 
the  fragments : — "  The  mystical 
colouring  of  these  sayings  is  quite 
alien  to  the  character  of  our  lA^rd's 
utterances  as  reported  in  the 
authentic  Gospels,  though  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  Ghreco- 
Egyptian  speculation."  This  sen- 
tence, however,  forms  a  trebly 
unfortunate  argument:  first,  we 
presume  from  it  that  Dr.  Lightf  oot 
professes  to  understand  the  signi- 


fication of  the  strange  sayings  in 
question;  secondly,  he  speaks  of 
their  character  as  being  in  keeping 
with  Alexandrian  speculation, 
while  it  has  been  shewn  how  the 
Alexandrian  school,  represented  by 
Cassian  and  Clement,  as  well  as 
Rome  in  the  person  of  theHomilist, 
proved  its  miscomprehension  of 
them  by  mutually  exclusive 
explanations;  thirdly,  if  ''mystical 
colouring'*  is  a  depreciatory  ex- 
pression for  mystical  element, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  question 
whether  inner  and  mystic^  glow 
may  rightly  be  deemed  alien  to  the 
discourses  of  the  Master.  For  he 
indeed  affirmed  that  some  could 
imderstand  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  and  others  not ; 
and  that  parables  were  uttered 
because  there  were  people  pos- 
sessed only  of  a  conventional  sight 
and  hearing,  before  whom  it  was 
madness  to  throw  naked  pearls. 

A  parable  possesses  generally 
someming  at  least  of  what  may  be 
called  natural  meaning.  Light- 
foot's  interpretation  of  *'  when  the 
two  are  become  one"  as  "when 
peace  and  harmony  shall  reign," 
IS  not  a  strained  one,  but  advance 
a  good,  general,  popular,  and 
useful  sense ;  and  he  is  at  one 
here  with  the  Homilist,  while  his 
example  from  Seneca  (de  Lri.  iii.  8) 
is  quite  to  the  point  as  expres- 
sive of  the  opposite  to  such 
harmony :  —  '*  Non  iulit  Ckdiu$ 
adserUimtem  et  exclamami.  Die 
aUquid  contra,  ut  duo  simmV  But 
unfortunately  the  words  of  the 
apocryphal  parable  which  we  are 
analysing  are  not  descriptive  of 
two  but  of  "the  two." 

Lightfoot  does  not  appear  to 
conjecture  the  meaning  of  the  first 
clause  of  the  law  of  me  heavenly 
way,  the  condition  of  trampling 
down  the  garments  of  shame. 
Upon  the  words  "  when  the  twain 
shall  be  one,"  he  comments  thus: — 
**This    supposed    saying  of   our 
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Lord  was  interpreted  by  Julius 
Oassianusas  forbidding  marriage. 
Whether  this  was  its  true  bearing, 
we  cannot  judge,  as  the  whole 
context  and  the  character  of  this 
Gospel  are  not  sufficiently  known. 
It  might  haye  signified  no  more 
than  that  'in  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  there  is  neither  marrying 
nor  giving  in  marriage '  (Matt.  xxii. 
30),  or  that  the  distinctive  moral 
excellences  of  each  sex  shall  belong 
to  both  equally.'' 

But  this  is  to  be  anti-sexual, 
and  to  forget  that  as  the  terres- 
trial holds  ever  a  rudimentary  cor- 
respondence to  the  spiritual,  we 
have  both  the  analogue  and  clue 
to  this  oracular  saying  in  the 
familiar  formula  of  the  marriage 
of  our  present  plane,  '*they  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh." 

The  heavenly  condition,  that  the 
without  shall  be  as  the  within, 
Lightfoot  represents  as  being  ful- 
filled ''when  the  outside  cor- 
responds with  the  inside,  when 
men  appear  as  they  are,  when  there 
is  no  hypocrisy  or  deception." 
Truly  thus,  but  ne  does  not  seem 
aware,  or  he  would  surely  point  it 
out,  that  the  essential  difference 
betwtden  this  state  of  corporeity 
and  that  of  spiritusd  existence,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  this  we  have  the 
heredity  of  the  flesh  ever  clinging 
about  us,  with  its  habits  and  cor- 
ruptions held,  as  it  were,  in  or- 
ganic suspension ;  the  flesh  that 
IS  rarely  so  wrought  as  to  be 
more  than  partially  diaphanous  to 
-the  spirit.  The  outside  is  thus 
only  approximately  representative 
of  the  true  inner  self.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  in  the  spirit, 
that  which  forms  the  extemtu,  be 
it  for  weal  or  for  woe,  is  ons^s  own 
external,  and  gives  the  true  pre- 
sentment or  exact  picture  of  the 
inward  man. 

How  true  is  the  observation  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  that  Jesus  was 
''^  over    the    heads    of     all     his 


reporters !  "  A  saying  imperfectly 
understood  has  often,  in  the  redac- 
tion of  the  collections  familiar  to 
us,  been  linked  with  another  from 
some  apparent  and  external  resem- 
blance only  between  them,  while 
the  two  really  belong  to  entirely 
separate  trains  of  thought  or 
teaching.  Many  a  saying  that 
the  wiseacres  who  succeeded  the 
Apostles  could  make  nothing  of, 
has  probably  been  quietly  allowed 
to  vanish  from  the  collections. 
Luke,  a  late  editor  as  he  himself 
proclaims,  had  seen  several  such 
collections,  and  from  them  he 
gathers  much  that  the  earUer  com- 
pilers known  to  us  had  missed. 
With  some  poetic  vision  he  pro- 
bably had  eyes  for  jewels  to  wnose 
light  others  were  blind.  The 
sayings  we  have  quoted  came 
evidently  from  some  parabolic  seer ; 
we  have  proof  how  widely  they 
were  misunderstood ;  possibly  there 
was  a  consent  to  omit  them  from 
the  collections  of  the  little  Church, 
or  they  may  have  escaped  notice. 
They  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
equally  ignorant  but  heretical 
branch,  were  misunderstood  en- 
tirely, and  an  interpretation  having 
been  made  for  them  plausible 
enough  to  suit  the  leaders  of  the 
sect,  they  have  probably  remained 
untampered  with.  They  are  saved 
to  us  almost,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
accident. 

A  fatality  has  attended  the  best 
intentioned  words  on  this  most 
difficult  of  subjects.  In  the  Church 
that  professed  to  follow  Jesus,  there 
were  those  whose  literal  minds 
could  not  reach  up  to  his  words. 
Feverish  and  doubtful  of  self-con- 
trol, they  turned  morbid  about  the 
body,  and  sought  by  a  mad  physical 
deprivation  to  attain  a  height 
reached  only  by  the  gradual  growth 
and  development  of  the  spirit 
in  its  own  potencies.  Some 
Churches  lost  themselves  in  minor 
wranglings    and    in  politiflcation 
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of  dogma;  other  sects,  on  the 
other  hand,  lost  themselves  in 
intense  but  attenuated  theosophy, 
exchanging  heart  of  love  and 
cheerful  patience  for  morbid 
hyper-asceticism. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  any  sober 
commentator  shrinking  from  sym- 
pathetic study  of  the  multitudinous 
heresies  of  the  early  centuries  of  our 
era.  After  the  oral  and  manuscript 
circulation  of  the  utterances  of 
Jesus,  whose  calm  and  deliberate- 
ness  are  rarely  disturbed  and  then 
only  by  the  noblest  of  passions, 
love  and  indignation,  there  came  a 
time  when  the  tranquillising  spell 
of  his  personal  memory  seemed  no 
longer  to  hold,  and  wild  fana- 
tical sects,  bedazzled  by  the  light 
of  revelation,  went  near  toward 
losing  their  balance, — turned  reli- 
gion into  theosophic  metaphysics 
and  set  to  blowing  the  pro- 
digious bubbles  of  Gnosticism. 
"With  dense  ignorance  clouding 
one  section  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, so-called,  and  pseudo-asceti- 
cism and  an  almost  vain  infla- 
tion of  doctrine  taking  others  off 
their  feet,  it  is  no  marvel  that  the 
strong  hand  of  mundane  law  was 
brought  down  upon  the  seething 
Ohurch  and  made  it  a  rigid  Imperial 
institution. 

Let  us  now  repeat  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  sa3dngs  attri- 
buted to  Jesus,  in  as  complete  a 
form  as  we  can,  by  combining  the 
two  imperfect  versions  of  it.  Jesus 
dwelt  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven : 
when  shall  that  kingdom,  state, 
or  condition  come  ?  When  the 
coverings  of  shame  are  trampled 
down  by  the  spirit  free  and  pure, 
when  the  destined  twain  are  be- 
come truly  one,  the  without  as  the 
within,  and  the  male  conjoined 
with  the  female  is  neither  separate 
male  nor  separate  female. 

The  garments  of  shame  are  not 
physical  bodies  taken  simplv; 
modesty    and  not  shame    is    the 


attribute  of  a  pure  mind  in  a  pure 
body.  They  proceed  from  the 
miserable  surroundings  of  untrue 
conventional  marriage,  the  forms 
of  inverted  love,  or  prostitution  of 
all  sorts.  Man  and  woman  on  the 
corporeal  plane  possess  emblems  of 
their  spiritual  love  and  possible 
union.  How  often  is  the  ^t  sold, 
the  emblem  wholly  misunder- 
stood and  selfishly  abused  !  Out 
of  these  inversions  rises  shame, 
which  again  aggravates  itself  by 
furtively  hiding  these  clouded 
symbols  in  shadow  and  so  taking^ 
them  still  farther  from  the  light. 
Can  we  wonder  at  any  one  who 
knew  the  glory  of  Heaven  so- 
guarding  his  words  that  they 
should  only  be  intelligible  to  those 
that  might  wish  to  learn  them  ? 
Can  we  imagine  what  a  blank  and 
loathsome  slough  certain  elements 
of  this  strangely  mingled  earth, 
must  appear  to  those  who  have  in 
the  spirit  grasped  the  idea  of 
spiritual  union  and  completion, 
involving  necessarily  absolute 
purity  and  unshadowed  openness 
of  soul,  whereby  all  shame  is 
left  behind  as  a  useless  trap- 
page,  trodden  under  foot  of  H^t? 
Jesus  seems  to  have  looked  to 
that  as  a  long  way  off  from  those 
he  spoke  to.  When  the  two  have 
become  one  again,  they  must 
necessarily  be  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
heavens.  When  the  inside  of  the 
platter  shall  be  as  clean  as  the  out- 
side, when  the  externals  of  the 
man,  his  life,  and  his  form,  and  his 
face,  speak  absolute  and  smiling^ 
truth  as  to  his  innermost  thoughts 
and  desires ;  then  indeed  is  Salome's 
question  answering  itself. 

We  may  give  a  passing  glance 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  austere  sects 
on  the  androgynal  state,  though  we 
have  them  only  as  represented  by 
their  bitter  opponents.  There  are- 
beautiful  thoughts  or  half  thoughts- 
to  be  found  among  them,  but  they 
are  tinged  with  the  insanity  of  the* 
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Phrygian  dervish  priests  that  so 
shocked  Catullus,  and  are  thus  be- 
reft of  serenity  and  brouelit  to  con- 
fusion ;  or  they  deal  with  gigantic 
shadows,  aeonic  beings  and  the  like, 
unto  which  we  human  folk  seem  to 
hare  no  practical  relation. 

The  Naassene  is  represented 
(Hippolytus  Eef.  Haer.  v.)  as  a 
belieyer  (but  only  as  an  argument 
for  extravagant  ascetism)  in  the 
fact  of  man  beine  essentially  an- 
drogynous, or  mide-female,  when 
he  is  ''  passed  over  from  the  earthy 
range  of  the  nether  world  to  the 
eternal  (aeonial)  substance  above, 
where  there  is  neither  female  nor 
male,  but  a  new  creature,  a  new 
man,  which  is  androgynous." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  not  the  wordis  of  these  here- 
tics, save  through  the  channel  of 
their  opponents.  That  they  had 
the  idea  of  the  universal  polarity 
of  nature  is  evident  from  their 
affirmation  that  ''the  maker  of 
the  universe  being  of  double  sex, 
made  it  male-female  throughout." 
They  speak  of  ''  the  happy  nature 
—concealed  and  yet  at  tne  same 
time  disclosed — of  things  that  have 
been,  and  are  coming  into  exist- 
ence, and  moreover  will  be,  which 
happy  nature  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  to  be  sought  for  within  a 
man."  **  Those  who  cometotheeate 
of  Heaven  ought  to  cast  aside  their 
garments,  ana  become  all  of  them 
bridegrooms,  emasculated  through 
the  vii^^al  spirit."  There  is  a  tr^e 
of  the  ascetic  agony  here  ;  had  the 
words  been  ''  emasculated  (not  as 
meaning  weakened,  but  triumphant 
over  passion  that  is  merely  selfish) 
by  love  and  patience,"  the  ail- 
ment would  DC  consistent.  The 
virginal  spirit,  however,  in  the 
mind  of  the  intioducer  of  these  doc- 
trines, might  have  denoted  some- 
thing like  the  high-bom  pride  and 
sensitive  dislike  to  the  touch  of  an 
unfamiliar  person  felt  by  a  spirited 
child,  the  sort  of  pride  that  would 


be  humble  and  submissive  to  no* 
indiscriminate  caress,  but  only  to- 
true  love,  sympathy,  and  faith. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  original  principles  of  this 
heretical  idealism  favoured  an  arti- 
ficial and  unreal,  because  unnatural, 
crushing  down  of  high  faculties 
and  fimctions.  How  far  these 
sects  have  been  mali^ed  and  how 
far  we  have  been  given  the  worst 
of  them,  we  cannot  tell.  They 
had,  no  doubt,  their  saner  moments 
amid  the  apparent  wild  extrava- 
gance of  their  philosophy,  as  aU 
that  are  earnest  must  have. 

Simon  Magus,  for  a  baptised 
Christian,  has,  perhaps,  been  given 
as  notoriously  bad  a  reputation  as 
any  that  have  borne  the  name ;  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  where 
vices  exist  in  powerful  and  largely 
developed  idealistic  natures,  mey 
make  themselves  much  more 
terribly  manifest  than  the  same  in 
slow  and  ignorant  folk.  But  there 
is  an  imsolved  mystey  hanging 
about  Simon  Magus,  li  what  we 
quote  from  the  '*  Ghreat  Announce- 
ment" is  his,  as  represented,  it 
only  proves  him  to  have  built  his 
philosophy  on  too  transcendental 
a  scale  to  be  useful.  He  must 
needs  declare  to  us  concerning 
Aeons — whatever  kiud  of  beings^ 
they  may  be— that  "  they  possess  a 
bi-sexual  power  and  intelligence,, 
whence  they  form  a  mutual  appo- 
sition .  .  .  being  one  .  .  ^ 
so  it  is,  therefore,  that  likewise 
their  manifestation,  while  actually 
one,  is  found  to  be  two,  a  bi-sexual 
beine  holding  the  feminine  within 
itself."  But  it  is  quite  possible 
that  his  phrase  Aeon  means  only  a 
spiritual  being,  as  aeonial  is  the 
Gospel  word  for  spiritual  periods. 
And  another  maUer  it  is  fair  to 
keep  in  mind:  that  some  of  the 
rhodomontade  of  philosophy  may 
have  been  but  a  blmd  to  hide  from 
violence  thoughts  too  profound  to- 
be  appreciated    by    tne    narrow,. 
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ignorant,  and  cruel.  Simon's 
words  are  really  an  account  of 
angelic  presentments,  and  may  be 
almost  minutely  matched  in  the 
-works  of  Swedenborg  who,  we 
may  safely  assume,  had  never 
seen  "  The  Great  Announcement " 
of  the  Simonians.  In  the  state- 
ment that  the  bi-sexual  being  in 
certain  manifestations  holds  the 
feminine  within  itself  (What !  kan- 
garoo-fashion ?  we  mi^ht  imagine 
Aristophanes  saying,  ii  he  wished 
not  to  appear  too  earnest),  we  may 
be  reminded  of  the  passages 
already  cited  from  the  Egyptian 
Bitual  and  from  Genesis. 

As  in.  venturing  into  the  regions 
within  the  veil,  we  have  claimed 
support  from  words  ascribed  to  the 
O^nstian  Master  that  are  little 
known  to  those  that  claim  to  be  his 
followers,  there  may  be  some  whom 
the  novelty  will  shock,  startle,  or 
disturb.  In  the  fire  of  the  moment 
they  may  answer  an  objectionable 
student  of  the  mysteries,  **Thou 
hast  appealed  unto  Jesus,  unto 
•Jesus  shalt  thou  go.  The  Jesus 
we  know  shall  confute  the  Jesus 
we  do  not  know."  As  this  is  fair, 
we  will  briefly  examine  the 
canonical  words  of  the  Master  that 
bear  upon  the  subject.  They  are 
very  few  ;  he  must  have  felt  cer- 
tain truths  to  be  so  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  miscellaneous  audience 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were, 
that  the  first  duty  was  to  teach 
them  life's  alphabet,  not  its 
sentences,  truths  grammar,  not 
its  developments.  The  present 
day  is  a  very  different  one ;  the 
voices  being  so  loiid  that  negative 
the  world's  ancient  thought,  one 
is  stimulated  to  inquire  what  it  is 
that  is  not.  And  the  scientific  way 
is  to  examine  that  which  has  been 
held  by  the  live  souls  of  history, 
test  it  by  the  large  analogies  of 
nature,  and  verify  it  so  far  as  may 
be  by  our  own  experience  and 
instinct. 


The  orthodox  sect  came  up  with 
a  catch  question,  **  Is  it  lawful  to 
put  away  one's  wife  on  any  pre- 
text?" The  suspected  Eabbi 
replied  with  a  reference,  always 
held  to  be  final  by  his  interlocutors, 
to  the  Scriptures  of  their  faith : — 
'*  Bead  ye  not  how  that  he  that 
created  them  in  archetype  created 
them  male  and  female  ?  and  said, 
For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
deave  to  his  wife,  and  they  two 
shall  become  one  flesh.  So  that 
they  no  more  are  two,  but  one 
fle&b.  What  then  Gt>d  hath  joined 
together,  let  not  man  put  asunder." 
There  is  a  strange  inner  current 
of  meaning  here.  We  are  told 
that  there  is  a  cause  for  marriage 
as  we  know  it ;  it  is  founded  on 
an  archetypal  plan.  The  true  con- 
junction, moreover,  a  divinely 
ordered  relation,  is  a  thing  not  to. 
be  tampered  with  by  man.  The 
difficulty  manifested  here  is  that  of 
answering  a  question  put  by 
people  in  a  mood  to  appreciate 
only  the  rudiments  of  the  lower 
marriage,  subject  to  inconstancy, 
caprice,  human  law,  divorce,  and 
other  affects  and  conditions;  by 
words  that  should  be  at  once  true 
to  the  high  eternal  facts  and  com- 
prehensible by  lower  minds. 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  when  Solon 
was  asked  if  he  had  composed  a 
code  of  the  best  laws  for  the  Athen- 
ians, he  replied,  "  The  best  that 
they  would  have  accepted."  While 
we  allow  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
educative  power  of  wise  law,  ex- 
perience advises  that  impossibly 
high  or  ideal  law  will  only  produce 
reaction  in  ignorant  masses.  The 
urging  of  an  imapproachable 
standard  of  excellence  is  wont  to 
inspire  revolt  even  from  ideals 
already  entertained. 

Does  any  and  every  ground, 
according  to  the  bent  of  a  man's 
fancy,  or  does  any  ground  what- 
ever,  afford  a    right    and    valid 
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reason  for  divorce  ? — ^The  GhLlilean 
Babbi  was  plied  witb  the  subtlest 
questions  current  in  the  schools  of 
a  race  the  most  giyen  to  abstruse 
dialectics.  And  just  at  the  time  the 
question  was  put,  it  might  be  called 
a  burning  one,  and  one  peculiarly 
tiying  to  answer,  forthe  lengthened 
dispute  between  the  contending 
schools  of  Hillel  and  Schammai 
was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  ]>er- 
sons  of  any  education,  piyine  rise 
to  the  Talmudic  proverb,  **  Hillel 
looses  where  Schammai  binds." 

Jesus  replies  in  effect,  I  give  you 
the  truth,  I  quote  the  accepted 
Scriptures.  I  am  not  a  judge  now 
close  you  must  come  to,  how  far 
you  may  wander  from,  the  hieher 
law.  What  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, this  is  the  truth,  let  not 
man  put  asimder.  If  your 
marriages  are  of  Qod,  you  know 
the  truth,  and  the  inierence  is 
plain.  The  law  is  union,  not 
separation ;  and  all  marriage,  even 
though  it  be  approximative  only, 
and  not  fully  the  marriage  of  Gk)d, 
should  be  reverenced,  not  only  as 
corresponding  to  an  eternal  fact, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  and 
order  of  the  world. 

The  inversion  of  the  most 
perfect  being  wont  to  be  the  most 
wretched,  cormptio  optimi  p&siima, 
it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
lawgivers  endeavoured  to  find  a 
comparatively  orderly  way  of  es- 
cape for  the  hapless  man  who  had 
missed  hb  way  in  matrimony  and 
found  the  antagonisms  of  incom- 
patibility not  to  be  assuaged,  and 
a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
Woman's  mischances  of  such  a 
nature  they appearto  have  imored, 
provided  man  were  satisfied.  Per- 
haps they  gave  her  credit  for  a 
lai^r  patience.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  dominant  Jewish  sect 
appeal  to  Moses,  the  recognised 
head  of  their  Ohurch.  You  speak 
ideally  of  the  united  of  God,  they 
say  in  effect  to  Jesus,  but  *'why 


then  did  Moses  command  to  give  a 
document  of  divorce,  and  to  put 
her  away  ?  " 

The  great  teacher  replies  by 
bringing  into  apposition  two  very 
different  conditions,  the  archk  or 
original,  essential  state,  which 
man  reaches  through  trial,  and  the* 
hard  and  coarse-hearted,  or  very 
prevalent  state.  In  the  one  there 
are  compromising  expedients,  in 
the  other,  there  is  no  dream  or 
possibility  of  severance  of  Gbd's 
conjoined  ;  in  the  one,  divorce  has 
crept  in,  but  in  the  archetypal 
constitution  things  are  not  done 
after  such  manner.  A  man  acting 
merely  in  impatience  of  the  mar- 
ria^  bond  wnich  he  has  entered, 
wiuiout  the  excuse  of  having  been 
sorely  sinned  against,  a  man  wan- 
tonly breaking  one  tie  merely  to- 
take  up  another,  is  criminal, 
according  to  the  ^ood  order  and 
morality  of  the  nether  world. 

Between  the  heavenly,  remote, 
incomprehensible  ideal,  and  the 
earthly  reality  and  dif&culties  of 
marriage,  the  disciples  are  in 
dismay.  The  only  way  they  see 
out  of  the  dilemma  is  abandon- 
ment of  marriage  altogether.  **  If 
.the  case  of  the  man  with  the  wife- 
is  so,  it  is  not  good  to  marr}.'' 
Beduced  to  a  principle,  the  ex- 
pedient proposed  would  favour  a 
cowardly  abstinence,  thus:  To  es- 
cape evil,  the  only  safe  way  is  to 
refrain  from  natural  life  altogether^ 

The  answer  to  this  is  a  magnifi- 
cent inculcation  of  toleration  and 
instance  of  sympathy.  **  It  is  not 
all  that  can  take  in  this  saying, 
but  only  those  to  whom  it  is  given 
[those  that  are  endowed  with  the 

S»wer  to  grasp  its  meaning.].  .  .  . 
e  that  is  able  to  reach  to  it,  let 
him  reach  to  it."  Let  each  man 
live  and  think  up  to  as  high  a 
standard  as  he  can :  he  can  be  told 
hiffh  truths,  but  how  far  he  can  or 
wul  realise  them  in  life  rests  ulti- 
mately with  himself.      Jesus  in 
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effect  answers:  Do  not  despair; 
jou  must  traverse  the  lower  forms 
of  life  before  you  can  appreciate 
the  higher.  Between  them  there 
are  myriad  steps,  states,  and  con- 
ditions. Even  within  the  non- 
marriage  that  seems  to  you  an 
^almost  easier  alternative  than 
marriage,  there  are  degrees  of  as 
mighty  difference  as  there  are 
between  the  perfect  marriage  and 
the  various  planes  of  approxima- 
tion to  it.  The  Greek  word  used 
to  express  the  physical  negative 
of  marriage,  is  of  harem  origin 
And  not  the  kind  of  word  we  quite 
exppct ;  it  is  in  such  cases  as  this 
that  an  Aramaic  original  would  be 
so  valuable.  The  disciples  can  see 
nothing  between  the  cold,  arid, 
imperfect  ascetic,  and  the  man  of 
lust.  The  Master  did  not  inculcate 
•celibacy  ;  he  says.  There  are  those 
who  are  bom  ascetic,  or  of  cold, 
undeveloped  nature;  there  are 
those  whom  the  brutal  custom  of 
the  Eastern  palace  (strictly  for- 
bidden under  Jewish  law)  has 
reduced  to  xmmanliness ;  finally, 
there  are  those  whose  manliness  is 
a  quality  less  of  earth  than  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  In  them  the 
masculine  force  converts  itseW  into 
a  strength  that  can  be  given  out 
unto  the  world;  the  specialised 
functions  that  mark  natural  love 
here,  are  a  correspondence  to  higher 
angelic  attributes  of  love  and 
love's  creativeness.  To  him  of  fit 
<»pacity,  this  is  normal ;  he  that 
can  reach  to  it,  let  him  reach  to  it ; 
it  is  useless  to  speak  of  it ;  he  that 
has  apprehension  of  such  things 
lias  it  without  need  of  explanation. 
Another  of  the  rare  sayings  of 
Jesus  on  our  subject  is  his  answer 
to  the  knotty  question  of  the  Sad- 
ducean  intellectualists  about  the 
woman  who  married  seven  hus- 
bands in  succession.  Whose  wife 
would  she  be  in  the  uprisal  ?  they 
inquired;  imagining,  first,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  uprisal, 


and  secondly,  that  if  there  were 
they  must  know  concerning  its 
laws  equally  with  those  of  the 
physical  world.  The  orthodox 
Pharisee  doubtless  confessed  him- 
self puzzled  by  so  profound  a 
dilemma.  His  feeble  attempt  at 
reply  is  probably  such  as  we  find 
in  the  Sohar  (Q^nes.  f .  24.  c.  96):— 
**The  woman  who  has  married 
two  in  this  world  is  restored  to  the 
first  in  the  world  to  come."  We 
are  not  told  which  first — first  in 
point  of  time,  or  first  in  fulness  of 
love ;  and  our  own  common  experi- 
ence tells  us  that  in  some  cases  the 
second  spouse  is  more  nearly  the 
true  love  than  the  first. 

The  question  upon  the  seven 
brothers  is  very  cleverly  put,  but 
it  is  the  question  of  a  spiritual 
ignoramus.  All  hangs  on  the 
question.  What  is  marriage?  What 
truly  conjugal  connection,  what 
union  fit  to  be  called  marriage, 
even  in  its  most  homely  and 
accepted  sense,  could  the  woman 
have  had  with  the  various  indi- 
viduals constituting  this  band  of 
brothers,  who  were  bound  to  her 
one  after  the  other,  not  by 
preference,  but  by  accident  of 
birth ;  not  by  suitability,  but 
by  compulsion ;  not  by  love, 
but  by  a  wretched  clannish 
pride,  tribal  law,  or  superstitious 
sentiment  ?  Such  a  marriage  was 
not  eVen  the  average  marriage  of 
earth,  but  if  it  were  brought  for- 
ward to  represent  earthly  nuptials, 
then  indeed  the  best  mode  of 
description  of  the  heavenly  union 
would  be  that  it  is  not  marriage  at 

If  this  hateful  succession  is 
marriage,  Heaven  has  nothing  to 
match  it ;  if  this  loveless  and  legal 
formality  is  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage,  then  there  can  be 
nought  found  to  bear  the  same 
name  in  the  kingdom  of  angelic 
order.  When  man  has  passed 
through  the  portal  and  reaches  his 
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spiritual  upstanding,  his  true  anas- 
i/msy  marriage  is  no  act  of  his ;  he 
becomes  as  he  is  fit,  and  as  Ghod's 
laws  respond  to  his  state,  so  he 
becomes  perfected.  When  the  day 
comes  that  he  may  be  complete, 
Ihen  he  is  made  as  the  angels. 
"Ye  are  both  imac<^uainted  with 
the  Scriptures  and  with  the  power 
•of  Gk>d.  For  in  the  uprisal  they 
neither  take  to  wife,  nor  are  given 
in  marriage,  but  exist  in  the 
Heaven  as  Gbd's  angels." 

Of  this  passage  .Charles  Kings- 
ley  writes  (in  18d9,  from  Eversley: 
"Intellectual  Repository,"  Sep- 
tember, 1877): — "It  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  look  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Sadducees,  and 
thereiore  of  our  Lord  as  con- 
descending to  them.  It  is  a 
hideous  case  in  itself.  ...  I  con- 
ceive the  Jews  had  no  higher 
notion  than  this  of  the  relation  of 
the  sexes.  Perhaps  no  Eastern 
people  ever  had.  The  conception 
of  a  love-match  belongs  to  our 
Teutonic  race,  and  was  our  heri- 
ta^  (so  Tacitus  says  with  awe  and 
astonishment)  when  we  were 
heathens  in  the  German  forests. 
You  will  find  nothing  of  it  in 
Scripture  after  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  save  a  glimpse  thereof 
(but  only  a  glimpse)  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians." 

Elinfi^ey  is  insufficiently  in- 
formed upon  the  Oriental  con- 
49ciousness  of  sex,  though  it  is  fair 
to  allow  that  the  instances  of  the 
higher  instinct  among  Eastern 
peoples  are  rare.  We  will  cite 
such  instances  as  we  know.  The 
following  are  rabbinical  sayings 
from  the  Talmud: — "Tears  are 
shed  on  GK)d'8  altar  for  the  one 
who  forsakes  his  first  love." 
"Rabbi  Jose  said:  I  never  call 
my  wife,  *  wife,'  but  *  home,'  for 
she  indeed  makes  my  home." 
"  Men  should  be  careful  lest  they 
•cause  women  to  weep,  for  God 
counts    tiieir   tears."      The    de- 


claration "Peace  shall  be  in 
thy  house"  (Job  v.  24)  will  be 
realised  by  him  "who  loves  his 
wife  as  himself,  and  honours  her 
more  than  himself,  and  trains  his 
sons  and  daughters  up  in  the  way 
of  righteousness."  (Jebamoth  62  b.) 

"  For  ever  let  a  man  sell  what- 
ever he  hath  and  lead  in  marriage 
a  daughter  of  a  disciple  of  the 
sages.''  (Pesach  f.  xlix.  1.  2.)  Here 
the  bride  intended  is  evidently  no 
human  person,  but  the  divine 
virgin  Wisdom  ;  the  ideal  of  mar- 
riage, however,  could  not  have 
been  utterly  low,  to  allow  of  such 
a  simile. 

The  historic  Hebrews,  in  fact, 
manifest  the  singular  inconsistency 
of  polygamic  custom  co-existing 
with  a  traditional  monogamic  ideal. 
That  such  could  be  the  case  some- 
what militates  against  the  modem 
view  of  a  constant  development  of 
the  human  race  as  a  whole.  But 
that  there  was  such  a  discrepancy 
between  the  Jewish  tradition  and 
general  custom  may  reasonably  be 
inferred  from  the  reverence  paid 
to  the  legend  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
which  embodies  at  once  a  picture 
of  the  primitive  condition  of  man 
and  a  model  of  the  monogamic 
ideal.  Moreover,  though  poly- 
gamy was  lawful  it  was  dis- 
couraged, not  only  by  the  teachings 
of  the  rabbins  but  by  their  example, 
for  the  statute  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Talmud  (translated,  too,  by 
Josephus,  and  repeated  by  Paul) 
enacting  that  "  the  High  Priest  is 
to  be  the  husband  of  one  wife  only, 
and  to  keep  to  her." 

Kingsley  further  comments  upon 
the  passage  we  have  cited  from 
Matthew,    "All  I  can  say  about 

the  text  is that  it  has 

naught  to  do  with  me  and  my 
wife.  I  know  that  if  immortality 
is  to  include  in  my  case  identity  of 
person,  I  shall  feel  to  her  for  ever 
what  I  feel  now.  That  feeling 
may  be  developed  in  ways  which  I 
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do  not  expect ;  it  may  have  pro- 
vided for  it  forms  of  expression 
Tery  different  from  any  which  are 
among  the  holiest  sacraments  of 
life :  of  that  I  take  no  care.  The 
tmion  I  believe  to  be  as  eternal  as 
my  own  soul.  I  have  no  rule  to 
say  in  what  other  pcur  of  lovers  it 
may  or  may  not  be  eternal."  And, 
the  prime  motive  of  the  levirate 
law  being  the  gratification  of  a 
passion  for  hereditary  representa- 
tion (perhajps  in  its  origin  based 
on  the  notion  that  the  departed 
could  be  ministered  to  by  their 
children),  Kingsley  regards  the 
words  of  Jesus  as  a  protest '  ^  ^^nst 
the  old  Jewish  error  (which  Popish 
casuists  still  formally  assert)  that 
the  first  end  of  marriage  is  the 
procreation  of  children,  and  so 
as  laying  ''the  true  foundation 
for  the  emancipation  of  woman." 

Some  years  later  Kingsley  re- 
turned to  the  same  subject : — *  *  How 
are  the  angels  of  Goa  in  Heaven  ? 
Is  there  no  love  among  them  ?  K 
the  law  which  makes  two  beings 
unite  themselves,  and  crave  to  unite 
themselves,  in  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  be  the  law  of  earth — of  pure 
humanity ;  if,  so  far  from  being 
established  by  the  Fall,  this  law  has 
been  the  one  from  which  the  Fall 
has  made  mankind  deflect  most  in 
every  possible  way ;  if  the  restora- 
tion of  purity  and  the  restoration 
of  this  law  are  synonymous ;  if  love 
be  of  the  spirit — ^the  vastest  and 
simplest  exercise  of  will  of  which 
we  can  conceive, — ^then  why  should 
not  this  law  hold  in  the  spiritual 
world  as  well  as  the  natural  ?  In 
Heaven  they  neither  marry,  nor 
are  given  in  marriage ;  but  is  not 
marria^  the  mere  approximation 
to  a  imity  which  shall  be  perfect 
in  Heaven?  Bead  what  Milton 
says  of  angels'  love  in  Books  vi. 
and  vn.,  and  take  comfort.  ["Para- 
dise Lost,"  conclusion  of  Book 
Tni.,  is  presumably  the  reference 
intended?)     What  if  many  have 


been  alone  on  earth?  May  they 
not  find  their  kindred  spirit  in 
Heaven,  and  be  united  to  it  by  & 
tie  still  deeper  than  marriage? 
And  shall  we  not  be  reunited  in 
Heaven  by  that  still  deeper  tie? 
.  .  .  Here  the  natural  body  oan> 
but  strive  to  express  its  love — its- 
desire  of  union.  Will  not  one  of  the- 
properties  of  the  spiritual  body  be, 
that  it  will  be  able  to  express  that 
which  the  natural  body  only  tries- 
to  express  ?  Is  this  a  sensual  view 
of  Heaven  ?  •  •  •  Why  is  Heaven 
to  be  one  vast  lazy  retrospect? 
4  .  .  Is  it  not  self -conceit  which 
makes  us  think  the  redemption  of 
this  earth  the  one  event  of  eternity  ? 
The  same  feeling  (sensuality,  which 
is  self-love)  prompted  men  of  old 
to  fancy  that  this  globe  was  the 
centre  of  the  universe.  .  .  .  Do 
not  these  thoughts  take  away  from 
earthly  bliss  the  poisoning  thought, 
*  All  this  must  end  ? '  Aye,  end ! 
but  only  end  so  gradually  ^at  we 
shall  not  miss  it,  and  the  less  per- 
fect union  on  earth  shall  be  re~ 
placed  in  Heaven  by  perfect  and 
spiritual  bliss  and  umon,  incon 
ceivable  because  perfect!  Do  I 
imdervalue  earthly  bliss  ?  No,  I 
enhance  it  when  I  make  it  die- 
sacrament  of  a  higher  union !  Will 
not  these  thoughts  give  more- 
exquisite  deHght?  Will  it  not 
tear  off  the  thorn  from  every  rose, 
and  sweeten  every  nectar  cup  to- 
perfect  security  of  blessedness  in 
this  life,  to  feel  that  there  is  more 
in  store  for  us,  that  all  expressions 
of  love  here  are  but  dim  shadows- 
of  a  union  which  shall  be  perfect 
if  we  will  but  work  here  so  as  to 
work  out  our  own  salvation !  " 

There  isyet  anotherpassa^bear- 
ing  on  the  subject.  In  Matthew 
(xix.  29)  we  have  in  enigmatical 
language  that  is  literal  if  read 
in  a  low  sense,  and  symbolic  to 
those  able  to  read  in  a  higher 
sense,  a  deliberate  proclamation. 
They    who     loosen — ^not   the  tie^ 
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of  duty,  but  the  tie  of  monopo- 
lising attachment  towards  brethren 
or  sisters,  or  father  or  mother,  or 
children  or  lands,  for  a  high 
motive  of  conscience,  will  (though 
danger  of  mistaken  motives  is  great, 
and  many  first  shall  be  last)  reach  a 
transcendent  life.  In  Luke  (xiv.  26) 
the  same  thought  is  expressed 
in  slightly  varied  form.  Among 
the  ties  to  be  ignored,  in  addition 
to  those  named  in  Matthew,  are 
those  of  one's  wife  and  of  one's 
own  soul.  As  the  argument  is 
clear  that  the  soul  that  is  a  hind- 
rance must  be  the  selfish  soul,  so 
we  may  find  it  intelligible  that  a 
retardatory  wife  may  have  to  be 
an  outcast  from  the  shrine  of  one's 
•dearest  work ;  while  inasmuch  as 
the  true  soul  is  really  one  with  the 
liighest  aspirations  and  labours 
of  man,  so  too  the  true  wife  is  no 
exile  from  them,  but  is  one  with 
them  in  sympathy.  But  the  man 
-who  is  little  out  animfil  knows  as 
little  of  this  higher  wifehood,  as 
lie  knows  of  that  truer  soul  which 
in  order  to  live  in  proximiir  to  its 
standard  has  oft  to  sacrifice  the 
lower  ranges  of  itself. 

The  essential  idea  of  a  herma- 
phrodite manifests  a  consciousness 
of  the  tradition  of  the  nature  of 
man ;  the  word  implies  a  imion  of 
Hermes  and  Aphrodite,  or  the 
conjoinment  into  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  wisdom  and  of  love. 
But  the  legend  which  has  over- 
grown the  idea  is  merely  pagan. 
Whereas  to  bring  down  the  angelic 
sphere  whole  and  unbroken  into  a 
lower  and  corporeal  plane  is  an 
impossibility,  and  the  sphere  is 
48undered  into  wandering  halves, 
so  also  to  attempt  to  realise  the  idea 
even  in  artistic  physical  form 
produces  inversion  rather  than 
beauty;  and  the  physical  her- 
maphrodite is  more  imperfect  by 
far  than  the  ordinary  mortal. 
From  what  impatience,  weakness, 
or  sin  monstrosities  of  birth  result, 


is  a  question  belonging  to  disease, 
not  to  the  healthfiu  ideal  that  we 
are  contemplating.  The  Egypto- 
Qreek  notion  of  a  bi-sexual  heroic 
personage  may  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  an  inquisitive  half-dis- 
covery of  a  deep  truth ;  and  the 
du^  titles  Herm-Athena,  Herm- 
Anubis,  Herm-Eros,  Herm-Hera- 
cles,  Hermo-Pan,  are  evidences  of 
an  idea  that  divine  personages  are 
more  comprehensive  and  com- 
pound than  terrestrial  man. 

It  will  perhaps  be  a  new 
thought  to  some  that  between  the 
sexes  there  is  a  more  real  diversity 
in  mind  than  difference  in  body. 
There  are  exceptional  anomalies, 
masculine  women  and  unmanly 
men ;  but  the  normal  mental  fa- 
culties of  men  and  women  work 
in  an  entirely  diverse  manner, 
woman  being  led  by  an  inner  feel- 
ing, an  emotion,  an  intuition,  a 
nmng  love;  man's  nature  being 
rather  led  slowly  toward  such  feel- 
ings than  instantaneously  respond- 
ing to  them.  Woman's  perception 
attains  its  object  like  a  flash,  man's 
estimate  like  a  march.  The  one 
may  claim  to  travel  so  rapidly  that 
time  is  altogether  distanced,  the 
other  may  claim  to  find  foot- 
hold ever  on  solid  ground.  The 
thought  of  the  one  may  complete 
itself  in  logic,  that  of  the  other 
more  frequently  begins  in  it.  One 
is  the  more  suggestive,  the  other 
the  more  comprehensive.  But 
both  are  regarded  by  physiologists 
as  having  the  same  organs,  the 
differences  being  rather  in  varia- 
tion of  development  than  es- 
sentially or  in  kind.  The  dif- 
ferences are  really  less  than  is 
conventionally  supposed.  To  take 
the  lacteal  apparatus,  for  instance, 
every  man  has  it,  imperishable 
through  the  ages,  in  rudimentary 
form.  It  may  be  called  uncommon, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  unknown,  for 
milk  to  be  secreted  by  young  men ; 
there  are  instances  of  men  physi- 
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cally  strong  and    perfect,    being 
able  to  act  as  wot  uurso. 

There  are  even  stranger  things 
which  appear  to  be  not  so  much 
striotlj  abnormal  as  they  may 
seem  abstird.  There  are  records 
of  many  rude  tribes  not  imlike  the 
following: — "Among  the  Caribs, 
the  father,  on  the  birth  of  a  child, 
took  to  his  hammock,  and  placed 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor, 
the  mother  meanwhile  going  about 
her  work  as  usual.''  Among  the 
Basques^  in  some  of  the  yaJleys, 
"  the  women  rise  immediately  after 
child-birth,  and  attend  to  the  duties 
of  the  household,  while  the  hus- 
band goes  to  bed,  taking  the  baby 
with  him,  and  thus  receives  the 
neighbours'  compliments."  In  a 
part  of  Brazil  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  before  the  birth  of  a 
child  both  father  and  mother  re- 
frain from  flesh,  and  live  chiefly 
on  fish  and  frudts.  In  Guiana  a 
similar  abstinence  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  man .  In  Kamskatka , 
Greenland,  and  many  other  primi- 
tive regions,  for  some  time  before 
the  birth  of  an  infant,  the  husband 
must  do  no  hard  work.  We  dare 
not  dogmatise,  nay,  can  scarcely 
make  any  suggestion,  upon  the 
savage  customs  referred  to ; 
they  may  be  the  relics  of  some 
ancient  ceremony  of  which  the 
very  purpose  is  forgjotten ;  they 
seem,  indeed,  inversions  to  us  ; 
but  we  ought  not  to  be  too  sure 
that  in  simpler  races  there  may 
not  be  such  unconscious  physical 
sympathy  between  parents  during 
such  a  period,  that  the  one  can  in 
part  bear  the  burden  of  the  other, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  more 
<leficient  in  vitality  of  two  persons 
intimately  associated  frequently 
absorbs  from  the  other.  Whilst 
writing  this  paper  we  have  learned 
that  it  is  by  no  means  unknown, 
even  in  this  country,  for  the 
"morning  sickness"  which  is  a 
symptom  of  pregnancy,  to  be  shared 


by,  or  even  transferred  to,  the 
husband.  This  is  participation 
indeed,  and  may  help  us  to  realise 
the  possib'lity  of  a  higher  and 
more  complete,  and  we  may  add, 
a  more  happy,  sympathetic  oneness. 

What  was  the  original  object 
of,  or  what  will  be  represented  by, 
the  now  generally  rudimentar}' 
breasts  of  man,  when  the  exteinal 
form  is  cast  aside  and  he  is  truly 
himself,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
discuss,  but  they  may  mark  some- 
thing in  the  completion  of  the 
double  nature;  the  current  belief 
that  the  head  represents  mind, 
and  the  breast  and  heart  the 
region  of  love  and  feeling,  may  be 
advanced  into  some  truth  that  for 
us  must  still  be  obscure.  When 
we  shall  have  put  on  the  wedding 
garment  of  spiritual  love,  we  know 
not  what  things  may  not  be  dis- 
closed ;  or  what  more  we  may  not 
learn  of  GxkI,  from  whom,  as  by  the 
parting  of  an  umbilical  cord,  we 
are  perhaps  now,  to  a  certain 
extent,  divided.  This  severance 
taking  place  on  our  passageinto  the 
state  which  sages  have  regarded  as 
partial  exile,  because  of  me  partial 
falsity  of  materia  existence  being 
a  hindrance  to  the  purity  of  vision; 
this  partial  falsity,  however,  being 
the  kindly  cloak  that  hides  us 
sometimes  even  from  the  too  pain- 
ful reality  of  ourselves,  covering 
us  up  for  the  sake  of  our  growth 
out  of  imperfections. 

A  great  difficulty  is  to  realise 
that  there  are  truths  which  may 
be  appreciated  more  or  less  and 
variably  by  the  higher  nature,  and 
cannot  be  brought  into  the  ra]u;e 
of  the  practical  or  wholly  on  to  toe 
working  ground  of  every-day  life. 
Poetry  affords  a  sphere  in  which 
the  spirit  can  refresh  itself  and 
yet  return  to  the  necessary  details- 
and  circumstances  of  ordinary  life. 
But  upon  our  healthy  appreciation 
of  this  improvable  mun£me  state 
would  be  apt  to  come  paralysis  were 
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too  high-flown  a  sentiment  to  insist  the  higher  faculties,  which,  when 

upon  the  endeayour  after  the  full  rendered  strong,  insensibly  rather 

embodiment  of  a  romance  impossi-  than  immediately  affect  and  elevate 

bleof  achieyement.  Such  a  romance  the  practical  Hfe. 

would  be  beautiful  and  useful  so  (jb  he  completed  in  the  succeeding 

long  as  it  could  remain  the  food  of  number,) 


THE   SHINING   W0ED8. 

A  noble  youth  sat  silent  in  despair  ; 

Empty  seemed  heaven  and  the  world  all  bare  : 

A  wind  sped  by  ...  he  saw  strange  glow  of  fire, 

And  there  inwrit  three  words,  '*  Hope,  Aim,  Aspire  !  " 

"  Too  hard,  too  high,"  he  sighed  ;  '"tis  all  in  vain  ;  " 

And  downward  looked  again  and  saw  his  pain. 

A  mightier  breath  he  felt,  and  clear  in  view 

Saw  Ihos,  in  strenuous  flame,  writ, — ''  Dream,  Dare,  Do  !  ** 

**  Unto  what  end?  "  he  cried,  "  I  know  not  aught 
Worth  while  ; "  and  fell  again  to  gloomy  thought : 
Ctentler  the  wind  came,  yet  like  fiery  lance 
His  half -closed  heart  it  pierced,  and  broke  its  trance. 

One  word  alone,  but  that  the  master-word  ! — 
In  mystic  writ  blazed  "  Love."  .  .  .  Now  his  soul  stirred  ; 
With  eyes  transformed,  as  clouds  the  sun  breaks  through, 
"  Hope,  Aim,  Aspire  !  "  he  sang,  and  "  Dream,  Dare,  Do !  " 

Into  large  splendour  swelled  the  luminous  sign, 
Earth's  vault  was  opened  into  arcs  divine, 
All  thoughts  and  deeds  and  hopes  shone  dear  and  true ; — 
**  Behold,''  saith  Lots,  "  'fw  J  make  all  things  new,'* 
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IN  THIS  WORLD: 
A  NOVEL. 

By  Mabbl  Collins,  Author  of  **  An  Innocent  Sinner,"  &c. 

Continued  from  page  311. 


Chapter  IX. 

A   WOOING  HALF  UNDONE. 

The  prouder  a  woman  is  the 
more  bitter  is  it  not  to  be  able  to 
give  herself  wholly  to  a  man  whom 
she  really  loves. 

The  most  highly  educated,  and 
most  self-sustained  woman  is  the 
most  capable  of  the  absolute 
humility  of  tnie  feminine  love. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  She  is 
more  highly  developed  than  the 
imeducated  woman ;  her  sensibili- 
ties are  keener.  She  realises  with 
an  exquisiteness  of  delight  her 
inevitable  subjection  to  the  power 
of  masculine  love.  She  the  more 
delicately  enjoys  the  surrender  of 
her  independence  because  she 
recdly  has  an  independence  of  mind 
and  soul  to  surrender.  And  Ernes- 
tine, in  the  midst  of  her  defiance, 
and  notwithstanding  that  this 
Tery  subject  was  the  one  on 
which  she  could  be  the  most  readily 
aroused,  felt  that  she  was  wrong. 
She  was  experiencing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  irresistible 
womanly  yearning  to  yield  up 
her  separate  life,  her  separate  re- 
sponsibilities, and  behold  them 
merge  into  another  and  a  stronger 
Hfe. 

But  unfortunately  all  this  sur- 
render with  a  woman  like  Ernes- 
tine cannot  be  accomplished  with 
a  kiss  and    a  vow.      She   must 


be  won  at  all  points;  and  to-ni^ht 
she  felt  as  ii  some  of  the  woomg 
was  undone  again — although  she 
sighed  to  hersdf  with  a  half  r^;Tet 
as  she  thought  that  there  was 
some  which  never  could  be  un- 
done. Nothing  could  restore  her 
to  the  state  before  she  was  in  love ! 

Yet  it  went  hardly  with  her 
proud  soul  to  feel  that  she  could 
not  give  herself  wholly — that  she 
must  draw  herself  back  and  assert 
herself.  It  went  hard  with  her  to 
even  fancy  her  lover  less  wise 
than  herself  upon  any  point — ^less 
enlightened,  less  open-minded  in 
anything!  Her  assertion  of  her- 
seft  stabbed  his  prejudices — ^but 
the  fact  that  he  had  prejudices 
woimded  her  deeply. 

Ernestine  had  always  been  more 
or  less  solitary.  She  had  been, 
possibly,  too  extreme  in  some  of 
her  ways  and  views  for  most 
people  ;  and  she  had  learned  to 
maintain  existence  without  much 
sympathy.  But  now  thatthe  gate  of 
her  heart  had  indeed  been  touched 
it  craved  to  open  itself  fully — ^to  ex- 
pand and  aSnit — well,  Ernestine, 
who  looked  so  unbending,  was 
a  sufficiently  foolish  woman  to 
whisper  to  herself  in  the  recesses  of 
her  soul — a  master.  But  the  gate 
could  not  open  thus,  howsoever  it 
might  desire,  to  any  who  was  not 
monarch  of  mind  as  well  as  soul 
at  all  points.  <^" 
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And  80  Ernestine,  after  mounting 
the  Hill  Difficulty,  thinking  to  have 
left  prejudice  behind,  was  at  the 
top  met  by  it  full  in  the  face.  And 
met  by  it,  too,  more  bitterly  than 
she  had  dreamed  of :  not  among 
outsiders  and  people  who  might 
matter  little  to  her,  but  in  the 
person  of  one  to  whose  judgment 
she  desired  to  yield  her  own.  It 
was  no  use  blinding  herself  to  that 
last  fact ;  instinct  and  her  woman's 
nature  did  make  her  desire,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  to  give  up  her 
own  will. 

But  it  could  not  be.  The  man 
shewed  his  weakness — he  let  her 
see  that  in  some  things  he  did  not 
exert  himself  to  judge,  but  gave 
way  to  the  fashiou  of  the  world  he 
lived  in.  This  to  Ernestine's  active 
mind  was  weakness — she  could  not 
be  utterly  won  while  she  saw  him 
thus,  and  therefore  she  could  not 
yield  her  will.  Had  she  felt,  how- 
ever blindly,  that  he  stood  on  a 
higher  platform  than  she,  her  new 
and  even  yet  despised  power  of 
surrender  would  have  silenced  her 
brain. 

She  stayed  awhile  with  Dorothy 
after  the  others  had  gone.  Coventry 
was  away  on  another  of  his  wild 
excursions,  and  Dorothy,  who  was 
always  anxious  on  these  occasions 
as  the  night  closed  in,  made  up  the 
drawing-room  fire  and  prepared 
herself  to  wait  for  him.  Ernestine 
had  fetched  her  wraps  and  was 
ready  to  go,  but  Dorothy  had  be- 
guilfKl  her  into  a  talk  by  the  fire- 
side. 

"Ernestine,"  she  said,  half- 
laughing  and  half  in  earnest,  "  Dr. 
Doldy's  house  has  a  fascination  for 
me  now  I  am  at  liberty  to  picture 
you  presiding  over  it.  I  always 
look  up  at  the  windows  as  I  pass, 
and  try  to  fancy  you  behind  them. 
Tell  me  now,  do  you  really  expect 
to  subside  into  a  quiet  and  im- 
eventful  married  life,  playing 
hostess  and  ordering  dinners  r" 


"Do  yoM  find  married  life  so 
quiet  and  uneventful?"  was 
Ernestine's  reply. 

"Why,  no,"  said  Dorothy, 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  "  but 
then  we  are  such  arrant  Bohemi- 
ans. There  is  always  a  certain 
excitement  in  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  as  we  unfortunate  literary 
people  are  oompelled  to  do." 

*  *Come,"  said  Ernestine,  smiline, 
"  you  may  amuse  yourselves  with 
the  misfortunes  of  life,  but  they 
are  not  the  sources  of  your  re^ 
excitements  ?  " 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  dis- 
courage you,  Ernestine,  for  this 
marriage  is  just  what  I  wished 
would  come  about ;  you  must  f or- 

five  me  if  my  imagination,  which, 
y  the  exigencies  of  literature,  is 
kept  in  a  sort  of  red-hot  state, 
persists  in  trying  to  give  me 
pictures  of  your  future.  It  will  be 
a  delightful  one  with  two  such 
charming  people  to  mould  it — but 
really,  Jyou  will  have  to  do  some- 
thine  with  those  curls,"  she  said, 
puttmg  back  the  soft  locks  that 
fell  so  thicUy  on  Ernestine's  fore- 
head.    Ernestine  laughed. 

"  I  don't  think  they  will  be  my 
greatest  difficulty  in  playing  the 
quiet  matron." 

"  The  quiet  matron  ! — imagine 
it!  No,  Ernestine,  it  will  take 
a  good  many  years  of  some- 
thing severer  than  a  union  with 
Dr.  Doldy  to  produce  that  ap- 
pearance in  you.  Ah!  there  is 
Coventry ! " 

Dorothy  was  away  out  of  the 
drawinc^-room  and  down  in  the 
hall,  Ime  a  flash  of  lightning, 
and  Ernestine,  as  she  put  on  her 
shawl,  smiled  gravely  to  herself 
at  Dorothy's  talk  about  the 
quietude  and  uneventfulness  of 
married  life. 

"  Don't  go,  Ernestine,"  cried 
Dorothy,  coming  back  into  the 
drawing-room;  "you  must  see 
me  turn  out  his  pockets — ^that's 
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the  fun   I  get   out   of  these  ex- 
cursions." 

Coventry  followed  her  into  the 
room. 

**You  look  a  perfect  Pagan!" 
exclaimed  Ernestine,  as  he  entered. 
'It  is  quite  refreshing  to  see 
you! " 

Coventry  was  slightly  built  and 
almost  boyish  in  figure  ;  there  was 
nothing  in  his  form  to  attract 
attention  except  the  extreme  ease 
of  his  movements.  He  was  even 
delicate  in  appearance,  yet  this 
delicacy  was  curiously  counteracted 
by  innate  masculine  force  which 
lay  within  and  made  itself  felt 
through  the  slenderness  of  the 
outer  man.  Now,  as  he  walked  in, 
tliere  was  a  fresh  vigour  in  his 
Htep,  a  freedom  that  was  not  of 
drawing-rooms.  He  was  dirty, 
muddy,  untidy;  and  his  pockets 
dragged  heavUy — he  certainly  did 
not  appear  respectable.  But  Er- 
nestine forgave  him  that,  for  the 
look  in  his  face  refreshed  her  like 
a  draught  from  a  woodland  spring: 
the  poetic  soul  had  so  plaii^ 
taken  an  imprint. 

"Well,  you  are  dirty,"  remarked 
Dorothy,  gravely  surveying  the 
husband  whom  kind  fortime  had 
restored  to  her.  **  Where  have  you 
been  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me  that  intolerably 
practical  question,  for  I  cannot 
answer  it — I  have  walked  many 
miles  in  places  where  robins  and 
larks  were  to  be  heard  and  seen — 
where  primroses  grew" — drawing 
a  wet-rooted  cluster  out  of  his 
pocket — **and  where  the  sky  was 
visible.  And  in  the  end  the  Provi- 
dence which  takes  care  of  me 
on  those  occasions  when  life  is 
altogether  too  delightful  to  leave 
me  time  to  take  care  of  myself, 
g^ded  me  to  a  railway  station, 
otherwise  you  would  probably 
have  never  seen  me  again." 

*'0h,  you  always  say  that," 
said  Dorothy,  hastily  taking  charge 


of  the  decidedly  damp  floral  trea- 
sures which  Coventry  was  holding 
up  to  admiration. 

"  You  have  seen  something 
worth  seeing  to-day,  have  you 
not?  "  said  Ernestine. 

'*  Ay,  that  I  have.  J  met  with 
some  green  mosses  by  the  side  of 
a  brook  that  took  me  half  the  day 
to  look  at,  and  I  thought  those 
and  some  grandly  formed  trees 
the  colouring  of  whose  unclothed 
tracery  harmonised  perfectly  with 
the  (fim  wintry  sky  which  made 
their  background — I  thought  those 
were  enough  to  revel  in  for  one 
day.  But  Mother  Nature  was  too 
good  to  me ;  she  intoxicated  me 
with  a  perfectly  bewildering  sun- 
set. Dorothy,  I  shall  not  be  sober 
for  days." 

"  Write  it  off,"  said  the  practi- 
cal lady,  **  write  verses ;  they'll  do 
you  good  and  I  can  sell  them." 

"  Which  comes  to  making 
money  out  of  a  sunset.  Don't 
scatter  my  dreams !  I  already  find 
it  sufficiently  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  an  incoherent 
populace  as  ourselves  came  into  the 
midst  of  such  a  divinely  beautiful 
natural  world.  Minerva  Medica," 
he  said,  abruptly  changing  the 
subject,  after  a  habit  peculiar  to 
him,"  how  soon  are  you  going  to 
be  married?" 

*'  Not,  at  all  events,  until  I  have 
finished  my  work  at  the  hospital ; 
I  have  six  months  of  it  yet." 

**  And  does  the  Doctor  approve 
of  waiting  six  months  ?  H  e  seemed 
to  me  to  be  rather  in  a  hurry." 

"Well,"  said  Ernestine,  "we 
separated  to-night  agreeing  to  differ 
on  that  particular  subject.  I  don't 
see  that  a  few  months  either  way 
matters  much.  And  now  good- 
night, Mrs.  Silbum ;  I  have  some 
work  at  home  to  finish  to-night, 
and  I  can't  afford  to  be  up  too 
late." 

So  she  went  off. 

"  There  will  be  trouble  between 
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the  deardoctor8yet,"said  Coventry, 
after  she  had  gone.  '*I  believe 
they  will  become  one  in  the  end, 
but  the  process  of  mixing  may  be 
long  and  difficult." 


Chapter  X. 

BBBAKFASTINO. 

"  Is  Mr.  Yriarte  at  home  ?"  was 
the  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Lingen 
one  morning  when  the  door  of  a 
small  house  in  a  quiet  street  in 
Kensington  opened  in  answer  to 
his  knock. 

A  young  boy  opened  it ;  a  dark 
skinned,  white  teethed  youth,  evi- 
dently a  countryman  of  his  master's. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  he  is  in,  but  he 
has  not  breakfasted  yet." 

'^  Take  him  my  card,  and  ask 
how  soon  he  can  see  me." 

Mr.  Lingen  was  ushered  into  a 
pretty  little  room,  and  there  left  to 
wait  while  the  boy  went  on  his 
errand.  The  visitor  planted  him- 
self on  the  hearthrug,  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  pleasant  fire. 

His  eye-glass  was  in  repose ;  his 
hands  delicately  clothed  in  laven- 
der ;  his  buttonhole  flower  was 
perfect.  His  brow  was  smooth 
and  unmarked.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  was  not  in  his  sociable 
mood;  there  was  not  the  lurking 
smile  at  the  comers  of  his  mout£ 
which  was  always  to  be  foimd 
there  when  Lewis  Lingen  was 
taking  life  easily. 

No;  though  he  seemed  to  be 
merely  enjoying  the  warm  fire 
after  the  sharp  air  outside,  Mr. 
Lingen  was  really  using  his  brain 
and  his  eyes.  He  was  keenly 
observing  everything  in  the  room, 
the  character  and  appearance  of 
his  surroundings,  even  to  a  rapid 
glance  over  the  articles  of  vertu 
which  were  scattered  about  upon 
the  tables. 

He  was  in  the  outer  one  of  two 
small  rooms  which  were  divided 
only  by  curtains,  now  drawn  back. 


In  the  inner  room  a  table  was  laid 
for  breakfast,  and  very  dainty  it 
looked.  The  rooms  altogethef 
were  well  appointed. 

Mr.  Yriarte  did  not  very  quickly 
appear,  so  after  awhile  Mr.  Lingen 
turned  to  some  portfolios  of  photo- 
graphs which  lay  upon  the  table, 
and  began  to  look  through  them 
rather  absently.  One  was  full  of 
Spanish  notabilities ;  he  soon 
passed  over  them,  and  laid  the 
portfolio  aside.  The  next  was 
filled  with  Spanish  beauties — this 
he  closed  even  more  quickly,  and 
returned  to  solace  himself  with 
the  warmth  of  the  fire. 

At  last  the  boy  returned,  and 
saying  his  master  would  be  ready 
in  a  few  moments,  proceeded  to 
busy  himself  about  the  breakfast 
table.  Soon  after  Mr.  Yriarte 
himself  entered  the  room,  looking 
wonderfully  radiant,  although  his 
eyes  were  perhaps  a  little  more 
bloodshot  than  usual,  and  hishands 
had  rather  more  of  a  tendency  to 
tremble  than  the  fresh  morning 
air  would  account  for. 

**  Good  morning,"  said  Lingen ; 
**up  late  last  night  by  your  ap- 
pearance." 

*  *  Ah — well — yes — but  then  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed 
very  early.  Will  you  take  some 
breakfast  ?  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you." 

**  No.  I  breakfasted  some  time 
ago,  thank  you.  I  have  an  in- 
veterate habit  of  getting  up  early. 
But  pray  go  on  with  vour  break- 
fast. I  only  want  a  tew  minutes' 
talk  with  you." 

They  passed  into  the  next  room, 
and  Lingen  sat  down  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  fire,  crossed  his  legs, 
and  put  up  his  eye-glass.  Yriarte, 
meanwhile,  drew  his  chair  to  the 
breakfast  table,  smilingly ;  he  was 
evidently  not  the  sort  of  man  whose 
appetite  is  spoiled  by  nocturnal 
dissipation. 

The    boy    brought/^n    several 
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savoury  dishes,  which  his  master 
prepared  himself  to  attack  with 
gusto.  When  they  were  alone 
again  Lingen  opened  his  battery. 

**  I  called  yesterday  upon  Rod- 
riguez, the  manager  of  the  Spanish 
Commercial  Company." 

**  Ah,  indeed,"  said  Yriarte, 
with  undiminished  interest  in  his 
fish. 

When  Mr.  Lingen  first  made 
Triarte*s  acquaintance,  the  latter 
was  known  as  holding  a  consider- 
able post  in  the  Spanish  Commercial 
Company,  and  indeed  as  being 
intimately  connected  with  its  pro- 
moters, who  held  positions  of  the 
highest  respectability.  The  Com- 
pany itself  was  regarded  as  tho- 
roughly good,  and  Triarte's  business 
connection  with  it,  and  personal 
relationship  to  one  of  the  excellent 
Spanish  houses  concerned  in  it, 
had  been  continually  turned  to 
account  by  him. 

**  It  appears,"  went  on  Mr. 
Lingen,  **  that  you  have  not  been 
employed  by  the  Company  for  some 
time." 

"Exactly,"  assented  Yriarte, 
smiling  still. 

''  In  fact,"  added  Mr.  Lingen, 
'*  that  you  were  turned    out    of 

it."    ^ 

"A-hem,"  said  Yriarte,  draw- 
ing his  table  napkin  over  his 
mouth,  '-that  means? — ^Excuse 
me,  you  forget  I  am  not  English. 
I  suppose  you  mean  that  Rod- 
riguez and  I  agreed  to  part. 
You  know,"  he  went  on,  confi- 
dentially, "  it  never  pleased  me 
to  be  under  him — it  was  not  the 
rifi^ht  position  for  a  brother-in-law 
of  the  house  of  Chirruca." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Lingen,  drop- 
ping his  eye-glass  suddenly,  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  *'  I  don't 
care  what  reason  you  give  for  it, 
or  \inder  what  circumstances  it 
occiirred ;  the  point  that  concerns 
me  is  that  you  nave  been  keeping 
me  under  the  impression  that  you 


were  still  in  with  the  Company 
and  had  money  in  it ;  now  I  find 
that  neither  is  the  case." 

**  My  good  sir,"  cried  Yriarte, 
with  hilarity  and  dash,  "  are  you 
afraid  of  your  money?  Bah!  I 
will  make  over  this  house  and  its 
contents  as  security  this  moment^ 
if  you  are  afraid." 

*'  I  will  take  that  for  a,  portion 
of  what  you  owe  me,"  answered 
Lingen,  imperturbably,  "but  it 
will  only  g^  against  a  very  small 
portion.  And  now  that  you  have 
not  only  been  metaphorically 
kicked  out  by  your  relations,  but 
have  also  broken  with  Miss  Doldy, 
your  affairs  seem  to  me  to  look 
serious." 

'*  Well,"  said  Yriarte,  who  had 
been  drinking  hock  for  some  time 
and  was  getting  even  more  cheer- 
ful, **it  was  you  did  that  last, 
practically,  so  you  can't  blame  me. 
If  you  hadn't  told  me  about  that 
ten  thousand,  I  should  probably 
have  gone  innocently  to  my  fate. 
Dios!  how  you  would  have  been 
done  if  she  hadn't  come  to  you 
about  it !  I  should  have  got  the 
other  ten  thousand  out  of  her  and 
absconded." 

He  threw  himself  back  in  his- 
chair  and  screamed  with  laughter. 

**I  daresay  you  would,"  said 
Lingen,  drily.  **  But  that  doesn't 
matter  now,  as  I  prevented  it." 

"  It  was  amusing  too,  when  I 
pretended  to  make  her  tell  me 
about  it.  Ha,  didn't  the  minx's- 
eyes  flash!  The  cat  had  been 
friendly,  but  she  could  scratch ! " 

*'I  don't  want  to  hear  about 
that,"  interrupted  Mr.  Lingen, 
with  a  lingering  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  Doldy  family.  ''  The 
question  is,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  ?  I  should  never  have  lent  you 
a  penny  had  you  not  made  it  plain 
that  your  marriage  with  the^ 
heiress  whom  you  professed  to 
have  in  your  power  was  an  in- 
evitable  thing.    Unless  you  act  at  • 
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once  I  shall  have  you  arrested, 
and  go  straiffht  to  the  Chirrucas." 

*;Dio8!  don't  do  that/'  cried 
Yriarte,  starting  to  his  feet  in  a 
fluster;  ** you'll  ruin  me,  and  get 
no  good  by  it !  And  moreover,  I 
am  acting — why,  mv  good  friend, 
I  am  doing  splendidly.  Last  night 
I  won  two  thousand." 

"At  cards?" 

''Yes — at  cards.  To-night  I 
play  again,  and  the  next  night, 
and  the  next  I  tell  you  fortune 
is  always  with  me.  ifcn't  fear — 
if  I  have  lost  the  rings,  here  are 
the  Angers  still,  as  we  say  in  my 
oountry.  I  am  never  without  money 
— 1.  think  it  is  bad  to  play  cards  too 
much,"  he  said,  wiUi  absurd 
gravity,  **  but  I  wiU  play  now, 
and  I  always  win." 

"  Humph  I "  said  Mr.  Lingen, 
"  and  you  can  always  spend  also." 

**  Ah,  well,  I  can  get  money  to 
spend  in  other  ways.  Don't  be 
alarmed,  my  good  friend  ;  if  I 
don't  catch  another  heiress,  I  will 
be  winning  the  money  for 
you  in  some  way.  And  for 
my  expenses — I  can  always  get 
money,  as  I  say.  I  could  get  a 
good  deal  from  Miss  Laura  if  I 
chose;  I  have  not  altogether  given 
up  my  power  over  her." 

"How  ?  "asked  Lingen,  quickly. 

"That's  my  affair,"  answered 
Triarte. 

Mr.  Lingen  said  nothing  further, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  be  said. 
His  unspoken  thought  was 
"Laura  Doldy  is  a  greater  fool 
than  I  think  her,  if  she  has  let 
this  boastful  monkey  keep  any 
real  power  in  his  hands." 

"If  you  have  finished  break- 
fast, Mr.  Yriarte,"  he  said, 
aloud,  "  I  will  just  have  a  look  at 
the  house." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Yriarte,  with 
the  greatest  amiability.  **You 
will  find  I  have  some  nice  things 
of  considerable  value.  Some  of 
them   have    been   given   me    by 


my  sister  who  is  married  into  the 
Chirruca  family." 

He  led  Mr.  Lingen  through  the^ 
rooms  and  upstairs.  They  passed 
on  the  way  a  luxurious  little  place 
full  of  cushioned  seats,  with  plants 
in  large  tubs,  which  made  it  look 
like  a  conservatory.  This,  Yriarte 
said,  was  his  smoking-room.  Then 
they  looked  into  a  very  handsomely 
furnished  drawing-room  ;  and  be- 
hind it  wasYriarte's  own  bed-room^ 
Some  fur  rufl^  lay  on  the  carpet  at 
the  sides  and  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
a  beautiful  silky  one  upon  it.  An 
open  French  novel,  which  was  left 
upon  the  not  long  deserted  bed, 
shewed  that  Yriarte  had  not  been 
sleeping  all  the  time  he  occupied 
it.  On  a  table  at  one  side  of  the  room 
stood  an  old  cabinet  of  some  black 
wood,  with  oarven  and  dome-like 
top.  It  had  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
appearance,  and  indeed  seemed 
like  the  model  of  some  sacred 
building.  Yriarte  went  to  it  and 
opened  the  doors  in  front,  shewing^ 
a  shrine  where  a  light  was  burning 
beneath  the  figures  of  a  Vire^n  and 
Child  in  metal  and  of  very  oeauti- 
ful  mediaeval  workmanship.  The 
name  ^* Maria"  shone  upon  the 
pedestal  in  letters  of  gold. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  "  I  am  very 
religious." 

He  spoke  condescendingly, 
though  quite  in  earnest;  his 
manner  suggested  that  he  con- 
secrated religion  by  professing  it. 

The  lurkmg  smile  made  itself 
visible  at  the  comers  of  Lingen' s 
mouth ;  he  turned  away,  and  re- 
marking that  he  had  already  stayed 
too  long  and  must  hurry  off,  led 
the  way  downstairs.  Yriarte 
bowed  him  out  with  effusion,  and 
returned  to  the  smoking-room, 
where  he  settled  himseli  down, 
with  a  sigh  of  content  to  lie  upon 
a  couch,  smoking,  and  pretending 
to  go  on  with  his  novel.  Spaniards 
are  not  particularly  sleepv,  but 
how  ineffably  lazy  they  are !   Give^ 
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them  but  cigars  and  warmth  and 
they  are  happy.  Wild  excitement  is 
necessary  to  them  now  and  then, 
but  the  intervals  of  repose  are 
enjoyed  to  the  utmost.  Ynarte  had 
no  call  to  make  in  tlie  City  to-day ; 
no  reason  to  exercise  his  cunning 
brain  until  the  evening  ;  therefore 
he  prepared  himself  for  a  long 
-day  of  absolute  idleness. 


Chapter  XI. 

THE      HOSPITAL. 

Ernestine's  imexpired  six  months 
of  hospital  duty  lay  heavily  on 
Dr.  Doldy's  mind.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  act  about  it. 

He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
had  he  been  engaged  to  any  other 
woman  under  such  circumstances, 
he  would  at  once  have  settled  the 
matter  otf-hand.  But  Ernestine! 
There  was  a  look  he  had  seen  once 
or  twice  in  those  dark  eyes  which 
made  him  feel  that  if  he  were  not 
very  careful  how  he  argued  any 
matter  where  she  saw  a  right  and 
a  wrong,  that  even  yet  he  might 
lose  her  altogether,  and  have  to 
iace  the  loneliness  of  his  heart — a 
thing  intolerable  now  once  so  fully 
realised. 

Ernestine  herself,  meantime, 
went  perhaps  the  more  ardently 
about  her  business  than  ever,  after 
having  withstood  the  temptation 
of  evading  it. 

For  of  course  that  was  a  tempta- 
tion. Ernestine  was  not  made  of  a 
different  flesh  and  blood  from 
other  mortals.  And  she  was  wear- 
ing herself  out  at  her  work ;  and 
that  without  any  reward  but  the 
consciousness  that  she  was  being 
of  use  to  people  who  were  more 
often  ungrateful  than  anything 
else.  She  could  have  done  with- 
out the  additional  experience  she 
was  gaining,  for  she  had  gone 
through  the  usual  hospital  course. 
When  she  first  cfime  over  to  Eng- 
land after  taking  her  degree  in 


Paris,  she  was  full  of  the  idea  that 
she  had  not  had  enough  experience 
to  commence  practising  on  nerown 
account.  With  her  diaracteristic 
thoroughness,  she  was  anxious  to 
place  herself  under  a  doctor 
and  so  to  see  something  of  Eng- 
lish practice  before  attempting  to 
gain  a  livelihood.  Her  little  in- 
heritance had  been  mostly  spent 
on  her  education  but  she  had 
retained  enough  of  it  to  feel  free 
for  a  year  or  two  to  follow  her 
own  wishes.  So  she  had  looked 
aroimd  her  when  she  arrived  in 
London  for  some  opportunity  of 
the  kind  she  needed. 

It  had  presented  itself,  and 
though  not  quite  what  she  would 
have  wished,  she  had  taken  it.  A 
lady  whom  she  knew  came  to  her 
as  soon  as  she  heard  of  her  being 
in  England,  anxious  to  see 
whether  Ernestine  was  to  be  se- 
cured for  the  work  she  herself  was 
in,  for  she  well  knew  how,  if 
Ernestine's  sympathies  were  once 
really  enlisted,  she  would  work  in 
genuine  earnest. 

Mrs.  Marland  was  assistant 
house-surgeon  at  a  hospital  which 
was  somewhat  languishing  for 
want  of  funds,  as  very  tiseful 
charities  often  will. 

It  was  intended  to  alleviate  that 
sore  problem  of  illness  when  it  comes 
to  decayed  gentlefolk,  that  unhappy 
class  whose  sorrows  have  produced 
such  a  definite  and  ugly  shape  in 
the  midst  of  the  many  beautiful 
forms  of  our  modem  civilisation. 
It  was  a  hospital  for  the  especial 
use  of  ladies  and  gentlemen :  who, 
paying  a  moderate  sum,  could  ob- 
tain good  nursing  and  proper  care 
within  its  walls. 

Its  principal  promoters  were  a 

fentlemanly  but  poor  member  of 
Parliament,  and  a  man  of  philan- 
thropic crotchets ;  the  former  was 
of  influental  position  and  connec- 
tions, but  of  next  to  no  means.  He 
had  many  a  timejbeen  ill  in  lodg- 
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ings  and  knew  well  enough  what 
needless  suffering  is  endured  for 
want  of  scientific  nursing.  His 
interest  in  it  was  a  thoroughly 
honest  and  earnest  one ;  he  re- 
garded the  class  of  people  who  are 
poor  hut  refined  as  the  most 
to  he  pitied  in  all  the  ranges 
of  civilised  humanity.  The  man 
of  philanthropic  crotchets  had 
thrown  himself  into  it  as  he  had 
thrown  himself  into  a  dozen  other 
schemes  for  benefiting  mankind. 
He  had  never  been  ill  a  day  in  his 
life,  so  he  had  not  the  personal 
sympathy  with  the  idea  which 
animated  Mr.  Eedbum,  M.P.  But 
he  was  always  precipitating  him- 
self upon  something  which  was  to 
he  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  some 
class  or  other  of  society.  He 
carried  a  black  bag  with  him 
wherever  he  went ;  and  when  he 
called  upon  his  friends  they  looked 
askance  at  it,  wondering  what  new 
prospectus  might  be  lurking  in  its 
mysterious  recesses;  what  new 
progranmae  for  the  reformation  of 
the  world  might  be  drawn  from 
thence  and  explained  to  them. 

Mr.  Redburn,  who  had  held  the 
idea  in  his  mind  a  long  while, 
meeting  this  gentleman  one  day, 
immediately  seized  upon  him  as 
the  very  man  for  his  purpose.  He 
soon  succeeded  in  inflaming  him 
with  it ;  and  these  two  had  worked 
until  the  hospital  reared  itself  in 
the  midst  of  that  London  where 
gentlemanly  poverty  now  walks  by 
the  side  of  imdainty  and  accustomed 
pauperism. 

Tie  patients  at  first  had  not 
been  plentiful,  though  the  charges 
were  moderate  enough  to  tempt 
them ;  but  when  once  the  unfor- 
tunate gentlefolks  who  first  took 
advantage  of  the  new  charity 
realised  that  all  which  was  pro- 
mised to  them  would  be  fulfilled ; 
that  each  patient  would  have  a 
idean,  sweet,  wholesome  little 
room  of  his  own,  furnished  com- 


fortably ;  that  there  was  skilled 
nursing  and  good  medical  a:tend- 
ance — then  the  news  began  to 
spread  after  the  wildfire  fashion  in 
which  good  news  is  apt  to  spread. 
The  little  rooms  filled  rapidly; 
and  Mr.  Redburn  and  the  man  of 
philanthropic  crotchets  were  re- 
warded by  many  a  genteel 
blessing. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  enlist  Ernes- 
tine's sympathies  as  her  friend  ex- 
pected. Ernestine  had  not  realised 
the  miseries  of  refined  poverty ;  she 
did  not  awaken  to  the  philanthropy 
of  the  idea.  But  she  went  to  see 
the  hospital :  found  that  at  all 
events  there  was  plenty  of  work 
to  be  done  and  experience  to  be 
gained.  So  she  engaged  herself 
to  visit  there  for  a  year. 

Some  six  months  of  this  year, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  yet  to  run  ; 
and  Ernestine  had  long  affo  put 
her  heart  into  the  work.  She  saw 
how  bitterly  it  was  needed,  and 
she  gave  her  sympathies  and  her 
energies  to  the  utmost.  But  it 
was  hard  work,  for  the  staff 
was  insufiicient.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  required  the 
arousal  of  all  Ernestine's  peculiar 
sense  of  what  was  right,  to  resist 
the  temptation  Dr.  Doldy  had  held 
out  to  her. 

Having  resisted  it,  however, 
she  went  even  more  vigorously 
to  her  work.  She  even  in- 
vested, next  morning,  in  a  few 
flowers  (rashly  enough,  no  doubt, 
considering  that  her  remaining 
capital  was  by  no  means  large) 
to  take  to  a  favourite  patient.  She 
might  have  taken  some  of  Dr. 
Doldy's  white  blossoms  which 
made  her  room  such  a  place  of 
sweetness;  but  there  was  a 
romantic  spot  hidden  far  down  in 
her  nature  ;  she  drank  to  herself 
the  scent  from  those  flowers  as  if 
it  gave  her  life;  she  treasured 
every  white  petal.  Dr.  Doldy 
little  thought  that  MsJore-^fts 
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carried  their  message  so  intel- 
ligibly with  them.  Sut  then  he 
had  never  realised  what  an  un- 
friended life  Ernestine's  had  been 
and  how  ready  and  open  her  heart 
was  to  any  real  love  message. 


Chaptee  XII. 
lovers! 

While  her  erewhile  lover  was 
industriously  endeavouring  to  make 
up  for  his  lost  anticipations,  Laura 
herself  was  managing  to  exist, 
notwithstanding  she  had  lost  him. 

Her  boast  that  she  could  live 
without  him  was  true  enough. 
During  their  engagement  he  had 
certainly  monopolised  her  thoughts; 
she  had  been  devoted  to  him.  But 
when  he  once  shewed  her,  as  he 
had  done  in  their  last  interview, 
that  it  really  was  the  heiress  he 
cared  for  and  not  the  woman,  her 
pride  was  up  in  arms  at  once. 
And  her  idea  of  exhibiting  pride 
was  to  equal  him  in  callousness. 
The  pose  of  the  deserted  damsel 
was  not  at  aU  in  her  line.  If  she 
must  be  deserted  no  one  should 
know  it. 

Moreover,  Triarte  had  so  tho- 
rouQ^hly  startled  and  disgusted  her 
by  his  readiness  to  give  her  up, 
after  making  her  believe  that  sue 
had  altogether  enslaved  him,  that 
a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
setting  in.  It  grew  stronger  and 
stronger  day  by  day,  as  she  mixed 
in  fresh  society,  and  found  that 
life  was  really  quite  tolerable 
without  an  enslaved  lover.  She  was 
already  beginning  to  rather  enjoy 
the  sense  that  she  had  to  catch 
somebody  else,  and  as  she  lay 
awake  at  night  and  thought  over 
her  CLffairs  she  resolved  that  this 
time  she  would  look  out  for  a 
handsome  man.  For  now  that  the 
bond  between  herself  and  Yriarte 
was  broken,  she  began  to  realise 
what  an  imenticing  person  he  was. 
But  that  was  not  to  be  wondered 


at,  for  her  mind  continually  dwelled 
upon  her  last  interview  with  him. 
Sne  gradually  forgot  the  old 
fascination  which  he  had  exercised 
over  her,  and  learned  to  dench 
her  teeth  with  an  increasing  hatred 
and  disffust  whenever  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  him. 

She  had  had  one  other  present 
from  Triarte  besides  the  bracelet 
— a  gold  necklet  with  a  large 
locket  containing  his  portrait.  She 
had  sent  that  to  his  house  before 
she  left  town.  She  marvelled  now, 
as  she  remembered  it,  how  she 
could  ever  have  secretly  worn  that 
face  upon  her  neck»  and  have  felt  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  that  it  was  there. 
She  found  it  difficult  to  realise  the 
state  she  had  passed  through,  now 
that  it  was  over. 

She  was  staying  at  a  pleasant 
country  house  wmch  stood  some 
miles  inland  from  Bri&^hton.  There 
was  a  charming  park  around  it^ 
and  beyond  that  the  breezy  Sussex 
downs.  When  Laura  first  went 
there  there  was  a  large  party  in 
the  house,  but  soon  afterwards  it 
thinned,  and  she  would  wander 
alone  in  the  park  and  over  the 
grassy  slopes,  thinking  more  and 
more  bitterly  of  the  insults  she 
had  been  compelled  to  suffer,  and 
growing  to  loathe  the  very  thought 
of  the  man  from  whom  she  had 
suffered  them. 

Sir  Charles  Hayland,  her  host, 
was  both  squire  oi  the  neighbour- 
hood and  rector  of  the  little  village 
church  which  stood  just  outsiae 
the  park.  He  was  a  magistrate 
too,  so  that  his  time  was  generally 
full  of  small  matters  of  business, 
and  though  the  most  genial  and 
hospitable  man  in  the  world  he 
generally  left  his  ffuests  pretty 
much  to  Lady  Hayland,  beyond 
driving  them  behind  a  beautiful 
pair  of  his  pet  horses  whenever  he 
had  time,  and  heading  the  dinner 
table.  Lady  Hayland  was  a 
fashionable    and    pretty   woman^. 
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whose  vocation  was  society,  but 
-she  was  extremely  delicate,   and 
now    and    then    was    obliged    to 
remain    in    her     own     room    for 
several  days  together.      Thus  it 
happened  that  when  most  of  the 
^ests  went  away,  leaving  only  a 
few  rather  elderly  people  who  did 
not  much  interest  her,  Laura  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  walking  about 
alone  and  thinking  over  her  affairs. 
It  was  not  a  natural  tendency  of 
hers,  and  she  rather  wondered  at 
herself  for  doine  it.     At  last  she 
grew  BO  sickened  at  her  retrospec- 
tions that  she  began  to  think  of 
taking  flight  to  where  there  mi^ht 
be  more  opportunities  of  laymg 
plans  for  the  future.     But  Liady 
llayland  persuaded  her  to  stay  on 
awhile,  and  as  she  told  her  that  a 
new  relay   of    visitors  would  be 
arriving   in    a    few   days,   Laura 
•decided  to  at  least  see  what  they 
were  like.      Lady   Hayland   was 
fond  of  her,  and  Uked  to  have  her 
when  her  house  was   full ;     for 
Laura  was  one  of  those  indomitable 
little  women  who  will  go  through 
any  exertion  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment, and  she  was  always  amone 
the  leaders  of  any  enterprise  which 
might  prove  exciting  or  mteresting. 
Aluiough  she  was  such  a  mistress 
•of  the  art  of  languor,  when  any 
form  of  pleasure  was  to  be  ob- 
tained her  spirits  were  imflagging. 
So  she  stayed  on  and  resifi^ed 
herself  to  a  few  more  days  of  her 
own    society,    for  Lady  Hayland 
was  not  yet  well  enough  to  come 
•down,  and  there  was  no  one  else 
in  the  house  whom  she  cared  for. 
She  read    novels    in    the    pretty 
morning-room,  a  large  room  which 
separated  the  drawing  and  dining- 
rooms.    It  was  Laura's  favourite 
resort  within  the  house,  except  the 
hall.  The  lattcB  was  a  great  square 
room  into    which  the  hall   door 
opened  and  from  which  the  wide 
;8taircase8  ascended.  But  the  house 
was  warmed  all  through,  and  the 


hall  was  a  favourite  lounging 
place,  for  on  the  large  centre  table, 
among  pots  of  sweet  scented  flow- 
ers, were  scattered  all  the  last 
novels  from  Mudie's.  But  the 
morning-room  was  surrounded  by 
two  or  three  shelves,  close  to  the 
floor,  which  were  filled,  along  one 
wall,  with  standard  and  favourite 
novels. 

Laura  oscillated  between  a  par- 
ticular comer  here  and  a  particular 
comer  in  the  hall  when  she  was 
indoors  :  for  she  was  one  of  those 
women  who  accomplish  an  amount 
of  reading  which  would  do  credit 
to  an  undergraduate,  and  whose 
studies  lie  so  entirely  in  one  direc- 
tion that  they  acquire  a  marvellous 
knowledge  of  the  fictitious  world 
of  romance.  She  devoured  books 
in  a  more  infatuated  way  than 
ever  now,  for  with  no  flirtations 
on  hand  she  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  her  mind  quiet  or  at  ease 
imless  she  filled  it  with  the  ro- 
mances of  others'  lives. 

But  she  had  too  much  regard  for 
her  good  looks  to  spend  the  whole 
day  thus.  She  reflected  that  the 
air  of  the  Sussex  downs  produces 
anything  but  an  unbecoming 
effect;  so  every  day  she  walked 
out  upon  them,  or  drove  herself 
through  the  lanes  in  Lady 
Hayland's  little  pony  carriage. 
Certainly  this  did  bring  a  de- 
licate bloom  to  her  cheeks,  but 
it  gave  her  too  much  opportunity 
for  reflection  to  be  at  all  agreeable. 
She  would  walk  fiercely  about  on 
the  downs,  out  of  sight  of  every  one 
but  the  wild  birds,  •  and  would 
stamp  her  little  foot  as  she  thought 
of  Yriarte  and  the  sneering  laugh 
with  which  he  took  leave  of  her ! — 
she  even  occupied  herself  with 
trying  to  think  of  any  way  in  which 
she  could  safely  annoy  or  humiliate 
him,  and  now  and  again  the  per- 
sonal pride  which  was  one  of  her 
strongest  feelings  would  wring  a 
few  scalding  tears  of  mortification 
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from  her  eyes.  But  she  would 
speedily  wipe  them  away  to  find 
refu  >e  in  the  intense  hatred  of  her 
old  lover  which  was  altogether 
taking  the  place  of  every  other 
sentiment  with  regard  to  him. 

In  the  midst  of  this  state  of 
feeling  she  made  a  discovery 
which  changed  the  whole  tenor  of 
her  thoughts. 

Sitting  alone  in  her  room  one 
night  a  new  idea  dawned  upon 
her  mind — a  new  view  of  her  posi- 
tion rose  before  her.  It  struck 
her  with  such  alarm  and  horror 
that  she  felt  quite  ill,  and  rising 
to  reach  some  dmelling-salts  which 
were  on  her  dressing  table  she 
fainted  dead  away  upon  the  floor. 

No  one  came  to  her  aid,  for  it 
was  late  at  night.  She  recovered, 
alone,  slowly  and  painfully;  and 
with  the  first  rush  of  consciousness 
came  the  full  sense  of  this  new  and 
overwhelming  thought. 

All  that  night  she  lay  awake, 
and  in  the  morning,  when  she 
looked  in  the  glass,  she  saw 
a  hag^ardness  upon  her  face 
which  had  never  appeared  on  it 
before. 

*'  Laura  Doldy,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, standing  there  before  her 
own  reflection,  wrapped  in  her 
pretty  dressing  gown,  with  her 
long  dark  hair  tumbling  on  her 
shoulders,  **  Laura  Doldy,  this  will 
never  do.  You  will  get  ugly  if  you 
are  frightened.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty which  a  clever  woman  cannot 
overcome." 

And  with  that  she  returned  to 
her  bed,  where  she  breakfasted — 
and  thought. 

Thought  hard«  and  desperately. 
Desperately,  yes ;  for  she  could  see 
but  one  way  out  of  this  terrible 
difficulty  which  had  now  risen  de- 
finitely in  her  path.  And  that  way 
was  one  which  she  loathed  with  her 
whole  souL  The  whole  of  her  real 
self — ^all  her  natural  feelings — ^her 
Drides,  her  passions,  her  emotions, 


shrank  with  a  disgust  that  made 
her  physical  frame  tremble  where 
she  lay,  from  taking  that  way. 

But  Laura  had  another  and  more 
highly  developed  side  of  her  nature. 
She  Hved  in  the  world,  and  she 
must  defend  herself  from  the 
world.  The  sense  of  this  was  so 
vivid  that  it  compelled  towarda 
that  way  she  loathed,  as  strongly 
and  resolutely  as  though  pressure 
were  put  upon  her  trembling 
woman's  emotions  by  another 
person. 

Laura  was  essentially  a  worldly 
woman,  and  a  thoroughly  worldly 
woman  will  sacrifice  any  of  her 
softer  and  truer  self,  even  though 
the  knife  cut  keenly,  in  order  to 
keep  straight  with  this  world  she 
is  in.  The  social  world  is  life  and 
religion  to  her :  she  worships  it  and 
she  must  be  approved  by  it.  In 
fact,  it  is  her  all — the  reality  of 
existence. 

Driven  and  torn  by  her  thoughts 
and  her  passions,  Laura  lay  with 
hands  clasped  over  her  head^ 
thinking  tul  her  cheeks  grew 
flushed  and  dark. 

At  last  she  sprang  up  and 
opening  her  writing  desk,  bemn 
hurrieifiy  to  write  a  letter.  She 
wrote  on  rapidly,  till  in  amazement 
she  paused,  finding  that  her  rage 
had  burned  itself  out  upon  two 
sheets  of  note  paper.  She  flung 
them  aside,  and  walked  the  room 
exhausted  by  her  own  vehemence. 
She  looked  more  like  some  tragic 
actress  expressing  rage  than 
the  Laura  known  to  her  friends, 
for  in  this  silent  battle  with  her- 
self the  fire  of  her  untamed 
passions  was  ablaze. 

At  l6ist — wearied  out — she  crept 
into  bed  and  lay  there  with  silent 
tears  quietly  passing  over  her  face. 
This  calmed  and  cleared  her  brain  \ 
the  rebellious  paroxysm  was  over. 
She  had  conquered  herself. 

After  lyinp  quietly  thus  a 
long  while  she    again    got    her 
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writing  case,  and  wrote  another 
letter,  this  time  so  brief  a  one 
that  a  few  lines  contained  it  aU. 

She  put  it  in  an  envelope  and 
addressed  it.  Then,  strengthened 
and  refreshed  by  the  sense  that 
she  had  decided  on  her  mode  of 
action,  she  rose  and  dressed. 

She  put  on  her  out-of-door 
dress,  and  going  down  passed 
quietly  through  the  hall  and  out 
into  the  park.  She  walked  over 
the  short  sweet  grass  by  the  car- 
riage drive,  down  to  the  little 
village.  There  she  went  to  the 
post  office,  and  drawing  the  letter 
from  her  pocket,  dropped  it  in. 
It  was  addressed  to  "Jose  Yri- 
arte,  Esq." 

Standing  there  in  the  sunshine, 
a  little  imdedded  which  way  to 
turn  or  what  to  do  with  herself, 
she  saw  Sir  Charles  Hayland 
riding  up  the  village  street. 

"  A  pretty  little  minx  is  Laura 
Doldy,''  thought  that  gentleman 
to  himself  as  Laura  flashed  her 
eyes  up  at  him  from  under  her  fur 
liat.  "  But  I  shouldn't  put  much 
faith  in  her." 

Sir  Charles  was  a  florid,  hearty 
gentleman  who  liked  people  that 
looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 

He  let  his  horse  drop  into  a 
walk  as  he  wproached  Laura. 

'*  Lady  Hayland  is  better  to- 
day," he  said,  "  and  I  am  to  drive 
her  over  to  Brighton  after  lunch. 
I  am  sure  she  needs  fresh  air,  and 
Bob  and  Bell  want  some  exercise. 
Will  you  come?" 

**  C5h,  yes,  I  shall  be  delighted," 
said  Laura,  to  whom  the  mildest 
form  of  dissipation  would  have 
been  acceptable  to-day.  And  she 
enjoyed  sittingbehind  Sir  Charles's 
pet  horses,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  Brighton  was  a  change  from 
the  park  and  the  downs. 

"  Then  you  must  come  in  to 
lunoh,"  said  Sir  Charles;  **we 
shall  start  early." 

She  walked  beside  Sir  Charles's 


horse  down  the  avenue,  and  talked 
very  sweetly,  casting  up  her  eyes- 
in  that  fascinating  way  she  had 
acquired,  every  now  and  then. 
Sir  Charles  began  to  relent  in  his 
opinion  of  her  and  to  think  she 
really  was  very  charming.  She 
had  never  cared  to  exercise  her 
arts  upon  him  before,  as  he  was 
not  quite  within  her  sphere  of 
action.  But  to-day  she  would 
have  talked  to  the  man  in  the 
moon,  could  a  telephone  have  beeui 
established.  Anything  to  distract 
her  mind ! 

They  drove  through  a  not  very 
interesting  series  of  lanes  and 
straight  roads,  but  the  movement 
was  pleasant,  and  to  Laura  the 
life  of  Brighton  was  a  charming 
change.  Driving  down  the  Parade, 
Sir  Charles  suddenly  drew  rein. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Redbum?"  he^ 
said  to  a  languid,  gentlemanly  man 
who  was  pausing  in  his  walk  to 
look  over  the  sea.  '*What  are 
you  doing  here?  isn't  it  rather 
cold  for  you  at  this  time  of  the^ 
year?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Redbum.  with 
a  slight  shiver,  **  it  certainly  is 
cold,  but  it  is  bracing.  I  have 
only  run  down  for  a  few  days'' 
fresh  air." 

**  Come  over  to  us  for  a  day  or 
two,"  said  Sir  Charles,  with  whom 
hospitality  was  a  shining  virtue^ 
**  Where  are  you  staying?  at  the 
Queen's  ?  I'll  pick  you  up  in  half - 
an-hour." 

So  Laura  had  a  fresh  companion 
of  the  male  sex  to  make  eyes  at  on 
her  way  home.  He  did  not  interest 
her  much  though ;  Mr.  Redbum's 
mind  had  little  room  in  it  for  con- 
templation of  anythinp^  but  his 
own  ailments  and  hobbies. 

"How  is  the  hospital  getting 
on?"  asked  Lady  Hayland ;  "the 
last  time  we  met  were  you  not 
very  interested  in  some  hospital 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen?  It 
seemed  to  me,  as  you  spoke  of  it 
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then,  most  remarkable  that  it  had 
not  already   existed.      It    surely 
must  be  very  much  wanted." 
*' Indeed,    we    have   seen  how 

feat  the  want  has  been,  Lady 
ayland,"  said  Mr.  Bedburn, 
warming  into  life  as  he  spoke; 
"**  our  wards  are  full." 

'*  I  wish  you  would  let  me  have 
some  prospectuses,"  said  Lady 
Hayland.  **  I  have  often  wanted 
to  tell  people  about  it,  and  have 
not  known  where  it  is,  or  quite 
how  to  explain  its  purposes." 

''  I  have  a  few,"  said  Mr.  Bed- 
bum  (a  little  shamefacedly,  for  he 
had  a  particular  horror  of  the 
prospectus-filled  black  bag  of  his 
<5o-director,  the  philanthropist), 
'^  with  me  and  shall  be  very  glad  to 
give  you  some." 

**  Have  you  not  some  lady 
doctors  there?"  asked  Lady  Hay- 
land.  "I  don't  approve  of  these 
modem  innovations  at  all,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  am  curious  to 
know  how  my  sex  really  bears 
itself  in  such  a  career." 

**  Ob,  women  are  certain  to  suc- 
ceed in  it  up  to  a  certain  point," 
said  Sir  Charles,  flicking  at  his 
horses.  **  Their  abilities  are  es- 
sentially practical." 

**They  have  shewn  themselves 
«o  at  the  work  of  our  hospital, 
at  all  events,"  said  Mr.  Redbum. 
^*We  have  two  eminent  lady 
physicians,  and,  I  think,  some 
younger  ones  as  well" 

Laura  leaned  back  with  eyes 
fixed  dreamily  and  without  sight 
upon  the  landscape.  She  had  no 
philanthropy  in  her  composition; 
her  idea  of  the  world  was  that 
if  everybody  looked  after  them- 
selves it  would  be  a  much  less 
troublesome  place  to  live  in.  And 
as  to  the  **lady  doctor,"  she  did 
not  expect  that  modem  product  to 
be  a  **  man-woman,"  as  some 
people  do ;  she  had  too  instinctively 
low  an  opinion  of  her  sex  even  for 
that.      The  only  remark  she  had 


ever  made  on  the  subject  was  that 
she  "  would  never  have  one  in  the 
house,  for  they  would  think  of 
nothing  but  what  your  pillow-case 
was  made  of,  and  whether  your 
linen  was  trimmed  with  real  lace." 

It  is  little  wonder  that  some 
women  care  only  for  the  society 
of  the  other  sex,  when  their  opinion 
— or,  possibly,  experience— of  their 
own  is  so  low. 

So  the  conversation  was  without 
interest  to  Laura,  and  she  com- 
muned with  her  own  by  no  means 
too  delightful  thoughts  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  dnve  home. 

It  was  not  until  the  second 
morning  erfter  liis  arrival  that  Mr. 
Redbum  remembered  to  bring  out 
his  prospectuses  for  Lady  Hayland. 
He  came  in  to  breakfast  with  them 
in  his  hand,  and  began  to  talk  to 
Lady  Hayland  about  them.  Laura 
was  looking  at  her  letters,  sitting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  One 
was  directed  in  Yriarte's  hand- 
writing. It  made  her  feel  faint 
only  to  look  at  it.  She  put  the 
letters  unread  in  her  pocket,  and 
tried  to  fortify  herself  with  coffee, 

*'  Take  some  of  these,  Laura," 
said  Lady  Hayland,  handing  her 
some  of  Mr.  Redbum's  papers; 
**  you  will  often  meet  with  people 
to  whom  this  place  might  be  of 
the  greatest  use." 

*' Thank  you,"  said  Laura, 
taking  them  absently  and  putting 
them  in  with  her  letters.  At 
another  time  she  would  probably 
have  refused  them  with  some 
frivolous,  half -witty  deprecation  of 
the  idea ;  but  now  she  was  alto- 
gether absorbed  in  the  thought  of 
this  letter  which  remained  un- 
opened, and  which,  with  its  pro- 
bability of  insult,  seemed  to  bum 
its  way  through  her  dress  and 
already  make  her  feel.  Her  one 
aim  was  to  finish  her  breakfast 
quietly  and  unnoticed,  and  then 
escape.       t.pHhwCoQoIe    , 

She  was  soon  able  to  do  so. 
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The  moming-room  was  empty; 
and  she  bid  herself  in  a  big  arm- 
diair  in  a  comer  of  it,  and  then 
took  out  the  letters  from  her 
pocket. 

Triarte's  she  read  first;  quite 
quietly  she  read  it  through,  but 
tiien  mimediately  started  up,  and 
ran  to  her  own  room.  Once  there, 
with  the  door  locked  safely  behind 
her,  she  gave  way  to  a  storm  of 
passion  under  which  her  whole 
form  appeared  to  dilate.  She  took 
Triarte's  letter,  and  tearing  it  in 
half  threw  it  upon  the  floor ;  and 
then,  with  a  vehement  stamp  of 
her  pretty  little  foot,  she  turned 
away  from  it  and  opened  the  other 
lett^.  She  read  them  absently, 
without  really  taking  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  she  read.  Then 
she  took  up  Mr.  Redbum's  pro- 
spectus, ana,  in  the  same  absent 
way  read  that  through.  As  she 
neared  the  end  something  seemed 
to  rouse  her  interest ;  she  re-read 
it  quickly,  and  then  stood  a 
moment,  buried  in  thought. 

"It  may  be  useful  to  me,"  she 
said,  aloud;  and  gathering  to- 
gether the  two  or  three  papers 
Lady  Hayland  had  given  her,  she 
put  them  in  her  desk,  and  locked 
them  up. 

And  then  turning,  with  a  look 
on  her  face  that  for  the  time 
made  it  hard  and  haggard,  she 
set  herself  to  pick  up  the  torn 
pieces  of  Yriarte's  letter  and  put 
them  also  out  of  sight. 

Then  she  sat  down — ^her  head  on 
her  hand — to  think. 

Yriarte,  whose  missive,  filled  to 
the  brim  with  the  inversion  of  love, 
had  thus  driven  her  again  to  hard 


thinking,  was  himself  just  issuing 
from  the  door  of  his  house  in 
Kensington,  scented,  dressed  to 
the  height  of  such  predion  as  he 
was  master  of,  cigar  ii)  hand. 

On  the  steps  he  was  met  by  the 
fair  hfdred  model  of  the  Akropolis 
Art  School. 

**  Why,  Anton,  is  it  you  at  last  ? 
What  do  you  want?" 

That  soft-tinted  face,  which  was 
womanly  in  its  unconscious  beauty, 
was  lifted  to  his  with  a  sullen  look 
upon  it  that  made  it  as  really  im- 
lovely  as  his  own. 

'*  I  want  something  to  do,"  said 
he. 

**I  thought  you  were  living 
like  a  lord ! — ^receiving  pay  for 
merely  displaying  that  charming 
form  of  yours?" 

"  I  was,"  answered  Anton,  **  but 
I  caught  cold.  How  would  you 
like  to  sit  for  five  hours  at  a  stretch 
with  a  rag  round  you  ?  " 

"I  shouldn't  do  it,  you  see,  my 
good  friend.  Happily!  possess 
brains.  You  don't.  What  can  I 
do  for  you  ?" 

**  Give  me  some  breakfast," 
suggested  Anton. 

**0h,  indeed! — well,  come  in; 
but  why  did  you  not  come  the 
other  day  when  I  told  you  to  ?  " 

''Because  I  was  doing  pretty 
well  then :  and  I  would  never  come 
near  you  if  I  could  help  it." 

Yriarte  laughed  heartily;  this 
candid  confession  seemed  to  call 
out  all  his  amiability. 

**  Come  in,"  he  said,  and  turning 
back  he  re-entered  his  house  witn 
Anton. 

(7b  he  eontinudd,) 
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THE   EARL   OP  ROSEBERY. 

Lord  Rosebbby  is  a  young  nobleman  who  has  made  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  abilities,  his  radical  politios,  and  his  attention  to  social  topics.  In 
writing  upon  a  life  well  begun  with  a  large  promise,  but  one  that  in 
reasonable  expectation  is  much  further  from  its  close  than  from  its 
beginning,  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  that  is  not  afforded  to  the 
biographer  even  of  the  most  illustrious  man  whose  work  is  well-nigh 
done.  In  the  one  case  there  have  to  be  chronicled  with  monotonous 
impartiality  still  remembered  deeds  upon  which  is  falling  the 
grey  shadow  that  is  so  gentle  and  so  grim;  events  that  however 
conspicuous  in  their  moment,  have  lost  their  original  charm  through  the 
mere  moving  on  of  what  is  subsequent  to  them,  and  are  becoming 
submerged  beneath  the  ever  flowing  stream  of  the  present  that 
bathes  in  a  sorrowful  Lethe  the  emblems  of  the  past.  In  a  younger 
life,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writer  finds  himself  in  the  buoyant 
atmosphere  that  attends  vigorous  prime,  he  is  in  a  world  wherein 
imagination  may  dwell,  and  that  contains  avenues  into  romance. 
Truly  it  is  a  more  delightful  office  to  weave  bright  facts  and  bright 
horoscope  into  one  than  to  be  the  antiquarian  recorder  of  powers 
that  are  vanishing,  and  achievements  that  are  being  forgotten  or 
superseded.  -« 

In  the  present  instance,  while  our  subject  is  only  just  beginning  to 
be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  we  have  two  sides  of  his  life  to  touch  upon. 
One  is  that  for  which  he  is  not  responsible,  the  other  that  for  which  he 
is.  It  cannot  be  called  Lord  Rosebery's  fault  that  he  is  bom  to  the 
inheritance  of  a  peerage  and  estates — to  that  wealth  and  power  that  are 
as  much  a  gift  as  genius  or  authority,  and  have  to  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  As  to  this  we  cannot  criticise  him,  imless,  indeed,  we  agree* with 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Hatonists  that  our  previous  conduct  regulates  to 
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fioxne  extent  oxur  chance  of  choice  in  such  a  matter  as  birth.  How  far  a 
man  is  to  be  praised  for  the  possession  of  marked  abilities,  practical 
good  sense,  and  a  faculty  of  seeing  things  without  prejudice,  is  too  deep 
a  matter  for  us  to  enter  upon  here.  But  however  these  philosophical 
questions  may  find  solution,  we  may  say  that  the  position  of  the  hero  of 
the  present  sketch  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  fabled  fairy 
prince.  We  say  it  even  in  these  care-burdened  days  without  the 
slightest  fear  that  we  are  being  intrinsically  absurd.  An  inherited 
peerage  of  the  most  wonderful  kingdom  of  the  world,,  a  possession  of 
powers  that  are  at  once  proven  and  young,  a  mastership  of  the  marvel- 
lous Aladdiii's  lamp  of  wealth,  a  marriage  of  choice,  an  untarnished 
good  name,  an  ingenuous  nature  and  a  good  intent ;  what  more  did  the 
story  books  tell  us  of  the  attributes  of  the  prince  of  romance?  The  profes- 
sional statesman  lives  a  troublous  life,  the  businessman  is  apt  to  murder 
himself  by  his  business,  the  new-made  nobleman  is  not  quite  at  his  ease 
for  self -consciousness,  the  man  successful  by  personal  effort  is  weighed 
down  by  the  seriousness  of  his  early  grapple  with  the  world,  the  brain- 
less potentate  or  heartless  dynastic  puppet  has  his  marriage  arranged 
for  him,  the  stupid  -rich  man  is  obliterated  by  his  wealth ;  here  is  a 
position  untouched  by  any  of  these  disabilities  and  yet  empowering  its 
holder  to  exercise  at  wlQ  all  the  functions  that  others  sell  so  large  an 
amount  of  the  stock  of  their  lives  to  obtain.  Fully  sympathising  with 
tlje  believers  in  the  future  of  man  who  say  "  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,"  and  toil  manfully  towards  their  goal,  we  yet  are  not 
blind  to  the  privilege  of  being  a  peer  to  begin  with,  and  especially  a 
young  peer,  wealthy,  free,  winning,  and  with  brains ;  the  fairy  prince 
in  fact,  as  we  have  said. 

It  is  verily  a  strange  position,  however,  in  this  world  of  ours,  with 
something  in  it  that  is  ever  new,  and  not  at  all  unpleasant  even  for  a  poor 
man  to  contemplate.  If  the  ingenious  communistic  calculator  should 
conclude  that  he  would  be  richer  were  others  not  so  rich  (which  con- 
clusion may  on  the  whole  be  doubted),  he  will  be  bound  to  concede  that 
the  kind  of  riches  imagined  to  be  gained  must  be  that  of  the  lowest 
material  possession  only.  There  would  be  lost  that  charm  and  variety 
without  which  life  would  be  an  aimless  and  very  middling  monotony,  a 
piece  of  perfect  machinery  in  which  we  shoiild  have  no  object  to  turn  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  any  more  than  spindles  in  a  loom.  There  is  a 
certain  kind  of  jealous,  discontented  mind  to  which  the  ownership  by 
another  person  of  any  transferable  possession  suggests  only  the  covetous 
ihought,  Why  should  it  not  be  taken  from  him  and  given  to  me  ?    This 
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maimer  of  indiyidual  is  own  brother  to  the  surly  pauper  that  will  beg 
and  snarl  rather  than  work  and  be  cheerful.  He  can  neyer  know  how 
large  and  difficult  a  position  is  that  of  the  worthy  possessor  of  wealth. 
When  the  knowledge  is  gained,  as  it  always  must  be,  by  the  millionaire, 
that  the  more  lavish  his  charity  to  individuals,  the  more  paupers  he  is 
likely  to  produce,  that  the  first  gift  often  proves  so  demoralising  as  to 
ruih  the  individual  supposed  to  be  benefited,  and  that  much  of  what  he 
is  asked  to  support  is  but  brilliant  baselessness;  he  realises  what  a  terrible 
,  position  is  his,  and  we  must  confess  it,  turns  often  to  a  lower  standard 
of  life,  and  makes  himself  blind  and  callous  to  all  distress  alike.  If  the 
rich  man  had  the  mind  of  a  whole  Charity  Organisation  Society,  he  might 
indeed  benefit  his  kind,  but  his  ministry  would  become  almost  the  work 
of  his  life. 

How  to  reconcile  the  one  fact  that  the  doors  of  sympathy  should 
never  be  closed  (and  not  only  for  others'  sake  but  for  the  giver's  own) 
with  the  other  facts  that  doles  demoralise,  and  that  importunity  and 
merit  rarely  co-exist,  is  the  rich  man's  problem.  The  beggars  come 
loquacious  and  importunate ;  the  angels  who  really  ought  to  be  attended 
to  have  a  way  of  coming  unobtrusively  and  unawares. 

We  are  doing  little  justice  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch  to  spend  so 
much  time  in  talk,  but  we  cannot  forbear  from  speculating  upon  what 
a  man  of  large  wealth  could  do,  if  he  had  the  mind,  to  benefit  his  species 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  fairy-like  subject.  The  inhabitants  of 
huge  cities  suffer  now  from  air  vitiated  by  smoke  clouds  which,  under 
certain  conditions  of  the  air  currents,  hang  overhead  and  produce  fogs, 
leading  to  depression  and  discomfort  of  all  who  would  be  bright  and 
joyful,  or  who  have  work  to  do.  House-builders  will  not  move  to  provide 
appliances  for  smoke  consumption,  because  they  are  ignorant,  because 
it  is  not  fashionable  to  do  so,  and  does  not  pay.  The  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  left  to  themselves  do  not  always  produce  what  is  best ;  the 
fairy  prince  has  power  to  transcend  them;  he  may  build  hygienic 
houses  after  wise  unconventional  plans  (there  would  be  no  lack  of 
scientific  brains  at  his  service),  and  furnish  each  block  with  an  engine- 
room  containing  an  obedient  slave  able  to  absorb  the  smoke  of  the 
whole  row,  and  convert  it  into  use ;  the  same  engine  will  feed  the  wires 
of  a  set  of  electric  lights  for  each  house  and  for  the  street ;  help  the 
laundress  of  the  district,  and  perform  any  other  odd  jobs  as  bidden.  If 
this  were  carried  out  through  the  agency  of  practical  theorists,  it  would 
be  a  success,  and  the  fashion  once  set,  the  crasser  folk  would 
be    shamed  into    gradual    following.        That    valuable    properties,. 
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as  well  as  valuable  liyes   suffer   firom    smoky,    corrosive  air    is  an 
ascertained    fact;      ordinary     business    men     seem    unable    to    in- 
augurate   improvements    to    benefit    others;    we     need    our   fairy 
princes  with   their    larger    motives    to  set  the  example,    and  shew 
that  improvements  pay.    To  think  of  a  London  without  smoke!    '^  0 
what  would  poor  Paris  do  then  ?''     She  would  hide  her  diminished  head 
before  her  great  rival's  beauty.    But  is  it  an  impossible  dream  to  make 
a  sweet  city  in  this  most  mechanical  age  ?  or  would  it  be  an  ignoble 
ambition  to  be  the  first  to  try  to  make  London  Buskinesque,  and  so 
brighten  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants,  and  gladden  the  national  character? 
These  be  dreams,  but  we  are  still  in  fairy-land.    Would  it  be  an  idle, 
visionary  exploit  to  pull  down  a  London  "rookery,"  and  fill  the  groimd 
^ith  cottages  and  a  garden  ?    Why,  the  lady  who  will  be  the  Coimtess 
of  Bosebery  before  the  proofs  of  tlus  paper  are  corrected  bought  up  a 
whole  tumbledown  village  and  rebuilt  it  with  model  cottages,  schools, 
and  workmen's  clubs.    It  is  true  that  the  new  cottages  in  a  town  would 
be  competed  for  by  higher  classes  than  those  for  which  they  were 
intended,  as  was  found  recently  by  an  enterprising  builder  who  con- 
structed a  series  of  flats  for  artisans,  and  found  the  professional  classes 
patting  down  their  names  for  them  months  before  they  were  ready.     It 
is  true,  moreover,  that  the  true  hovel-dweller  will  begin  residence  by 
blackening  the  walls  of  a  new  habitation  that  offends  him  by  a  too 
cleanly  whiteness ;  but  surely  at  least  houses  can  be  so  constructed  as 
to  do  away  with  the  reproach  that  in  this  mighty  London  there  are 
human  dwellings  where  children  can  see  no  sun,  and  where  the  air  of 
that  which  is  called  home  is  so  bad,  and  the  very  walls  so  impure, 
that,  as  medical  men  say,   those  who   sleep  therein  awake  with  a 
nasty  taste  in  the  mouth  that  makes  food  nauseous,  and  gin  the  sole 
desire. 

A  noteworthy  writer  says  : — **  Among  things  to  come  is  an  answer  to 
the  question,  What  is  the  calling  of  wealth,  and  of  great  wealth,  in  the 
commonwealth  ?  Wealth  here  is  neither  a  doctor,  nor  a  lawyer,  nor  a 
clergyman,  nor  a  soldier,  nor  a  tradesman,  nor  a  writer.  It  is  a  totally 
indeterminate  calling ;  an  imconstituted  profession.  Its  determination 
is  the  point  to  be  settled.  It  is  a  dukedom ;  a  chieftainship.  Being  a 
dukedom,  it  has  a  principality  attached  to  it.  Its  revenues  belong 
there.    What  is  that  principality  ?    It  can  be  no  other  than  a  subjacent 

society When  we  consider  the  matter  closely,  the  charity 

that  consists  in  doing  the  duties  of  one's  calling  in  the  world,  sincerely^ 
justly,  and  faithfully,  leaves  nothing  outside  it  in  the  way  of  good 
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works."  These  are  wholesome  words;  the  reason  why  we  refer  to 
them  here  is  that  a  disposition  has  been  shewn  to  act  out  their  spirit, 
and  we  may  couple  the  words  with  the  names  of  the  betrothed  pair 
whose  aspirations  have  suggested  them  to  us. 

Another  fairy  prince  work  over  which  we  may  amuse  ourselves  by 
dwelling  a  moment  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  fairy  princes  and 
princesses,  might  be  to  re-organise  literary  society,  which,  since  HoUand 
House,  has  had  no  home  in  the  busiest  *Throntisterion"  of  the  world.  We 
mean  by  literary  society  those  who  think  and  write,  as  opposed  to  those 
who  merely  scribble.  To  gather  this  disbanded  army  into  any 
harmonious  oneness  would  be  to  add  a  strength  to  every  man  in  it, 
and  might  possibly  lead  on  to  a  renewed  vigour  of  the  general  life. 
The  so  oft  forgotten  motto  of  **  plain  living  and  high  thinking  "  might 
be  written  up  for  certain  ideal  evenings,  and  if  strictly  followed  would 
be  a  relief  to  all  concerned,  and  a  novel  feature  that  would  find  a  ready 
sympathy  from  all  who  are  a  little  tired  of  life,  as  so  often  arranged, 
with  its  heavy  side  uppermost.  Or  to  take  another  field,  science,  so 
excellent  a  pursuit  on  every  ground,  might  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  all,  and  a  Technical  University  founded  that  would  enable  the  British 
workman  once  again  to  win  his  way  against  the  world. 

Of  the  Earl  of  Hosebery  it  cannot,  we  imagine,  be  said,  in 
Wordsworth's  lines,  that 

A  primrose  on  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 
And  nothing  more. 

For  a  primrose  is  his  heraldic  crest  and  gives  him  his  family  name. 
The  surname  is  derived  from  the  Primrose  lands  in  Fife,  while 
Rosebery  is  believed  to  come  originally  from  Eosebery  Topping  in 
Yorkshire,  whence  an  heiress  was  won  by  the  first  lord,  who  thus 
commemorated  the  happy  field  of  his  love  by  making  it  the  groimd  of 
his  title.  There  is  a  second  Eosebery  now,  near  Edinburgh.  The 
name  was  originally  spelled,  as  now,  with  one  **r"  {heria  is  Anglo- 
Saxon)  but  is  found  in  early  usage,  Boseberry,  £rom  which  it  has  now 
long  ago  reverted  to  its  original  form.  The  founder  of  the  family  was 
Duncan  Primrose,  burgess  of  Culross  in  Perthshire  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Maiy.  He  appears  to  have  educated  one  son  to  be  **  archichirur^us 
regius,^^  the  other  to  be  **  fntneralium  cl&ricus,^* 

Archibald  Primrose,  first  Earl  of  Eosebery,  was  of  the  Scottish  peerage, 
and  son  of  the  first  baronet,  who  received  that  title  from  Charles  the 
Second,  having  been  knighted  by  Charles  the  First  some^Ule  time  after 
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a  battle  in  which  he  waa  taken  prisoner ;  he  was  afterwards  a  Lord  of 
Session,  a  man  both  astute  and  consdentious.  The  first  Earl  of  Bosebery 
owned  a  library,  rather  a  considerable  one  for  his  day,  containing  many 
a  good  historian,  philosopher,  theologian,  and  classic;  and  amongst 
other  works  may  be  found  there  the  treatise,  with  editions  dated  1636 
and  1646  (on  that  favourite  Scottish  subject,  the  Sabbath),  of  his 
cousin,  GKlbert  Primrose,  minister  of  the  French  chiuch  in  London, 
chaplain  to  James  the  First,  D.D.  of  Oxford  by  Boyal  mandamus,  and 
Canon  of  Windsor ;  also  certain  medical  works  from  the  pen  of  the 
father  of  that  divine  who  was  physician  to  James  the  First,  practised 
in  Paris,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Yorkshire. 

The  ''  noble  lady,  Diana  Primrose,  "  who  wrote  a  poetic  memorial  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1630,  and  in  the  preface  thereto  is  addressed  by 
a  friendly  hand  as 

The  Prime-Rose  of  the  muses  nine. 

In  whose  sweet  verse  Eliza's  fame  doth  shine, 

was  presumably  of  the  same  family. 

Alas,  her  verse  is  not  generally  known  for  so  conspicuous  a  position 
among  the  sacred  nine,  but  it  is  by  no  means  without  grit  or  vigour. 
Here  is  the  picture  of  Elizabeth's  proposed  Spanish  alliance : — 

Tea  Spanish  Philip,  Husband  to  her  Sister, 
Was  her  first  sutor,  and  the  first  that  mist  her : 
And  though  he  promised  that  the  Fope  by  Bull 
Should  license  it,  Shee  held  it  but  a  €kilL 

The  Earls  of  Bosebery  were  for  generations  men  who  quietly  and 
faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  of  their  position  in  Scotland.  The  first 
Earl  was  for  fifteen  years  Provost  of  the  Boyal  Burgh  of  Queensf eny, 
his  son  occupied  the  same  civic  chair,  and  later  descendants  maintained 
the  old  connection.  When  the  burgesses,  in  1872,  presented  the 
freedom  to  the  present  Earl,  they  brought  out  the  ancient  minute 
books  of  the  burgh,  and  shewed  him  the  signatures  of  his 
forefathers,  cordially  cherishing  the  memory  of  their  kindness  and 
liberality. 

Earl  Bosebery's  political  opinions,  which  are  decidedly  radical, 
have  been  said  to  have  been  derived  by  an  original  kind  of 
gradation  from  ''his  grandfather,  who  was  a  Oonservative,  and 
his  father,  who  was  a  Peelite."  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  we 
will  undertake  to  say,  did  not  regard  that  grandparent  as  a 
Oonservative,  seeing  that  he  was  the  political  manager  forJBarl  Orey, 
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before  whose  Whigs  the  Duke  was  obliged  to  resign  on  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Eeform.  After  the  suocess  of  the  measure 
the  fourth  Earl  of  Bosebery  presided  at  a  great  banquet  conmiemoratiYe 
of  Eeform.  And  Lord  Dalmeny  manifested  signs  of  what  we  may  call 
practical  radicalism  by  bringing  out  in  1848  a  hearty  and  stimulating 
Brochure,  entitled  **  An  Address  to  the  Middle  Glasses  upon  the  Subject 
of  Gymnastic  Exercises.''  During  the  thirty  years  since  this  was 
published,  perhaps  few  wholesome  pursuits  haye  more  widely  developed 
themselyes  than  the  yaried  forms  of  athletic  exercise. 

Archibald  Philip  Primrose,  fifth  Earl  of  Bosebery,  was  born  in 
London,  May  7th,  1847,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of  Archibald,  Lord 
Dalmeny,  who  died  in  1851,  not  haying  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  His 
mother  was  Lady  Catherine  Lucy  Wilhelmina  Stanhope,  only  daughter 
of  the  fourth  lord,  and  a  lady  remembered  as  one  of  the  fairest 
bridesmaids  at  the  wedding  of  Her  Majesty.  Whilst  Lady  Dalmeny, 
she  illustrated  a  magnificent  edition,  in  the  largest  folio,  of  the  old 
ballad  of  ''The  Spanish  Ladye's  Love."  Upon  her  husband's  early 
death  she  married  the  fourth  and  present  Duke  of  Cleyeland.  The 
present  titles  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  are  Baron  Bosebery  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  dating  from  1828,  Viscount  Bosebery,  1700,  Viscount 
Inverkeithing,  1703,  Lord  Primrose  and  Dalmeny,  1700.  The  baronetcy 
dates  from  1651.  It  was  suggested  a  few  years  ago  that  the  magician 
who  is  now  Lord  Beaconsfield  should  add  to  these  a  dukedom,  by  way 
of  endeayour  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  Earl,  who  had  been  treating  with 
profane  leyity  that  august  institution,  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
perhaps  the  requisite  agreement  as  to  future  silence  could  not  be  come 
to  between  the  parties. 

Lord  Bosebery  was  educated  at  Bayford,  and  afterwards  at  Eton. 
Thence  he  passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  reading  for  honours 
and  coquetting  with  the  Turf  when  his  grandfather,  the  fourth  Earl,  died. 
This  was  in  1868  ;  and  three  months  before  coming  of  age  he  quitted 
Oxford  without  taking  a  degree,  a  precipitate  step  that  it  is  more  than 
probable  he  now  regrets,  as  one  does  regret  one's  first  wild  leap  into  fancied 
independence.  He  soon  afterwards  accompanied  his  fellow  student  of 
Christ  Church,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  in  a  lengthy  tour  abroad  ;  on  his 
return  from  which  he  began  a  racing  career  by  buying  at  a  dashing 
price  a  horse  destined  for  the  Derby,  which  proyed  a  disappointment. 
A  young  nobleman  who  joins  the  Turf  for  truly  sporting  reasons  must 
experience  an  unpleasant  reyulsion  of  feeling  when  he  finds  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  are  connected  with  it  solely  to  make  money 
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•out  of  those  lees  derer  than  themselyee.  One  of  Lord  Bosebeiy's 
horees  ran  in  an  eocentric  manner,  and  disgusted  him  ;  determining  to 
get  rid  of  the  animal,  he  entered  her  for  what  is  called  a  '*  Selling 
Bace,"  which  he  thought  she  could  win,  but  only  backed  her  for  a 
^comparatively  moderate  sum.  The  sequel  we  draw  from  Baily^B 
Magaxine: — <<  The  next  day  she  did  not  improve,  for  she  ran  last  in 
much  worse  company ;  and  was  ultimately  sold  for  seventeen  guineas, 
by  public  auction.  A  disappointed  growler  then,  who  dropped  a  fiver 
over  the  race,  addressed  a  hostile  letter  to  the  newspapers,  commenting 
upon  the  suspicious  nature  of  the  transaction,  and  insinuating  that 
Lord  Eosebery  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  it.  The  answer  he 
^ot  was  an  announcement  that  his  lordship's  horses  would  be 
immediately  put  up  for  sale.  For  he  imagined — and  rightly,  we  think 
— that  if  he  could  not  lose  a  paltiy  Selling  Eace  without  rendering  him- 
«elf  liable  to  a  suspicion  of  connivance  in  it,  racing  was  not  worth 
following  as  a  pastime."  The  newspaper  observations  were  retracted, 
but  the  injured  nobleman  remained  firm  in  his  determination  to  abandon 
the  Turf,  and  indicated  a  resolution  never  to  return  to  it.  But  as  one  of 
his  present  places  of  residence  is  The  Durdans,  Epsom,  it  will  easily  be 
understood  that  he  has  since  reconsidered  the  question,  subsequent  years 
probably  having  dulled  the  sting  that  arises  out  of  the  first  contact  with 
a  sphere  used  to  a  low  standard  of  morality  and  endowed  with  a 
^corresponding  suspicion  of  others.  When  he  returned  to  his  old 
pursuit,  it  was  no  longer  as  juvenile  plimger  but  as  the  steady, 
temperate  sportsman. 

In  1871  Lord  Eosebery  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  public  man, 
by  seconding  the  address  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  rarely  that  a 
maiden  speech  wins  so  large,  hearty,  and  spontaneous  a  suffrage.  In 
the  House  itself  it  earned  at  once  the  most  pronounced  epithets  of 
favour,  and  at  every  subsequent  occasion  on  which  Lord  Eosebery  has 
risen  to  speak,  he  has  been  greeted  with  marked  attention  and  respect. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  for  educated  men  ta  half  disbelieve  in 
themselves  and  everybody  else,  in  whatever  is  done  or  said.  This  kind 
of  Pyrrhonism  would  affect  that  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  a 
thing  of  trifling  moment.  A  hloBi  or  overworked  man  may  scan  the 
morning  journals  with  superficial  glance,  but  when  we  reflect  what 
multitudes  of  persons  form  their  opinions  upon  what  comes  currently 
before  them  from  quarters  of  authority,  and  that  opinions  lead  practice, 
the  cyniccd  view  of  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  seen  to  be 
jsuffioiently  absurd.     One  thing  may  be  allowed  which  will  in  part 
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aooount  for  the  disheartening  consciousness  to  which  we  have  adyerted. 
The  spread  of  education,  the  multiplicity  of  matter  brought  before 
eyery  indiyidual  living  in  civilisation,  and  the  prevalence  of  criticism, 
have  tended  to  diminish  the  prestige  of  merely,  brilliant  speechee 
wherever  made.  An  address  in  one  of  the  Houses  that  would  have 
made  a  reputation  a  century  ago,  now  finds  rivals  in  a  oomprehensive 
article  in  a  monthly  review,  if  its  aim  be  solid  and  serious,  while  if  it 
strive  for  point  and  wit,  it  will  scarce  attain  a  longer  memory  than  will 
a  sparkling  essay  in  one  of  the  weekly  journals.  The  men  who  gain 
any  lasting  reputation  at  the  present  day  have  to  base  it  on  solid  and 
practical  qualities,  rather  than  on  the  flights  of  rhetoric  and 
impossibilities  of  eloquence  that  won  honour  of  old.  If  anyone  should 
be  found  indulging  in  too  r$chereJU  a  style,  too  elegant  a  manner,  or 
too  artistic  a  phraseology,  in  treating  a  weighty  subject,  he  would  be 
denounced  by  the  practical  men  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham  as  one 
idly  wasting  time ;  there  is  now  so  much  to  do  in  Megalopolis  that 
time  is  felt  to  be  short,  and  art  too  long. 

Matters  being  so  serious,  every  man  of  real  political  action  is  more  or 
less  a  Badical,  with  a  difference  only  in  nomenclature  according  as  he  is 
a  Badical  against  his  will  and  by  compulsion,  or  a  Hadical  on  principle. 
On  his  coming  of  age,  Lord  Eosebery  declared  himself  a  liberal,  and 
has  borne  rather  the  name  of  Badical.  The  Liberal,  as  we  imderstand 
the  word,  is  apt  to  be  restless,  unquiet,  impulsive,  sweeping  away 
institutions  with  giant  hand,  endowed  with  a  mind  insufficiently  historical. 
The  Tory  is  for  antiquity,  prestige,  and  something  more  both  of  pride  and 
of  personal  affection,  but  with  a  kindly,  port-wine  flavour  even  about  his 
nepotism  or  class  legislation.  The  Badical,  where  he  is  not  fanatical,  oon- 
fines  himself  to  what  is  practical  and  real,  sees  that  old  fashioned  amend- 
ments at  the  root  are  large  benefits  to  the  tree,  is  patient  and  painstaking, 
with  a  fellow  feeling  for  the  man  and  brother  who  lives  in  a  world  of 
small  things. 

What  kind  of  politician  is  Lord  Bosebery  we  may  judge  by  a  glance^ 
at  his  public  work  during  his  seven  years'  apprenticeship  now  concluded. 
In  1871,  in  the  garb  of  an  Archer  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  he  began  to  be  the^ 
serious  expounder  of  national  policy  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  shewed 
his  leanings  by  sympathising  with  the  Senior  Wrangler  of  tiie  year, 
whom,  being  a  Dissenter,  the  XTniversity  tests  debarred  from  proceeding 
from  intellectual  distinction  to  emolument  and  honour.  He  expressed 
his  btdief  in  the  kinship  of  the  civilisation  of  England  and  America. 
He  rejoiced  in  the  heroism  of  Paris,  who  had  awakenedjrpm  hsx  deep 
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of  lozuiy  and  defended  her  walls  on  a  diet  of  husks  and  rodents.  A, 
month  or  two  later  he  protested  against  the  insincerity  resulting 
from  the  system  of  clerical  Fellowships  at  Oxford ;  and  bor» 
without  flinching  Lord  Salisbury's  most  scathing  ire.  In  1871 
he,  or  somebody  very  like  him,  wrote  to  the  Spectator  d  propo$ 
of  a  paper  published  in  that  journal  on  ''The  Beform  of  tho 
House  of  Lords/'  that  there  were  such  rara  ao$9  in  existence  as 
young  peers  who  felt  it  hard  ''that  on  coming  of  age  they  should  at 
once  be  relegated  to  a  chamber  whose  dulness  is  only  equalled  by  its 
unpopularity. "  The  implied  suggestion  was  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  enlist  in  the  Commons  if  they  diose.  "  It  is  a  hardship,"  it  was  said^ 
''that  men  should  be  involuntarily  and  irredeemably  peers  .  .  . 
.  .  It  is  always  believed  that  peers  delight  in  their  position,  consider 
themselyes  chosen  instruments,  and  beyond  the  influence,  as  above  th& 
emotions,  of  the  nation."  "On  the  other  hand,"  continued  the  letter,. 
which,  by  the  way,  was  signed  "  A  Doorkeeper  in  the  House  of  Lords, ''^ 
"  young  peers  have  assured  even  me  (as  wall-flowers  at  a  ball  have- 
been  heard  to  conflde  in  the  waiters)  that  their  position  is  unendurable^ 
that  with  the  truest  sympathy  for  Eadical  objects  there  is  a  dead  weight 
of  votes  in  the  House  that  laughs  at  leverage,  and  that  to  address  fifteen 
phlegmatic  or  somnolent  peers  is  a  task  that  deadens  all  energy.  They 
long  to  breathe^  they  say ;  there  is  no  air  in  the  House  of  Lords."  The 
same  young  peer  a  few  weeks  ago  made  another  attempt  to  beat  against 
his  bars.  He  complained  in. the  House  of  the  scant  time  for  discussion 
that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  junior  members,  and  suggested  by  way  of 
innovation  that  there  should  be  a  third  member  nominated  to  discharge 
the  duty  of  additional  Deputy  Speaker.  That  the  Lord  Chancellor's  time 
is  already  overfilled  was  the  objection  usually  raised  to  extension  of 
the  period  allotted  for  discussion. 

In  November,  1871,  Lord  Bosebery  delivered  the  Inaugural  Address 
at  the  opening  of  the  Lecture  Session  of  the  Philosophical  Institution 
at  Edinburgh,  on  which  occasion  his  text  was  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  but  his  words  reached  out  toward  a  larger  union,  as  will  be 
seen  from  what  we  quote : — 

"  We  have  in  our  generation,  if  we  would  remain  a  generation  at  • 
all,  to  effect  that  union  of  classes  without  which  power  is  a  phantom,  and 
freedom  a  farce.  In  these  days  the  rich  man  and  the  poor  gaze  at  ea^h 
other  across  no  impassable  gidf ;  for  neither  is  there  in  this  world  an 
Abraham's  bosom  of  calm  beatitude.  A  powerless  monarchy,  an  isolated 
arifltocra<^,  an  intelligent  and  inspiring  people,  do  not  together  f  omiL 
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the  conditions  of  constitutional  stability.  We  haye  to  restore  a  common 
pulse,  a  healthy  beat,  to  the  heart  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  a  great 
work,  the  work  of  individuals  as  much  as  of  statesmen,  alien  from  none 
of  us,  rather  pertinent  to  us  all ;  each  in  his  place  can  further  it.  Each 
one  of  us — ^merchant  and  clerk,  master  and  servant,  capitalist  and 
artisan,  minister  and  parishioner — we  are  all  privileged  to  have  a  hand 
in  this,  the  most  sublime  work  of  all ;  to  restore  or  create  harmony 
betwixt  man  and  man ;  to  look,  not  for  the  differences  which  chance  or 
necessity  has  placed  between  class  and  class,  but  for  the  common 
sympathies  which  underlie  and  connect  all  humanity." 

In  June,  1872,  Earl  Bosebery  spoke  on  the  Alabama  Claims,  being, 
as  was  reported  at  the  tune,  *'  one  of  the  few  speakers  that  seemed 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  of  the  debate."  A  saying 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  in  reference  to  Earl  Russell,  received  the 
compliment  of  being  omitted  by  the  reporters,  to  wit,  that  "  he  preferred 
his  own  humble  position  in  the  House,  with  his  inexperience,  to  the 
mischievous  eminence  of  the  noble  Earl."  This  was  neat.  Lord  Cairns, 
who  opposed  the  speech,  began  his  observations  with  a  compliment. 
Lord  Granville  was  evidently  pleased  with  the  vigour  of  his  subaltern, 
and  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  confident  expectation  that  the  young 
statesman  is  destined  to  leave  his  'psLge  in  history. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  extension  to 
-Scotland  of  the  Act  providing  that  no  creed  or  distinctive  formulary 
shall  be  taught  in  any  school  assisted  by  public  money.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  denominate  the  kind  of  teaching  that  must  ensue  as  purely 
secular  education,  but  this  is  only  because  certain  sections  of  the 
conmiunity  are  still  so  wedded  to  a  particular  dogmatic  scheme  as  to 
think  that  there  is  no  religion,  or  what  may  be  called  divinised 
secularism,  outside  of  that  scheme.  It  is  killing  the  philosophically 
slain  to  attack  the  Scotch  Oatechisms,  but  if  St.  George  cannot  bury  the 
dragon  he  has  slain,  he  must  expect  its  corporeal  mass  and  its  long 
lingering  memory  to  continue  to  exercise  a  terrible  spell.  There  were 
Scotch  peers  of  the  highest  position  who  boiled  over  with  horror  wlien 
Lord  Bosebery  gently  quoted  the  question  of  t&e  '*  Shorter  Catechism" 
(designed  for  the  use  of  those  of  ** weaker  capacity  ") : — "  What  are  the 
benefits  which  in  this  life  do  accompany  or  fiow  from  justification, 
adoption,  and  sanctification?"  This  question  being  set  for  children 
between  three  and  fifteen,  and  for  persons  of  comparatively  weak 
capacity,  Lord  Eosebery  ironically  confessed  that  "  he  felt  moved  to 
take  the  greatest  pride  in  the  stronger  intellects  of  his  native  country.'* 
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If  he  can  ridicule  the  Scotch  dogmatists  into  stating  the  sLmpler  truths 
of  theirCatechism  in  such  forms  as  persons  would  naturally  employ  when 
they  speak  to  children,  he  will  do  more  for  real  religion  than  rabid 
anti-secularists  can  conceive.  One  peer  '' regretted"  that  such  a 
moldon  had  been  proposed  "by  so  promising  a  member,"  but  the 
Primate  is  said  to  have  gone  up  afterwards  to  the  radical  youth  with 
the  appearance  of  much  congratulation.  Perhaps  some  of  the  clergy 
would  thank  the  laity  if  they  would  simplify  their  formularies  for  them. 
The  danger,  of  course,  in  too  hastily  and  harshly  secularising  educa- 
tion is  that  a  separate  school  would  grow  up  for  religious  instruction 
more  sectarian  in  many  instances  than  the  more  national,  and  we  may 
hope  progressive,  teaching. 

The  next  work  in  the  House  in  which  Lord  Eosebery  conspicuously 
involved  himself  was  one  for  which  his  Turf  experience  would  specially 
qualify  him.  In  February,  1873,  he  made  an  excellent  speech  on  the 
dangerous  scarcity  of  horses  in  the  country,  taking  for  his  text  the 
difi&culty  in  finding  even  so  small  a  number  as  two  thousand  for  three 
weeks  for  the  Autumn  manoeuvres,  it  being  the  fact  that  five-eighths  of 
the  supply  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  were  imable  to  provide,  and  that 
they  were  obtained  from  France,  sales  having  to  be  effected  after  the 
manoeuvres  at  an  average  loss  of  £20  for  each  emaciated  animal.  A 
Special  Committee  was  obtained,  and  Lord  Eosebery  served  with  much 
suitability  as  its  chairman,  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  one  of  ita 
members.  The  subject  of  horses  leads  us  to  a  thought  that  must  be 
familiar  to  all  who  pass  through  the  streets,  whether  of  towns  or 
Tillages,  at  different  times  of  day ;  namely,  how  ignorantly  and  hence 
how  cruelly  those  naturally  amiable  and  sensitive  animals  are  used. 
An  irate  carter  seems  to  know  no  better  than  that  his  horse's  mouth  is  a 
convenient  spot  for  him  to  vent  his  spleen  upon.  The  police  cannot  see 
in  the  dark,  and  we  have  known  lately  of  omnibus  horses  that  con- 
fessedly could  not  be  put  in  the  shafts  in  the  daylight,  being  compelled 
by  a  dexterous  lash  to  do  a  tortured  day's  work  in  the  winter  evening. 
It  would  not  only  result  in  a  large  economy  of  horseflesh,  and  an 
improvement  in  the  breed,  but  it  would  diminish  also  the  dangers  and 
horrors  of  our  streets,  were  lads,  before  being  allowed  to  take  the  reins,. 
compelled  to  qualify  in  some  school  where  the  habits  of  animals  shoidd 
be  taught  and  the  power  of  scientific  treatment  and  kindliness  inculcated^ 
Were  such  a  training  made  thorough,  more  money  would  be  saved 
than  is  now  spent  on  prosecutions  for  depraved  and  depraving  iU- 
treatment  of  our  nervous  domestic  animals    by  cruelly  incompetent 
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persons.  We  oommend  the  field  to  Lord  Rosebeiy  and  all  loveisof 
horses. 

We  must  break  into  our  brief  record  of  serious  public  work  by  a  tale 
of  a  jovial  dinner.  In  July.  1874,  in  taking  the  chair  at  a  dinner  given 
to  Toole,  the  comedian^  before  his  departure  for  America,  Lord  Eosebery 
let  us  into  one  secret  of  his  power  of  gaining  popularity.  His  witty 
speech  took  its  auditors  into  the  very  atmosphere  of  genial  jollity  and 
good  himiour.  Perhaps  the  grandee  of  the  old  school  did  not  allow 
himself  to  realise  how  great  a  power  lies  in  being  natural.  It  is  true 
that  a  titled  imbecile  comes  off  badly  unless  he  can  be  wrapped  in  some 
magnificent  and  unflngerable  cloak  of  dignity,  but  a  strong  man  ever 
gains  most  by  being  himself.  Lord  Eosebery  at  the  Toole  banquet  was 
one  who  entered  thoroughly  into  its  gaiety;  he  "took  his  pleasure 
sadly"  as  the  English  do,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words  ;  for  sadly 
meant  thoroughly  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  ''  There  is  nothing  so 
English  as  the  drama,"  he  avowed  ;  and  with  Shakespeare  in  mind  we 
may  agree  with  him  and  forget  the  French  plays.  Why  he  had  been 
^sked  to  fulfil  the  function  of  chairman  he  could  not  ostensibly  discover, 
but  when  he  said  **  it  has  only  reached  me  by  a  side  wind  that  reliable 
statistics  have  proved  that  no  young  man  of  my  age  has  ever  spent  so 
much  money  in  stalls  to  hear  Mr.  Toole  as  I  have,"  the  appropriateness 
-of  the  selection  was  plain. 

In  the  same  month  as  that  of  the  theatrical  banquet  Lord  Boeebery 
was  presiding  at  a  meeting  for  awarding  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  HiCddle 
Olass  Schools  Corporation,  who  had  but  a  short  time  before  instituted 
unsectarian  schools  in  the  City  of  London,  and  could  boast  of  considerably 
over  a  thousand  scholars  mainly  drawn  from  the  families  of  City  clerks. 
Lord  Eosebery  compared  German  education  with  our  own,  and  dwelt  on 
the  value  of  drill,  and  the  moral  effects  of  music,  about  which  he  truly 
«aid  we  were  only  in  our  infancy.  Indeed,  we  probably  know  less  than 
Pythagoras  of  its  effects  on  the  temper.  The  Earl's  description  of  radi- 
calism would  make  us  a  strong  nation.  ''On  the  one  hand,"  he  said,  ''we 
were  refining  and  improving  every  artifice  which  conduced  to  the 
Art  of  war ;  on  the  other,  there  was  a  movement  for  cultivating  and 
sharpening  all  the  weapons  which  formed  the  means  and  appliances  of 
peace.  He  thought  we  had  paid  in  this  country  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  first ;  he  was  not  so  sure  about  the  last,  and  that  we  did  not,  as  a 
rule,  pay  less  attention  to  education  than  we  paid  to  our  carbines."  It 
has  probably  never  been  fully  realised  how  strong  i&  every  sense  a 
nation    would  be  all  whose  members  were  possessed^  oi  thoroughly 
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drained  faculties  of  brain  and  body.  A  nation  attempting  to  ovemm 
^em  would  be  lost  among  tbem,  and  become  their  servants  by  the 
:8imple  laws  by  which  things  find  their  leyel. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  Lord  Bosebery  began  the  very 
arduous  duty  of  Presidentship  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Olasgow,  whose  sittings  lasted  a  full  week.  He  took  that  position, 
not  professing  to  instruct,  but  to  set  in  motion  his  "small  share 
of  the  electric  current  of  sympathy  and  interest  which  is  surely  not 
the  least  valuable  of  the  features  of  this  Congress."  The  subject  he 
most  dwelt  upon  was  the  homes  of  the  working  classes,  real  work  in 
relation  whereto,  like  a  true  Badical,  he  described  as  "  incalculably  more 
important  than  the  great  mass  of  our  Parliamentary  legislation.''  **  In 
this  city,"  he  said,  speaking  of  Olasgow,  **  we  are  surrounded  by  a 
^eat  aggregation  of  humanity — seething,  labouring,  begrimed 
humanity ;  children  of  toil  who  have  made  Olasgow  what  she  is,  and 
alone  can  raise  and  maintain  her ;  not  mere  machines  of  production,  but 
vehicles  of  intelligence,  mixed  in  nationality  and  various  in  opinion, 
f  ou  cannot  appeal  to  them  by  common  feelings  or  uniform  interests. 
They  are  there  a  dark  and  mighty  power  like  the  cyclopean  inmates 
of  ^tna.  I  must  honestly  avow  my  conviction,  though  to  those  who 
.see  how  many  there  are  who  profess  to  represent  and  unders!;and  the 
working  classes,  it  may  seem  rash,  while  to  others  it  will  seem  a 
i;ruism,  that  this  vast  labouring  population  of  ours  has  not  made  itself , 
its  wants,  its  creeds,  and  its  interests,  sufficiently  intelligible  to  many  of 
us.  How,  indeed,  if  it  be  otherwise,  is  it  that  the  problems  connected 
with  their  condition  have  advanced  so  little  towards  solution  ?  How  is 
it,  otherwise,  that  each  political  party  claims  with  eqiial  certainty  and  on 
overy  point,  to  possess  the  sympathy  and  the  confidence  of  the  working 
man?  How  else  is  it  that  when  the  working  class  makes  its  voice 
heard  on  any  question,  it  comes  like  thunder  in  a  clear  sky  ?  I  avow 
myself  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  but  for  that  very  reason,  perhaps,  I 
.can  conceive  no  subjects  more  interesting  than  those  which  relate  to  the 
welfare  of  our  labouring  population.  ...  It  would  seem  that  for 
-a  few  years  our  principal  outlet  for  emigration  may  be  partiaUy  blocked 
up.  .  *  .  Parliament  can  seldom  see  its  way  to  interference ;  nox  is 
it  indeed  desirable  that  it  should  do  so.  .  .  .  And  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done ;  our  civilisation  is  so  little  removed  from  barbarism."  The 
speaker  cited  the  assaults  on  the  police,  averaging  for  each  member  of 
the  force  about  one  in  two  years ;  mines  as  they  were  little  over  thirty 
jjyears  ago ;  brickfields  as  they  were  quite  recently ;  the  Excise  receipts 
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from  spirits,  and  the  ignorant  blunders  of  uneducated  signalmen  who 
hold  our  lives  in  their  hands.  He  pointed  out  that  our  action  was  ''  as 
though  education  were  desirable  indeed,  but  not  imperative,"  and 
instanced  Prussia,  where,  on  the  compulsory  educational  laws  being 
passed,  crime  and  pauperism  diminished  forty  per  cent,  in  twelve  years. 
The  alarm  bell  had  been  ringing  for  years,  he  said,  upon  the  lack 
of  that  technical  knowledge  without  which  a  nation  may  so  easily  lag 
behind.  **  If  the  upper  class  shall  become  less  educated  than  the  dass. 
beneath  it,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  by  a  natural  process 
of  subsidence  that  upper  class  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  that  lower 
class  will  rise  to  the  top.  As  regards  education  for  the  higher  classes 
the  compulsion  is  moral  and  the  penalty  extinction."  So  thinks  Lord 
Eoeebery,  and  the  same  thought  he  applied  to  nation  and  nation,  as 
to  class  and  class. 

He  quoted  a  reason  for  the  course  which  we  confess  had  often  puzzled 
us,  of  the  working  man  in  seeking  an  equality  of  wage  for  clever  and 
incompetent  workmen  alike,  namely,  that  under  the  technical  ignorance 
of  the  master  or  foreman,  interest  in  the  work  is  lost,  and  promotion 
would  be  expected  to  be  but  another  name  for  favouritism.  On  the 
matter  of  technical  education,  whether  for  commercial  pursuits  or  for 
industrial,  he  well  said  that  **  public  opinion  has  more  influence  than  a 
hundred  Boyal  Commissions."  The  agricultural  granges  or  lodges  of 
the  United  States  were  referred  to  as  a  social  symptom  not  to  be  disre- 
garded, both  as  regards  their  beneficial  influences  and  their 
extravagances.  Eailways  and  the  State,  the  Peabody  and  Metropolitan 
Association  buildings  and  others,  Working  Men's  Clubs,  Savings 
Banks,  Factory  I.<egislation,  Emigration,  the  Mormon  industry,  the 
experimental  American  Socialisms,  the  Paris  Commime,  all  were 
discussed  with  a  lucidity  sufficient  to  make  us  think  better  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  to  shew  that  our  particular  peer  does  not  *'  scamp  "  his 
thought  work.  The  class  whose  lack  of  technical  education  he  deplores 
the  most,  is  the  one  for  whom  he  says  it  is  most  necessary — *'  our  rulers.'* 
He  fully  allows  that  Eton  did  not  fulfil  for  him  the  educational  function 
that  he  had  a  right  to  expect  to  be  found  for  him  as  one  destined 
for  hereditary  legislation. 

Lord  Bosebery  has  paid  one  or  two  visits  to  America,  investigating 
the  varied  institutions  of  the  land,  from  political  experiments  to^ 
trotting  matches.  He  has  also  instructed  our  cousins  on  the  earnest- 
ness of  Mr.  Gladstone's  moral  nature,  which  has  led  '*A  High. 
Churchman  to  disestablish  a  State  Church,  a  bom  Tory  to  revolutionise 
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-the  tenure  of  land/'  and  lias  '<  constantly  fascinated  the  British  public 
in  its  constantly  recurring  moments  of  austerity."  He  shewed  also 
Iiow  Mr.  Oladstone's  great  and  now  successful  rival  hascoimterbalanced 
those  high-strung  moments  by  the  "unbraced  intervals"  devoted  to 
^graces  and  ''  saturnine  gambols." 

To  speeches  such  as  those  of  LordBosebery's  on  the  House  of  Lords 
^t  the  Mansion  House,  in  honour  of  the  Metropolitan  School  Board,  or 
^t  sundry  and  divers  banquets  got  up  on  any  excuse,  we  need  not  more 
XMkrticularly  refer.  He  has  so  many  duties  of  that  kind  before  him  that 
^ey  must  be  terrible  to  look  forward  to  ;  seeing  that  the  "  only  one 
disturbing  consideration  that  ever  troubled  any  person's  enjoyment  of 
the  hospitalities  of  the  Mansion  House"  is ''the  possibility  of  being 
•called  upon  to  make  a  speech." 

To  the  elements  of  our  difficult  modem  life  upon  which  Lord 
Sosebery  seems  more  especially  drawn  to  devote  his  voluntary  work,  we 
have  perhaps  referred  with  sufficient  fulness  to  denote  his  field  in 
Radicalism.  "  An  owner  of  race-horses  a  practical  worker  for  Badical 
•objects !"  we  can  imagine  to  be  the  kind  of  expression  proceeding  from 
i^he  mouths  of  Messrs.  Narrow  Way,  Bigot  and  Company.  ''It  is  all 
moonshine,  and  will  be  seen  to  be  so  before  long.  "  We  differ  from  these 
auspicious  gentry ;  a  man  is  greatly  the  better  for  all  practical  politics 
if  he  amuse  himself  heartily  as  well  Granted  the  required  quality 
of  intellect,  a  man  will  write  no  worse  a  book  or  make  no  worse  a 
speech,  but  rather  the  reverse,  because  he  enjojrs  manly  sports.  Many 
a  pale  student  would  deepen  his  mark  upon  a  stubborn  world  if  he  would 
iake  the  refreshment  of  vigorous  recreation  into  his  veins.  Gymnastics, 
long  walks,  boating,  cricket,  shooting,  are  natural  expedients  resorted 
i»  in  their  measure  by  all  who  are  wise  and  would  maintain  their 
pvoper  balance.  To  a  wealthy  peer  it  is  just  as  natural  to  breed  racers 
and  run  them,  whether  from  love  of  horses,  patriotic  motives,  or  th^ 
pleasure  of  it.  It  is  not  his  fault  if  a  wretched  oanaille  should  turn  the 
■course  into  an  outlet  for  dens  of  thieves.  And  who  would  grudge  even 
the  "  snobility  "  their  amusements  ?  There  must  be  some  vent  for  the 
disengaged  faculties  even  of  the  lower  grades  of  man ;  perhaps  better 
that  he  turn  to  "  cakes  and  ale  "  than  to  rioting. 

Having  touched  upon  Lord  Rosebery's  pursuits,  both  intellectual 
.and  recreative,  noting  his  especial  consciousness  that  his  work  lies  in 
the  radical  field  of  neglected  social  needs,  national  through  their  very 
^smallness  and  the  ubiquitous  persistence  with  which  they  appeal  to  us, 
170  find  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  fact  that  he  has  found  a  partner  of 
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precisely  similar  idiosyncrasies  with  whom  to  unite  his  forces  and 
fortunes.  The  ceremony  which  will  take  place  at  Christ  Church. 
Down  Street,  on  the  20th  of  March,"*^  will,  before  these  pages  reach  our 
subscribers,  have  joined  the  fates  of  two  over  whose  cradle  the  same 
fairy  might  have  waved  her  wand,  and  said,  ''  Be  rich  but  original, 
be  frank,  be  helpful,  be  strong  and  kindly,  forget  rank  in  humanity ! " 

Miss  Hannah  de  Bothschild,  whom  as  a  bride  the  Earl  of 
Beaoonsfield  so  soon  gives  away,  is  the  only  child  of  the  Baron  May^ 
de  Rothschild,  who  died  four  years  ago,  and  though  a  City  financier  and 
a  noted  politician,  was  rather  the  personification  of  a  country  squire. 
He  was  also  a  great  racing  man,  very  popular  in  his  capacity  as  country 
gentleman,  and  the  bountiful  host  ever  of  a  select  circle  of  artists, 
neighbours,  and  friends.  His  wife,  who  died  only  a  year  ago,  was  a 
Miss  Cohen,  and  a  lady  of  singular  ability  and  character.  She  was 
known  to  her  own  people  as  ''the  lady  with  the  masculine  head  and 
the  feminine  heart."  The  Prince  of  Wales  well  described  her  as  "  a 
bright  example  to  thoughtful  philanthropy."  She  administered  her 
large  fortune  as  a  statesman  might,  taking  up  lads  of  promise,  and 
benefiting  the  poor,  but  more  wisely  than  many  professed  philan- 
thropists, for  her  creed  was  that  improvement  comes  from  within,  and 
that  no  amount  of  aid  from  without  would  produce  any  permanent 
change  for  the  better  in  any  person's  condition  xmless  the  habit  of 
self-help  were  fostered.  The  Baroness  was  also  a  Hebrew  scholar, 
which  some  may  require  to  be  told  implies  something  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  vernacular,  seeing  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  differs 
much  more  from  what  has  long  been  the  popular  tongue  than  Chaucer 
from  the  Times  newspaper. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Miss  de  Eothschild's  interest  in  villages 
and  schools  and  homes,  and  need  say  no  more  than  that  she  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  her  mother.    We  cannot  but  think  it  a  happy  and  singular 


*  As  it  tamed  out,  a  singular  legal  question  has  arisen  ;^ whether  a  marriage  did 
actoally  take  place  at  the  chozoh  at  all?  It  is  not  that  the  knot  has  misaed  being 
tied,  and  that  the  happj  pair  are  not  now  qnite  married  ;  but  as  they  wore  fin( 
nnited  by  the  Begistrar,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  snbeeqnent  eccleeiastioal 
oeremonj  was  a  mere  form  which  it  was  illegal  to  record  in  the  registers  of  the 
ohorch.  It  is  an  interesting  question :— Are  a  pair  entitled  to  be  written  down  aa 
bachelor  and  spinster  in  the  eoolesiastioal  registers,  or  indeed  to  be  entered  there  at 
all,  when  they  have  just  been  married  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  at  a  Begistry 
offloe  ?  It  manifests  something  of  an  anomalons  condition  of  things  if  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  signed  as  witne8B6•^ 
should  be  proved,  however  innooentiy,  to  be  participators  in  illegality. 
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eyent  that  there  should  be  so  full  a  concurrence  of  interests  between  the 
Earl  and  his  future  Countess,  for  Hadical  pursuits  are  by  no  means 
common  on  either  side  in  such  a  case  as  this.  We  have  spoken  of  a 
fairy  godmother,  and  can  only  aug^  good  from  such  a  coincidence. 

We  may  take  occasion  to  notice  here  a  singidar  ethnological  fact. 
The  mighty  modem  tendency  to  cosmopolitanism  and  gradual  fusion  of 
races,  howeyer  insular,  is  found  to  be  not  without  its  effect  even  upon 
the  tenacious  Hebrew.    Scores  of  Jewish  families  have  changed  their 
surname,   intermarriages  with  those   of    other   races  and  faiths  are 
multiplying.    Two  of  Miss  de  Bothschild's  cousins,  among  many  such 
instances  that    we    could   cite,   married    gentlemen  of    the    English 
aristocracy.    These  ladies  are  the  authors  of  a  work  on  Jewish  History 
in    which    Stanley    and  KaHsch,   Milman  and  Jost,   are  cited  with 
equal  respect.     Our  broader  Christians  find  they  have  very  little  cause 
of   quarrel  with  the  enlightened  Hebrew.    The  advance  of  historical 
knowledge     is     uniting     scholars,     as     the    development    of     the 
means  of  travel  is  drawing  races  together.     Lord  Orkney  and  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans  married  Jewesses ;  members  of  the  Ck)ldschmidt  and  other 
Hebrew  families  have  sought  among  Gentiles  for  their  brides.    It  cann  ot , 
of  course,  be  said  that  these  rapproohemmUy  which  so  harmonise  with  the 
spirit  of  our  age,  are  popular  with  all  classes,  whether  of  Jews  or  English. 
The  Eothschilds  are  in  the  ''holy  of  holies"  of  present  society,  but 
there   are,   no  doubt,  ossified  members  of  the  aristocracy  or  remote 
country  gentry  who  cannot  advance  with  the  times,  and  are  bigots  in 
more  matters  than  this  one.     On  the  Jewish  side  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  loss  of  one  of  the  princesses  of  their  people  could  be 
accepted  with  perfect  equanimity.    When  the  betrothal  took  place  last 
autunm,  the  Conservative  Hebrew  journal,  the  JewUh  Chronicle^  raised 
up  a  wail  of  sadness  and  profound  grief  impressive  enough  to  remind 
us  of  prophetic  times.     ''The  communal  frame,"  said  they,   "quivered 
under  the  impact  of  the  intelligence."    All  who  did  not  share  that  sad- 
ness were  stigmatised   as  pseudo-liberals  and  indifferentists.      The 
touching  rabbinical  query  was  brought  forward : — "  If  the  flame  seized 
on  the  cedars,  how  will  fare  the  hyssop  on  the  wall :  if  the  leviathan  is 
brought  up  with  an  hook,  how  will  the  minnows  escape?"    Let  us 
liope  that  the  son  of  Heth  who  has  stolen  the  desired  of  the  Jewish 
princes  of  Europe,  will  live  to  see  healed  the  wounds  that  he  has 
so  innocently  caused. 

In  Scotland,    untouched  by    cosmopolitan  influences  ^^Yfc^Sf^ 
imagine  Highland  Sandy  to  be,  the  popular  feeling  is  in  favour  of  the 

29—2 
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marriage,  on  the  ground  of  the  personal  esteem  in  wliich  Miss 
Bothschild  is  held.  ''  We  hare  heard  nothing  but  good  of  her,"  said  Lord 
Eosebery's  tenants.  Bich  ladies  may  bear  this  in  mind :  it  is  more 
distinguishing  to  emulate  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  or  IkUss  de 
Bothschild  in  their  practical  labours  than  to  wear  a  dress  so  superb 
as  even  to  make  the  Court  Chronicler's  pen  tremble  when  he  tries  to 
describe  it. 

Lord  Eoseberj  is  slight  and  graceful,  and  looks  more  boyish  than 
he  is.  A  friend  of  ours  is  enthusiastic  about  him,  and  what  he  says 
may  help  to  accoimt  for  the  marked  preference  accorded  to  so  young  a 
man  in  the  House  of  Lords.  "  I  know  him,''  says  our  friend,  "  and 
love  him.  If  he  were  not  a  lord,  I  would  try  to  be  with  him,  and  to  be 
his  friend.  He  Ib  the  heau  ideal  of  a  bright  young  Liberal — ^liberal  in 
every  way ;  buoyant  and  cheery  and  human,  with  sweet  winning  ways ; 
and  in  public,  a  marvellous  faculty  of  winning  admiration,  as  much  for 
admirable  fun  as  good  sense.  It  is  a  sight  to  see  him  '  chaff'  a  restive 
opponent,  or  spread  his  audacious  toils  round  a  heavy  foe.  In  company 
he  is  unaffected  and  very  winsome,  and  seems  to  be  unconscious  that 
he  is  anybody  in  particular.  I  look  for  him  to  be  the  Badical  who  will 
make  Badicalism  simny  and  joyous  and  fresh."  This  is  not  a 
description  by  an  enthusiastic  boy,  but  emanates  from  the  sober  &ither 
of  a  fiamily,  a  man  of  experience  of  School  Boards  and  not  unknown  on 
the  platform.  We  explain  these  facts  because  we  are  not  desirous  of 
writing  a  panegyric,  and  are  aware  that  Lord  Bosebery  himself, 
if  he  had  to  choose  between  a  rod  in  pickle  or  a  smooth  toudi 
of  butter,  would  find  the  former  much  more  stimulating  fun. 

Lord  Bosebery  belongs  nominally  to  the  Episcopalian  Church  of 
Scotland,  but  would  be  fairly  described  as  a  Broad  Churchman.  It  is 
probable  that  his  wife  and  he  will  find  no  more  cause  of  religious 
difference  between  them — and  this  we  would  point  to  as  a  signal 
mark  of  our  age — ^than  Hillel  or  Gamaliel  would  have  foimd  with  a 
Primitive  Christian  before  the  doctrinal  times  began. 

A  somewhat  unusual  feature  in  the  financial  side  of  the  union  we 
may  advert  to  in  passing.  Her  large  fortune  was  left  to  Miss  Bothschild 
absolutely  and  unconditionally ;  by  Lord  Bosebery's  wish  the  whole  of 
it  is  settled  upon  herself.  Whether  this  double  fact  can  be  paralleled 
in  the  case  of  so  large  a  fortune,  we  do  not  know. 

That  Lord  Bosebery,  as  a  married  man,  will  join  the  heavies  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  we  do  not  believe ;  but  it  may  be  that  he  will  be  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  sleepers  in  that  venerable  establishment  to  a 
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g^reater  extent  than  he  has  already  been.  The  cares  of  large  properties 
«re  very  great  and  onerous,  but  we  believe  that  both  his  wife  and  him- 
self will  have  brains  enough  to  arrange  that  they  shall  be  well  managed 
by  committee,  and  so  to  leave  themselves  opportunity  for  making 
their  personal  influence  felt  in  the  worthy  fields  of  work  that  they  have 
chosen.  The  Earl  has  more  than  once  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  narrowness  of  the  scope  of  the  House  of  Lords.  We  can 
wish  him  no  better  work  than  to  go  on  as  he  has  begun,  refraining 
from  showy  novelties,  and  labouring  patiently  on  plain  every-day  matters 
that  want  doing  well.  About  the  time  that  he  became  engaged  to  be 
married,  he  purchased  that  well  known  old  literary  axid  political  journal, 
the  Ex<im%n&ry  which  has  for  some  years  been  the  properiy  of  Mr.  Peter 
Taylor,  M.P.  He  does  not  write  in  it,  but  we  may  probably  expect  it 
to  reduce  its  price  and  become  a  leading  exponent  of  practical 
Badicalism. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  that  Lord  Bosebery  will  replace  Dean 
Stanley  as  President  of  the  Sunday  Society,  one  object  of  which  is  the 
very  beneficent  one  of  opening  the  museimis  on  Sunday.  He  will  be 
formally  elected  on  the  retirement  of  Dean  Stanley,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  members  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  may  be  expected  to 
deliver  the  Presidential  address  at  a  public  meeting  on  Saturday,  the 
8th  of  May.  We  notice  that  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock  are  elected  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The  latter 
especially,  we  might  reasonably  expect,  would  meet  Lord  Eosebery 
half  way  if  a  scheme  were  mooted  that  personally  we  have  often 
desired  to  see  tried,  namely,  the  bringing  of  those  marvellous  dead 
collections,  bit  by  bit,  into  popular  life,  by  the  aid  of  Sunday  lectures 
upon  them,  either  in  the  building  itself,  or  wherever  it  might  be  found 
convenient  to  take  the  cases  of  specimens.  Work  of  this  kind  is  the 
fit  avocation  of  the  gifted  nobleman  whom  we  have  pleased  ourself  by 
taking  to  represent  the  traditional  fairy  prince  in  this  our  modem  day. 
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About  a  year  before  his  death  the 
Bubject  of  these  papers  began  to 
take  me  into  confidence  about  his 
past  life  and  projects.  As  a  lad 
he  had  hoped  to  be  a  clergyman. 
Poverty  first,  and  the  need  of 
helping  his  parents,  had  frustrated 
for  a  time  his  desire  to  go  to 
college.  Afterwards  he  had  felt 
scrupes  of  conscience  about  sign- 
ing the  Articles.  But  the  hope  of 
his  heart  had  still  been  to  work  in 
the  cause  of  true  reli^on.  Mathe- 
matics had  never  had  more  than  a 
secondary  interest  for  him;  and 
even  logic  he  cared  for  chiefly  as 
a  means  of  clearing  the  ground  of 
doctrines  imagined  to  be  proved, 
by  shewing  that  the  evidence  on 
which  they  were  supposed  to  rest 
had  no  tendency  to  prove  them. 
But  he  had  been  endeavouring  to 
give  a  more  active  and  positive 
help  than  this  to  the  cause  of  what 
he  deemed  pure  religion.  That 
he  was  doing  nothing  m  this  way 
was  a  sore  distress  to  him.  I 
pressed  him  to  bes^  at  once  on 
the  work  on  which  ne  had  set  his 
heart,  and  for  which  he  had  been 
all  his  life  collecting  materials. 
He  "could  not  see  ms  way,"  he 
said.  We  held  many  conversations 
on  the  subject ;  they  always  ended 
in  the  same  manner — ^he  could  not 
see  his  way,  and  he  was  afraid  of 
doing  misdiief.  At  last  I  insisted 
on  knowing  in  what  the  great 
difB.culty  of    **  seeing  his    way  *' 


consisted.  Why,  there  was  one 
subject,  the  actual  saying  of  prayers 
to  Christ,  which  he  could  not  avoid, 
and  on  which  he  could  not  spealc 
without  contradicting  Maiuice. 
He  did  not  agree  with  Maurice; 
but  Maurice,  he  was  sure,  meant 
something  which  we  did  not  under- 
stand ;  he  had  the  manner  of  one 
who  had  looked  into  the  invisible 
world,  and  seen  something  there 
which  he  could  find  no  words  to 
explain;  Maurice  was  actually 
domg  a  great  work,  he  would  put 
no  hindrance  in  his  way.  No 
work  of  his  could  be  worfii  ham- 
pering Maurice  for.  "  And  as 
long  as  Maurice  lives,"  he  said, 
*'I  will  never  write  against  an 
opinion  which  he  holds."  That 
difficulty  did  not  seem  to  me  a 
very  serious  one.  Why  could 
not  he  g^  and  talk  it  over  with 
Mr.  Maurice,  then  ?  I  asked. 
Mr.  Maurice  would  not  want  to 
shut  anyone's  mouth ;  and  perhaps 
they  might  find  themselves  not  so 
much  at  variance  as  he  thought. 
**  It  would  give  him  so  much  pam," 
he  said.  I  thought  a  little  pain 
more  or  less  would  make  very 
little  difference  to  a  man  like  Mr. 
Maurice,  whose  heart  was  evidently 
in  his  work.  I  implored  George 
not  to  throw  on  such  a  man  wiu- 
out  his  knowledge  the  terrible 
responsibility  of  fencing  another 
man's  voice,  but  at  least  to  give 
him  the  opportimity  of  deci£ng 
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for  himself  how  far  he  wished  to 
silence  it.  My  husband  did  not 
argue  with  me ;  he  only  shivered. 
T  grew  frightened  at  my  own 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  I 
loneed  that  some  one  besides  my- 
self should  know  something  about 
George.  There  was  onfy  one 
person  in  England  whom  he 
thoroughly  liked  the  idea  of  be- 
coming personally  acquainted  with 
— Professor  Francis  Newman.  He 
did  not  exactly  agree  with  all  Mr. 
Newman  said,  but  he  had  intense 
sympathy  with  his  way  of  feeling, 
and  seemed  to  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  him ;  only  with  his  usual 
modesty  he  doubted  whether  Mr. 
Newman  might  care  to  know  him, 
I  succeeded  in  overcoming  this 
difficulty,  and  he  wrote  to  propose 
an  interview.  The  letter  received, 
as  I  expected,  a  most  cordial  reply. 
On  his  next  visit  to  England  he 
called  on  Mr.  Newman,  wno  after- 
wards spoke  of  the  interview,  in  a 
letter  to  me,  as  ''  a  vision  which 
had  been  shewn  "  to  him. 

My  husband  was  growing  gene- 
rally restless  about  me  sel&hness 
and  unreality  of  our  life ;  he  used 
to  talk  to  me  about  how  suffering 
is  scattered  broadcast  about  the 
world;  he  read  to  me  frightful 
stories  of  cruelties  practised  on 
animals,  and  of  sufPermgs  endured 
by  men ;  of  fossils  found,  shewing 
by  their  attitude  that  the  creatures 
had  died  in  agony;  and  of  reli- 
gious persecutions  in  olden  times. 
**  We  are  like  two  children  wan- 
dering hand  in  hand  through  life," 
he  would  say  to  me ;  *'  we  are  too 
happy  for  such  a  world  as  this." 
There  was  one  story  in  the  Nwrem- 
herg  Chronicle  which  especially 
fascinated  his  imagination,  of  a 
Jew  who,  on  its  being  proposed  to 
him  to  escape  froin  death  by  pro- 
fessing Chnstianity,  rej^ed  by 
leaping  into  the  flames.  He  made 
me  copy  the  story  into  his  note- 


book, and  used  to  repeat  often  the 
concluding  words  of  the  quaint  old 
German — "  Sprunge  unersehroeken 
mytim  in  dieflamnienV 

His  growing  reputation,  and  the 
honour  in  which  he  was  held,  were 
at  this  time  a  source  of  self-re- 
proach and  grief  to  him ;  he  used 
to  talk  to  me  of  M.  Kenan's 
history  previous  to  the  publication 
of  the  "vie  de  Jesus,"  and  tell  me 
it  was  the  natural  pimishment  of 
**  idolatry  "  that  the  mass  of  man- 
kind should  be  unable  to  under- 
stand the  thoughts  of  the  greatest 
men,  and  be  driven  to  reject  their 
teaching. 

My  husband's  position  as  an 
attendant  at  church  troubled  him 
a  good  deal ;  he  was  afraid  that  it 
would  be  taken  as  meaning  that 
he  '^  believed"  some  things  about 
which  he  had  no  opinions,  and 
others  agiunst  which  he  wished  to 

Erotest.  He  did  not  care  for  fame, 
e  told  me ;  if  he  were  never  to  be 
heard  of  he  should  be  quite  con- 
tent ;  but  he  knew  that  could  never 
be ;  he  therefore  wanted  to  secure 
that  no  use  should  be  made  of  his 
name  to  bolster  up  a  system  of 
'  things  which  he  thought  mischiev- 
ous and  false  ;  but  how  to  secure 
this  he  did  not  know, — ^he  could 
not  see  his  way.  He  occasionally 
attended  a  Unitarian  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  sometimes  ne  talked  of 
formally  joining  the  Unitarian 
congregation  in  the  town ;  but  to 
this  there  were  several  objections. 
Such  a  step  would  have  been  taken 
as  meaning  that  he  held  distinc- 
tively Unitarian  opinions  about 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  whereas 
precisely  what  he  wanted  to  say 
was  that  he  had  no  opinions  about 
the  matter  at  all.  Then  he  dis- 
agreed with  the  Unitarians  whom 
he  knew  on  some  very  important 
points.  And  while  such  men  as 
Maurice  and  Colenso  were  striving 
to  widen  the  National  Church,  he 
preferred    not    taking    any    step 
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tending  towards  the  narrowing  of 
it.  He  talked  a  great  deal  to  me 
of  what  he  called  my  "dishonesty*' 
in  receiving  the  Communion ;  be- 
cause the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
he  felt  sure,  would  not  allow  it  if 
he  knew  anything  about  me.  As 
soon  as  I  found  out  how  unhappy 
my  husband  was  about  it,  I  thought 
to  make  an  end  of  the  difficulty  by 
telling  our  pastor  that  I  did  not 
know  what  he  or  anybody  else 
meant  by  the  words,  Divinity  of 
Ohrist ;  that  I  believed  Ood  oiew 
what  He  was  about,  and  would  do 
right,  and  make  no  mistakes ;  and 
that  I  did  not  feel  called  on  to 
hold  any  opinions  on  points  in  dis- 
pute among  learned  men,  about 
events  that  happened,  or  books 
that  were  written  before  I  was 
bom ;  but  that  I  intended  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  Sacrament  as 
an  act  of  present  Church  member- 
ship. To  my  surprise,  instead  of 
being  glad  of  what  I  had  done, 
GFeorffe  was  horrified.  He  said 
that  9ie  peace  of  our  lives  would 
be  at  an  end  if  we  took  religious 
people  into  our  confidence ;  that  it 
could  do  no  good,  and  was  a  useless 
sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  no  good  had 
ever  come  in  the  world's  history, 
or  ever  could  come,  of  the  people 
of  the  Unseen  God  trying  to  come 
to  an  amicable  undei  standing  with 
idolaters.  He  said  to  me  once, 
"  Maurice  is  wasting  his  life  in  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  faith  in  €k>d 
with  oelief  in  a  visible  manifes- 
tation of  Ood;  a  thing  no  man 
ever  succeeded  in  yet,  or  ever  will." 
Adding  after  a  long  pause,  <'  that 
Maurice  looked  as  if  he  saw  what 
we  could  not  see." 

I  have  spoken  of  my  husband  all 
along  as  if  he  were  ahnost  perfect ; 
but  1  know  that  he  would  wish  me 
to  tell  the  honest  truth  about  him. 
There  was  a  curious  phansaic  lack 
of  sympathy  with  those  engaged  in 
actually  grappling  with  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  himself  "could 


not  see  his  way "  to  meet,  which 
sometimes  seemed  to  me  to  amount 
to  positive  cruelty. 

One  day  that  I  was  expressing 
some  vague  feeling  of  my  own  to 
him,  he  said,  "Then  if  you  fe^ 
like  that,  don't  you  see  how  useleas 
it  would  be  for  you  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  religious  peo^e  t 
They  could  not  imderstand  you 
and  they  dare  not  try ;  *^  33  i£  our 
feeling  differently  from  religious 
people  made  us  somehow  superior 
to  them.  Another  time  I  asked 
him  what  something^  meant  which 
our  clergyman  haa  been  trying* 
earnestly  to  impress  upon  me. 
"  Means!"  he  said,  "oh!  means 
— nothing;  you  mustn't  suppose 
people  mean  anything  when  they 
speak  in  that  way." 

"On  a  les  difauts  de  set 
qualitSe,^^  I  suppose  that  the  man 
who  had  re-created  logic,  and  made 
of  it  a  perfectly  mechanical  instru- 
ment for  extracting  out  of  any  set 
of  premises  exactly  all  that  they 
contain  in  the  way  of  consequences^ 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  see 
that  a  man  could  mean  anything^ 
by  wanting  anybody  to  "hold  one 
opinion  rather  than  another." 

In  June,  1864,  he  went  to  Ijou- 
don  and  remained  there  some  weeks,, 
working  in  the  libraries  of  the 
Boyal  Society  and  British  Museum, 
and  on  Sundays  attending  Mr. 
Maurice's  church.  He  wrote  to 
me: — "I  have  made  out  what 
puts  the  whole  subject  of  Singxdar 
Solutions  into  a  state  of  unity." 
But  actual  calculation  had  for 
months  past  been  difficult  to  Kitp, 
and  his  thoughts  were  turning 
back  to  their  original  and  more 
natural  channel.  He  wrote  to  me 
much  about  theological  works,  and 
sent  me  some  extracts  from  them. 
He  wrote  also : — 

"  Heard  your  friend  in  Vers 
Street  twice  yesterday.  The  morn- 
ing sermon  such  as  he  only  of 
living  men  can  preach.    ...    I 
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had  a  little  discussion  with 

this  morning  about  preaching. 
He  said  preaching  was  aU  the 
same  thing  over  again — that 
there  was  no  new  knowledge 
to  be  got,  only  different  ways 
of  stating  what  was  known  or 
thought  before.  I  remarked 
that  the  same  words,  preeushed 
with  equal  sincerity  of  conviction 
and  feeling  by  two  different  per- 
sons, would  produce  very  different 
effects ;  that  the  personal  element 
— ^the  wonderful  mfluence  of  man 
over  man,  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count; that  it  always  existed,  and 
always  would  exist,  etc.  But 
though  he  admitted,  or  rather  did 
not  openly  dissent  from  this,  he 
seemed  to  think  'more  the  pity 
that  it  is  so.'  He  would  mive 
everything  like  Euclid''  .  .  .  "I 
have  just  returned  from  hearing 
Maurice.  To  say  that  I  was  pleased 
is  to  say  nothing,  or  what  is  better 
left  unsaid.  To  say  that  I  was 
deeply  impressed  is  only  what  you 
would  expect.  But  I  should  not 
express  my  real  feeling  if  I  said 
less  than  that  I  listened  to  him 
with  a  sense  of  awe.  The  con- 
g^gation  was  small,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  this  was  the  feeling 
among  them.  I  sat  almost  im- 
mediately under  the  pulpit  and 
lost  no  single  word.  We  shall,  I 
have  no  doubt,  some  time  read  the 
sermon.  The  text  was:  'Ghieve 
not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.'  I 
should  exceedingly  like  to  read  the 
sermon  carefully.  The  idea  even 
crossed  my  mind  of  applying 
anonymously  for  it,  but  I  felt  that 
I  had  no  right  to  take  up  the  time 
of  a  man  who  works  not  for  us, 
but  for  a  generation,  and,  as  I 
think,  for  fenerations  to  come. 
.  .  .  I  fe^  with  you  that  I 
should  not  like  to  leave  the  Church 
while  Maurice  was  in  it." 

He  came  home  strangely  altered; 
tired  and  imable  to  work,  yet  in 
better    spirits    than    usual.      He 


seemed  sweeter  and  ^ntler  than, 
ever  about  most  thmgs,  yet  I 
noticed  that  his  horror  of  injustice 
and  cruelty  and  bigotry  had 
taken  a  new  and  alarming  develop- 
ment. I  found  it  necessary  to 
warn  him  that  it  was  imsaf  e  and 
wrong  for  him  to  dwell  on  any- 
one's unjust  deeds.  If  he  met  a 
man  iUusin^  an  animal,  he  would 
come  in  quite  ill,  of  distress  for 
the  animal's  suffering,  and  rage 
at  the  clergy  who  profess  to  teach 
the  people  their  duty,  and  do  so 
little  towards  shewing  them  that 
they  have  any  duty  to  the  dumb 
creation.  I  spoke  to  him  very 
seriously  about  the  selfishness  and 
wrongness  of  our  own  negative 
attitude  towards  parochial  affairs 
and  Church  work,  and  towards  our 
clergyman's  actual  difficulties;  it 
seemed  the  best  way  of  quieting 
the  storms  of  passion  that  swept 
over  him. 

Nearly  the  only  part  of  my 
husband's  life  of  which  he  had 
ever  enjoyed  talking  was  his  in- 
tercourse with  other  mathema- 
ticians and  logicians.  He  used  to 
speak  with  the  warmest  gratitude 
of  their  almost  unvarying  kindness 
and  courtesy  towards  himself ;  of 
their  hearty  appreciation  of  dis- 
coveries which  might  seem  likely 
to  cast  some  of  their  own  work  into 
the  shade ;  of  their  generous  as- 
sistance in  correcting  his  mistakes, 
while  shrinking  even  from  allow- 
ing their  share  m  his  labours  to  be 
publicly  acknowledged;  and  of  the 
service  which  this  unselfish  co- 
operation had  rendered  to  his  works. 
One  day  during  this  last  autimin 
of  his  life,  I  said  something  to  him 
about  the  injury  which  Imought 
an  earnest  student  miffht  receive 
from  the  sort  of  social  excom- 
munication and  domestic  worry 
which  often  follows  on  the 
publication  of  the  first  (real  or 
supposed)  heresy.  I  daresay  I 
spoke  feelingly.    I  "had  Mf  too- 
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-often  watched  the  same  kind  of 
blight  coming  over  friends  of  my 
own  who  hwl,  not  written  but 
spoken,  things  displeasing  to 
the  orthodox ;  and  had  even  felt 
it  creeping  over  myself.  As  I 
described  the  student,  exasperated 
and  perplexed,  flune  off  from  re- 
ligious companionship,  and  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  utter 
loneliness  and  the  society  of  men 
of  lower  aims  and  coarser  minds 
than  his  own;  of  men  who  are 
sceptics  from  indifference,  and 
infidels  because  they  do  not  care 
for  any  Qod  at  all — and  especially 
as  I  spoke  of  the  consequent  de- 
terioration of  his  work — a  strange 
amotion  seemed  to  stir  my  husband. 
His  voice  rose  to  a  great  bitter 
<Jry :  "  Oh,  my  child,  you  do  under- 
.etand  that,  you  do  understand  it !" 
He  begged  me  henceforth  to  aban- 
-don  the  attempt  to  work  for  or 
«erve  any  other  cause  but  the  one 
of  te£U3hing  the  need  of  providing 
for  those  who  are  beginning  to  go 
on  what  may  seem  a  wrong  road 
in  religion  or  morals,  genial  com- 
panionship with  people  of  an 
opposite  turn  of  mind  to  their 
own. 

That  afternoon's  talk  was  a  reve- 
lation to  me  in  many  ways.  It 
shewed  me,  among  other  things, 
why  he  spoke  with  such  reverence 
of  avowed  heretics  of  all  shades  of 
opinion.  They  had  plunged  into 
the  mSUe  from  which  his  own 
sensitive  nature  had  been  protected 
by  so  many  circumstances;  and 
whatever  they  might  henceforth 
say  or  do,  their  names  were  too 
sacred  to  be  lightly  spoken  in  his 
house .  The  things  which  common- 
place, easy-ffoing  clergymen  took 
upon  themselves  to  say  of  Bishop 
Colenso  seemed  almost  to  put  him 
beside  himself.  He  could  feel  for 
the  loneliness  of  a  supposed  heretic 
or  unbeliever,  insulted  for  the  sake 
of  dogmas ;  while  the  same  sense 
of  loneliness  was  rather  impressed 


on  me  by  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Maurice  wastinfi^  his  passionate 
eloquence  on  an  imaginary  Benan, 
when  obviously  the  thing  he  most 
needed  to  complete  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  was  the  personal 
friendship  of  the  real  one.  To 
any  consciousness  that  sympathy 
might  be  due  to  our  own  dergy- 
man,  for  making  himself  miserable 
over  imaginary  parishioners  living 
without  &od  in  the  world,  while  1 
knew  that  we  could,  without  much 
expenditure  of  time,  materially 
increase  his  influence  for  good  in 
the  parish,  if  only  we  would  run 
the  risk  of  a  little  unpleasantness 
and  irritation,  he  seemed  quite 
imawakened  and  curiously  bund, 
I  thought. 

He  nad  ordered  in  London  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Maurice.  When 
it  came  home  he  hung  it  u]^, 
saying  he  was  **  han^ng  out  his 
colours."  One  day  I  came  into 
the  room  and  foimd  him  standing 
by  it,  with  his  lips  quivering  and 
his  eyes  full  of  tears.  "  The  dear 
old  Prophet,"  he  said.  "  I  was 
thinking  what  it  would  be  to  live 
till    one    could    never    hear   him 


He  had  met  Bishop  Oolenso  in 
London,  and  had  heard  much  of 
his  struggles  and  difficulties. 
Thanks  to  this,  he  was  evidently 
beginning  to  realise  that  the  best 
way  to  widen  one's  National  Church 
is  to  make  a  wedge  of  one's  own 
body  and  soul ;  and  that  to  do  this 
persistently  might  be  as  heroic  as 
going  to  the  stake  in  defence  of, 
or  in  protest  against,  a  particular 
form  of  words.  He  gave  me  the 
Bishop's  famous  sermon  about 
Abraham's  sficrifice  to  read  aloud 
to  him.  When  I  had  finished  it  he 
sat  thinking  for  some  time  in 
silence.  Then  he  gave  me  leave — 
with  a  smile — to  help  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  in  any  way  that 
I  could,  or  that  he  would  allow 
me.     He  told  me,  in  a  few  quiet 
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words,  how  completely  he  had  de- 
cided to  give  up  his  cherished  ideal 
of  a  happy  home  and  a  peaceful 
life.  Next  morning  he  wrote  to 
'  thank  the  Bishop  for  writing  that 
sermon. 

In  October  he  left  home  un- 
expectedly,  without    telling     me 
where  he  was  going.     On  his  re- 
turn he  told  me  that  he  had  been 
.  among  the  scenes  and  companions 
of  his  early  life,  and  yisitea  some 
friends  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
many  years.     He  quoted  to  me 
several  times,  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  a  stanza  of  a  poem  on  the 
Higher  Philosophy : — 
It  shall  lead  thee  to  those  foimtains 
Whose  streams  run  never  dry, 
To  those  holy  heights  of  being 
Where  all  resentments  die. 

He  gave  me  leave  to  write  to  Mr. 
Maurice  and  ask  him  to  visit  us. 
When  I  took  him  my  letter  he 

*  told  me  he  would  enclose  it  in  a 
note  from  himself  as  soon  as  we 
had    finished  looking  over  some 

•  examination  papers,  on  which  he 
was  engaged.  He  went  to  bed 
Tery  tired  the  evening  he  finished 
them,  and  was  taken  ill  in  the 
night.  The  doctors  told  me  from 
the  beginning  that  his  brain  was 
in  the  most  alarming  condition. 
It  was  literally  worn  out  with  all 
the  hard  work  of  his  life.  He 
must  have  been  seriously  ill  for  at 
least  some  weeks,  they  said,  and 
had  within  the  last  few  days  taken 
cold,  which  had  brought  some 
bronchial  affection.  He  had  all  the 
physical  symptoms  which  are 
usually  accompanied  by  violent 
delirium.  I  was  to  watch  him  in- 
cessantly, and  keep  him  quiet  if  I 
could.  If  he  once  lost  control  of 
himself,  or  if  I  lost  control  of  him, 
the  suffering  would  be  very 
frightful.  I  wanted  to  send  for  a 
nurse  skilled  in  such  cases.  This 
they  forbade.  It  was  just  possible, 
they  said,  that  Imight  know  enough 
about    him    to    keep    him    from 


thinking  of  exciting  subjects ;  no 
one  else  could  be  of  the  slightest 
use. 

On  the  first  or  second  morning 
of  his  illness  (November  26th,  I 
believe  it  was)  he  told  me  to  write 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Boyal 
Society  and  ask  whether  there  had 
been  a  magnetic  storm  in  the 
night,  as  he  had  awakened  and 
found  the  room  full  of  light.  A 
lady  who  called  on  me  in  the 
course  of  the  day  told  me  that  she 
too  had  awakened  in  the  night 
and  found  the  room  full  of  rose- 
coloured  light.  But  I  did  not  write, 
being  f  ally  occupied. 

I  soon  noticed  that  his  mind 
fixed  itself  in  a  curious  restless 
way  on  questions  of  time.  I  had 
brought  him  his  food  or  medicine 
at  the  wrong  hour ;  or  it  was  three 
days,  not  .two,  since  so  and  so 
happened,  etc. ;  the  mere  mention 
of  the  subject  always  brought  on 
a  strange  look  of  suffering  ;  so  I 
warned  him  to  try  to  keep  his 
mind  off  the  passing  of  time  alto- 
gether. With  his  usual  docility 
he  asked  me  what  he  should 
think  of  instead.  I  told  him  to 
repeat  after  me,  "  The  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  for  ever."  And 
whenever  the  symptoms  of  rest- 
lessness came  on  1  used  to  hear 
him  repeating  the  words,  as  if 
clinging  to  tnem  for  steadiness. 
Afber  a  time  he  changed  them  of 
his  own  accord  for  the  verse,  *'  For 
ever,  0  Lord,  Thy  word  is  settled  in 
Heaven,"  which  had  always  been 
associated  in  his  mind  with  his 
mathematical  discoveries.  One 
day  he  told  me  that  the  whole 
universe  seemed  spread  before  him 
like  a  great  black  ocean,  where 
there  was  nothing  to  see  and 
nothing  to  hear,  except  that  at 
intervals  a  silver  trumpet  seemed 
to  sound  across  the  waters,  "For 
ever,  0  Lord,  Thy  word  is  settled  in 
Heaven."  He  scud  that  all  the 
sounds  in  the  house  and  the  move- 
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ments  In  the  room  seemed  to  set 
themselves  to  a  rhythmical  chant 
which  was  singing  the  same  words. 
He  seemed  to  be  thinking  in- 
tently all  through  his  ilmess. 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  say 
he  was  tired  of  thinking,  and  ask 
me  to  tell  him  something  pleasant 
to  rest  his  mind  on.  One  day  that 
he  said  so,  I  told  him  that  the 
incumbent  of  the  parish  had  been 
to  see  me  and  been  talking  to  me 
kindly  and  with  real  sympathy. 
He  ezdaimed  very  excitedly,  "  My 
dear,  you  are  not  going  to  let  our 
children  be  brou^t  up  by  people 
of  that  sort."  I  replied  that  I  had 
no  wish  to  do  so  ;  I  only  thought 
he  would  like  to  know  how  very 
unlike  the  behaviour  of  a  mere 
biffot  the  clergyman's  had  been. 
"Isee,''  he  said,  **  he  is  a  good 
man  ;  he  and  I  will  be  great  friends 
— ^when  I  get  well."  I  ought  to 
have  guessed  what  was  coming 
then ;  for,  as  Tegner  says — 
Around  the  world  the  Reconciler  goes, 
And  our  name  for  him  is  Death. 

Not  Philosophy.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  George  was 
really  ill.  The  excitement  which 
the  doctors  feared  had  passed  into 
a  strange  intoxication  of  delight. 
He  would  lie  a  long,  long  time 
together,  looking  at  the  light 
through  the  fronds  of  a  fern,  and 
drinking  in  their  beauty  till  it 
seemed  as  if  the  pleasure  became 
too  great  to  bear.  One  day  I 
went  in  and  found  him  sitting  up 
and  looking  tired  and  stramed. 
I  brought  his  favourite  portrait 
of  Mr.  Maurice.  He  sank  back, 
sayinff,  **  Oh,  that  is  delightful," 
and  my  quite  quiet  for  hours 
with  it  beside  him.  I  told  him 
one  day,  laughing,  that  I  did 
not  believe  he  was  ill  at  all ; 
that  he  was  much  more  like  a 


creature  going  through  a  crisis  of 
development  than  a  sick  man ;  that 
he  haa  been  for  many  months  past 
too  tired  to  work  properly,  and 
that  I  expected  he  would  now  ^t  a 
new  lease  of  his  brain.  **  Ana  use 
it  for  God,"  he  said,  very  solemnly. 
Our  youngest  child  had  been  taken 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  room  eveiy 
day.  On  the  last  day  of  his  life 
he  asked  me  to  bring  her.  ''  Let 
me  see  her  again,"  he  said.  ''Meine 
Engelchen,  sie  ist  eine  JSraeheinung" 
(My  little  angel ;  she  is  a  vision). 

I  think  he  touched  the  kev-note 
of  his  harmonious  life  just  before 
he  became  speechless,  when  I  put 
some  tea  to  his  lips  asking  if  it 
was  nice,  and  he  smiled  and  said, 
"Itis  AMw«i/y." 

He  was  speechless  for  some 
time,  but  was  evidently  trying  to 
give  me  some  instructions  about 
what  I  was  to  do.  I  asked  him 
many  questions,  which  he  answered 
by  signs;  but  I  could  make  out 
nothing  more  definite  than  that 
what  he  wished  to  say  was  some- 
how connected  with  the  religious 
instruction  of  his  children.  I  men- 
tioned everything  I  could  think 
of  that  he  had  ever  spoken  of  to 
me  in  connection  with  the  subject; 
he  shook  his  head.  As  he  wa» 
growing  excited  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  not  trust  to  Gk>d  to  guide  me; 
he  nodded  and  seemed  quite  con- 
tent. Then  I  remembered  how  he 
had  always  said  he  had  no  positive 
belief  in  a  future  life.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  altered  his  mind  on 
that  point.  He  shook  his  head 
and  pushed  my  hand  away.  I 
said,  "Are  you  stiU  willing  to 
leave  the  futiire  entirely  to  God  ?" 
He  nodded ;  and  there  came  over 
him  a  smile  of  such  wonderful 
peace  that  I  would  not  speak  again;, 
and  so  he  lay  quiet  imtil  the  and. 
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^Wb  are  all  watching  with  a  deep 
interest  the  tragic  drama   which 
is  being  played  in  South-Eastem 
Europe.    From  spectators  we  m^ 
3,t  any  moment  become  actors.    If 
-Buch  should  be  the  case,  it  will  be 
because  what  is  called  a  British 
interest  will  be  injured,  or  at  least 
threatened.     I  need  not  discuss 
-the  hackneyed  questions  whether 
Oonstantinople  is    or  is  not  the 
key    of   India,    or   whether  Ar- 
menia   should    be   rescued  from 
Russia  for  the  sake  of  a  potential 
Euphrates  Valley  Railway.    But 
it    may    be    assed:     Supposing 
Russia  were  able  to  do  something 
which  would  plainly  and  without 
doubt  threaten  the  road  to  India, 
^.g,,  suppose  (though  it  is  an  im- 
possibility)    that    Russia    could 
occupy  Egypt-— ought  we  to  go  to 
-war?    Aid    if    so,   why?    Wow, 
I    presume    that    most    persons 
would     answer,     yes.      &lnall    I 
be    thought    arrogant    if    I    ffo 
•on  to  surmise   that  they  woiud 
bardlybe  able  to  say  why?    Of 
<oourse,    there    is    the    instinctive 
feeling  that  a  nation  which  is  hit 
has  a  right  to  hit  back,  just  as  a 
man  has;    but  an  occupation  of 
Egypt  would  not  be  a  direct  act  of 
war  upon  Britain. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems 

to  be  that  most  of  us  esteem  the 

British  Empire  as  an  institution 

'  of  quite  unique  and  peculiar  value, 


to  be  held  and  defended  as  a  ver^ 
precious  jpossession.  And  yet  it 
may  be  said  that  this  is  an  instinc- 
tive and  inarticulate  sentiment 
rather  than  the  result  of  reasoned 
thouffht.  I  might  go  so  far  as  to 
say  mat  at  the  first  glance,  rea- 
soned thought  appears  to  condemn 
the  sentiment.  But  such  condem- 
nation is  not  just,  as  I  hope  to 
shew. 

The  attitude  of  most  Englishmen 
towards  the  British  Empire  is  one 
which  I  can  only  call  dull  aequies- 
eence.  The  Empire  is  a  fact.*  Cana- 
da, New  Zealand,  Australia,  India, 
and  so  on,  are  parts  of  the  Queen's 
dominions.  America  (meaning 
the  United  States)  is  a  place  where 
peo]^e  talk  English,  but  which  is 
not  English  territory  because  some- 
thing or  other  happened  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Those  who  are  a  little 
more  learned  know  from  their 
books  of  geography  that  French 
is  spoken  in  Lower  Canada  and 
Mauritius,  and  a  variety  of  un- 
known tongues  in  India — ^mostly 
by  dark-smnned  people.  They 
have  heard  of  the  American  War 
of  Independence,  and  know  that 
George  Washingfton  was  on  one 
side  and  George  the  Third  on  the 
other.  If  they  regard  the  foreign 
dependencies  in  any  practical  way, 
they  think  of  the  Colonies  as 
places  to  which  the  poor  can  emi- 
grate,  and  of  India  as  a  place 


*  This  ifl  the  imh^tanca  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Fortnightly  Olnb,  Dublin ,  4th 
IFebmarj,  1878,  by  Edward  Stanley  Boberteon,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Servioe. 
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whither  young  men  of  the  middle 
class  go  out  as  cadets,  and  whence 
they  come  home  colonels. 

But  there  are  others  who  have 
gone  more  deeply,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  more  intelligently,  into  the 
history  of  the  Empire.  They  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  real  causes 
which  brought  so  many  and  such 
various  races  together  under  one 
sceptre ;  nor  are  they  ignorant  of 
the  causes  which  separated  a 
powerful  and  rising  nation  from 
its  mother  country.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  thing  that  the  most 
intelligent  school  of  politicians  in 
Great  Britain  should  be  the  school 
that  rejoices  over  the  ereat  Ameri- 
can disruption  of  the  last  century, 
and  disapproves  of  the  Imperial 
system  oi  which  Great  Britain  is 
the  centre.  When  I  call  this 
political  school  the  most  intelli- 
gent, I  am  aware  that  I  am 
making  a  very  large  concession  ; 
for  one  of  the  objecte  of  this  paper 
is  to  prove  that  flie  party  in  ques- 
tion IS  wrong  in  this  particular 
point  of  its  creed. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the 
disapprobation  with  which  certain 
of  me  Liberal  party  regard  the 
Empire,  may  be  learned  from  re- 
cent writings  of  eminent  men.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr. 
Gold  win  Smith  have  all  within  the 
last  few  months  given  utterance  to 
their  opinions ;  and  these  opinions 
may  be  thus  summed  up.  They 
condemn  with  more  or  less  rigour 
the  process  by  which  most  of  the 
foreign  dominions  have  been  ac- 
quire. They  consider  that  the 
greater  Colonies — Canada,  the 
Australian  Colonies  and  New 
Zealand,  for  instance — ou^ht  to 
be  independent  States.  India  they 
regard  as  a  source  of  military  and 
financial  danger ;  posts  like  Gibral- 
tar and  Malta  as  a  menace  and  an 
insult  to  foreign  powers. 

All  this  has  been  answered  over 
and  over  again.     There  is  much 


in  the  process  of  growth  of  the 
Empire  which  nobody  now  defends. 
But  every  one  who  has  studied  the 
subject  knows  that  nearly  all  the 
conquests  made  by  Britain  were  in 
a  maimer  forced  upon  her.  In  the 
Indian  Empire  especially ,  it  is 
almost  a  truism  that  evexy  step* 
in  advance  was  an  act  of  self-de- 
fence, and  an  act  to  which  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  India  were  driven  in  de- 
spite of  the  Directors  and  of  the. 
Board  of  Control.  The  answer 
most  commonly  given  to  the  pro- 
position that  Uie  Colonies  ought 
to  be  independent,  is  that  they  do 
not  wish  it  themBolves.  In  regard 
to  India  it  is  urged  that  the  neces- 
sity for  keeping  up  alarge  European 
army  there  really  helps,  instead  of 
hindering,  the  recruiting  of  our 
home  army.  This  I  believe  to  be 
quite  true.  And  I  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  shew  that  India 
might  be  made  (though  she  is  not 
at  present)  a  source  in  herself  of 
additional  military  strength  to  the- 
Empire.  The  real  difficulty  of 
India  is  one  that  is  only  of  late- 
days  beginning  to  be  imderstood. 
I  mean  of  course  the  famines — or^ 
rather  the  financial  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  them.  This  difficulty 
I  believe  is  not  insurmountable, 
though  it  is,  and  must  long  remain, 
a  source  of  weakness. 

The  most  advanced  Liberals — 
even  Badicals — ^those  who  talk 
glibly  of  an  independent  Australia 
and  an  independent  Canada — never 
have  ventured  to  propound  any 
scheme  of  separation  from  India.. 
The  people  who  see  no  menace  to 
England  or  to  Europe  in  a  Eussiaa 
protectorate  of  Bulgarians,  of  Sla~ 
vonians,  and  of  Greeks-^or  in  a 
nominally  joint  protectorate  which 
would  be  virtually  Bussian — such 
politicians,  I  say,  might  with  the- 
utmost  consistency  suggest  a  Bus- 
sian or  a  joint  European  protec- 
torate of  an  autonomous  India.    A 
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proposal  of  this  kind  would  be 
rejected  and  scorned  by  the  most 
advanced    of    the     anti-Imperial 
Liberals;    yet  in  such  a  sclieme 
lies  the  only  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem,     in  the    sense  wherein 
Liberals  affect  to  wish  to  solve  it. 
I  say  afPect  because  I  can  hardly 
think  that    the    current    Liberal 
criticism  is  sincere.   But  this  criti- 
cism   proves     one    thing.      The 
Liberal  party,  with  all  its  intelli- 
gence, fallB  to  see  that  the  British 
Empire    is  the  greatest  political 
experiment  known  to  history.    It 
is  all  the  greater  because  it  did 
not  originate  in  preconceived  plans 
of  conquest.    There  is  not  a  siagle 
stage  of  social  progess  which  is 
not  represented  somewhere  within 
the    boundaries    of   the  Empire. 
There  is  no  form  of  government, 
from  military  despotism  to  univer- 
sal sufb*age,  which  is  not  some- 
where established  under  the  Im- 
perial crown.     But  all  this  vast 
system  is  under  the  control  of  one 
dominant  idea;     and  strange  to 
say,  that  dominant  idea  is  the  very 
thing    of  which    Liberals    make 
their  boast.    If  there  is  one  prin- 
ciple which  mav  be  said  to  be  the 
very  core  of  the  Liberal  creed,  it 
is   that  freedom  is  the   ri^ht  of 
every  man;     and   that  this  and 
other  rights,  however  they  may 
vary  in  extent  and  value,  ought  to 
be  protected  by  laws  so  made,  and 
so  administered,   that  they  shall 
secure  equal  justice  to  all.  subject 
to  this  central  rule,  it  is  held  by 
most  Liberals    that  communities 
ought,     as    far    as    possible,    to 
manage   their  own  affairs;    and 
that  even    inferior    political  and 
leffal  systems,  so  long  as  they  are 
suited  to  the  people,   will  work 
better  than  a  scientific  constitution 
and  a  scientific  jurisprudence,  if 
l^ese  latter  be  over  the  heads  of 
their  subjects. 

Now  these  two  chief  articles  of 
Liberalism  find  their  practical  ex- 


pression in  the  Empire.  It  is  a. 
vast  experiment  of  freedom  and 
equal  law  for  all,  and  of  self- 
)vemmont  wherever  it  can    bO' 


I  suppose  I  need  hardly  explain 
that  1  do  not  contend  that   we- 
ought  to  have  founded  an  empire 
in  order  to  spread  these  ideas.  But 
I  do  say  that  since  the  Empire 
exists,  and  since  it  is  govemea  on 
such  principles,  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  Liberals  to  condemn 
it.     And  practically  they  admit  as- 
much.     Tttiey  would  not  shake  off 
a  colony  except  on  its  own  demand 
— though  some  of  them  do  all  they 
can  to  stir  up  the  Colonies  to  make 
the  demand.  They  would  not  set  up 
an  autonomous  India,  even  with  the 
virtuous  and  liberal  Emperor  of 
Russia  for  its  chief  protector,  and 
imderthe  most  stringent  guaran- 
tees for  freedom  of  trade.     The 
truth    is    that    they    have    little 
confidence    in    the    justice    and 
liberality  of  any  power  but  Britain 
— and  rightly.     So  when  they  are 
challenged  to  say  why  they  would 
not  carry  out  their  theories  to  their 
logical  conclusion,  they  reply  that 
Britain  has  (much  \jo  their  regret) 
imdertaken  responsibilities  which 
she  cfiumot  now  get  out  of.     Well, 
it  is  precisely  upon  these  responsi- 
bilities that  I  take  my  stand.     I 
say  that  they  are  not  to  be  depre- 
cated or  slurked,  but  are  a  real 
benefit  to  the  rulers  as  well  as  to 
the  subject  races.    There    is   no 
more  dangerous  position  than  that 
in  which  power  is  exercised  with- 
out responsibility.     But  there  is 
hardly  any  position  more  enno- 
bling than  that  in  which  power  is 
excised  under  a  constant  sense  of 
duty.     The  relations  between  the 
Imperial  power  andthesubjectraces* 
(I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  constitu- 
tional   Colonies)  are    a   constant 
lesson  in  the  exercise  of  power  in 
this  way.     I  will  try  to  present 
some  instances  of  this. 
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The  first  illustration  I  shall 
ofPer  may  seem  to  relate  to  a  trifl- 
ing matter :  but  in  reality  it  is  not 
/60.  Many  of  us  have  heard 
the  charges  made  against  Anglo- 
Indians  of  being  rough  and  over- 
bearing in  their  treatment  of 
natives.  From  some  experience  I 
^cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  in  the  accusation. 
•  But  it  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
truth.  There  is  another  side  to 
the  conduct  of  Anglo-Indians, 
which  is  less  known  at  home.  It 
will  probably  be  a  surprise  to  some 
who  have  not  visited  India  to  be 
told  of  a  very  stringent  etiquette 
which  binds  Englisnmen  in  their 
intercourse  with  natives.  If  a 
native  gentleman  calls  on  an 
Englishman,  even  for  a  visit  of  the 
merest  ceremony,  it  is  regarded  as 
highly  discourteous  if  the  English- 
man 18  "not  at  home."  So  far, 
perhaps,  England  and  India  are 
alike ;  though  the  most  liberal  con- 
struction is  put  upon  the  term 
jmtUman,  and  no  introduction 
or  previous  acquaintance  is  exacted 
as  a  preliminary.  But  in  order  to 
shew  that  no  discourtesy  is  in- 
tended, the  person  visited  is  hound 
to  name  a  time  when  he  can  and 
will  receive  the  visit :  and  this,  as 
I  said,  is  the  case  even  when  the 
visit  is  one  of  mere  ceremony. 
This  is  not  the  trifle  it  seems  to  be. 
It  wiU  be  difficult  for  home  resi- 
dent Englishmen  to  realise  how 
very  liberally  the  word  gentle- 
man  is  interpreted  in  India. 
Fancy  a  judge  or  a  bishop  having 
to  keep  his  doors  open  to  every 
parish  derk  or  national  school- 
master who  chose  to  interview 
him.  Even  this  is  by  no  means 
an  adequate  parallel.  But  what 
I  have  said  will  serve  to  shew 
that  the  haughty,  overbearing, 
rude  temper  of  which  An^lo- 
Indians  are  so  often  accused  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule: 
.and  that  the  rule  is    courteous. 


conciliatory,  and  sympathetic  be- 
haviour. 

To  pass  to  a  weightier  matter. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  judicial 
system  of  India  provides  a  regular 
gradation  of  appeals,  from  the 
lowest  local  Courts  up  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  In  all  questions  of  statos, 
and  in  many  of  contract,  the  local 
Courts  administer  the  Hindoo  or 
Mahomedan  law,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  parties.  The 
judges  who  administer  native  law 
are  always  natives,  but  an  appeal 
lies  from  them  to  an  English  jud^, 
then  to  the  Presidency  High  Courts 
and  ultimately  to  the  Judicial 
Committee.  Now  every  one  of 
these  appeals  is  a  lesson  for  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  as  well  as  for  the 
Court  appealed  against.  And  it 
is  hard  to  over-estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  these  lessons  on  the 
political  and  intellectual  temper  of 
the  Courts,  when  we  consider  what 
very  bizarre  questions  occasioiially 
come  up  for  decision.  We  may 
imagine  the  laughter  that  would  be 
raised  if  one  of  our  Courts— the 
Chancery  or  Exchequer  Division, 
for  instance — ^had  to  try  the  issue 
whether  a  certain  diffnitaiy  enjoyed 
a  right  to  have  a  palanquin  carried 
sideways  through  the  streets,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  plebeians 
who,  according  to  etiquette,  could 
only  be  carried  feet  foremost!  The 
ju(£cial  spirit  must  be  highly  cul- 
tivated when  this  is  seen  to  be 
important  because  of  the  value  the 
claimants  attach  to  their  rights, 
irrespective  of  the  essentially 
trifling  and  silly  nature  of  the 
ri^t  itself. 

I  could  multiply  illustrationB 
almost  infinitely,  but  I  will  con- 
tent myself  with  very  little  more 
upon  this  topic.  The  intellectual 
benefit  of  intercourse  with  races 
in  a  stage  of  process  very  remote 
from  our  own  is  seen  in  such 
works    as     Sir   ^emnr  JMaine's 
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^'Village  Gommunitiee,"  and  his 
^*  Early  History  of  Inetitutions :" 
irorks  which  oould  never  have 
been  written  but  for  the  founda- 
tions laid  by  official  investigations 
conducted  for  practical  ends  by 
the  Indian  Government.  Indi- 
rectly, something  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  said  of  Sir  James  Stephen's 
remarkable  book)  *'Liber^,  Equa- 
lity, and  Fraternity."  ifany  of 
the  most  striking  thoughts  in  that 
book  were  suggested  by  incidents 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  political 
system. 

In  a  few  words,  the  effort  to 
solve  the  problem  of  ruling  subject 
races  so  as  to  secure  for  them  as 
much  freedom  and  self-government 
as  they  will  bear,  has  been  of  in- 
•calculable  benefit  to  the  thoughtful 
portion  of  the  dominant  race  itself. 
This  I  claim  as  a  reason  for  esteem- 
ing and  upholding  the  Empire.  I 
need  not  argi^e  in  favour  of  the 
alliance  which  subsists  among  free 
•communities  such  as  the  Colonies 
—communities  that  are  free,  that 
are  equal  among  themselves,  and 
equal  to  the  mother  country  in 
everything  except  that  common 
leadership  and  primacy  which 
some  one  of  the  confederacy  must 
exercise,  and  to  which  the  mother 
^sountry  is  most  naturally  entitled. 

In  short,  whether  we  ]ook  on 
Britain  as  the  head  of  a  conmiunity 
of  free  and  equal  States,  bound 
together  by  an  alliance  which  is 
indissoluble  because  no  one  wishes 
to  break  it ;  or  whether  we  look 
^n  her  as  the  protector,  teacher, 
and  emancipator  of  the  more  back- 
ward races  of  mankind,  we  see 
an  Imperial  and  yet  a  Republican 
institution,  greater  than  anything 
the  world  has  seen  since  the 
OsBsars — ^like  the  Empire  of  the 
-Ocesars  in  glory,  greater  in  extent, 
more  ben^cent  in  working;  an 
Empire  in  whose  defence  the  sol- 
dier can  willingly  and  honourably 
^e,  and  in  whose  service  the  states- 


man and  the  philanthropist  can 
gloriously  and  beneficently  live. 

Some  such  feeling  as  this  lies  at 
the  root  of  that  sentiment  which 
impels  us  all  to  resent  as  a  personal 
injury  any  attempt  to  trespass 
upon  British  rights  or  to  trammel 
British  action.  Civia  Rommaui  mm 
was  a  grand  saying:  but  Britanntu 
9um  means  all  that  it  ever  implied, 
and  much  more.  In  all  this  it  is 
our  proud  privilege  to  share  :  and 
if  enthusiasm  is  now  and  then 
disposed  to  make  too  much  of  the 
privilege,  sober  thought  teaches 
us  that  its  value  is  real  and 
rational. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  what  I 
have  been  saying,  it  should  teach 
us  to  estimate  at  their  true  value 
the  theories  and  schemes  put 
forward  by  a  certain  faction  in 
Ireland,  whose  noise  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  real 
influence,  and  whose  influence, 
whether  great  or  small,  is  wholly 
mischievous.  The  little  knot  of 
members  of  Parliament  who  call 
themselves  Home  Bulers  have  two 
faces— one  for  Parliament  and  one 
for  the  people  who  return  them. 
With  the  Parliamentary  mouth 
they  profess  to  be  anxious  only 
for  reforms  in  local  institutions; 
with  the  electioneering  mouth 
they  bellow  the  commonplaces  of 
insurrectionary  oratory  and  pufl  at 
the  embers  of  expiring  grievances. 
In  Parliament  they  profess  that 
they  only  want  a  local  Legislature 
for  local  affairs.  Out  of  Parliament 
they  give  public  receptions  and 
banquets  to  released  convicts.  The 
only  difference  between  Bill  Sykes 
and  the  unhappy  man  who  was 
carried  to  his  grave  a  fortnight 
ago,  is  that  M'Carthy  was  a  rebel 
as  well  as  a  felon.  Those  who 
rejoiced  over  his  release  from 
prison,  who  mourned  over  his 
death  as  the  death  of  a  martyr, 
have  no  ri^ht  to  pretend  that  they 
are  anythmg  else  than  rebels  at 
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heart.  I  do  not  use  the  word 
rebel  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
Mfluiy  of  the  noblest  of  mankind 
have  been  rebels— some  of  them 
rebels  just  because  they  were  the 
noblest.  All  depends  on  what  it 
is  that  is  rebelled  against.  And  I 
distinctly  say  that  those  who  re- 
bel against  the  British  Empire 
rebel  against  the  greatest  and  the 
noblest  political  ideal  that  the 
world  has  yet  attained  to.  Instead 
of  the  noblest  of  mankind, 
they  are  the  greatest  of  fools. 
If  they  attained  their  object,  the 
object  they  disavow  in  words,  but 
which  their  acts  prove  to  be  theirs, 
what  would  they  have  succeeded 
in  doing  ?  They  would  make  their 
own  coimtry  foreign  to  its  near- 
est neighbour.  They  would — ^to 
put  the  matter  on  its  lowest  ground 
— cut  off  Lreland  from  nearly  all 
the  material  advanta^^es  it  eains 
by  its  political  union  with  England. 
Would  Irish  labour  be  welcomed 
and  protected  in  the  English  mar- 
ket if  Irishmen  were  foreigners  ? 
Let  the  Belgian  and  Italian  masons 
and  bricklayers  answer  that  ques- 
tion. And  to  pass  into  another 
sphere :  would  the  son  of  an  Irish 
country  gentleman  ever  have  been 
GK>vemor-Q-eneral  of  India  ?  It  is 
a  little  too  absurd  to  have  to  ask 
these  questions ;  but  the  actions  of 
the  so-called  Home  Eule  party 
render  them  necessary.  If  they 
do  not  mean  separation,  why  do 
they  try  to  raise  the  ghost  of  re- 
bellion? If  they  do,  they  are 
distinctly  the  enemies  and  not  the 
friends  of  their  coimtrv.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  pleaded  that  they  do 
not  mean  separation,  but  that  they 
do  aim  at  such  a  measure  of 
local  independence  as  will — ^to 
use  a  now  well  known  phrase 
— govern  Ireland  according  to 
Irish  ideas.  If  this  is  what  they 
mean,  their  attitude  is  more  melan- 
choly than  if  they  meant  secession 
pure  and  simple.    For  unluckHy, 


there  are  no  Irish  ideas  in  poUtics. 
There  are  Ultramontane  ideas — 
Boman  Ultramontane  ideas,  and 
Oranee  Ultramontane  ideas — ^but 
no  Irish  ideas.  I  do  not  want  to 
give  offence,  and  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  raise  the  rdigi<mi 
difficulty.  But  this  religious 
difficulty  complicates  what  are 
called  Irish  politics  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  in  reality  no 
politics  at  all — only  a  clerical 
faction  fight.  Denominational 
J!iducation  is  neither  an  Irish  idea 
nor  a  political  idea.  It  is  a  clerical 
idea,  chiefly  of  the  Boman  Ultra- 
montane order.  That  this  is  the 
case  must  be  evident  to  anyone 
who  studies  contemporary  foreign 
politics.  Simday  Closing  is  not 
an  Irish  idea,  for  it  was  InSrrowed 
from  Scotland;  it  is  hardly  a 
political  idea,  but  it  is  eminently  a 
clerical  idea.  These  are  specimens- 
— or  rather  they  are  nearly 
an  exhaustive  list — of  the  idea» 
that  pass  current  as  Irish.  For 
the  sake  of  ideas  of  this  kind,. 
Irishmen  are  asked  to  adopt  a 
political  system  which  will  force 
them  to  stand  aloof  from  the  whole^ 
movement  of  modem  thought,  and 
to  abdicate  their  share  in  ad- 
ministering the  mighty  Empire  of 
which  at  present  they  form  an 
integral  paxt.  For  be  it  remem- 
bered that  to  adopt  any  con- 
stitution which  would  bring  in 
Denominational  Education,  would 
simply  be  to  paralyse  Irish  intel- 
lect. Irish  thews  and  sinews — to- 
revert  to  a  matter  I  mentioned 
before — would  continue  to  com- 
mand their  value  in  ^e  labour 
market.  But  Irish  brains  would 
lose  their  value  because  they 
would  lose  their  power,  and  they 
would  lose  their  power  because^ 
they  would  imdergo  a  pernicious 
training. 

I  can  imagine  nothing  more 
disastrous — ^nothing  more  humiliat- 
ing — ^than  the  being  shut  in,  as  it. 
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were,  by  an  intellectual  quarantine. 
To  Irishmen  it  would  be  speciallj 
humiliating,  because  we  pnde  our- 
selyes — ana  not  without  reason — 
on  our  genius,  and  not  least  on  our 
political  genius.  When  an  Irish- 
man goes  into  politics,  he  seldom 
fails  to  distinguish  himself — even 
if  it  be  only  as  a  distinguished 
failure.  But  I  need  not  qualify 
my  words  in  that  way.  lliere  is 
no  coxmtry  in  Europe,  from  Bussia 
to  Bpain,  where  Irish  statesmen 
have  not  made  their  mark.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  at 
this  day  where  will  not  be  found 
Irishmen  as  leaders  of  thought  and 
foremost  in  administration.  It  is 
only  in  Ireland  that  Irishmen 
seem  to  be  stricken  with  political 
dementia.  It  is  the  custom  to  at- 
tribute all  this  to  the  religious 
inequalities  of  half  a  century  ago, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  this  is  jiist. 
But  the  way  to  remedy  the 
inequality  of  a  past  era  is  certainly 
not  by  creating  a  new  inequality 
in  our  own  day  and  generation.  I 
admit  that  reaction  is  inevitable 
after  long  and  harsh  repression, 
but  it  is  for  the  men  of  sober 
thotightfulness  to  see  that  the 
reaction  does  not  carry  us  to 
extremes. 

The  moral  that  I  would  draw 
dfrom  what  I  have  been  saying  is 
briefly  this  :  It  is  of  infinite  mi- 
portance  to  every  Irishman  that 
nis  country  should  worthily  main- 
tain her  place  in  the  greatest 
politiccd  system  known  to  history. 
The  party  which  is  trying  to  per- 
suade us  to  stand  aside  and  isolate 
ourselves,  offers  as  an  inducement 
tlie  attainment  of  certain  ends, 
-which  ends  are  of  doubtful  value  in 


themselves,  and  are  infinitely  in- 
significant as  compared  with  the 
maintenance  of  our  position  in  the 
Empire.  Separation  from  the 
Empire  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
It  is  disavowed  even  by  those  who 
for  electioneering  purposes  coquet 
with  sedition.  Minor  schemes  of 
isolation  are  mischievous,  partly 
because  of  their  direct  resulto,  but 
chiefly  because  they  would  afford 
a  machinery  for  semi-seditious 
agitations.  The  end  of  our  en- 
deavours should  be  Imperial 
unity  first;  and  after  that,  any 
local  improvement  we  can  see 
our  way  to  attaining.  I  fully 
admit  the  seriousness  of  the 
need  for  local  improvement;  but 
this  is  not  the  point  now  in 
question.  The  real  issue  between 
those  who  think  as  I  do  and  those 
that  call  themselves  Home  Bulers, 
is  an  issue  of  principle,  not  of 
detail.  They  contend  that  within 
the  Empire  there  is  neither  real 
freedom  nor  real  good  government 
for  Ireland.  I  contend  that  there 
are  both ;  that  thece  would  be  lesa 
of  both  in  the  complete  or  partial 
isolation  which  is  their  ideal ;  and 
that  there  are,  besides  freedom  and 
good  government,  other  good 
thin^  which  the  Empire  places 
within  the  reach  of  Irishmen,  and 
from  which  isolation,  coniplete  or 
partial,  would  cut  them  off.  This 
18  the  real  meaning  of  the  Home 
Bule  controversy.  And  this  i& 
why  I,  as  an  Irishman  who  has 
learned  something  of  the  working 
of  the  Imperial  system,  regard  the 
Home  Bule  agitation  as  mischiev- 
ous, in  so  far  as  it  is  not  con- 
temptible. 
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ON  THE   RELIGIOUS  IMAGINATION  IN 
THE  EAST. 

Continued  from  pagi  357. 


VI. 

It  does  not  need  any  lengthened 
argument  to  shew  that  any  writ- 
ings, whether  professedly  his- 
torical, doctrinal,  philosopluoal,  or 
of  any  otiier  kind,  emanating  from 
a  people  whose  relispion  was  of 
a  kind  consistent  with  such  gross 
superstition,  cannot  be  taken  as 
if  they  were  the  works  of  known 
writers  of  Euronean  race,  and  of 
modem  times.  Nor  is  it  any  ex- 
aggeration to  speak  of  these 
grotesque  utterances  as  a  part  of 
9ie  Jewish  religion.  What  that 
religion  may  have  been  in  the 
times  of  Moses,  of  Samuel,  or  of 
Malachi,  is  not  the  question,  even 
were  we  in  a  position  to  reply  to 
it.  The  true  meaning  of  any 
language  used  by  a  Jewish  writer 
of  the  Herodian  times  is  that 
which  was  consistent  with  the 
learning  of  his  day,  and  that 
which  would  be  nattirally  attri- 
buted to  it  by  his  hearers. 
The  study,  therefore,  of  the  Law, 
and  of  the  literature,  of  the 
date  of  the  Svangelists  and  of  the 
Apostles,  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  understanding  what 
any  expression  used  by  an  Evan- 
gelist or  Apostle  really  means.  Nor 
IS  the  puerility  or  superstition  of 
the  Ghemara  a  reason  for  contro- 
yerting  this  position.  If  the 
acceptance  of  the  rabbinical 
teaching  had  been  optional,  it 
might  have  been  urged  that  there 
was  somewhere   in  Palestine  an 


intelligent  class  of  pe(^e,  hj  whom 
something  of  what  we  call  the  criti- 
cal, or    even  the  inductive    spirit 
might  have  been  displayed.     But 
we  cannot  even  have  the  solace  of 
such    an    imaginary     possibility. 
The  only  escape  from  superstition 
was  into  scepticism.     Of  anything 
like  the  critical  method,  not  to  say 
of  the  German,  but  of  the  Greek, 
philosophers,  we  look  in  vain  for 
the     most     shadowy    trace.     As 
matter  of  literary  testimony,   the 
Miahna  occupies  a  very  distinct 
place  from  the  Ghemara,  from  the 
admittedly    higher    antiquity    of 
many  of  its  treatises,  as  much  as 
from  the  distinct  legislative  cha- 
racter of  others.    But  as  evidence 
of  the  condition   of    the  Jewish 
mind  in  the  first  centiiry  the  whole 
of  the  Talmud  is  reliable,  especi- 
ally when  traditions  are  attributed, 
as    in    those    above    cited,    from 
mouth  to  xnouth  to  the  doctors 
contemporary    with     the    writers 
of    the    New    Testament.      And 
as     to    the    absolute     authority 
of   the  Ghemara  itself,  the  Mid- 
rasch  Vaykra  Babba,  as  cited  by 
Abb6  Chiarini  (p.  22),  thus  defines  it: 
— **GK)dsaid  to  Moses,  I  will  give 
to  the  people  in  writing  only  the 
Mikra  (the  Bible),  and  by  word  of 
mouth  the  Mishna,  the  Ghemara, 
and  the  Agada.     I  give  these  by 
word  of  mouth  because  if  I  wrote 
the  principal  matters  of  the  Law 
they  might  pass  into  the  hands  of     I 
strangers."    Not  only  is  this  com-     I 
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mentary  on  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
to  which  authority  equal  to  that 
of  the  Talmud  itself  is  assiffned, 
thus  dear  a^  to  the  clsdms  of  the 
Ghemara  on  acceptance,  but  in  the 
Treatise  Sanheobin,  whioh  con- 
tains the  whole  corpus  of  Jewish 
law  as  to  capital  punishment, 
occurs  the  sentence  (San.  x.  2), 
"A  sin  against  the  words  of  the 
scribes  is  more  grave  than  against 
the  words  of  the  Law."  We  need 
not  enter  into  the  tortuous  ex- 
position of  this  sentence.  As  it 
stands,  it  is  a  part  of  the  statute 
or  Sjnhedral  Law  of  the  Jews. 
We  can  see,  then,  how  safe  it 
would  have  been  for  a  Jew  to 
treat  a  portion  of  the  Ghemara  as 
an  absurdity ! 

It  is  evident  that  in  addressing 
an  audience  taken  from  such  a 
X»eople  as  the  Jews  of  the  first 
(century,  there  was  not  only  the 
entire  absence  of  that  wholesome 
control  which  an  intelligent  audi 
ence  exerts  on  the  extravagance 
of  a  speaker,  but  the  certitude  that 
no  new  teaching  of  high  and  lofty 
motive  could  attain  an  audience. 
So  long  as  a  speaker  confined  him- 
self to  reiteration  of  the  events  of 
Jewish  narrative,  or  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  scribes,  he  would 
be  heard.  Let  him  step  beyond, 
and  the  cry  ''Away  with  such  a 
fellow  from  the  earth"  would 
follow.  It*  is  only  in  the  form  of 
parable  that  new  truth  could 
be  even  hinted ;  a  fact  that  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  that  state- 
ment of  the  Evangelist  which  says, 
"without  a  parable  Jesus  spake 
not  to  the  people."  So,  again, 
the  remark  more  than  once  made 
that  the  people  understood  not  his 
words  is  abundantly  intelligible. 

On  the  other  hand,  difficmties  as 
to  recording,  or  as  we  should  say 
reporting,  any  doctrine  of  an  un- 
usual character  would  be  extreme. 
To  those  who  ascribe,  ou  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  an  infallible 


accuracy  to  the  Evangelists  which 
they  nowhere  claim,  and  which 
the  third  Evangelist  incplicitly 
disclaims,  these  difficulties  do  not 
of  course  occur.  Neither  is  a 
careful  study  of  any  part  of  the 
Bible  of  value,  or,  indeed,  alto- 
gether safe.  For,  as,  aooording 
to  the  theological  assumption, 
all  the  needful  teaching  is  in- 
fallibly given  by  the  Church, 
in  her  own  words,  the  attempt 
to  apply  private  judgment  to 
the  Bible,  or  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, must  partake  of  the  nature 
of  impiety.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  consistent  class  of  hap- 
pily contented  Christians,  such 
considerations  as  are  above  urged 
must  have  great  weight.  Nor 
will  it  be  imwelcome  to  re- 
flect that  in  the  almost  utter 
impossibility  of  coUeotinK  abso- 
lutely faithful  reports  ues  the 
clue  to  those  difficulties  and 
apparent  contradictions  that  have 
raised  so  many  anxious  inquiries. 
When  we  compare  the  different 
schools  of  Jewisn  thought,  we  see 
how  different  passages,  and  indeed 
the  tones  of  different  writers,  are 
tinted  by  their  special  creed.  Thus 
in  the  third  Gospel  we  find  re- 
peated indications  of  the  opinion  of 
those  who  waited  for  the  kingdom 
of  Gbd,  and  regarded  the  reign  of 
the  Messiah  as  a  temporal  kin^^Lmiy 
which  they  hoped  to  live  to  see. 
Thus  it  was  in  this  life  that  recom- 
pense was  promised,  according  to 
the  third  Evangelist,  to  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  and  on  the  way 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  tliey  looked 
to  see  me  kingdom  of  God  pre- 
sently appear.  In  harmony  with 
this  there  is  the  representation  of 
the  alternative  of  good  and  evil  in 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
irrespective  of  any  moral  retribu- 
tion, due  to  respective  character, 
which  is  liardly  hinted  at.  This 
is  a  known  Jewish  doctrine.  And 
the  good  and  evil  is  represented  as 
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ensuing  at  once  on  death.  But 
in  the  pitrable  of  the  wheat  and 
the  tares  the  different  doctrine  of 
deferred  retribution  is  enforced.  In 
the  same  way,  in  the  third  Gospel, 
the  supernatural  machinery  is 
always  angelic;  in  the  first  Gospel, 
in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
narrative,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  said  to  correspond,  it  is  by 
dream.  Of  course  the  accounts 
of  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to 
Zacharias,  to  Mary,  and  to  the 
shepherds,  and  those  of  the  dreams 
of  Joseph,  and  of  the  wise  men, 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  But  we 
see  one  author  confine  himself  to 
narrating  one  kind  of  supernatural 
event,  and  another  another  kind, 
these  kinds  being  in  accordance 
with  the  sets  of  opinions  proper  to 
different  sects.  Supposing,  then, 
there  is  no  actual  misrepresenta- 
tion, there  is  evidence  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  principle  of  selec- 
tion which  is  not  that  of  the 
historian. 

The  weight  of  such  difficulties  as 
those  alluded  to  is  rather  displaced 
than  destroyed  by  this  considera- 
tion. We  can  readily  believe 
that  if  a  teacher  had  said,  **  If 
ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto 
this  mountain  'Bemove  hence 
to  yonder  place,'  and  it  shaJl 
remove,"  the  people  would  have 
been  prepared  to  reply,  *'No 
doubt  a  great  rabbi  can  remove 
mountains.  We  know  that  the 
rock  followed  our  fathers,  at 
the  command  of  our  master, 
Moses" — a  belief  which  St.  Paul 
appears  to  have  shared,  where 
he  introduces  the  rabbinical  play 
on  the  word  Massah.  So  if 
they  had  been  told  that  they 
should  *'  receive  a  hundredfold  in 
this  present  life,"  they  might 
have  replied  that  they  had  been 
already  taught  that  the  highest 
pleasure  of  the  present  time  was 
but  the  sixtieth  part  of  that  of  the 


good  to  come.  The  difficulty  is 
not  in  the  aptness  of  these  pas- 
sages to  the  current  belief  of  the 
people,  but  in  the  improbability 
that  such  utterances  should  have 
been  made  by  a  wise  teacher.  In 
the  absence  of  more  definite  tes- 
timony, the  balance  of  probability 
is,  therefore,  on  the  side  of  the 
suppositious  nature  of  the  pas- 
sages in  question.  But  it  may 
be  going  too  far  to  suppose 
that  every  minute  rabbinical  sub- 
tlety to  be  found  in  the  collections 
at  present  existing,  was  familiar 
to  either  speaker  or  auditory  at 
the  date  in  question. 


vn. 


Amongst  a  people  whose  whole 
polity  was  based  on  a  belief  in 
what  we  now  call  the  supernatural, 
the  occurrence  of  communications 
from  the  invisible  world  was 
regarded  as  anything  but  extra- 
ordinary and  incredible.  Although 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  no 
word  that  represents  the  idea 
conveyed  to  our  minds  by  the  word 
**  angel  "  (a  word  that  the  Tal- 
mudic  writers  have  actually 
transliterated  into  Aramaic  from 
the  Greek),  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  **men"  or  the  "messengers" 
whose  wonderful  appearance  is 
commemorated  in  the  sacred  books, 
were  generally  regarded  as 
spiritual  beings.  Although  **no 
manner  of  similitude"  was  seen 
in  Horeb,  the  mysterious  visitants 
to  Abraham,  to  Jacob,  to  Moses 
himself,  to  Joshua,  to  Gideon,  to 
Manoah,  to  David,  to  Elijah,  and 
to  Elisha,  were  invested,  to  men  of 
the  Hebrew  faith,  with  objective 
reality.  The  dreams  or  visions 
of  Samuel,  Solomon,  Amos,  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah — wide  as 
is  the  difference  which  we  con- 
ceive to  exist  between  a  dream 
and  an  apparition — ^were  regarded 
as  having  been  of  the  same  nature 
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with  yisible  phenomena.  Tra- 
<[ition  was  even  more  full  than 
the  sacred  history  of  accounts  of 
•angel  visitants.  The  High  IMest, 
8imon  the  Just,  correctly  an- 
nounced his  own  death  as 
likely  to  come  within  a  year; 
giving  as  his  reason  that 
s,  glorious  figure  which  he  had 
repeatedly  seen  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
-and  which  had  usually  accom- 
panied him  as  he  withdrew,  on 
the  last  occasion  remained  there 
alone.  "  I  entered  one  day,"  said 
Rabbi  Ismael  ben  EHsba  (who  was 
High  Priest  in  the  time  of  Nero), 
"**  to  bum  incense  in  the  inmost 
part  of  the  Temple,  and  I  saw 
Actariel-Jah-Jehovah,  of  Hosts, 
seated  on  a  throne,  lofty  and 
sublime."*  Josephus  records  the 
appearance  to  himself,  in  a  dream, 
ox  a  certain  person  who  bade  him 
to  cease  to  afflict  his  soul ;  to  put 
away  all  fear,  and  to  remember 
that  he  had  to  fight  with  the 
Komans.f  Again,  the  same  author 
mentions  {  dreams  which  he  had 
dreamed  in  the  night-time,  where- 
by €k)d  had  signified  to  him 
beforehand  both  the  future 
calamities  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
events  that  concerned  the  Eoman 
Emperors ;  and  he  declares  that  he 
communicated  to  Vespasian  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
purple.  Amongst  a  people  who 
felt  themselves  to  be  divided  from 
the  spiritual  world  by  so  slight 
and  transparent  a  veil,  the  occur- 
rence of  such  visions  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  in  no  way  extraordinary. 
They  by  no  means  partook  of  the 
nature  of  those  signs  of  a  pro- 
phetic   mission  which    the    Law 


demanded  of  those  who  claimed  to 
be  the  messengers  of  the  Most 
High. 

The  natural  remark  that  will 
rise  to  the  lips  of  most  persons 
who  hear  for  the  first  time  of  such 
visions  as  those  of  the  Hifi;h 
Priest's  above  recounted,  will  be 
that  these  are  rabbinical  tales,  by 
no  way  to  be  accepted  like  the 
accounts  of  the  visions  of  Isaiah, 
Zediariah,  Ezekiel,  or  Zacharias, 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist.  A 
little  investieation  of  the  subiect, 
however,  wul  shew  how  shallow 
and  flippant  is  such  a  conclusion. 
The  Ixntiffs  Simon  the  Just,  and 
Ismael  ben  Elisha  were  not  only 
the  supreme  heads  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  but  were  men  whose  cha- 
racter and  learning  were  eminent, 
even  among  the  long  line  of  High 
Priests.  Elzekiel  and  Zacharias 
were  ordinary  countnr  priests. 
Isaiah  and  Zechariah  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  even  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  The  visions  of 
Ezekiel  were  subiective — internal 
— of  the  nature  of  dreams.  They 
occurred  in  Babylonia,  while  the 
scenery  of  Palestine  was  presented 
to  his  view.  Zacharias  was  in 
that  part  of  the  Temple  which 
was  open  daily  to  the  priests, 
and  engaged  in  that  function, 
usually  performed  by  the  youngest 
priests,  m  the  discharge  of  which 
it  was  commonly  believed  that 
the  private  prayer  of  the  celebrant 
was  neard  with  acceptance.  Isaiah 
and  Zechariah,  wherever  their 
visions  took  place,  were  not  in  the 
Temple.  But  the  High  Priests 
Simon  and  Ismael  were  in  the 
discharge  of  the  most  sacred  and 
dreaded  function  of  the  entire 
Temple  service,  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  itself.     Terror  struck   the 
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priest  in  his  performance  of  this 
function.  Several  are  said  not  to 
have  survived  the  awe  of  the 
moment.  And  great  rejoicings, 
not  only  in  their  own  family,  but 
through  the  city,  were  held  so 
soon  as  the  High  Priest  had  dis- 
charged in  safety  the  last  rite  of 
the  great  days  of  atonement.  The 
visions  of  uiese  High  Priests  are 
recorded  in  their  own  words  in  the 
Talmud,  and  no  reason  can  be 
alleged  for  preferring  the  less 
attested  and  less  important  visions 
to  those  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Jewish  reli^on.  We  may  endea- 
vour to  expain  these  matters ;  we 
may  positively  reject  the  accounts; 
we  may  think  we  have  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  the  subiect  by 
the  use  of  the  long  word  hallucina- 
tion ;  or  we  may  take  a  more  simple 
and  natural  view.  One  thing  is 
clear,  and  that  is  that  the  subject 
can  only  be  intelligibly  regarded  as 
a  whole,  and  that  to  profess  to  be- 
lieve those  accoimts  which  accord 
with  our  assumptions,  and  to 
disbelieve  others,  is  a  mode  of 
thought  which  it  is  complimentary 
to  term  puerile. 


vni. 


Another  point  of  primary  import- 
ance, as  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  authority  claimed  by  the 
Apostles,  is  that  of  their  healing 
powers.  Gifts  of  this  nature,  al- 
though held  to  appertain  to  per- 
sonages of  great  dignity  and  sanc- 
tity, are  not  mentioned  in  the  Law 
as  proofs  of  a  prophetic  mission. 
Theg^fts  of  the  Apostles  are  always 
described  as  derived  from  their 
Master.  In  the  accounts  of  the 
miraculous  cures  performed  by 
Jesus  which  are  given  by  the 
accordant  Evangelists,  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  is  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  com- 
mand to  tell  no  man  of  the  event. 
Such  an  injunction  is  directly  op- 


posed to  the  theory  that  the 
mighty  works  which  he  wrought 
were  appealed  to  by  Jesus  as  evi- 
dence of  a  prophetic  mission.  In 
one  instance,  indeed,  the  expres- 
sion that  ''This  kind  goeth  not 
forth  but  by  prayer  and  fasting,*'' 
has  been  taken  to  imply  a  consent 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  the  opinions 
of  the  rabbis  on  this  point.  The  Tal- 
mud contains  numerous  accounts  of 
miracles  wrought  by  holy  men  and 
devout  students  of  the  Law,  in  which 
the  efficacy  of  fasting  and  privation 
forms  no  inconsiderable  element. 
It  is  not  necessary  now  to  inquire 
into  the  question,  what  different 
respect  should  be  paid  to  the 
Evangelical  accounts,  and  to  those 
contamed  in  the  Talmud,  be- 
cause we  are  regarding,  not  the 
evidence  for  the  facts  them- 
selves, but  the  opinion  held  by  the 
people  at  large  as  to  the  exertion 
of  miraculous  powers  by  holy  men, 
and  teachers  of  the  Law.  It  was, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  preva- 
lent belief  of  the  time  that  such 
powers  were  not  out  of  the  order 
of  nature.  But  it  may  be  sup* 
posed,  and  we  think  with  justice, 
that  it  was  rather  to  the  need  for 

Srayer  and  fasting  on  the  part  of 
is  disciples  than  on  his  own 
part,  that  the  reply  quoted  re- 
ferred. The  heaUng  power  of 
Jesus  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded by  himself  as  a  Eoyal 
robe  which  he  could  not  lay 
aside,  although  he  did  not  desire 
to  display  it  to  the  general  gaze. 
It  was  at  once  a  function  and  a 
proof  of  the  presence  of  that 
Sevenfold  Spirit  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
was  to  rest  upon  the  rod  to  come 
out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse.  So  special 
was  the  Divine  power  and  presence 
that  was  held,  by  the  Jewish  Law, 
to  descend  on  the  King  of  Israel 
from  his  unction,  that  even  the 
High  Priest  himself  would  not  seek 
the  oracle  of  Urim  except  at  the 
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instance  of  the  King.  Nor  waa 
the  curative  jwwer  of  the  Eoyal 
touch,  the  accompaniment  of  this 
Divine  grace,  confined  to  the  Kings 
of  Israel.  We  all  know  the  de- 
tailed account  given  by  Josephiis, 
himself  a  priest,  of  the  exercise  of 
the  healing  power  by  Vespasian. 
We  all  know  how  it  was  currently 
believed  amongst  ourselves,  in  the 
special  case  of  the  disease  known 
as  the  King's  Evil,  to  appertain  to 
the  heirs  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
until  a  Parliamertary  title  was 
substituted  for  an  hereditary  right. 
However  strange  it  may  be  to  men 
of  only  modem  reading,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  presence 
of  healing  virtue  was  held,  in  the 
times  of  the  EvangeUsts,  to  be  a 
part  of  that  divinity  which  doth 
hedge  a  king.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
reconcile  the  silence  and  secrecy 
in  which  so  many  wonders  were 
wrought — as  if  the  mercy  and 
loving  kindness  of  the  Son  of 
Mary  were  ever  constraining 
him  to  exert  that  power,  on 
behalf  of  the  sick  and  the 
wretched,  which  he  felt  that  the 
time  had  not  come  openly  to  avow 
— with  the  reply  to  the  messengers 
of  John,  on  any  other  view  of  the 
case.  In  reply  to  the  question, 
"  Art  thou  he  that  should  come," 
Jesus  refers  to  the  evidence  under 
the  eyes  of  the  messengers. 
Wearing  himself  the  soft  rai- 
ment, the  seamless  robe,  proper  to 
the  King's  house,  and  admitting 
the  prophetic  mission  of  the 
ascetic  John,  Jesus  answers  the 
,  question  whether  he  was  the 
Hope  of  Israel,  by  reference  to  the 
virtue  of  the  Royal  touch. 

Another  consideration  which 
throws  light  on  this  important 
question  is  that  of  the  extreme 
significance  which  theLaw  ascribed 
to  names.  To  the  Jew,  the  name 
was  not  a  casual  mode  of  indi- 
cation— it  was  the  very  essence  of 
the  thing.     It  was  the  Name  of 


Qt)d  that  was  so  awful  that  death 
attended  on  its  utterance.  In  that 
Name — ^not  expressed,  but  indi- 
cated—  all  the  holy  prophets 
spoke  and  wrought.  The  Jewish 
assailants  of  Christianity,  at  all 
events,  before  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  ascribed  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  to  his  possession  of  the 
Divine  Name,  which  had  been 
inscribed  in  the  cella  of  the 
Temple.  But  it  was  pecidiar  to 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  that  he 
wrought  them,  so  far  as  the  con- 
cordant Evangelists  relate,  with- 
out invocation  of  the  Most  High^ 
And  not  only  the  disciples,  but, 
in  one  instance  at  least,  a  stranger 
to  their  body,  commanded  evil 
spirits  to  depart  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  It  was  thus  as  an  attribute 
of  his  own  power  and  dignity  that 
we  are  told  that  this  great  gift  was 
exercised;  and  the  reply  to  the 
disciples  of  John  shews  the 
significance  which  Jesus  himself 
ascribed  to  his  healing  virtue. 

Thus  while  the  cures  wrought 
by  the  Apostles  would  be  regarded^ 
according  to  the  current  opinion  of 
the  day,  as  marks  of  the  sanctity 
and  knowledge  of  the  Law  that 
characterised  those  followers  of 
Jesus,  they  were  neither  appealed 
to  by  themselves,  nor  regarded  by 
their  contemporaries,  as  evidence 
that  the  prophetic  mantle  had 
rested  on  their  shoulders.  Com- 
missioned to  bear  witness  to  the 
belief  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
the  Heir  and  Hope  of  Israel,  they 
spoke  in  his  name  alone,  and  never 
assumed  the  tone  of  those  ac- 
knowledged prophets  who  opened 
their  burden  with  the  phrase 
'*  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 


rx. 


The  preceding  pages  will  have 
been  written  in  vain  if  they  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  part  which 
the  Supernatural  ^^as  it  is  unfor- 
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tunately  called)  plays,  and  always 
has  played,  in  me  East  depends 
merely  on  the  excited  imaginations 
of  ignorant  men.  The  imques- 
tioning  Sadduceeism  which  finds 
advocacy  among  men,  sometimes 
of  high  intelligence,  and  of  scien- 
tific culture,  in  this  country,  is 
a  phenomenon  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  disbelief  of  the  negro 
in  the  existence  of  ice.  It  is  con- 
trary, he  mi^ht  urge,  to  ttie  laws 
of  nature  that  water  should  become 
solid.  The  very  central  idea  of  a 
liquid  is  liquidity.  As  to  going  to 
lower  latitudes  to  observe,  it  would 
be  merely  waste  of  time— wonders 
are  always  a  long  way  off.  No 
doubt  the  idea  of  ice  was  invented 
bv  ignorant  Laplanders,  and  thus 
filtered  unobserved  into  the  popu- 
lar credence  of  Europe.  Such  is 
the  usual  style  of  the  scientific 
argument  against  the  possibility  of 
the  supernatural.  Does  not  the 
very  preposition,  super,  indicate 
the  logical  absurdity  of  the  thesis 
that  there  can  be  anything  super- 
natural ? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men 
who  have  more  positive  knowledge 
on  the  subject  than  they  care  to 
drag  through  the  dust  of  public 
chatter,  who,  being  cognisant  of 
the  occurrence,  in  our  own 
time,  of  phenomena  which  neither 
physics,  surgery,  nor  physiology 
can  explain,  consider  that  the 
hypothesis  of  their  spiritual  origin 
is  at  once  the  most  simple,  and  the 
only  sufficient,  key  to  the  study  of 
an  important  range  of  thought. 
Such  men  may  shim  to  use  the 
stilted  language  of  the  preacher 
when  he  urges  that  a  future 
eternity  is  all  that  is  real,  and 
that  this  transitory  life  is  unreal. 
While  man  is  constituted  and 
organised  as  he  is,  such  paradoxes 
can  only  raise  a  doubt  of  the 
honesty,  or  the  intelligence  of  the 
aitterers.  But  it  is  another  thing 
to  hold  that  the  spiritual  life  is  the 


central  fact;  that  around  the 
spiritual  species  are  built  up  those 
organisms  of  which  our  senses, 
usually,  can  alone  take  cognisance. 
Much  may  be  explained  on  this 
view  which  is  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable— save  by  the  easy  process  of 
denial.  "With  this  view  the  whole 
series  of  intellectual  and  physical 
phenomena  which  range  from,  the 
momentary  inspiration  of  the 
orator  or  the  poet  to  violent 
mania,  or  to  the  still  more  in- 
structive phenomena  of  delirium 
tremenSf  form  cases  of  the  same 
genus.  The  physiologist  may 
point  out  that  in  all  these  cases 
there  is  present  the  element  of 
extreme  cerebral  activity,  whether 
produced  by  emotional  causes,  as 
m  the  case  of  the  orator ;  by  the 
fumes  of  alcohol,  of  opium,  of 
hemp,  or  of  other  poison ;  or  by 
inflammation  or  other  functional 
disease.  All  this  is,  no  doubt, 
of  value.  But  it  does  not  fur- 
nish an  explanation.  What  we 
seek  is  to  know  how  the  tem- 
porary or  permanent  disturbance 
of  the  state  of  the  brain  is  con- 
nected with  phenomena  of  an 
intellectual  nature.  We  know  that 
even  a  portion  of  the  brain  may 
be  removed  without  assignable 
effect  on  the  intellectual  powers; 
although  all  conscious  thought 
ceases  while  certain  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  hemispheres.  The 
hypothesis  that  an  excited  state  of 
the  brain  facilitates  communica- 
tions from  disembodied  spirits, 
varying  firom  the  half  imconscious 
reception  of  suggested  thoughts, 
to  that  reflex  action  on  the  audi- 
tory, or  optic  nerves  which  produces 
what  we  call  hallucination,  and 
the  Orientals  prophetic  vision,  is 
simple  in  itself,  and  adequate,  not 
only  to  explain  phenomena  of  an 
abnormal  kind,  but  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  occurrence  of  dreams. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  tho 
depression  of  the    muscular  and 
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-digestive  energies,  leaving  the 
nervous  system  to  absorb  more 
than  its  fuU  share  of  the  activity 
of  the  whole  organism,  is  likely  to 
have  an  effect  similar  to  that  of 
the  direct  stimulation  of  the 
nerves  themselves.  Hence  we  can 
understand  how  it  is  that  it  is 
among  the  epileptic;  the  hypochon- 
driac, the  sick,  the  naturally  feeble ; 
women,  children,  and  finally,  mad 
and  drunken  people,  that  those 
phenomena  are  presented  which 
give  us  some  faint  information 
•as  to  the  connection  and  inter- 
penetration  of  the  visible  and  the 
mvisible,  the  organic  and  the  or- 
ganidng  worlds. 

The  fi^reat  danger  of  the  study 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  phenomena 
(when  real)  are  of  a  nature  hardly 
distinguishable  from  those  of  per- 
manent madness.  Two  considera- 
tions, indeed,  seem  alone  to  mark 
the  precise  boimd  between  madness 
and  inspiration — using  the  term  in 
its  widest  sense.  One  is  that  the 
brain  of  the  madman  is  permanently 
affected.  Thus  his  delusions  are 
more  permanent,  though  usually 
less  pronoimced,  than  those,  for 
example,  of  delirium  tretnem.  But 
the  other  distinction,  and  that  one 
which  concerns  us  all,  is  this:  The 
critical  line  between  the  seer  and 
the  maniac  is  drawn  by  the  healthy 
exercise  of  sound  human  judg- 
ment. 

The  madman  sees  a  vision,  or 
hears  a  voice,  or  receives  some 
impression  imperceptible  to  those 
who  are  by  his  side,  and  acts  upon 
it.  He  lives  for  and  amid  these 
ghostiy  companions.  The  man  who 
py  heritage  of  blood,  by  temporary 
overthrow  of  the  healthy  balance 
of  the  animal  functions,  or  owing 
to  some  other  cause,  sees  visions, 
hears  voices,  or  feels  sudden  and 
powerful  impressions,  subjects 
these  internal  monitions  to  the  rule 
of  sound  reason.  He  does  not  fear 
tiiem;    he    may    not    even    shun 


them.  He  does  not  disregard 
them.  But  he  does  not  implicitiy 
obey  them.  If  he  hears  a  state- 
ment made  to  him — a  piece,  for 
example,  of  long-sought  intelli- 
gence directiy  spoken  in  his  ear 
or  traced  by  his  hand,  or  suddenly 
flashed  on  nis  mind — he  will  keep 
his  own  counsel  on  the  subject, 
untQ  he  has  checked  or  verified 
the  revelation  by  proper  human 
study.  When  in  this  way  the 
al>normal  iskept  subject  to  the  nor- 
mal, and  the  intangible  is  con- 
trolled by  the  tangible,  sensible 
sources  of  positive  knowledge,  the 
seer  cannot  be  confoundea  with 
the  madman  ;  he  occupies,  it  may 
be  said,  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  ordinary  healthy 
human  being,  and  the  maniac. 

A  view  of  this  nature  has  a 
powerful  religious  sequel.  It 
tends  to  a  very  great  catholicity, 
tolerance,  and  chwty.  While  com- 
munications may  be  at  once  accepted 
as  supernatural,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  Divine.  Their  reality 
does  not  prove  their  truth.  This 
lesson,  in  historic  fact,  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  learn  of  any  that  has  ever  been 
offered  to  the  mind  of  man.  It  is, 
as  we  have  shewn,  a  prime 
canon  of  that  religion  which,  if 
ever  there  was  a  revelation,  cer- 
tainly has  the  highest  claim  to  that 
titie.  The  Law  of  Moses  did  not 
deny  the  reality  of  heretical  reve- 
lations. It  anticipated  their  occur- 
rence. But  it  forbade  their  ac- 
ceptance by  the  people.  The  Law 
once  g^ven  wfiw  above  the  pro- 
phet. In  a  word — ^moral  rule  was 
to  be  the  supreme  guide  of  human 
action ;  not  suddenly  imparted 
wisdom,  the  ffei^^i^®  worth  of 
which  had  to  be  tested  by  prac- 
tical considerations. 

Thus,  too,  it  becomes  intelligible 
how  a  counsel,  a  rule,  or  a  law, 
may  be  at  once  of  supernatural 
origin,   and  that  of  the  highest 
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class — properly  called  Divine— and 
yet  of  only  temporary  utility,  and 
therefore  temporary  obligation. 
If  we  conceive  of  any  Divinely 
g^ven  counsel  at  all,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  What  would  be 
wise  and  food  for  an  individual 
or  a  famify  of  an  Arabian  tribe 
4000  years  a4g;o,  1260  yeiurs  ago, 
or  even  to-day,  would  not  be 
wise  and  good  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  of  London,  of  Paris,  of 
Calcutta,  or  of  Hong  Kong,  to- 
day. At  all  events,  the  part  which 
would  be  common  to  their  di£Perent 
circumstances  would  be  so  small 
that  it  could  hard^  be  termed  rule 
or  law  at  all.  "Do  no  ill  to  your 
neighbour  "  would  be  a  good  rule 
for  all  alike.  But  even  as  to  ^s, 
the  degree  in  which  yotir  neigh- 
bour was  endeavouring  to  effect 
your  own  subjugation  or  exter- 
mination would  rightly  have  a 
claim  on  your  attention  prior  to 
that  of  the  celestial  counsel. 

The  necessity  of  providing  some 
escape  from  the  dilemma  that  the 
Law  was  given  from  Heaven,  and 
that  it  is  not  now  binding  on  the 
conscience,  has  led  to  the  theo- 
logical doctrine  of  development ;  a 
doctrine  which  occupies  the  same 
place  in  relinous  theory  that 
Evolution  holds  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  Mr.  Darwin.  The  doc- 
trine has  had  its  revenge.  It  has 
tended  to  destroy  the  logical 
faculty,  and  to  injure  the  pure 
maidenhood  of  conscience.  A  man 
can  be  developed  out  of  a  child ; 
but  A  cannot  be  developed  out  of 
not  A,  when  not  implies,  not  ab- 
sence but  negation.  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  conspicuous  than 
another  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  it  is 
the  assertion  of  its  eternal  perma- 
nence. To  say  that  the  Athanasian 
Creed  is  a  development  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  is  an  assertion  very 
damaging  to  the  conscience  and 
intelligence  of  those  who  are  un- 
fortunately bound  to  maintain  it. 


No  Jew,  no  Israelite,  no  careful 
student  of  Aramaic  and  Arabic 
literature,  can  regard  such  an  asser- 
tion as  anything  diort  of  monstrous. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  either  that 
we  should  abuse  Jews,  or  that 
we  should  call  the  Pentateuch  a 
fable. 

That  the  Jewish  Law  occupies 
a  high,  perhaps  the  highest, 
place  in  the  ancient  legislation  of 
mankind,  may  be  readily  admitted. 
That  it  fulfilled  the  purpose  of 
keeping  a  nation  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  as  unprogres- 
sive  a  state  as  experience  has  ever 
known  to  be  possible,  more  fully 
than  did  any  other  known  law  of 
equally  recent  date  (for  the  im- 
mense duration  of  Egyptian  insti- 
tutions is  due  to  laws  of  which  the 
origin  is  as  yet  unknown),  may 
be  ftdly  admitted.  That  it  was, 
for  its  time,  race,  circumstances, 
eminently  wise  and  g^ood,  may  be 
well  allowed.  That  it  would  now 
be  a  practicable  code  of  human 
action  is  inconceivable.  The  dis- 
tinction which  Christian  theo- 
logians attempt  to  di-aw  between 
the  moral  and  the  ceremonial, 
betrays  a  total  unacquaintance 
with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  with  its 
statutory  complement. 

But  as  the  spreading  cotyledons 
are  needed  to  leed  the  young  plant 
before  its  roots  have  taken  hold  of 
the  earth,  so  may  Divine  counsel, 
which  is  wise  and  fit  for  the 
youthful  state  of  a  race,  or  of 
mankind  at  large,  become  rather 
a  memory  than  a  law  in  later 
years.  The  origfinal  value  and 
dignity  of  the  provision  is  not  im- 
paired by  the  fact.  The  bud,  in 
due  time,  follows,  then  the  blossom, 
and  then  the  fruit.  But  if  any- 
one said  that  the  bud  was  a 
development  of  the  cotyledon,  he 
would  shew  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  botanical  phj'siology.  And  thus 
in  the  ad'^ftne©,  of  jftMjdnd  new 
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truths,  new  laws,  and  new  faiths  have  been  developed    from  that 

must  be  expected  to  spring  forth  healthy  and  foreseen  growth  for 

from  the  rdigious  instinct,  under  the  commencement  of  which  the 

the  brijehter  and  brighter  light  of  old  and  now  vanished  provisions 

scientific  truth.      The  new  were  were  not  only  applicable  but  es- 

not   in    the  old.      They  are   not  sential. 
^ereloped  from  the  old.     But  they 

Francis  Eoubiliao  Co2a)ER. 


A  YEAR  OF  MEMORY. 

Don*t  you  remember  that  sunny  day, 
(The  groves  of  spring  sweet  blossoms  bear,) 

We  crowned  her  once  with  the  silver  may  ? — 
Hawthorn  boughs  for  a  maid  to  wear. 


Don't  you  remember  one  evening,  now, 
(The  summer  woods  rich  odours  bear) 

Laburnum  and  lilac  upon  her  brow  ? — 
Purple  and  gold  for  a  queen  to  wear. 


Don*t  you  remember  that  other  mom 
(The  autumn  winds  pale  dead  leaves  bear) 

When  she  lost  the  blossom  to  find  the  thorn  7 
Thorns  are  a  crown  for  sin  to  wear. 


Don't  you  remember  a  death  of  pain, 
(The  winter  storms  sad  wailings  bear) 

When  the  love  that  was  lost  was  found  again  ? 
Hawthorn  boughs  for  the  p\u:e  to  wear. 


Alsxandbb  /B.^- 
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THE   SISTERS    OF   LEPE    WATER. 
By  an  Old  Contributor. 


Continued  from  page  325. 


Part  II. 


A  BITTER  cold  winter's  evening. 
Mr.  Nugent  was  sitting  by  his  little 
study  &re  to  partake  of  nis  frugal 
repast  of  tea  and  toast. 

He  had  found  Wexbury  more 
terribly  lonely  of  late  than  ever 
before.  Since  that  interview  with 
Arthur  Armstrong  on  the  sea- shore 
he  had  more  frequently  found 
himself  walking  the  four  miles 
to  his  vicar's  house,  which  stood 
next  the  church,  in  a  neighbouring 
village.  He  had  felt  as  if  he 
needed  more  than  ever  in  his  life 
some  cultivated  human  inter- 
course. 

He  had  that  feeling  upon  him 
to-night.  But  it  was  altogether 
too  cold  to  walk  out  in  search  of 
society  when  the  distances  to  be 
traversed  were  so  great.  So  he 
drew  his  chair  to  the  fire,  and 
gathering  around  him  a  little  heap 
of  well-beloved  old  books,  did  his 
best  to  feel  as  cheerful  as  might  be 
over  his  solitary  tea. 

It  was  only  just  dusk,  but  it 
seemed  more  gloomy  than  it  really 
was,  because  of  the  wild  wind 
which  howled  around  the  farm- 
house where  Mr.  Nugent  lodged ; 
and  he  was  surprised  when  the 
maid  who  waited  on  him  came  in  to 
say  that  a  lady  wished  to  speak  to 
him.  He  supposed  it,  however, 
to  be  some  farmer's  wife,  calling, 


as  she  pa^ed,  with  an  invitation,, 
or  a  grievance;  perhaps  with  a 
sorrow,  or  in  search  of  advice  ;  so 
he  bade  the  girl  shew  his  visitor  in 
at  once. 

To  his  amazement,  Rose  Arm- 
strong entered,  walking  as  if  very 
wearied;  and  she  sank  immediately 
upon  the  furst  chair  she  reached. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Armstrong — out 
on  such  a  cold  evening !  Is  your- 
husband  here?" 

** No, indeed," said Eose.  **Don't 
you  know,  Mr.  Nugent,  that  he  has- 
been  away  in  France  a  month  or 
more?" 

*'In  France!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Nugent.  **He  told  me  Bonald 
was  there. " 

**So  he  is.  Arthur  went  over 
because  he  heard  Bonald  was  dan- 
gerously ill." 

She  said  nothing  more,  but  sat- 
looking  in  a  frozen  way  at  the  fire ; 
and  ]M&.  Nugent,  after  a  glance  at 
her  face,  which  seemed  to  him  be- 
numbed by  the  cold,  rang  the  bell 
for  some  hot  tea. 

Rose  drank  it ;  it  seemed  to  re- 
store her  vitality,  for  she  imme- 
diately began  to  speak. 

"  "Mx,  Nugent,"  she  said,  with 
rapid  utterance,  as  if  all  her  words 
were  ready,  **  I  have  come  to  you,, 
as  a  clergyman — as  a  man  of  God 
— to  help  me ;  for  I  have  no  friend 
on  earth  to  turn  to  for  any  ooonsel. 
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Oh,  Mr.  Nugent,  I  am  a  weak 
woman — ^I  know  I  am  very  weak ; 
but  I  think  that  there's  many 
another  who  would  be  half  mad  if 
they'd  led  the  life  that's  been 
mine  since  Arthur  went  away." 

**  You  look  very  ill,  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong," said  Mr.  Nugent,  wholly 
at  a  loss  what  to  say ;  the  idea  of 
this  sweet,  happy-natured  little 
woman  being  thus  transformed 
w^as  something  so  surprising  to 
him. 

'*I  am  worse  than  ill,  Mr. 
Nugent,"  said  Eose,  solemnly.  "  I 
am  losing  my  head.  I  shall  be 
foolish  soon  ;  and  if — if — "  Here 
she  rose  from  her  chair,  with  such 
a  strange  expression  on  her  face 
that  Mr.  Nugent  began  to  be- 
lieve she  spoke  the  truth  about  her 
head.  **  if  I  don't  do  something 
soon,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep 
my  senses." 

**  Do  sit  down  here  by  the  fire, 
Mrs.  Armstrong,"  said  Mr.  Nugent, 
first  looking  to  see  that  he  had  the 
bell-pull  on  his  own  side  of  the 
fireplace.  **  Sit  down,  and  calm 
yourself.  You  are  excited.  Why 
doesn't  Arthur  come  home  to  take 
care  of  you  ?  " 

**  You  may  ask,  why  ?  "  she 
answered,  with  a  sudden  look  of 
cunninff  in  her  gentle  eyes  that 
alarmed  him  more  tnan  anything 
else  he  had  seen  in  her  manner ; 
•'  but  I  hnow  why.  Mr.  Nugent," 
she  leaned  forward  and  touched 
his  coat-sleeve  with  her  finger 
tips,  ''  he  dares  not  face  either  me 
or  Margaret.  He  has  been  false 
to  us  both — but,  oh !  how  false  to 
me!" 

Mr.  Nugent  put  his  hand  over 
his  eyes  for  a  moment.  He  still 
loved  Margaret  Dillon,  and  could 
never  imleam  his  love  for  her,  be- 
cause his  nature  was  constant, 
tenacious.  Bose  dreamt  not  of  the 
blows  she  dealt. 

Suddenly  she  leaned  back  in  her 
chair,  and  the  expression  of  her 


face  changed.     She  looked  herself 
again,  though  white  and  wan. 

'^  Oh,  Mr.  Nugent,"  she  said,  in 
a  wailing  tone,  "what  have  I  been 
saying  to  you?  Have  I  been 
talking  of  revenge?  A  sort  of 
passion  for  revenge  comes  on  me- 
now  and  again — and  I  feel — I 
feel,"  her  fingers  twined  and  inter- 
twined as  she  spoke,  "as  if  1 
might  do  I  know  not  what.  Oh, 
Mr.  Nugent — tell  me,  should  I  be 
right  to  leave  my  husband,  and  go 
away  with  Mar&^ret,  so  that  he 
could  never  find  us?  It  is  that 
she  urges  me  to— persuades  me  to 
— and — "  Here  she  leaned  towards- 
him,  throwing  at  the  same  moment 
a  strange,  startled  look  behind — 
"I  should  have  gone^I  should 
have  asked  no  one— only — I  am  so 
afraid — so  afraid  of  Margaret  now  I 
— and  I  believe  she  means  to  lose 
me,  and  come  back  to  Arthur ! — 
and  I  will  not  be  so  duped !  " 

The  cunning  had  returned  into 
her  eyes.  Mr.  Nugent  gently 
pushed  her  into  her  chair,  and 
leaning  back  in  his  own,  sighed 
heavily. 

What  was  this  cloud  which  had 
descended  upon  Lepe  Water  House? 
and  how  could  he  help  these  sisters, 
one  of  whom  he  loved,  and  the 
other  of  whom  he  pitied,  with  his- 
whole  soul  ? 

How  indeed  ? 

"  Have  you  Arthur's  address  ?  " 
he  asked,  presently.  "  I  have  been 
wishing  to  write  to  him." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  taking  a 
letter  from  her  pocket.  **  He  has- 
written  to  me,  and  I  to  him.  And 
I  have  urged— oh,  implored  him  to 
confess  his  double-faced  wicked- 
ness, so  that  I  might  foreive  him  I 
— but  no  :  he  dares  to  teU  me  that 
a  secret  lies  between  him  and 
Margaret  which  he  is  pledged 
on  his  honour  not  to  reveal.  On 
his  honour,  indeed ! "  she  repeated^ 
bitterly  and  scornfully. 

Mr.  Nugent  knew  not  what  to* 
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«ay.  He  belieyed  himself  to  have 
been  told  by  Arthur's  own  lips  this 
which  Margaret  had  now  confessed 
to  her  sister ;  how  could  he  con- 
sole this  unfortunate  wife,  then, 
save  by  trying  to  turn  her  mind 
from  the  thought  of  her  misery  ? 

So  he  spoke,  kindly,  gendy  to 
her,  endeayouring  to  turn  her 
thoughts  to  forgiyeness.  But  he 
was  baffled  by  a  feature  in  her 
which  greatly  distressed  him. 
After  some  ten  minutes'  talk  in 
which  she  seemed  quite  herself, 
and  in  which  she  followed  and 
agreed  with  him,  she  would  sud- 
denly change  in  manner — she 
would  speak  in  a  lower  tone  ;  her 
eyes  ^ew  cunning  and  contracted, 
and  tnen  she  invariably  returned 
to  the  thought  of  revenge,  as  if  he 
had  said  nothing  to  her.  He  tried 
to  persuade  her  to  leave  home  and 
visit  some  friends,  so  as  at  least  to 
escape  from  the  desolation  of  the 
life  at  Lepe  Water,  but  no! 
— unless  she  yielded  to  Marg^et 
and  went  away  with  her — she  had 
no  heart  to  go  away,  she  said ;  and 
then  she  rose  to  go  home. 

**  If  the  farmer  will  let  me  have 
his  gig,  I  will  drive  you  to  Lepe, 
Mrs.  Armstrong,"  said  Mr.  Wu- 
_gent ;  **  you  are  not  fit  to  walk." 

The  farmer  was  very  willing  to 
oblige  the  young  clergyman,  who 
was  much  liked  in  his  little  circle ; 
so  he  started  off  on  the  cold,  dark 
drive  with  poor  Kose  by  his  side. 
As  they  stopped  at  the  door  of 
Lepe  Water  House,  a  curtain  was 
drawn  a  little  back,  and  Margaret's 
dark,  intense  face  looked  out. 
Hastily  bidding  Eose  **  Good-bye," 
Mr.  Nugent  drove  off  and  was  safe 
away  on  the  homeward  road  ere 
the  house  door  was  opened. 

His  thoughts  were  not  very 
cheerful  as  he  drove  on  across  the 
bleak,  wind-swept  country.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  got  astray  into  a 
melancholy  region  of  life  alto- 
j^ther. 


As  soon  as  ^he  got  home  he  lit 
his  lamp  and  sat  down  to  write  to 
Arthur  Armstrong. 


"  Where  have  you  been.  Hose  ?  " 
asked  Margaret,  throwing  open 
the  door  of  the  Htile  oak  panelled 
parlour,  and  standing  there,  the 
tight  from  fire  and  candles  stream- 
ing upon  Bose,  who  shrank  back 
into  the  half  shadow  and  made  no 
reply. 

**  Did  I  not  see  Mr.  Nugent 
with  you?"  said  Margaret,  im- 
patiently, after  a  moment's  pause, 
otill  Hose  made  no  answer. 
Margaret  stepped  forward  and 
pulled  her  into  the  light,  gazing 
into  her  face  the  while. 

**  What  have  you  been  telling 
him  ?  What  have  you  been  doing, 
mischief-maker  ?  What  have  you 
said  of  me  to  him  ?  " 

^'  He  is  a  clergyman,"  said 
Rose,  timidly,  "  a  man  of  God.  I 
only  asked  lus  counsel." 

Her  face  worked  strangely,  as 
Margaret  stared  into  it  aner  she 
had  made  this  reply. 

"'  So ! — "  said  Margaret,  letting 
go  her  hold  upon  Hose,  **  you  have 
been  playing  the  traitor." 

She  proceeded  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room ;  while  Eose,  who 
had  fallen  in  a  helpless  way  upon 
a  chair,  watched  her  every  step 
with  eyes  which  were  full  of  per- 
plexity and  distress. 

**  I  must  leave  here  at  onee,^^  said 
Marg^et,  presently;  **  of  course  I 
can't  stay  here  now.  I  must  dis- 
appear from  the  world  that  has 
^own  me,  now  that  you  have 
taken  away  my  reputation.  A 
woman's  life  is  pretty  well  useless 
to  her  in  such  a  circle  as  ours, 
without  that.  I  must  go  into 
another  life  at  once,  and  oecome 
another  person.  And  you,  Bose, 
must  of  course  do  the  same." 

Kose  leaned  forward  and  spread 
her  arms  out  towards  her  sister, 
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^th  a  sadden    g«eture    full    of 
pathos. 

'<0h,  Margaret,"  Okb  eiML, 
''  tell  me— -eren  now ! — ^tiiat  these 
things  are  not  true !  Tell  me  that 
I  may  again  love  my  husband — 
loY e  70U — and  that  peace  will  come 
back  to  us!  Oh,  Margaret,  I  would 
rather  know  you  had  lied  to  me— 
that  you  had  caused  me  this  misery 
out  of  cruelly — that — that — any- 
thing rather  than  that  1^  the  world 
should  be  so  dark  as  it  is  now !" 

Mai^^aret  stopped  in  her  walk 
and  looked  at  Boee  wiik  a  frowning 
brow. 

;*Fool!"  she  said,  "  if  you 
think  I  lie  I  will  prove  to  you  that 
I  tell  truth." 

Boee  suddenly  started  to  her 
feet. 

"I  donH  believe  you! "she cried, 
with  a  strength  most  unusual  to 
her.  **  I  will  not  leave  my  home. 
I  will  have  the  truth  from  Arthur 
himself," 

"Very  well,"  saidMarearet,  with 
a  little  quiet  laugh.  ''There's  no 
need  for  a  scene  like  this.  I'll 
write  and  ask  him  for  something 
which  will  soon  shew  whether  you 
will  relish  the  truth  from  him." 
So  saying,  she  left  the  room. 
** Write  to  him!"  cried  Eose,  in 
a  horror-struck  voice.  '*tihel  write 
to  him!  Dare  she?  Oh!  my  God! 
I  shall  go  mad  if  I  am  driven  to 
believe  this  thing!  Oh!  Arthur — 
Arthur!" 

Her  feeble  frame  was  utterly 
shaken  by  the  emotion  of  realising 
her  position.  The  paroxysm  passed 
away  because  her  strength  could 
not  support  it,  and  she  sat  down 
again,  and  relapsed  into  a  sort  of 
apathy.  She  just  gazed  upon  the 
ground  and  plucked  at  the  fringe 
of  the  shawl  she  still  wore. 

"Margaret  will  write  to  him," 
was  all  the  thought  in  her  weary 
brain  that  night.  ''She  has 
imtten ! "  was  all  the  change  in  it 
on  the  morrow :  and  then  it  phrased 


itself  anew.  "Will  he  answer 
her  ?  "  Med  her  sad  mind,  as  she 
sat  through  the  long  hours  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  fireside  in  the 
dark  little  narlour.  Ber  sewing 
lay  beside  ner  now,  untoudieC 
She  sat,  silent,  with  closed  eyes, 
unless  Margaret  entered  the  room, 
when  she  would  seem  to  shrink 
into  a  smaller  compass,  and   to 

father  herself  together  as  if  from 
odily  and  mentid  fear. 

When  at  last  the  weary  waiting 
time  had  elapsed  and  Margaret 
entered  the  room,  an  open  letter 
in  her  hand  and  a  hectic  spot  upon 
each  saDx>w  cheek — ^Rose  cowered 
before  her.  Her  breath  deserted 
her — ^her  brain  reeled  when  die 
saw  that  triimiphant  face. 

"Come!  —  are  you  trying  to 
faint  ?"  cried  Mar&^et,  approach- 
ing her.  "Just  keep  alive  long 
enough  to  look  at  this.  Tou'U  be 
a  beggar  and  must  ask  bread  of 
me  if  the  boat  he  comes  home  in 
goes  to  the  bottom  !  " 

And  so  sayine,  she  flourished  a 
blue  document  before  her  sister's 
eyes. 

Rose  drew  herself  up  in  her 
chair  and  held  out  her  hand  for 
it,  looking  the  while  with  a 
strangely  wistful  yet  proud  gaze 
into  Margaret's  face.  For  the  last 
time  in  her  life  she  was  herself — 
sweet,  gentle,  trusting,  true  Rose 
Armstronff. 

She  looked  from  Margaret's  face 
to  the  paper ;  and  began  to  read 
it  carefully ;  and  thus  a  moment 
or  so  passed  by. 

Many  words  on  the  blue  paper 
seemed  meaningless  to  her,  though 
she  carefully  read  them  over  ,•  but 
some  two  or  three  sentences  stood 
clearly  out  before  her  eyes;  and 
as  their  meaning  penetrated  to  her 
brain,  she  raised  her  hands  and 
put  them  to  her  temples. 

The  blue  docimient  purported 
to  be  the  will  of  one  Ar&ur  Arm- 
strong, who  by  it  left  the  whole 
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of  his  property  to  one  Margaret 
DiUon. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Eose, 
in  a  trembling  Yoice  that  strove  to 
steady  itself ;  **  I  have  misunder- 
stood it.     Give  it  to  me  again." 

"  Oh !  by  all  means,"  said  Mar- 
garet, scornfully. 

Bose  took  it,  read  it  through, 
and  then  let  it  fall  on  her  lap,  and 
looked  up  into  her  sister's  face 
with  an  immeaning  smile.  Some- 
thing in  that  smile  and  in  the  fair 
blue  eyes  startled  Margaret  in- 
expressibly— she  drew  away  a  pace 
or  two  and  looked  fixedly  back 
into  Eose's  gentle  face. 

"  Bose — ^Kose— why  do  you  look 
at  me  so  ?  "  she  exdaimed.  Buc 
Bose  only  smiled,  and  plucked  at 
the  fringe  of  her  shawl,  which  lay 
beside  her. 

Margaret  put  her  hand  to  her 
heart,  which  seemed  to  her  to  be 
standing  still.  A  mad  passion  had 
carried  her  away,  but  now  her 
lieart  began  to  fall  her. 

"I  never  dreamed  of  this — ^I 
never  thought  of  this,"  she  said 
to  herself  in  a  low  voice.  At  that 
instant  a  shadow  crossed  the  win- 
dow, and  immediately  afterwards 
the  outer  door  of  the  house  was 
opened. 

Marmret  hastily  summoned  her 
strengSi  and  went  to  the  jparlour 
door.  Who  could  be  coming  in  ? 
An  instinct  of  self-defence  gave 
her    limbs    power;    she  went  to 

But,  when  she  had  opened  the 
door,  and  looked  into  the  hall  she 
stood,  speechless,  breathless.  For 
Arthur  Armstrong  stood  there, 
handsome,  bronzed,  upright.  He 
was  taking  off  his  hat  and  coat. 
But  there  was  a  scared  anxious 
look  in  his  eyes. 

*' Where  is  Bose?"  he  said, 
directly.  "Is  she  well?" 

y  I — ^I  will  see  where  she  is," 
«aid  Margaret,  faintly,  drawing 
the    door    of    the    parlour  after 


her  as  she  stepped  out  of  the 
room.  Arthur  moved  towards  it, 
for,  being  the  ordinary  sitting-room 
of  the  house,  he  expected  to  find 
there  a  fire  at  which  to  warm  his 
hands. 

**  She's  not  there,"  said  Mai^- 
ret,  hurriedly,  in  her  desire  to 
prevent  his  going  in :  and  then  in 
a  sudden  horror  at  the  doable 
meaning  of  her  words,  she  stood 
silent.  Arthur  turned  to  look  at  her 
in  surprise,  and  paused  a  moment 
on  the  threshold,  his  back  towards 
the  half-open  door,  undecided 
whether  to  go  in,  or  whether  to  go 
upstairs  to  look  for  Bose. 

"  Where  is  she?  "  he  said; 
"  surely  she's  not  so  ill  as  to  be  in 
bed  ? — ^Margaret,  what  makes  you 
look  so  scared  ?  " 

Well  might  he  ask,  for  Marga- 
ret stood  motionless,  her  dilated 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  door  behind 
him.  He  was  about  to  turn,  to 
see  what  she  gazed  at,  when 
suddenly  he  f  eU,  without  a  sound 
or  a  groan,  at  her  feet.  Mar^garet 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands, 
for  a  horrible  sound  fell  on  her 
ears.  A  wild  peal  of  laughter  was 
ringing  through  the  house :  she 
heard  it  go  up  the  stairs,  and  still 
resound  through  the  upper  cham- 
bers. 

She  stood — ^her  eyes  blinded, 
her  ears  filled  with  that  sound, 
turned,  for  the  moment,  Hterallj 
to  stone  by  the  paralysis  of 
horror.  But  she  was  aroused  by  a 
touch  upon  her  arm.  Slowly  she 
drew  her  hands  from  her  eyes,  and 
saw  upon  the  groimd  before  her 
the  prone  form  of  Arthur  Arm- 
strong ;  saw,  too,  that  his  blood 
was  already  staining  the  floor 
around;  saw  that  he  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  back,  and  remem- 
bered as  she  saw  it,  that  the 
carving  knife  had  lain  upon  the 
sideboard  in  the  pariour.  Her 
mind  was  so  filled  with  this  that 
she  forgot  that  she  was  not  alone. 
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She  was  again  aroused  by  a  stem 
Toice. 

"Is  this  your  work,  Marearet 
Dillon  ?  "  She  looked  up  and  saw 
Mr.  Nugent  standing  l>e8ide  her, 
looking  upon  her  with  a  terrible 
countenance. 

'*  Why  are  you  here  ?  "  she  said. 

"I  wtdked  with  Armstrong  to 
the  house  and  was  going  home, 
but  an  irresistible  desire  to  enter 
brought  me  here.  Brought  me  in 
time  to  be  your  saviour  and  your 
condemnor.  I  can  bear  witness 
that  you  did  not  do  this  deed  with 
your  own  hand,  but  I  say  that  you 
did  it  with  your  evil  will.  Mar- 
garet, this  is  your  work." 

'*It  is,"  she  answered,  *'my 
work  and  my  punishment."  At 
that  moment  a  wild  laugh  rang 
out  again  and  echoed  through  the 
house. 

'*  But — "  she  said  turning  her 
white  face  upon  him — **  believe 
me  I  never  meant  this.  Oh,  Mr. 
Nugent,  look  in  my  face  and  tell 
me — is  it  the  face  of  a  murderess  ?  " 

**  No,"  he  said,  looking  steadily 
as  her,  "but  it  is  the  face  of  a 
woman  who  has  let  her  passions 
run  riot." 

She  bowed  her  head  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands;  while 
Mr.  Nugent  stooped  over  the  body 
of  poor  Arthur.  He  had  instantly 
upon  entering  the  hall  looked  to 
see  if  he  were  indeed  killed ;  and, 
before  he  had  aroused  Margaret 
from  her  stupor  of  horror,  had 
fotmd  that  death  had  been  instan- 
taneous. 

He  saw  that  Margaret  was 
almost  incapable  of  movement ;  he 
knew  not  how  to  approach  her. 
His  heart  melted  with  pity  for  her 
as  he  looked  upon  her.  Yet  some- 
thing must  be  done.  That  terrible 
lau^  still  ever  and  again  rang 
out  in  the  upper  rooms ;  and 
Arthur's  body  must  be  moved.  He 
went  to  look  for  a  servant ;  but 
the  house  seemed  deserted,  save 


for  themselves.  He  found  after- 
wards that  the  woman  and  boy 
who  served  in  the  house  had 
heard  Rose's  first  wild  and  ex- 
traordinaiy  laugh;  and  looking 
out  from  me  kitdiien,  had  seen  her 
rush  wildly  lip  the  stairs,  and 
had  seen  also  their  master's 
bleeding  form  upon  the  ground. 
The  consequence  was  that  they 
had  both  run  away  for  their  very 
lives,  as  if  the  demon  of  murder 
were  in  pursuit  of  them. 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  best 
thing  they  could  have  done ;  for 
the  breathless  tale  they  related  to 
the  first  persons  they  met  sounded 
so  strange  that  before  long  several 

Eeople  presented  themselves  at  the 
ouse.  Some  of  these  were 
reasonable  country  folk,  with  long 
heads  and  a  little  experience ;  and 
they  soon  relieved  Mr.  Nugent 
from  his  trying  position  of  sole 
responsibility.  He  started  out 
immediately,  and  telegraphed  to 
Ronald  Armstrong. 

That  done,  he  walked  back  to 
Lepe  to  see  how  matters  stood 
there.  He  found  that  the  local 
police  were  in  possession,  and  that 
they  had  locked  Rose  into  one 
room  and  Margaret  into  another. 
Darkness  was  now  gathering,  and 
as  he  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the 
house  and  looked  out  upon  the 
desolate  scene  that  his  fancy  had 
once  made  bright,  he  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  Margaret's  spend- 
ing the  night  in  that  most  melan- 
choly spot,  with  Rose's  maniac 
laughter  ring^^  in  her  ears.  He 
turned  back  again,  to  suggest  that 
he  should  see  whetli'  r  any  kind 
soul  in  one  of  the  scattered  farm- 
houses would  take  her  in.  He 
found  to  his  surprise  that  she  was 
in  custody  as  tne  murderer :  and 
that  the  police,  having  discovered 
a  will  in  the  parlour  which  made 
her  Arthur  Armstrong's  sole  heir, 
had  at  once  decided  on  that  as  the 
motive  of  the  deed.    He  found  he 
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could  do  nothing  for  Margaret  until 
the  inquest  should  be  over.  This 
he  was  told  would  take  plaoe  on 
the  morrow,  when,  if  Margaret 
were  deared  from  guilt,  she  might 
leave  the  house.  Until  then  he 
could  do  nothing,  and,  with  one 
look  toward  where  Margaret  sat, 
like  a  statue,  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  her. 

On  the  morrow  he  attended  the 
inquest,  and  swore  to  having  with 
his  own  eyes  seen  Rose  commit 
the  murder;  adding  that  he  be- 
lieved her  to  be  insane  at  the 
time. 

Margaret  surprised  the  police  by 
asserting  the  will  which  they 
had  found  to  be  a  forgery; 
on  examination  it  very  plainly  was 
a  not  particularly  careful  forgery. 
She  enlightened  them  no  further 
on  this  point,  although  questioned. 
She  said  no  more ;  and  Mr.  Nugent, 
whose  eyes  turned  on  her  with  a 
new  horror  and  a  new  reproach 
in  them,  saw  that  she  had 
relapsed  into  an  apparently  insen- 
sible suUenness. 

As  Margaret  was  cleared  of  the 
murder  by  his  evidence,  she  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  house,  after 
binding  herself  to  appear  again 
when  (^ed  upon.  So  Mr.  Nugent 
was  suffered  to  take  her  away  to 
a  neighbouring  farm-house.  Poor 
Bose,  as  a  criminal  lunatic,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  police; 
he  could  do  nothing  for  her. 

Margaret  went  in  sullen  silence 
to  her  temporary  home,  and  re- 
fused to  speak  to  anyone.  En- 
veloped in  a  cloud  of  s^loom  which 
made  her  hostess  a&aid  to  ap- 
proach her,  she  sat  immovable 
and  speechless  and  as  if  spell- 
bound. 

On  the  morrow,  however,  the 
spell  which  lay  upon  her  was  to 
be  broken. 

Mr.  Nugent,  while  discussing 
his  breakfast  in  a  sadly  languid 
fashion,  as  might  be  expected  from 


what  he  had  passed  through,  was 
interrupted  by  the  announcement 
of  ''  a  gentleman." 

<^  It  MBonald  Armstrong  surel^r/*^ 
said  Mr.  Nugent,  greeting  mm 
warmly,  "but  you  are  altered — 
you  are  very  ill  ?" 

*•  I  have  risen  from  my  bed  in 
order  to  answer  your  summons  in 
person,"  said  Bonald,  "  and  now  I 
am  here  I  do  not  know  how  to  get 
to  the  house." 

"  I  will  go  out  at  once  and  find 
you  some  conveyance  or  other," 
said  Mr.  Nugent.  *  *  I  assure  you  I 
am  thankful  that  you  are  here  to 
take  the  authority.  I  will  go  atonoe 
to  see  about  this,  and  will  talk  to 
you  afterwards.  But,"  he  said, 
turning  at  the  door,  **  shall  you 
want  to  go  straight  to  Lepe  Water  ? 
— because  Miss  Dillon  is  not  there, 
but  at  a  farm-house ;  and  as  I  told 
you,  poor  Mrs.  Armstrong  is  hope-^ 
lessly  insane." 

'*Take  me  wherever  Miss 
Dillon  is,"  said  Ronald.  "I  will 
go  to  see  Rose  afterwards." 

He  went  to  the  fire  and  endea- 
voured to  get  warm,  while  Mr. 
Nugent  was  out.  He  was  evi- 
dently still  thoroughly  ill  in  body, 
in  a  state  scarcely  fit  to  bear  tiie 
mental  effects  of  the  tragedy ;  but 
there  was  a  spirit  behmd  those 
hollow  eyes  of  his  which  wotdd 
carry  him  through  a  time  like  this. 
Looking  at  him  it  was  easy  to  see 
why  Arthur  had  so  loved  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  wider  make ;  men- 
tally and  spiritually  a  bigger  man. 

Mr.  Nugent  soon  returned  with 
the  news  mat  the  horse  was  being 
now  put  into  the  farmer's  gig; 
and  in  a  few  moments  more  Uiey 
started  off. 

It  was  a  radiantly  lovely  morn- 
ing, and  even  the  rather  bleak  and 
monotonous  country  around  Wex- 
bury  looked  very  pleasant  in  the 
flooding  sunlight.  But  neither 
Mr.  Nugent  nor  his  companion 
looked  much  the  better  for  the 
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magnetism  of  the  morning  sun. 
As  thej  drove  along  the  oountiy 
road,  Mr.  Nugent  related  to 
Bonald  all  that  he  had  se«i  of  the 
dimax  of  the  tragedy.  Eonald 
«aid  but  little,  only  addnff  a  per- 
tinent question  now  and  again. 
The  Uim  where  Margaret  stayed 
was  not  far  from  Wezbury,  and 
ere  they  had  done  talking  of  the 
details  of  the  murder — ^bdore  Mr. 
Nugent  had  time  to  make  up  his 
mind  what  he  ought  to  tell  Eonald 
of  the  accusations  against  Mar- 
garet— ^they  had  arrived  at  its 
gate. 

Mr.  Nugent  opened  it,  and  sav- 
ing, "  I  will  call  the  woman  of  the 
house,"  preceded  Bonald  up  the 
garden  path.  But  just  as  he 
reached  the  doorway  Margaret 
herself  issued  forth  £rom  it,  screen- 
ing the  sun  from  her  eyes  with 
her  hand. 

He  was  about  to  speak  to  her, 
but  his  words  were  arrested  by 
observing  that  though  she  stood 
dose  in  front  of  him  she  looked 
past  him  and  seemed  unconscious 
or  regardless  of  his  presence.  At 
the  same  instant  a  voice  close 
behind  him  made  him  start — it 
sounded  unfamiliar  in  its  depth  of 
tone. 

**  Is  this  your  revenge  on  me  ?  " 

**  It  is — it  was,"  answered  Mar- 
garet, with  her  peculiar  sudden 
venomous  mode  of  speech.  She 
lowered  her  hand  from  her  brow, 
and  letting  her  arms  fall  beside 
her,  stood  there,  in  the  fflowing 
sunlight,  her  eyes  €xed  upon 
Bonald  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Nugent  was  so  placed  that 
in  the  narrow  pathway  he  could 
pass  neither  way  without  thrust- 
ing one  of  them  aside.  And  they 
seemed  so  wholly  unaware  of  his 
presence,  in  the  vividness  of  their 
feeling,  that  he  was  carried  away 
by  the  emotion  of  the  scene,  and 
remained  standing  thus  between 
ihem.    Looking  at  Eonald,  he  saw 


that  he  returned  Margaret's  fixed 
p;ase  with  a  similar  one  of  absorbed 
intensity. 

"  Tee,"  went  on  Margaret,  *'  I 
have  had  my  revenge.  You  loved 
those  two  weak  souls — you  loved 
those  poor  pitiful  creatures — ^while 
you  hated  and  despised  me !  Well 
— I  meant  to  take,  happiness  from 
them — I  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  have  pleasure  while  I  lived 
a  life  of  deaih — why  they  should 
have  their  own  love  and  yours  too. 
And  the  Lord  has  filled  my  cup  to 
the  brim — has  given  me  a  full 
revenge — I  have  done  that  which 
neither  you  nor  I  can  ever  undo ! " 

<<  Stay— Margaret  Dillon!"  cried 
Mr.  Nugent,  unable  to  keep  silence. 
'*  Do  not  speak  these  blasphemies!" 

But  neither  of  them  heeded  him. 

*' Margaret,"  said  Eonald,  **  I 
told  jou  when  we  parted  that  your 
passions  put  you  on  a  level  with  the 
beasts  that  perish— do  you  remem- 
ber I  told  you  that  your  reckless, 
blind  will,  and  disregard  for  all 
things  higher  than  that,  made  you 
unfit  to  be  the  companion  of  a 
reasonable  being — " 

''  Stop !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  sort 
of  stified  shriek,  "it  is  enough  to 
tell  me  that  once^-do  you  think  I 
can  forget?  Do  you  think  that 
when  I  still  am  mad  enough  to 
love  you  so  that  I  would  lie  beneath 
your  feet,  I  can  forget  that  you 
told  me  these  things  ?  No,  Eonald 
Armstrong,  I  have  not  forgotten 
your  contempt." 

Mr.  Nugent  staggered  where  he 
stood.  What  secrets  were  these 
that  were  being  poured  into  his 
ears?  What  was  this  Margaret 
Dillon? 

"And,"  said  Eonald,  "is  it  in- 
deed that  you  have  no  soul  within 
that  fierce  beautiful  body,  that  you 
should  have  taken  such  a  revenge 
OS  this  ?" 

"  But,"  cried  she,  wildly,  for  his 
words  awoke  again  in  her  all 
her  ungovemed  passionSi  "I  am 
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triumphfimt !  Still  can  you  say  I 
have  no  soul  when  I  have  con- 
quered that  poor  pitiful  Hose  ?" 

"  Conquered!"  echoed  Eonald,  in 
a  tone  of  the  deepest,  moet  abso- 
lute contempt.  "You  drove  her 
pure  frail  soul  from  out  your 
stifling  atmosphere.  I  am  more 
certain  now  that  Bose  was  a  beinfi" 
to  be  loved  when  I  know  she  could 
not  exist  beside  you." 

Margaret  stood  lookins^  upon 
him  for  a  second.  Then  she  said 
with  a  despair  in  her  voice  that 
was  terrible— 

*'  These  be  bitter  words!" 

And  suddenly  she  stepped  for- 
ward, and  pushing  past  the  two 
men  went  quickly  down  the  path. 
But  ere  she  had  moved  more  than 
a  pace  or  two  Eonald  caught  her 
arm. 

** Where  are  you  going?"  he 
asked,  sternly. 

"  To  die,"  she  answered,  looking 
into  his  face  as  she  spoke,  ''a 
living  death." 

"  You  are  not  going  away,"  he 
answered.  **I  put  aside  my  duty 
once — I  left  you  because  your 
society  was  unbearable — but  now 
you  have  shewn  me  that  I  dare 
not  neglect  my  duty.  You  cannot 
take  care  of  yourself  and  keep 
down  that  tiger-like  nature  whidi 
inspires  your  passions — therefore, 
as  you  are  my  wife,  I  must  take 
care  of  you.  You  will  not  leave 
me  again." 

**  Your  wife!"  echoed  Mr.  Nu- 
gent, imconsciously  speaking  aloud 
in  his  amazement.  This,  then, 
was  Margaret  Dillon's  secret !  He 
tried,  confusedly,  to  look  back  and 
imderstand  past  events  by  this 
new  light,  but  he  was  aroused  by 
Margaret's  sobs — ^for  she  had 
broken  down  utterly  at  last,  and 
she  was  struggling,  too,  to  escape 
from  Bonald's  grasp. 

**0h,  let  me  go!  let  me  go!" 
she  cried,  piteously.  "  No— no— 
that    punishment    would    be    too 


heavy — I  cannot  Kve  by  your  side 
to  be  despised — ^hated — ^by  you. 
Oh,  let  me  go — ^you  shall  never  see 
or  hear  of  me  again." 

Thus  she  entreated — the  scene 
was  becoming  unendurable  to 
Mr.  Nugent — when  suddenly  she 
seemed  for  the  first  time  to  discover 
his  presence.  She  contrived  to  flin^ 
herself  a  little  towards  him,  and 
fall  upon  her  knees,  though  Ronald 
still  retained  his  stem  grasp  upon 
her. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Nugent,"  she  pleaded, 
'*  you — ^you  have  some  pity  in  your 
nature — even  though  I  am  no 
angel,  you  will  hear  me— oh, 
entreat  him  to  let  me  go !  I  can* 
not,  cannot  endure  to  be  with  him 


now 


!»> 


Mr.  Nugent  trembled  and  cold 
drops  stood  upon  his  brow  even 
beneath  the  glowing  sunlight. 

*'What  am  I  to  say?"  he 
exclaimed.  ''  Mr.  Armstrong,  have 
so  much  pity  on  her  as  at  least  to 
end  this  norrible  scene ! " 

**  Help  me,  then,  Nugent,"  an- 
swered Konald ;  ''  we  wul  take  her 
into  the  house." 

She  rose  at  once  |o  her  feet  at 
the  sound  of  his  quiet  voice. 

**  You  are  resolved?,"  she  said. 

*'  I  am  resolved,"  he  answered. 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  became 
passive.      He   led    her    into    the 
house   as  a  man  might  lead 
animal  which  he  had  tamed. 

Mr.  Nugent,  utterly  shaken  and 
imstrung  by  the  oidecd  he  had 
passed  through,  went  at  once  away, 
and  reached — ^he  scarce  knew  how 
— ^the  quiet  shelter  of  his  own  room- 
He  never  met  Eonald  or  his  wife 
again,  save  at  poor  Eose's  trial, 
where  he  saw  Marg^aret  standing 
in  the  witness  box.  He  had  re- 
ceived before  that  a  letter  from 
Eonald,  who,  having  apparently 
gleaned  more  of  wluit  had  hap- 
pened at  Lepe  Water  from  Mar- 
garet, thought  it  right  to  give  him 
some  explanation.      Mr.  Nugent 
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had  to  fill  ill)  from  his  imagination, 
nuinj  gaps  left  in  this  aooonnt; 
but  he  concluded  the  truth  to  be 
that  Bonald  had  been  kind  to 
Margaret  when  he  found  her,  the 
sister  of  his  brother's  wife,  living 
a  solitary  life  of  teaching  English 
in  a  fVench  town;  ihat  after  a 
while  it  was  suddenly  reyealed  to 
him  that  she,  with  her  characteris- 
tic passionateness,  had  learned  to 
worship  him,  and  so  in  a  moment 
of  folly  or  of  pitjr  he  married  her 
quietly.  They  mtended  to  an- 
nounce their  marriage  themselyes 
to  the  Armstrongs  at  Lepe  Water ; 
but  ere  a  week's  honeymoon  was 
oyer,  Margaret  had  shewn  her 
temper  to  be  of  the  same  kind  asher 
loTe— passionate,  uncontrollable, 
unreasonable,  selfish,  and  morose. 
Bonald  despised  this  nature  so  en- 
tirely that  he  could  not  help 
shewing  it,  and  Margaret  wildly 
resented  the  slightest  sign  of  con- 
tempt for  herseU.  They  parted  in 
extrome  anger,  agreeing  mutually 
to  say  no  word  of  their  marriage, 
and  to  meet  no  more.  Margaret, 
feeling  as  though  she  must  have 
water  between  them,  crossed  to 
England,  and  went  to  her  sister's 
house,  meaning  at  first  to  stay  but 
a  day  or  two.  "  How,"  said  Bon- 
ald, "  she  could  there  have  arrived 
at  such  a  terrible  state  I  cannot 
conjecture,  unless  the  placid  and 
uneventful  life  she  found  there, 
coupled  with  her  own  loneliness, 
proved  too  great  a  strain  for  her 
brain,  already  over-excited  by  our 
unhappy  and  briiBf  connection." 


Margaret,  though  wearing  a 
mask  of  cahnness  at  the  trial, 
looked,  to  Nugent's  f  anc^,  a  degree 
softened.  He  scarcely  cUtred  think 
to  himself  of  the  volcanic  repent- 
ance of  such  a  nature  as  ners; 
how  the  well-springs  of  her  heart 
would  overflow  comd  they  ever  be 
really  touched! — and  though  he 
had  seen  Margaret  at  some  of  her 
worst  moments,  he  still  believed 
that  if  Bonald  could  really  reach 
her  better  nature  and  call  it  into 
upright,  im-morbid  life,  he  would 
find  reward.  Often  he  thought  of 
this  after  the  two  had  asain  left. 
England,  and  vanished  nrom  his 
life— often  he  wondered  whether 
Bonald  would  be  the  conqueror. 
From  what  he  had  seen  he  believed 
that  he  would.  This  was  in  hia 
hopeful  moments,  but  when  the 
scenes  presented  themselves  before 
his  mind  again  in  their  awful  and 
vivid  reality,  then  indeed  it  seemed 
almost  ghastly  even  to  con- 
template the  coming  of  any  fair- 
ness  of  harvest  after  so  terrible  a 
sowing  in  dishonour. 

The  melancholy  Lepe  Water 
House  was  shut  up.  It  fell  to  ruin, 
was  puUed  down,  and  replaced  by  a 
dreary  little  public-house ;  but  Mr« 
Nugent  did  not  stay  to  see  these 
changes.  He  went,  as  soon  as  it 
was  possible  to  arrange  it,  to 
another  part  of  England ;  he  could 
not  endure  the  associations  of  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  had  so 
intimately  mingled  in  the  fates  of 
the  Sisters  of  Lepe  Water. 
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HTIMAN  HABRIEBS. 


Qn^  of  tlie  most  noticeable  features 
of  the  present  athletic  ap^e  is  the 
adoption  of  the  time-honoured 
achoolboj's  game  of  ''hare  and 
hounds  *'  among  amateur  athletes. 
Orown-up  yoimg  men  possessing 
running  capacities  are  naturally 
desirous  of  utilising  them  for  their 
<>wn  personal  enjoyment,  as  well 
as  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
fhemselves  in  health  and  condi- 
tion throughout  the  winter;  and 
lor  these  reasons  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  this  sport,  now 
technically  termed  "paper  chas- 
ing "  has  BO  risen  in  favour  during 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  It 
may  be  taken  generally  as  a  fact 
that  in  any  regular  race  of  more 
than  three  hundred  yards  in 
length,  should  the  competitors 
be  at  all  evenly  matched,  there 
is  rather  more  pain  and  distress 
them  pleasure  during  the  actual 
contest,  and  it  is  after  the 
struggle  is  over,  when  the  win- 
ner receives  his  prize,  and  hears 
his  prowess  lauded  by  the  spec- 
tators and  the  Press,  that  he  is 
sensible  of  en j  oyment .  With  cross 
coimtry  running  it  is  distinctly 
otherwise.  On  a  fine  day  in  the 
autumn  or  spring,  when  the  going  is 
not  too  hard  (for  men,  like  horses, 
have  frangible  legs  and  feet),  to 
follow  the  paper  trail  over  a  varied 
■  country  at  a  steady  I'og  trot  pace 
of  about  eight  miles  an  hour, 
which,  when  once  acquired,  is  no 
more  exertion  than  sharp  walking, 
braces  the  nerves,  inflates  the 
lungs  with  fresh   air,  raises  the 


spirits  of  the  most  dejected,  and 
can  scarcely  be  harmful  to  anyone. 
Of  course  it  is  possible  to  over-do 
such  an  exercise,  but  as  a  rule, 
tmlikely  as  it  may  seem  to  the 
uninitiated,  the  whole  pack  will 
finish  up  after  a  cnase  of 
this  nature  of  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  miles,  without  shewing 
the  least  signs  of  exhaustion; 
an  inordinate  demand  for  immedi- 
ate food  being  the  only  prominent 
symptom  that  usually  displays 
itself.  The  origin  of  this  game, 
or  sport,  as  we  have  indicated,  is 
not  difficult  to  find,  or  far  to  seek. 
Many  authorities  on  the  subject 
have  set  down  the  famous  «.TiTiiifJ 
Crick  Eun  at  Rugby,  so  admirably 
described  in  "Tom  Brown's  School- 
days," as  its  precursor,  but  al- 
thoufi^h  it  may  have  given  a  fillip  to 
this  branch  of  racing,  it  can  claim 
nothing  more,  for  it  is  almost  self- 
evident  that  ever  since  English 
boys  took  to  imitating  the  sports 
of  their  fathers,  "hare  and  hounds" 
must  have  been  practised  where  no 
opportunity  of  the  real  chase 
existed.  No  doubt,  especially  has 
this  been  the  case  from  the  first 
institution  of  large  public  schools, 
whilst  the  formation,  from  among 
such  as  are  no  longer  boys,  of 
clubs  exclusively  devoted  to  its 
pursuit  has  been  the  result,  as 
already  made  plain,  of  the  super- 
abimdant  running  blood  in  the 
country,  caused  by  the  passion  for 
athletics  seeking  for  an  enjoyable 
outlet.  In  the  autumn  of  18G8 
the    first    club    of   harriers    was 
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-started  at  Eoehampton,  a  village 
between  Wimbledon  Ckmimon  and 
Bichmond  Park ;  to  this  dub  was 

g>en  the  name  of  the  Thames 
are  and  Hounds,  and  the  first 
meet  an  the  17th  October  attracted 
a  field  of  twenty-five ;  but  at  that 
time  the  outside  public  looked 
upon  the  enthusiasts  who  found 
pleasure  in  the  j^ursuit  of  other 
^ithusiasts  carrying  ba^  of  paper 
OD  a  long  and  toilsome  journey,  as 
being  scarcely  in  their  proper 
mind;  and  the  whole  thing  was 
considered  equal  in  point  of  imerit 
to  the  old-fasnioned  and  ridiculous 
**  wild  fpoM  chases/'  wherein  two 
competitors  rode  on  horseback,  or 
ran,  until  one  or  both  gave  out 
from  exhaustion.  But  the  club 
formed  imder  such  unfavourable 
'Circumstances  prospered,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  has  continued  the 
leading  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  kingdom. 

Instead  of  a  jeering  crowd,  as  at 
first,  at  the  heels  of  the  runners, 
proper  imif  orm  and  appointments, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  pur- 
suit have  at  length  won  respect. 
Two  thousand  admirers  nave 
^thered  to  watch  a  meet,  and 
^dies  of  position  have  been  loiown 
to  follow  up  a  distinguished  team, 
on  horseback. 

The  Club  we  have  named  has 
numbered  from  time  to  time 
amongst  its  members  various  cham- 
pion runners  and  walkers  at  all 
distances.  In  early  days,  W.  M. 
Ohinneiy,  for  years  the  best  long 
distance  runner  known,  was  a  pro- 
minent "  hound  " ;  W.  Rye,  at  one 
time  champion  seven  miles  walker ; 
P.  J.  Burt,  who  on  one  occasion 
walked  from  London  to  Brighton 
in  eleven  hours  ;  C.  J.  Michod, 
W.Gilmour,  and  Kennedy,  of  Cam- 
bridge; in  1870,  Hawtrey,  of 
£ton,  a  well  known  stayer,  for 
whom  no  distance  was  too  far; 
O.H.Mason,  one  of  the  best  steeple- 
chasers of  the  present  day  ;  W.  E. 


FuUer,  another  great  ttidker,  and 
J.  Scott,  a  champion  runner  on 
the  cinder  path  from  one  mile  up 
to  four,  all  became  members.  In 
the  Sj^rinff  of  1871  a  more  than  or- 
dinarily long  run  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  Sydenham  Dixon  (son 
of  the  ''Druid,''  the  well  known 
author  of  many  sporting  books) 
and  W.  Bye  went  as  hares,  and 
led  the  pack  a  merry  dance  from 
Eoehampton  to  the  Ghrand  Stand 
on  Epsom  Downs,  and  home  again 
by  way  of  Talworth  Court  and 
Maiden,  a  distance  of  about  twenty* 
five  miles.  Scott  and  "W.  M. 
Green  came  in  first  and  second, 
taking  3  hours  16  min.  30  sec. 
over  the  journey.  Of  late  years 
the  Club  has  been  strengthened 
by  such  men  as  P.  H.  Stenning, 
who  for  two  years  in  succession 
has  finished  first  in  the  Cross 
Country  Championship  run,  of 
which  more  anon;  R.  S.  Benson,  a 
hereof  the  "Crick  Eun,"  who  ac- 
complished the  same  in  the  fastest 
time  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Eugby :  F.  T.  Elborough.  the  pre- 
sent half  and  quarter  mile  cham- 
pion ;  W.  Slade,  who  once  ran  a  full 
mile  in  4  min.  24^  sec.  and  the 
brothers  Shearman,  who  have  made 
such  names  for  themselves  as 
*'  sprinters,"  or  short  distance  run- 
ners. The  country  hunted  by  this 
pack  includes  Wimbledon  Common 
and  Park,  Coombe  Wood,  Eich- 
mond  Park,  Ham  and  Petersham 
Commons.  The  eastern  boundary  is 
the  river  Wandle.  The  river 
Thames  stops  the  way  on  the  north 
side,  although  occasionally  it  has 
been  swum  across,  when  the  cunning 
hares  have  passed  that  way  by  the 
wherry.  The  principal  other  clubs 
near  London  are  the  South  London 
Harriers,  until  recently  hunting 
the  Peckham,  but  now  the  Streat- 
ham  country.  Starting  about  a 
couple  of  years  after  the  Thames, 
this  Club  has  introduced  to  the 
athletic   world    James  Gibb,^the 
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best  long  distance  amateur  runner 
yet  seen,  who  amongst  his  other 
achievements  ran  three  miles  on  a 
path  at  Cambridge  in  14  min.  46 
sec.,  and  eight  miles  (less  a  few 
yards)  across  country  in  45  min. 
The  Spartan  Harriers,  whose 
headquarters  are  on  the  "Wash," 
at  Edmonton,  hunt  the  Epping 
Forest  and  Southgate  countries 
alternately.  Quite  recently  this 
Club  has  made  rapid  strides 
to  the  front;  it  possesses  many 
athletes  of  great  name  and 
^omise,  chief  among  whom  are 
H.  M.  OHver,  C.  H.  Booke,  G.  T. 
Mawby,  W.  A.  Tyler,  C.  F. 
Turner,  C.  HazenWood,  andH.  H. 
Sturt.  About  three  years  ago 
Oxford  University  started  a  club 
of  harriers,  A.  Goodwin,  a  cham- 
pion four  miles  runner,  and  the 
present  President  of  the  University 
Athletic  Club,  taking  the  lead  in 
the  matter.  Some  very  large 
meets  have  been  held,  and  affairs 
so  far  seem  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, but  as  yet  sufficient  time 
has  not  elapsed  to  enable  the  sport 
to  take  such  firm  root  as  it  has 
around  the  Metropolis.  Although 
long  since  devoted  to  foot  beagles, 
it  is  but  the  other  day  that 
Cambridge  followed  suit,  and 
commenced  paper  chasing  in  the 
orthodox  manner  ;  consequently, 
beyond  recording  the  fact  that 
meets  have  been  held,  there  is 
nothing  to  call  for  special  report 
in  that  quarter.  Barring  a  small 
association  in  the  county  of 
Cheshire,  there  is,  we  believe, 
no  club  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  sport  anywhere  in  the  North 
of  England,  although  the  number 
of  those  promoting  all  other 
branches  of  manly  sports  is  legion. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
running  of  really  long  distances 
is  almost  unknown  until  we  get  as 
far  south  as  the  capitid  of 
the  Midlands,  in  which  thriving 
but  smoky  town  there  is  a  model 


institution  for  the  encouragement 
of  athletics  in  general,  as  well  as 
a  cross  country  club  at  Moseley,  a 
few  miles  out.  With  prof easional 
pedestrians  the  sport,  for  obvious 
reasons,  has  never  even  beea  at- 
tempted,  the  absence  of  gate- 
money  being  at  once  sufficient  to 
put  acquaintanceship  between  the- 
professional  runner  and  the  open 
country  out  of  the  question. 

Concurrently  with  the  starting^ 
of  the  first  metropolitan  dub^ 
steeplechases  from  point  to  point, 
or  in  a  biff  circle  ror  prizes,  and 
in  which  me  runners  were  handi- 
capped by  time  allowances,  made- 
their  appearance.  No  greater 
proof  of  the  vast  improvement 
effected  in  amateur  long  distance- 
runners  by  cross  country  work  can 
be  attested  than  by  a  comparison 
of  the  times  made  by  the  "  cracks** 
now  and  ten  years  ago,  and  by^ 
the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  the 
races  of  over  a  mile  in  length  run 
anywhere  in  the  South  of  ^[igland 
are  carried  off  by  members  of 
paper  chase  clubs.  Thus  we  find 
that  over  the  same  eifht  miles 
course  at  Eoehampton,  the  winner 
completed  in  exactly  45  min. 
in  the  spring  of  1875,  while  in 
1869,  the  then  best  man  of  his 
day  was  50  min.  17  sec.  over 
the  journey.  In  1878,  more 
wonderful  still,  we  have  so  fer 
advanced  that  but  a  month  ago 
eight  men,  all  in  the  same  race, 
covered  the  distance  in  less  than 
48  min.  Again,  in  the  summer 
of  187  6  an  &oquois  Eed  Indian, 
named  "  Karonariare, "  said  to  be 
the  best  runner  in  Canada,  came 
to  this  coimtry  to  play  '*  Lacrosse," 
in  company  with  a  team  of 
Canadian  gentlemen,  and  was  one- 
evening  at  Eoehampton  induced 
to  try  conclusions  in  a  two 
miles  race  over  exceedingly 
rough  and  uneven  coimtry  with 
C.  H.  Mason,  who  beat  him 
by  quite  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards* 
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in  addition  to  which  the  Hedskin 
gained  but  a  trifle  on  some  second- 
rate  Palefaces,  who  ran  in  the 
same  race  with  starts. 

In  the  spring  of  1877,  J.  Gibb,  in 
a  handicap  steeplechase  at  Ed- 
monton, wherein  he  started  from 
scratch,  ran  the  full  course  of  four 
miles  seven  f  urlons^  one  hundred 
yards,  including  the  surmounting 
of  some  seventeen  obstacles,  and 
one  heavy  ploughed  field,  in  27  min. 
42  sec.  It  was  in  the  autumn 
of  1876  that  the  Cross  Ootmtry 
Championship  of  England  was 
instituted,  but  the  first  attempt  to 
bring  it  off  at  Buckhurst  Hill 
proved  abortive,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  a  proper  trail.  It  was  then 
postponed  to  the  following  March, 
when  it  was  successfully  decided 
from  Boehampton  over  about 
eleven  and  a-half  miles  of  rather 
easy  coimtry.  The  conditions  of 
the  Championship  are  that  any 
amateur  athletic  club  may  send 
a  team  of  not  less  than  six  mem- 
bers, the  dub  getting  the  lowest 
Egate,  on  an  addition  of  the 
\  of  its  first  six  men  arriving 
to  win.  Thus  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six  would  add  up  to 
less  than  any  other  six  members, 
and  would  of  course  represent  the 
most  forward  places.  The  three 
leading  clubs  mentioned  alove 
have  been  as  yet  the  only  ones  to 
compete.  This  year  the  Cham- 
pionship was  looked  forward  to 
with  considerable  interest  by 
the  outside  public,  who  had 
begun  a  little  to  imderstand  it; 
OMord  University,  too,  it  was  said, 
would  send  a  team  to  compete, 
whilst  the  Spartans  had  so  greatly 
improved  since  their  defeat  upon 
the  first  occasion  that  it  was  seen 
they  would  run  the  holders  very 
hard.  The  principal  reason  of 
this  was  that  during  the  winter 
this  Club  had  sent  a  powerful  team 
of  fourteen  members  to  Birming- 
ham,    to    compete    against    the 


Moseley  Harriers;  and  on  their 
own  ground  clearly  demonstrated 
their  superiority  over  the  provincial 
runners.  There  was  much  excite- 
ment over  this  match  in  and 
around  Birmingham,  the  fact  of  its 
being  for  no  prize  but  the  honour 
of  the  thing  evidently  preposses- 
sinflj  the  locS  bigwigs  m  its  favour. 
It  does  not  speak  volumes  for  the 
enterprise  of  the  Oxford  Universit  v 
athletes  that  after  all  the  talk 
and  preparation  they  failed  to 
come  to  tne  scratch,  oo  again,  in 
March,  1878,  the  three  rival  socie- 
ties were  the  only  ones  represented. 
Stenning,  as  in  1877,  finished  first, 
and  in  1  hour  6  min.  40  sec.,  but 
this  time  the  distance  was  short- 
ened by  a  mile ;  four  Spartans 
followed  him  home,  and  as  four 
more  finished  in  the  first  fifteen  the 
Edmonton  Club  achieved  an  easy 
victor}'.  Mawby,  who  came  in 
second,  but  16  sec.  behind  Sten- 
ning, fell  heavily  in  crossing  a 
line  of  railway,  or  he  woidd  jyco^ 
bably  have  finished  first.  Con- 
nected with  this  contest  there  ia 
one  thing  more  worth  recording, 
and  that  is  that  no  less  than 
thirteen  men  completed  the  course 
of  certainly  ten  and  a-half  miles 
of  rough  and  hilly  ground,  within 
I  hour  10  min. ;  this  being  another 
proof  of  the  improvement  effected 
m  long  distance  amateur  runninr.. 
The  idea  of  human  harriers  will 
no  doubt  be  a  curiosity  to  many 
of  our  readers.  To  such  as  have  yet 
to  make  their  dibui  as  paper  chasers 
but  may  feel  inclined  so  to  do,  it 
may  be  well  to  offer  a  little  advice 
on  the  subject  of  costimie  to  be  worn . 
Except  in  the  very  depth  of  winter 
or  on  an  exceptionally  chilly  day, 
as  thin  a  jersey  as  possible  is  the 
best  attire ;  the  action  of  continual 
running  will  speedily  ensure  a 
complete  glow  from  head  to  foot. 
University  costume  as  regards 
everything  else,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  iot  a  cap,  although  many 
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old  hands  wear  one.  There  will 
be  caught  no  cold  in  the  head  or 
elsewhere  whilst  in  motion.  Shoes 
.are  by  far  the  most  important 
item  ;  they  should  be  either  the 
ordinary  ^jmnasium  canvas  shoe 
with  indiarubber  soles,  or  the 
rosual  leather  running  shoe,  a  little 
more  substantially  oonstructed, 
and  without  the  spikes ;  but,  above 
all  things,  they  must  be  easy  fit- 
ting, half  an  inch  too  long  to 
begin  with.  A  man  may  run  two 
or  three  miles,  but  not  ten,  in 
shoes  fitting  like  gloves. 

The  shoes  should  be  firmly  at- 
tfhohed  to  the  feet  by  a  second 
strap  if  necessary;  else  it  mav 
befall,  as  in  a  case  we  know  of, 
where  in  traversing  a  heavy 
oountiy  first  came  off  one  shoe  and 
then  the  other,  quite  a  mile  horn. 
home.  The  plucky  runner,  in  the 
•  excitement  of  the  race,  would  be 
daunted  by  no  such  accident  as 
this,  but  raced  on,  over  ploughed 
fields  and  hard  roads,  leaping 
ditches  and  making  way  through 
hedges.  He  came  in  f  ouith  or  finh 
notwithstanding  Lis  mishap,  but 
what  he  endured  when  he  tried  to 
enter  his  ordinary  boots  during 
the  next  fortnight,  he  himseS 
knows  best. 

This  leads  one  to  observe  that 
it  might  not  be  a  bad  thing,   in 

«ie  interests  of  certain  special 
ranches  of  physical  culture,  to 
institute  barefoot  races.  They 
might  be  for  short  distances 
at  first,  and  over  smooth  roads, 
until  the  feet  grew  accustomed  to 
what  is  after  all  their  natural  work. 
Such  running  would  scarcely  be  a 
desirable  aadition  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  amateur  clubs,  but  for 
soldiers,  it  might  be  suggested, 
such  practice  would  be  especially 
valuable ;  boots  in  a  long  campaign 
are  one  of  the  most  difficult  items 
to  maintain  in  an  efficient  state, 
.and  the  soldier  able  to  march  and 


fight  either  with  or  without  them 
woidd  be  the  most  valuable  unit 
in  the  serious  business  of  war. 

While  our  feet  are  accustomed 
to  the  civilised  covering  of  boots, 
woollen  socks,  or  cork  s^es  inside, 
should  also  be  worn  to  save  the 
concussion,  or  the  feet  will  suffer 
on  hard  fi;round.  For  the  first 
few  runs  the  finish  should  be  done 
in  a  leisurely  manner ;  it  is  most 
rash  to  attempt  to  race  the  best 
men  until  one  is  something  more 
than  a  novice  to  the  woA.  A 
Turkish  bath  will  do  much  to  re- 
move the  stiffness  certain  to  be 
caused  by  a  first  experience  of 
'*  hare  and  hounds." 

When  this  newness  of  the 
muscles  to  their  work  is  worn  off, 
comes  the  enjoyment  of  the  chase ; 
after  a  rush,  wnat  delightful  ease 
of  the  lungs  is  there  in  an  easy 
run;  leading  one  to  believe  that 
if  people  would  follow  up  difficult 
aims  in  life,  they  might  find  its 
ordinary  duties  sit  more  lightly 
and  pleasantly  upon  them. 

We  may  hope  yet  to  s^e  further 
developments  of  this  most  un- 
exceptionable and  wholesome 
sport.  At  present  it  is  too  much 
confined  to  able  runners  to  afford 
that  general  and  beneficial  exer- 
cise that  it  might  to  those  whose 
pursuits  are  sedentary.  As  in 
Doating,  below  the  racing  crews  is 
the  '*  torpid,"  so  where  nothing  is 
required  beyond  a  bag  of  wajste 
paper,  a  jersey,  and  a  pair  of  shoes, 
there  might  be  packs  of  human 
harriers  of  every  degree  of  merit 
and  swiftness,  down  to  a  dignified 
club  of  elderly  gentlemen,  who 
might  find  good  sport  in  walking 
the  cross  country  course  instead  of 
running  it,  and  would  think  more 
than  twice  before  scrambling 
throufi^h  a  hedge  in  which  there 
was  me  remotest  suspicion  of  a 
gate. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  TJNIVEBSITIES. 

Magdalsk  OoLLxas,  Oxford, 

March  25th. 

The  future  representation  of  the  Universitj  has  been  a  prominent 
topic  of  conversation  for  some  weeks  past.  The  High  Ohurch  party, 
which  is  numerioaDy  omnipotent  in  Convocation,  took  time  by  the- 
forelock  and  selected  as  their  candidate  Mr.  Shaw-8tewart,  who  haa 
aided  materially  in  the  establishment  of  Keble  OoUege,  and  belongs 
to  the  type  of  politicians  who  place  Ohurch  above  pa^ty,  and,  like  Lord 
Denbigh,  are  Catholic  first,  Englishmen  second.  The  chances  of  this 
gentleman,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  are  sufficiently  brilliant,  subject 
only  to  one  possible  contingency,  viz.,  the  candidature  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
which  has  been  mooted,  not,  however,  except  as  a  matter  of  gossip. 
Much  of  course  depends  upon  the  circumstance  of  a  double  vacancy 
occurring.  It  is  generally  believed  that  at  the  close  of  this  present 
Parliament  Mr.  Oathome  Hardy  will  accept  the  coronet  he  nas,  in 
accordance  with  recent  Parliamentary  traditions,  fairly  earned. 
Whether  Mr.  Mowbray  will  offer  himself  for  re-election  or  not,  nobody 
knows  except  one  man,  viz.:  Mr.  Mowbray  himself.  His  prospect  of 
success  in  the  event  of  a  contested  election  would  be  slightly  gloomy, 
and  an  impression  prevails  that  whatever  courage  or  ambition  he  may 
once  have  possessed  has  long  since  oozed  out  of  the  tips  of  his  fingers* 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  non-Catholic  and  Liberal  sections  of  Convocation 
will  not  allow  Mr.  Shaw-Stewart  to  walk  over  the  course,  and  rumour 
hath  it  that  the  University  will  be  offered  the  alternative  of  a  dis- 
tinguished and  at  the  same  time  independent  man,  to  be  put  forward 
on  the  double  gpround  of  personal  merit  and  established  reputation. 
As  a  mere  question  of  equity,  it  seems  hardly  creditable 
that  party  considerations  should  override  all  other.  Oirford,  with  an 
immense  area  of  selection,  need  not  pitch  upon  a  comparative  obscurity 
as  her  representative,  simply  because  his  orthodoxy  is  bejrond  dispute, 
and  he  happens  to  be  on  terms  of  amity  with  Canon  Liddon  and  Dr. 
Pusey.  Meanwhile,  it  is  only  just,  in  the  interests  of  non-resident 
Masters  of  Arts,  to  state  that  the  election  is  being  quietly  settled 
behind  the  scenes.  No  constituency  is  so  easily  managed  by  judicious 
wire-pullers  as  an  academical  one,  and  none — ^paradoxically  enough — 
80  ready  to  ignore  the  claims  of  genius.  The  opening  of  the  new 
buildings  of  Keble  College,  viz. :  the  hall,  common  room,  and  library, 
which  ceremony  is  fixed  for  St.  Mark's  Day  (April  25th\  w&l 
multiply  Mr.  Shaw-Stewart's  chances  of  a  seat  he  already  may  oe  said 
to  hold  in  petto^  unless  between  this  date  and  that  a  really  strong.- 
candidate  should  be  announced.  ..     -  .  ^- 
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Some  twenty  or  more  years  ago— in  the  days  when  Pam  was 
consul — it  was  seriously  proposed  to  disestablish  the  Commoner's  gown 
in  favour  of  the  more  elegant  distinctive  garb  worn  by  Scholars. 
Men  murmured  at  the  sumptuary  law  which  compelled  them  to  appear 
in  a  scanty  io^a  disfigured  bv  a  brace  of  tails  ornamented  mathema^- 
cally  like  deviled  cbumsticks.  Now  ridicule  is  a  mighty  leverage  in 
Oxford,  and  ccm  easily  eclipse  the  highest  efforts  of  an  academical 
Archimedes.  The  order  of  Choral  Scholars  of  New  College,  for 
example,  was  abolished  because  a  certain  clever  Head  Master 
predicated  concerning  them  that  they  were  not  ehoral^  and  they 
were  not  scholars.  As  terse  an  epigram  would  doubtless  have 
relegated  the  Commoner's  eown  to  the  limbo  of  the  mediaeval 
curiosity  shop,  only  that  nobody  possessed  the  opportune  wit.  Hence 
the  old  relic  of  Plantagenet  Oxford  has  survived — perchance  to  the 
sorrow  of  the  many  thousands  who  have  been  privileged  to  wear  it — 
until  at  last  some  antiquarian  undergraduates  have  hit  upon  the  happy 
thought  of  reforming  the  inglorious  old  rag.  There  is  a  picture  in  tlie 
Bodleian  of  the  genuine  and  orig^al  article  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  evolved  from  the  sartorial  brain  of  St.  Benedict,  and  this  has  served 
as  a  model  for  a  sublimated  Commoner's  gown.  It  is  hung,  as  a  work  of 
art,  in  the  windows  of  Messrs.  Foster,  the  tailors,  and  on  dit  that  it  will 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  forthcoming  Paris  Exhibition.  For 
the  information  of  old  Oxonians,  it  may  be  added  that  this  vesture  has 
gained  in  length  and  breadth  by  being  referred  back  to  its  medifeval 
outline,  whilst  it  tails  are  fatter  and  more  demonstrative.  A  propos^  no 
one  seems  to  have  thought  of  consulting  the  Eoman  Order  of  St. 
Benedict,  which  has  sever^  establishments  in  this  country,  notably  a 
very  handsome  one  at  Bath.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Sweeny,  who  is  titidar 
Prior  of  Gloucester,  could  throw  as  much  light  on  this  interesting 
problem  in  masculine  millinery  as  the  Bodleian  Library,  or  even  the 
illustrious  James  Parker  himself.  He  preaches— or  at  all  events,  used 
to  preach — ^in  the  Bath  Eoman  Church  vested  in  the  Benedictine  habit, 
wmch  bears  the  same  resemblance  to  the  crapulous  looking  Oxford 
-Commoner's  gown  that  a  Belgravian  helle  does  to  an  Aztec  beauty.  This 
hint  ought  not  to  be  wasted  on  youn^  antiquarian  Oxford. 

The  Church  of  St.  Aloysius,  contributed  to  by  Lord  Bute  in  memory 
of  his  conversion  to  Vaticanism,  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Six 
undergraduates  have  been  ''received"  this  term,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  batch  is  only  the  first  instalment.  Oddly  enough,  the  whole 
flestett  had  been  attending  Canon  King's  theological  lectures.  They 
were,  as  may  be  anticipated,  steeped  in  Kitualism,  and  it  required  but 
one  drop  more  of  Bomanesque  doctrine  to  submerge  them.  Who 
administered  that  fatal  drop  nobody  bows.  Perhaps  it  was 
spontaneously  generated.  Anyhow,  one  of  the  number  has  been 
ignominiously  shunted  from  Keble  College  as  a  punishment  for  his 
conscientious  indiscretion. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  College,  Mass.,  has  con- 
tributed an  able  article  to  the  March- April  nimiber  of  the  North  American 
Review  y  bearing  the  title,  ''English  and  American  Universities  Compared." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  contrast  is  one-sided.  Dr.  Eliot  appears  to  assume 
that  North  America  is  too  well  acquainted  with  its  Universities,  or  rather 
Colleges,  to  necessitate  any  detailed  notice  of  the  American  system ; 
and  his  paper  is  virtually  a   favourable    criticism  of    Oxford    and 
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Oambridge.'  In  the  main  lie  is  distinctly  laudatory,  but  he  falls  foul  of 
either  Uniyersity  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  Professoriate^  and 
he  fails  to  grasp  the  significance  and  utility  of  inter-collegiate  lectures. 
After  notifying  that  Harrard  boasts  more  professors  than  Oxford, 
he  quotes  against  us  the  list  of  professorial  lectures  at  Leipsic, 
Bonn,  and  other  German  Uniyersities,  and  thereby  exploits  a  yery 
obyious  fallacy.  The  German  professor — and  the  professor  at  Haryard 
■also— is  after  all  nothing  more  than  a  class-instructor,  and  the  number 
of  his  pupils  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  ayerage  inter-collegiate 
lecturer.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  major  portion  of  our  heayy 
professors  are  paid  to  sit  in  a  comer  and  think.  They  represent 
-endowed  research,  and  their  lectures  are,  or  should  be,  a  medium  for 
announcing  urhi  et  orbi  their  cognitions,  or  disooyeries.  We  style  our 
4U}tual  professors  by  a  less  high-sounding  nomenclature,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  performing  professorial  functions,  and  are  in  no  sense  of  the 
word,  as  Dr.  Eliot  appears  to  imagine,  analogous  to  the  privat-docent  of 
Oermany.  The  entire  charge  against  Oxford  is  based  on  the  merest 
quibble,  and  indeed  the  intellectual  position  of  the  Uniyersity  to  a  great 
-extent  justifies  its  system  of  teaching*  Whether  it  might  not  be 
adyisable,  by  scattering  the  title  ''  Pro&ssor  "  broadcast  oyer  the  area 
of  inter-collegiate  instruction,  to  remoye  this  misunderstanding  is  a 
theme  which  might  fairly  be  discussed  in  Congregation.  The 
Professoriate  might  be  diyided  into  two  srades,  the  first  to  comprise  the 
ornamental,  the  second  the  working,  teasers  of  the  Uniyersity.  A  rose 
under  a  more  ffrandiloquent  name  would  smeUjust  as  sweet. 

Vegetarianism  has  gained  ground  in  the  Uniyersity.  A  yegetarian 
banquet  came  ofP  at  we  Clarendon  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of 
Professor  Francis  Newman.  The  nUnu  contained,  among  a  crowd  of 
appetising  piie$8y  the  imposing  heading  ''  Joints,  etc.,  etc."  The  said 
*^  joints,"  howeyer,  were  pies,  deftly  concocted  to  taste  as  like  meat  as 
possible;  and  among  the  specialties  strongly  recommended  was  cold 
«ayoury  omelette  with  mint  sauce.  The  sjpeeches  were  numerous  and 
onthusiastic — albeit  the  wine  was  Adamite,  t.^.,  distilled  water — and 
Professor  Newman  certainly  looked  a  strong  argument  in  fayour  of  the 
dietary  he  recommended.  Assuredly  yiyisection  is  the  logical  conse- 
•quence  of  the  shambles  as  they  are  managed  at  present.  The  existence 
of  an  inhuman  method  of  slaughtering  beasts  does  not  afford,  howeyer, 
■an  irrefragable  argument  against  the  use  of  flesh  for  food,  albeit  the 
world  at  large  is  quite  prepared  to  constitute  its  mind  a  tdbida  rasa  as 
regards  the  yegetarian  tneory ;  and  if  only  Professor  Newman  should 
liye  to  the  age  contemplated  by  ardent  yegetarians,  meat-eaters  of  the 
future  will  be  classed  with  drunkards,  if  not  maniacs.  The  calculation 
is  that  eyery  animal,  except  man,  liyes  fiye  times  the  duration  of  the 
period  it  takes  to  deyelop.  Assuming  that  we  arriye  at  our  full  strength 
at  twenty-one,  this  would  substitute  105  for  the  regulation  threescore 
jrears  and  ten — a  span  of  existence  exceeding  that  attained  by  the  late 
President  of  Magdalen. 

The  Oxford  Military  College  seems  likely  to  be  only  a  qualified 
success.  General  Desborough,  its  Goyemor,  finds  it  difficult  to  fuse  the 
academical  and  martial  elements,  and  there  haye  occurred  regrettable 
^changes  on  the  teaching  staff,  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  Drill 
Inspector,  Major  Graham.  A  recent  inquiry  has  quite  exonerated  the 
CK>yenior  from  all  blame,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  muster-roll  of 
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students  has  assumed  attenuated  proportions.  The  experiment  wa^ 
from  the  first  open  to  exception.  Of  course,  if  €k)Temment  had  the 
hardihood  to  adopt  a  course  which  has  been  urged  by  Continental  crities, 
via. :  to  utilise  Ihe  huge  endowments  of  the  two  elder  Uniyersities  by 
constituting  them  the  sole  ayenues  to  the  liberal  professions,  the  case 
would  be  cQfPerent.  Oxford  would  supply  as  many  officers  as  barristers^ 
physicians,  and  yicars.  At  present,  howeyer,  the  Oxford  degree  standi 
on  its  own  merits,  and  is  of  no  direct  advantage.  Moreover,  so  far  as* 
this  Military  College  is  concerned,  it  has  not  from  its  initiation 
identified  itself  in  any  sense  with  intellect,  and  although,  as  an  institution, 
admirable  in  its  way,  one  is  puzzled  to  comprehend  its  precise  special 
value.  Its  latest  published  report,  indeed,  is  pitched  in  a  distmctly 
minor  key,  and  reads  like  a  last  dying  speech  and  confession. 

Theological  Halls  may  have  a  future  in  connection  with  the  University, 
but  assuredly  those  present  do  not  justify  the  supposition.  St.  Stephen'* 
languishes ;  Wycliff  fails  to  flounsh,  although  liberally  supported  by 
Protestantism.  Theology,  somehow,  is  destined  to  be  an  exotic.  It 
requires  forcing — a  very  expensive  process.  The  average  B.A 
ambitious  of  Holy  Orders  prefers  to  invest  the  money  he  would  other- 
wise pay  to  Cuddesden,  Wells,  or  one  of  those  local  seminaries,  in 
settling  a  portion  of  his  indebtedness  to  Oxford  trade,  which  after  three 
or  four  years'  residence  is  certain,  even  in  the  case  of  the  mostprudent, 
to  occasion,  when  totalled,  surprise,  if  not  embarrassment.  There  is  a 
feeling  prevalent,  too,  that  Oxford,  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  l^ht- 
heartedness,  is.  not  the  right  pied  d  terre  for  preparation  for  austerity. 
There  may  be  something  in  this  argument ;  anyhow,  neither  the^ 
Theological  School  nor  the  Theological  Halls  have  answered  the  halcyon 
expectations  of  their  sanguine  promoters. 


Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

March  22nd. 

Some  stir  has  been  caused  by  certain  propositions  which  have  just 
been  submitted  by  the  Council  for  discussion  by  members  of  the  Senate- 
It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  during  this  year  the  Senate  has,  by 
virtue  of  the  Universities  Act,  power  (subject  to  approvfd  by  the  Com- 
mission) to  make  any  changes  it  pleases  in  the  university  Statutes ; 
the  separate  Colleges  having  a  like  power  with  regard  to  their  own 
respective  codes. 

The  Council  of  the  Senate  is  a  body  of  eighteen  persons,  of  whom 
the  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor  are  ex  officio  two,  the  remaining 
sixteen  holding  office  for  four  years,  eight  retiring  every  other  year. 
It  is  by  this  body  that  propositions  to  be  offered  to  the  votes  of  the- 
Senate  are  formulated ;  such  propositions,  when  they  have  become 
enactments,  being  distinguished  from  the  University  Statutes,  or 
fundamental  laws,  by  the  name  of  **  Ordinationes'*  or  "  Graces."  Now  the 
Statutes  at  present  in  force  were  approved  by  the  Queen  in  Council  in 
1858,  and  there  are  many  matters  of  detail  regulated  by  them,  which  it 
18  proposed  to  remove  to  the  category  of  Ordinationes.  They  are  to  a 
great  extent,  as  the  Master  of  St.  John's  pointed  out  at  one  of  tii^ 
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meetmgs  last  week,  of  a  triyial  nature,  and  such  as  any  ordinary  set  of 
gentlemen  might  arrange  for  themselves  as  occasion  should  require. 
Ihr.  Bateson  aroused  much  mirth  by  reading  a  few  of  them  in  his 
humorous  way.  The  change  suggested  would  of  course  make  further 
change  more  easy. 

Other  of  the  proposals  touch  the  Vice-Chancellorship,  eligibility 
for  which  they  would  no  longer  confine  to  Heads  of  Houses,  and  the 
voters  for  which,  as  also  for  the  Public  Oratorship,  they  would  limit  to 
those  members  of  the  Senate  whose  names  are  on  the  Electoral  Boll. 
These  last  are  persons  resident  for  fourteen  weeks  in  the  year  within 
a  certain  distance  from  the  centre  of  Cambridge,  whereas  the  general 
body,  whom  it  is  now  wished  in  this  respect  to  disfranchise,  consists 
of  all  graduates  above  the  standing  of  M.A.,  or  LL.M.,  whose  names 
are  on  the  University  Register. 

The  three  nimierously  attended  meetings  just  held  in  the  grim  old  Ait 
School  testified  that  something  of  no  ordinary  interest  was  under  discus- 
sion. Almost  all  the  most  familiar  faces  amongst  older  residents  were  to  be 
seen  collected  together.  There  were,  besides  many  others.  Dr.  Atkinson, 
the  Vice-Chancellor ;  spare,  black  haired  Dr.  Phear,  Master  of 
!Emmanuel;  the  venerable  Provost  of  King's;  the  not-long-elected 
Master  of  Peterhouse,  enthusiastic  patron  of  out-door  amusements,  and 
as  well  known  at  Fenner's  in  the  cricketing  season,  as  in  the  Senate 
House ;  our  Yice-Master,  Mr.  Hotham ;  Mr.  Browne,  the  beau-id^al  of 
proctors ;  Dr.  Waraker,  the  verjr  successful  law  coach ;  our  tutor,  Mr. 
Trotter,  always  in  the  van  of  Tetovm ;  Dr.  E.  H.  Perowne,  not  always 
in  that  van;  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor,  great  musician,  and  remarkably 
advanced  Liberal ;  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick,  our  best  moralist ;  good  Mr. 
Hussell,  late  jimior  Dean  of  Johirs,  who  has,  they  say,  much  taken 
to  heart  recent  changes  in  discipline  at  his  CoUe^e  (*'  mediasval  monk,"* 
I  have  heard  him  called,  yet  a  man  worthy  of  mtense  respect  for  his 
high  sense  of  duty  and  consistency  of  life). 

Dr.  Perowne  stood  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  principle  of 
resistance  to  all  change.  Perhaps  it  was  he,  I  do  not  know,  who  wrote 
to  the  Titnes  last  week  tmder  the  signature  of  *'  A  Member  of  the 
Senate,"  declaring  that  much  opposition  is  felt  here  to  the  proposals 
of  the  Council.  But  the  age  has  gone  by  for  Cambridge,  as  Dr. 
Perowne  and  his  friends  might  judge  for  themselves,  when  change  is 
hated  merely  because  it  is  change. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  alterations  suggested  as  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellorship,  there  may  possibly  be  sometmng  reasonable  in  the 
objection,  urged  last  week,  that  they  would  open  the  door  to  undesirable 
party  contests.  It  would  hardly  be  edifying  to  see  an  annual  struggle 
to  obtain  a  victory  for  the  representative  of  some  one  College. 
Already  it  is  a  little  bit  scandalous  that  vacancies  in  various  University 
posts  have  created  a  rivalry  between  Trinity  and  John's.  It  would  be 
disastrous  if  rivalry  of  that  kind  should  cause  any  bad  blood. 

We  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  one  another,  and  so,  indeed,  we  are^ 
although  Trinity  men  do  occasionally  speak  rather  sarcastically  about 
the  Johnian  Chapel,  and  although  Professor  Mayor  will  have  it  that 
we  are  only  a  **  cohnia  dedueta  "  horn  John's,  in  spite  of  all  our  protes- 
tations about  the  antiquity  of  Michael-House  and  Bishop's  Hostel  and 
King's  Hall. 

Undoubtedly  we  claim   a  certain  precedence  in  dignity  amongst 
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colleges  because  we  certaiuly  have  it.  Everybcniy  understands  that  we 
have  it,  though  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  analyse  it.  Our  College  buildings 
cannot  be  said  to  be  finer  than  those  of  John's.  What  have  we  to 
surpass  its  gate  and  front,  its  chaste  second  court,  its  beautiful  library  ? 
There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  stucco  about  our  own  buildings.  But 
then  men,  not  buildings,  make  a  college,  and  the  fact  is  a  patent  one 
that  we  have,  if  not  a  more  learned  set  of  Fellows,  at  any  rate  a  body  of 
members  in  the  aggregate  of  more  disting^uished  quality.  Let  ub, 
however,  freely  recognise  the  grand  position  which  St.  John's  has 
filled  in  our  University  life.  It  reckons  at  the  present  moment  among  its 
residents  very  illustrious  scholars,  especially  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, and  in  every  age,  since  the  days  of  Lady  Margaret,  it  has 
been  justified  of  its  children  here  and  away  from  the  academic  home. 
Its  terms  of  admission  of  students,  and  its  encouragements  to  poor 
students  have  been  liberal,  some  think  too  liberal,  but  it  has  thus  come 
about  that  St.  John's  College  retains,  perhaps  in  a  greater  measure 
than  any  other  College  either  here  or  at  Oxford,  certain  features  which 
were  the  charm  of  the  mediaeval  Universities. 

Unfortunately,  just  after  I  had  given  so  rosy  an  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  our  undergraduates  in  my  last  letter  to  you,  the  news  came 
that  a  disgraceful  scene  had  occurred  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel.  A 
party  of  wrong-headed  men  thought  it  consistent  with  the  charact^'  of 
gentlemen  to  disturb  good  Canon  Qidnlivan  and  his  congregation  at 
Benediction  by  the  most  gratuitous  insults,  by  loud  laughter  and  songs. 
The  |)ublic  opinion  of  their  equals  in  standing  has  severely  condemned 
this  Ignorant  and  childish  escapade.  It  will  De  long,  of  course,  before 
we  can  hope  to  root  out  all  scandals. 

There  are  still,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  too  many.  It  is  a 
sad  fact,  for  instance,  that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  admirably 
disposed  men,  gentlemen,  who  would  never  dream  of  taking  part 
in  indecent  rowc^rism  like  that  at  the  Eoman  Catholic  Chapel,  whose 
hearts  are  far  away  from  all  care  for  serious  study.  It  is  happy  for 
these  if  they  even  take  an  interest  in  sport  or  athletics  of  any  kind. 
Many  do  not  even  this.  And  naturally  there  are  loud  complaints  about 
ennui,  and  the  old  story  is  re-told  of  the  mischief  found  for  idle  hands 
to  do.    He  was  right  who  said  **  Idleness  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul." 

But  the  idlers,  nowever  large  their  number  when  we  think  of  them 
apart,  are  in  a  small  minority  looked  at  from  a  comparative  point  of 
view.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  do  not  err  as  much  in  the  direction  of 
excessive  mental  strain  as  in  that  of  neglect  of  mental  activity 
altogether.  A  second  class  in  any  of  the  Triposes  can  hardly  be  secured 
without  the  closest  application  for  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  the 
three  years  of  imdergraduate  residence.  When  one  remembers  Br. 
Maudsley's  words  in  the  Fortnightly  SsvieWy  one  feels  inclined  to 
tremble  for  the  consequences  of  such  application  on  the  part  of  women, 
and  both  at  Girton  and  at  Newnham  there  is  remarkable  devotion  to 
reading. 

It  IS  a  mystery  how  some  students  here  and  at  Oxford  find  time 
to  conduct  so  admirably  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  UndergraduateM^ 
Journal,  Let  any- who  wish  to  know  more  of  Cambridge  affairs  than 
I  can  possibly  manage  to  illustrate,  lake  in  tliat  paper.  It  appears 
weeUy  in  fuU  term.  ,,,,^^,  .Cooole 

xnat  it  18  not  in  mortals  to  command  success  has  been  again  shewn 
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by  some  reeulte  of  tlie  late  dassical  Tripos.  The  list,  which  appeared 
jesterdaj,  has  been  bitterly  disappoiutmg  to  not  a  few ;  in  particular, 
several  of  our  own  Foundation  Scholars,  of  whom  we  expected  much, 
haying  missed  their  first  class. 

Of  departments  of  study  at  Cambridge  in  which  there  has  been 
rapid  progress  of  late  years,  natural  science  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous.  Few  men  could  so  well  fill  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  as  Dr. 
Humphry.  He  is  a  much  admired  lecturer,  and  has  laboured  hard  to 
deyelope,  in  connection  with  Addenbrooke's  Hospital  and  the  Anatomical 
Museum,  a  course  of  efficient  medical  training.  Dr.  Michael  Foster, 
our  Praelector  in  Physiology,  has  done  some  very  distinguished  work, 
and  so  has  our  other  teacher  of  physiology,  Mr.  F.  M.  Balfour.  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  has  become  a  great  authority  upon  embryology,  has 
lately  been  writing  on  the  development  of  the  jBlasmobranch  fishes. 
You  have  probably  seen  the  first  nimiber  of  the  new  Journal  of  Physio- 
lofp,  edited  by  Dr.  Foster,  published  about  a  fortnight  ago. 

In  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  is  ably 
assisted  by  Mr.  Gamett,  who  wins  golden  opinions  from  all  his  pupils 
by  his  dear  style  of  demonstration,,  and  by  the  pains  he  takes  to  make 
everything  imderstood.  As  to  our  Professor  of  Mechanism,  his  name 
is  known  and  dear  to  many  outside  the  University.  Professor  Stuart 
does  not  allow  his  energy  in  the  cause  of  University  extension  to 
diminish  his  diligence  in  teaching. 

I  find  that  I  was  wrong  in  statins  last  month  that  Mr.  Blake 
was  assisting  Professor  Huehes  at  tne  Geological  Museum.  He 
was,  it  appears,  working  on  his  own  account,  with  a  view  to  writing  a 
monograph  upon  some  geological  point. 

A  comparatively  very  limited  number  of  our  students  are  attracted 
to  the  Mom  Sciences  Tripos.  The  subjects  are  in  themselves  glorious : 
mental  philosophy,  ethics,  political  economy,  logic.  But  who  can 
expect  men  of  two  and  twenty  to  do  much  good  at  them  ?  The  worst 
of  this  Tripos  is,  however,  that  there  is  about  it  so  much  risk  of 
accidental  failure. 

The  last  three  or  four  years  have  given  us  several  new  teachers  in 
the  Moral  Sciences.  The  gap  left  by  Mr.  Marshall's  departure  there 
is  no  one,  indeed,  who  can  completely  fiill,  but  Mr.  Foxwell,  of  St.  John's, 
has  attained  to  a  considerable  reputation.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Trinity,  and 
Mr.  Keynes,  of  Pembroke,  are  known  to  be  most  thorough  scholars. 

There  is  a  great  rage  for  music  just  now.  The  University  Musical 
Society  gives  weekly  Popular  Concerts,  which  are  anything  but  ''popular,*' 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  performances  l^inff  cdmost  all 
eminently  classical.  Very  much  study  is  being  devoted  to  ue  violin  and 
violoncello,  and  we  really  have  in  residence  some  amateurs  of  great 
power.  The  principal  concert  of  the  term,  three  weeks  ago,  was  a  thorough 
sacoess.  At  one  of  the  churches  Graun's  exquisite  Passion  Music  is 
being  sung  weekly  during  Lent. 

On  Monday  evening  took  place  the  **  Hibernian  "  dinner,  given  in 
honour  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  by  an  association  of  Irishmen  amongst  the 
undergraduates.  On  St.  Andrew's  Day  last  term  a  similar  dinner,  called 
the  **  Caledonian,"  was  given  by  Scotchmen.  I  am  afraid  we  have  not 
altoge^er  reason  for  self-gpratulation  that  these  festivals  are  thus 
observed  at  Cambridge.  ^ h. Cooole 

That  the  Commissioners  have  given  forth  an  utterance,  tne  news- 
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papers  of  the  past  week  Iiave  recorded.  They  remind  us  that  the  Act 
had  for  its  main  purpose  to  promote  **  further  and  better  instruction  in 
art,  science,  and  other  branches  of  learning,  where  the  same  are  not 
taught,  or  not  adequately  taught,  in  the  UniTersity ; "  they  think, 
therefore,  that  provision  must  be  made  for  additional  buildings  for 
museums,  laboratories,  lecture-rooms,  additional  professors,  lecturers,, 
and  readers,  grants  for  special  research. 


Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

Mareh  22nd. 

Hermathena  No.  5  is  out  at  last.  These  volumes  take  an  immense- 
time  to  print.  This  one  bears  the  date  1877,  but  did  not  appear  until 
well  on  in  1878.  However,  now  that  it  is  out,  it  is  very  well  worth 
reading.  The  best  papers  are  Mr.  Barlow's  on  Gibbon  and  Julian ; 
Dr.  Alhnan's  on  Greek  Geometry  from  Thales  to  Euclid ;  Mr.  Palmer^s 
Miscellanea  Critica ;  Dr.  Maguire  on  Legal  and  Constitutional  Points  in 
Cicero,  Horace,  and  others  ;  and  Mr.  Tyrrell  on  Quintus  Cicero's  letter 
De  Petitiane  Canatdatus.  Mr.  Abbott's  paper  on  Berkeley's  Theory  of 
Vision,  though  original  and  thoughtful,  is  barren.  Nobody  now  cares 
very  much  whether  Berkeley  did  or  did  not  deny  the  obj  ective  existence 
of  matter.  Mr.  Abbott  has  found  passages  in  the  Bishop's  Common- 
place Book  which  read  as  though  he  £d.  Hence  Mr.  Abbott  infers 
that  the  vulgar  interpretation  of  Berkeley's  doctrine  is  the  true  one. 
Very  possibly  he  may  be  rieht  in  drawing  this  inference.  But  I 
venture  to  think  it  is  hardly  legitimate  to  ar^e  from  a  commonplace 
book  to  the  opinions  that  are  deliberately  g^ven  to  the  world  in  an 
author's  publi&ed  works. 

I  hear  that  Mr.  Palmer's  brief  notes  on  points  of  criticism  are 
attracting  much  attention  in  Germany.  It  is  very  creditable  to  Germany 
that  this  shoidd  be  the  case,  as  Mr.  Palmer's  strong  point  is  a  refined 
and  elegant  taste,  which  is  very  much  the  weakest  point  of  most  German 
critics.  Talking  of  Mr.  Palmer  reminds  me  that  if  ever  there  is  any 
promotion  in  Trinity,  he  is  certain  to  hold  one  of  the  classical  chairs. 
But  promotion  in  Trinity  seems  to  have  come  to  a  dead  standstill. 
Senior  Fellows  are  naturally  a  long-lived  race,  a  fact  which  can  be 
explained  without  resorting  to  Jonas  Chuzzlewit's  hypothesis  that  it  is 
liquid  aggravation  which  circulates  in  their  veins  instead  of  blood. 
Formerly  the  CoUege  livings  made  pretty  frequent  vacancies,  and 
Provosts  and  other  seniors  were  now  and  then  made  bishops.  The 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  has  put  an  end  to  all  this.  And  there 
has  been  only  one  death  since  1870.  Of  course  there  is  to  be  no^ 
Fellowship  examination  this  year.  There  was  a  Boyal  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  providing  retirement  for 
Fellows  who  might  be  past  their  work ;  but  though  it  has  been  sitting  for 
several  months  I  do  not  learn  that  its  deliberations  have  resulted  in  any 

Practical  proposal.  Something  might  be  done,  one  would  think,  with 
le  large  sum  that  was  awarded  out  of  the  Church  surplus  as  compensa- 
tion to  the  College  for  the  loss  of  its  old  livings.  And  possiblv 
something  will;  bedone  some  day  or  other ;  but ' '  while  the  grass  grows—''' 
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Altogether,  wliat  with  one  drawback  and  what  with  another,  the 
position  of  a  junior  tutor  is — ^I  will  not  say  unenviable — but  by  no 
means  so  enviable  as  it  used  to  be  in  days  gone  by.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  the  Board  seems  bent  upon  adding  to  the  worry.  There  is  a  notice 
now  of  some  new  arrangement  concerning  FeUows'  ehambers,  which 
may  prove  an  annoyance  to  some  of  the  Fellows.  As  yet  it  is  not  very 
dear  what  changes  are  to  be  made,  but  it  looks  as  u  the  authorities 
meditated  a  curtailment  of  the  privilege  a  few  Fellows  now  enjoy  of 
haying  their  '^  skips  "  (o/uw,  servants)  residing  in  the  same  buildmg  in 
which  they  hold  chambers.  It  certain]^  does  seem,  at  first  sight,  absurd 
that  portions  of  the  best  buildings  in  Oolleffe  diould  be  turned  into 
servants'  dwellings.  But  the  demand  for  chambers  for  resident  students 
is,  after  all,  not  so  very  keen.  It  may  very  easily  be  that  the  Board 
will  have  disturbed  a  small  number  of  skipsy  annoyed  three  or  four 
Fellows,  and  not  put  the  students  who  require  chajnbers  under  any 
great  obligation  after  all ! 

Some  astonishment  was  caused  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Beichel, 
Archdeacon  of  Meath,  to  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  in  super- 
session of  Dr.  Oibbings,  who  was  first  elected  in  1863,  and  had  been 
twice  re-elected  since.  It  was  thought  that  there  were  many  reasons 
why  Professor  Gibbinffs  should  have  been  re-elected,  and  not  a  few  why 
of  all  people  Dr.  Beichel  shoidd  not  have  been  chosen  to  supersede 
him.  Dr.  Gibbings  had  filled  the  chair  with  digniW  and  credit,  and 
had  made  a  reputation  in  teaching  the  very  difficult  and  rather  repulsive 
branch  of  learning  of  which  he  was  Professor.  Ajchdeacon  Beichel, 
thouffh  known  as  a  clever  and  pushing  sort  of  man,  with  some  Univer- 
sity distinction,  was  not  supposed  to  have  made  a  special  study  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  Dr.  Gibbings  is  personally  popular;  of  Dr.  Beichel 
it  may  suffice  to  say  that  he  has  been  active  in  every  Ohurch  controversy 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that  as  a  controversialist  he  is  a  hard  hitter. 
Dr.  Gibbings  had  presented  some  valuable  books  to  the  Library ;  and 
is  understood  to  have  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  library 
to  the  College.  Dr.  B^chel  had  assailed  Trinity  College  in  pamphlets 
and  speeches,  and  is  believed  to  have  given  active  support  to  schemes 
of  disendowment.  Apparently  the  Boss's  patronage  goes  by  the  rule 
of  contraries. 

A  history  of  Ireland,  which  begins  with  the  Great  Primal  Nebula, 
and  goes  on  through  the  cooling  of  the  Solar  system,  the  Eocene, 
Miocene  and  Pleistocene  geologiccd  eras,  the  Great  Ice  Age,  and  so 'on, 
is  a  work  worthy  of  recora  in  a  University  letter,  though  only  connected 
with  the  University  by  the  fact  that  its  author  is  a  graduate. 
Mr.  Standish  O'Grady  is  the  author  in  question.  His  first  volume  has 
been  lately  published.  It  comes  down  to  the  Mythical  Period,  and  it  is 
most  entertaining  reading,  though  one  is  now  and  then  tempted  to 
oxdaim  with  Baoine's  Judge,  **  Poisons  au  diluge.^^  Seriously,  it  is  a 
pity  Mr.  O'Ghrady  did  not  choose  a  more  recent  and  definite  opening  for 
nis  histoiy.  His  style  is  eloquent  and  polished,  and  I  look  lorwara  to 
a  real  intellectual  treat  when  his  work  is  a  little  more  advanced. 

This  is  wandering  a  little  from  University  topics.  The  truth  is  that 
University  topics  are  dull  just  at  present.  The  Easter  recess  begins 
very  soon,  and  people  are  going  away. 

We  are  pretty  keen  politicians  in  College,  but  our  view  of  the 
Eastern  Question  is  largely  conditioned  by  a  very  **  personal  equation.** 
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It  is  not  forgotten  that  matriculations  fell  off  fifty  per  oent.  in  the  period 
of  the  Crimean  War.  Commissions  were  given  away  then,  much  as  they 
seem  likely  to  be  now,  and  scores  of  young  men  who  would  have 
entered  OoUege  were  drawn  away  to  the  army.  For  this  reason  the 
outbreak  of  war  is  very  decidedly  deprecated  by  all  whose  incomes 
depend  upon  full  classes. 


Edinbuboh  TJkivbesity, 

Jfm-eh  2Ui. 

Few  men  that  haye  passed  through  a  Scotch  TTniyersity  curriculum 
but  haye  felt  part  of  their  time  wa^;ed  on  studies  not  likely  to  be  of 
permanent  use  to  them.  Use  and  wont  has  endeared  to  the  authorities 
a  system  which  cannot  much  longer  hold  out.  It  seemed  at  one  time  a 
necessary  article  of  faith  to  believe  in  the  M.  A.  course  as  comprising 
classics,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  One  might  as  well  have 
questioned  the  existence  of  the  Trinity  as  this.  New  ideas  are  shooting, 
however.  Ere  long  philosophy  may  hope  to  have  the  making  of  a 
learned  gentleman  without  aid  of  mathematics;  mathematics  may 
prove  science  possible  without  a  knpwledge  of  Homer. 

Many  of  the  lads  coming  fresh  from  the  country  to  the  TTniversity 
are  not  fit  to  look  a  professor  in  the  face.  They  begin  their  course 
with  incompetence,  and  end  it  with  hard-earned  smatterings.  For  the 
good  of  such,  for  the  ^od  of  education  all  over  the  country,  and  for 
the  dignity  of  the  Umversity,  it  has  long  been  proposed  that  entrance 
College  examinations  should  be  instituted.  Nobody  doubts  that  these 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  schools ;  but  when  to  begin  is  the 
difficulty.  The  Beport  of  the  University  Commission,  just  publi^ed, 
deals  with  this  subject  among  others.  It  suggests  : — 
*  *'  That  all  students  proposing  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  shall 
be  required,  at  the  beginmng  of  the  first  University  Session,  in  either 
the  Winter  or  the  Summer  Session,  to  pass  a  *  first  examination'  in  Latin, 
Ghreek,  mathematics,  and  English,  and,  when  the  state  of  education  in 
the  schools  renders  it  practicable,  in  elementary  physical  and  natural 
science. 

'*  That  with  some  modification  this  examination  shall  be  so  adapted 
as  to  apply  to  students  intending  to  graduate  in  law,  science,  or  medi* 
cine',  students  in  law  having  an  option  of  passing  an  examination  in 
translating  from  French  and  German  instead  of  an  examination  in 
Qreek;  and  students  in  science  and  medicine  being  examined 
either  in  translating  from  French  and  German,  or  in  translating  from 
one  of  these  languages  and  Greek. 

''That,  after  passing  the  'first  examination,'  the  candidate  for  a 
degree  in  Arts  shall  be  lulowed  either  to  proceed  in  the  present  curricu- 
lum (exclusive  of  the  junior  classes  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics), 
or  to  select  any  one  of  five  lines  of  study — viz.,  (1)  Literature  and 
philology,  (2)  philosophy,  (3)  law  and  history,  (4)  mathematical 
science,  and  (5)  natural  science. 

"That,  for  graduation  in  honours,  nothing  but  greater  proficiency 
in  the  same  subjects  as  are  prescribed  for  the  ordinary  degree  shall  be 
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required,  and  that  there  shall  be  only  one  class    of  honours,  in  which 
the  successful  candidates  shall  be  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

''That  while  no  entrance  examination,  a  failure  to  pass  which 
would  exclude  from  the  University,  ought  to  be  instituted,  it  shaU  be  a 
rule  of  the  Uniirersity  that  no  attendance  by  a  student  given  before 
passing  the  'first  examination'  shall  be  available  for  any  degree,  but 
that  a  power  of  dispensing  with  this  rule  in  certain  cases  when  the 
circtmistances  may  seem  to  justify  the  relaxation  shall  be  reserved." 

These  recommendations  agree  pretty  closely  with  the  ideas  entertained 
here  regarding  the  matter. 

As  tor  our  own  University,  it  is  suggested : — 

"  That  a  Professorship  of  History  shall  be  instituted  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  in  addition  to  the  present  Chair  of  History,  which  shall  theu 
be  confined  to  the  duties  of  a  Ohair  of  Constitutional  Law  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  and  the  name  of  which  shall  be  altered  accordingly ; 
that  the  name  of  the  Ohair  of  General  Pathology  shall  be  changed  to 
Pathological  Anatomy ;  and  that  a  lectureship  on  Mental  Diseases  shall 
be  instituted. 

"  That  the  commission  of  the  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  shall 
express  in  terms  that  his  tenure  of  the  chair  is,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
professors,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Universities  Act  of  1858,  and 
shall  impose  on  him  the  duty  of  delivering  each  course  or  courses  of 
lectures  m  connection  with  Uie  subject  of  liis  chair  as  the  University 
Court  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

"  That  the  Court  of  Curators  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two 
members,  one  to  be  elected  by  the  General  Council,  and  the  other  the 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  the  time  being  «r  offlcio, 
and  that  in  making  appointments  to  professorships  the  votes  of  those 
members  of  the  Court  alone  who  are  present  be  admitted. 

"  That  the  salary  of  the  Principal  shall  be  increased  by  £200,"  so  as 
to  raise  it  to  £1200. 

"That  means  be  afforded  for  enabling  the  University  to  carry  out 
its  scheme  for  providins^  new  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
medical  and  scientific  departments." 

The  spirit  of  the  Eeport  is  liberal,  and  will,  no  doubt,  produce  good 
effects,  although  many  of  its  suggestions  will  remain  but  suggestions. 
Some  are  disappointed  that  no  step  is  taken  towards  reform  in  the 
Theological  Faculties.  The  Secretary  to  the  Commission  has,  no  doubt, 
been  painstaking,  but  he  is  not  to  be  complimented  on  the  elegance  of 
his  shrle.  As  may  be  seen  even  in  some  of  the  paragraphs  I  have 
quoted,  the  Beport  is  clumsily  worded. 

Professor  Oalderwood  is  to  be  engaged  during  the  vacation  on  a 
study  of  the  correlation  of  Mind  and  Srain,  the  result  to  be  published 
early  in  autumn. 

Mr.  Small,  our  Librarian,  to-day  puts  forth  a  beautifully  executed 
reprint  of  Zachary  Boyd's  "  Four  Letters  of  Comfort  for  the  Deaths  of 
the  Earle  of  Haddingtoim  and  of  the  Lord  Boyd  (1640)," — ^a  very 
interesting  book  for  antiquaries.  Zachary  Boyd  was  a  divine  who 
wrote  comical  paraphrases  of  Bible  narratives,  with  the  object  of 
popularising  them.  As  a  specimen  of  his  grotesquiriet  take  this 
Bouloquy  of  David  on  the  deatn  of  Absalom : — 

Oh  Absalom  !  my  8<m,  my  son !    Oh  Absalom,  mv  son 
If  thou  hadst  worn  a  periwig,  this  would  not  have  been 
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Olasoow,  March  23rrf. 

Lord  Napier  and  Ettriok,  after  an  unanimous  request  to  allow 
himself  to  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  Chancellorship,  declined 
a  proposal  he  *'  considered  the  greatest  honour  that  had  ever  befaUen 
him,"  on  the  understood  ground  that  his  wealth  did  not  enable  him  to 
undertake  the  charitable  duties  of  Head  of  a  much  indebted  University. 
Thereupon  the  General  Council  divided  into  a  Lome  and  an  anti-Lome 
party.  Those  who  were  opposed  to  the  candidature  of  the  noble  Marquis 
put  forward  as  chief  candidates  the  Duke  of  Buooleuch  and  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.  The  number  of  eminent  Scotsmen — Carlyle  would  certainly 
refuse  the  office — affords,  at  present,  no  great  choice  of  candidates. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  is  a  world-famous  botanist,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  obtcuned  a  degree  at  Cambridge.  The  Marquis  of 
Tiorne,  on  hearing  of  his  candidature  and  the  opposition  to  it,  withdrew 
his  name,  and  when  a  vote  was  taken  the  other  day  in  committee,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  had  a  slight  majority  over  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  So 
it  is  likely  that  the  former  will  be  elected  Chancellor. 

The  result  of  the  Universities  Commission  is  at  last  before  us. 
The  suffgestions  are  on  the  whole  much  more  thorough  than  was 
expected  from  the  Commissioners.  What  is  really  the  most  important 
of  all  the  proposed  changes  is  that  in  the  manner  of  taking  the  degree 
of  M.A.  Himerto,  to  obtain  that  degree,  a  student  has  had  to  pass 
three  examinations,  one  in  classics,  one  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  one  in  philosophy  and  English  literature.  The 
examination  in  mental  philosophy  is  that  which  especially  disting^shes 
the  Scotch  degree  from  the  English.  The  Commission  proposes  to 
institute  a  Matriculation  Examination  in  classics,  mathematics,  and 
English,  and  to  leave  the  student  thereafter  free  to  take  his  degree  in 
the  same  way  as  before,  or  to  confine  his  attention  to  one  of  these  five  : 
Language  and  literature,  philosophy,  .  law,  mathematical  science, 
natural  science.  This  proposal  is  very  much  to  the  purpose,  although 
some  lament  that  the  logical  and  metaphysical  training  which  have  so 
long  characterised  Scottish  graduates  should  be  made  voluntary.  But 
the  change  would  do  good  in  two  ways.  It  would  stimulate  to  original 
and  thorough  study  students  who  now  dissipate  their  energies  on  half 
a  dozen  different  subjects  and  never  oi)en  any  except  a  class-book  from 
one  end  of  the  session  to  the  other.  And  it  would  enable  a  man  with 
a  marked  liking  for  one  study,  as  philosophy,  to  give  his  whole  time 
to  it  with  no  fear  of  failure  in  another  department.  For  it  is  the  case  in 
aU  Scotch  universities,  and  more  especially  in  Glasgow,  that  students 
of  unpalatable  subjects  are  hampered  and  kept  back  by  professors 
whose  powers  of  lecturing  are  not  commensurate  with  their  fame. 

Many  of  the  other  proposals  are  valuable  but  there  is  none  of  equal 
importance.  The  Commissioners  would  give  our  Principal  £1200  a  year 
instead  of  £1000  as  at  present.  A  change  in  the  mode  of  electing  the 
Lord  Rector  in  Glasgow  is  suggested.  There  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
disputing  about  the  proposal  to  unite  the  four  Universities  under  the 
government  of  one  Court.  With  regard  to  the  separate  University 
Courts,  it  is  proposed  to  increase  in  them  the  representation  of  the 
General  Councils  and  the  Senates,  and  to  take  from  them  the  power  of 
reviewing  the  decisions  of  the  Senates  in  academical  matters.     With 
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regard  to  this  last  it  is  undeniable  that  the  students,  at  least  of  Olasgow, 
have  on  various  occasions  found  an  app^  from  the  Senate  to  the  Court 
an  unspeakable  benefit ;  and  it  is  dimoult  to  see  in  any  other  light  the 
raisim  d^itre  of  the  Lord  Rector  and  his  Assessor. 


Durham,  Mmreh  22nd. 

The  University  of  Durham  has  of  late  been  shewing  tokens  of 
increased  activity ;  and  the  public  generally  give  proof  of  an  appreciation 
of  the  efforts  made,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  large  number  of  under- 
graduates now  in  residence  here.  Amongst  other  things,  the  affiliation 
of  foreign  colleges,  which  have  hitherto,  been  unable  to  brand  their 
students  with  the  mystic  letters,  is  important  and  interesting.  The 
Codrington  OoUege,  in  the  Island  of  Barbados,  is  of  very  old  foundation, 
and  has  done  good  work  for  the  Church  out  in  the  West  Indies.  This 
is  now  connected  with  the  University  in  such  a  way  that  all  our 
privileges  are  now  extended  to  its  students.  Already  several  have  taken 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  some  of  them  appearing  high  up  in  the  Class  list. 
The  feasibility  of  the  plan  is  thus  amply  demonstrated,  and  the  measure 
may  now  be  fairly  considered  to  have  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  A  far  more  doubtful  undertaking  was  the  affiliation  of  the 
Fourah  Bay  College,  in  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone.  This  College  was 
instituted  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Socielr.  Sierra  Leone  had  by  that  time  earned  its  name  of 
**  The  white  man's  g^ve,"  and  it  was  found  necessanr  to  train  natives 
to  take  oharee  of  the  Church  in  a  climate  which  proved  so  deadly  to  the 
European,  ^ven  then  the  task  of  educating  the  descendant  of  Ham 
was  largely  ridiculed.  Many  doubted,  as  some  doubt  in  the  present  day, 
whether  the  African  were  not  inferior  to  the  white  man  in  mind  as  in 
physical  appearance.  The  fallacy  of  this  supposition  was  before  long 
satisfactorily  proved.  Many  men  were  educated  to  a  standard  which 
none  had  ever  hoped  to  attain.  Bishop  Crowther  was  one  of  the 
earliest  students  of  this  College,  and  one  who  gave  assistance 
in  the  building  of  the  premises  now  occupied.  There  are  now  many 
students  there  of  great  intelligence,  certainly  up  to  the  average  of  our 
own  students  resident  here  in  Durham.  Still,  when  the  afiQiation  of 
this  negro  College  was  first  mooted,  Jests  abounded,  and  it  was  asked 
whether  we  did  not  next  intend  to  affiliate  the  Zoo.  I  am  in  a  position 
to  say  that  those  who  have  examined  these  men,  all  of  them  genuine 
''  niggers,"  are  themselves  astonished  at  the  excellence  of  their  papers. 
Their  answers  are  well  worded,  in  better  English  than  the  composition 
of  many  an  Englishman.  All  shew  such  an  amount  of  intelligence  as 
to  disperse  at  once  any  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  scheme  upon 
which  we  have  entered.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  custom  of  affiliation 
must  be  beneficial  to  the  colleges  who  petition  to  be  taken  into 
connection.  It  is  also  dear  that  the  University  itself  receives  some 
reflex  benefit.  We  are  strengthening  our  foundations,  shewing  that 
we  are  anxious  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  have  hitherto  excluded 
portions  of  mankind  from  great  improvement.  It  will  be  no  slight 
nonour  for  our  University  when,  in  days  to  come,  it  will  be  said  tJiat 
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Durliam  was  the  first    to    extend    the  advaatages  of  a    nniyersity 
education  to  the  inhabitants  of  Africa. 

We  have  some  reason  to  oonffratulate  ourselves  that  the  Begius 
Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  becomes  to  a  great  extent  a 
political  appointment.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  should  have  run 
serious  risk  of  losing  our  own  Professor  of  Diyinily,  the  Bey.  Dr.  Farrar. 
Dr.  Farrar  has  now  been  with  us  upwards  of  twelve  years.  Considering 
that  the  course  of  study  here  is  shorter  than  that  of  most  tmiyersitiee. 
Dr.  Farrar  has  had  an  opportunity  of  {putting  his  impress  upon  a 
remarkably  large  number  oi  men.  And  this  he  nas  never  at  any  time 
failed  to  do.  lliere  is  a  tone  about  his  lectures  which  always  makes  a 
marked  impression  upon  even  the  most  ordinary  mind.  It  is  the  tone 
of  one  who  lays  aside  all  bias,  who  comes  to  the  consideration  of 
burning  questions  with  an  untainted  jud^ent.  An  atmosphere  like 
this  must  be  beneficial.  The  consequence  is  that  bigoted  men,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  desperate  cases,  are  generally  moulded 
considerably  if  they  pass  through  the  Durham  Theological  course. 
The  effect  of  this  on  the  North  of  England  is  appreciable,  and  would 
be  most  advantageous  if  more  men  avaued  themselves  of  our  curriculum. 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  Oxford  has  lost  and  we  have 
gained.  It  would  have  been  hard,  indeed,  to  have  f  oimd  a  man  who 
would  have  such  a  moral  and  intellectual  hold  upon  his  students  as 
Dr  Farrar  h€Ls. 

Theology  is  the  speeuditi  of  Durham.  The  phrase  ''Theological 
University,"  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  applied  by  Oanon  Tristram 
to  Durham  in  his  speech  on  Confession  at  York,  is  one  which  does  not 
meet  with  general  favour  and  acceptance.  Some  think  that  the  words 
are  a  contradiction  of  terms,  and  that  a  university  which  is  a  univer- 
sity indeed  should  embrace  all  subjects  without  excelling  in  any 
particular  branch.  But,  however  desirable  it  is  that  this  should  be  so, 
universities  have  always  failed  in  this  respect.  Some  one  subject  has 
always  been  more  popular  than  another,  and  in  Durham  the  Divinity 
Class  has  always  been  attended  by  alara^ernumber  of  students  than  any 
other.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  Church  in  the  North-East  haa 
no  Theological  College  (in  which  plight  may  it  long  continue),  and 
Durham  naturally  comes  forward  to  supply  the  vacancy.  The  wide- 
spread fame  of  our  late  Professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Jenkjrns,  did  much 
to  raise  the  reputation  of  Durham  in  this  respect ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  implied,  the  present  Professor  has  sustained  the  honour 
which  his  predecessor  won.  In  the  Divinity  course,  too,  there  is  a 
distinct  object  in  view,  which  is  more  than  many  of  the  men  who  study 
Arts  can  pretend  to  have. 

The  College  of  Physical  Science  at  Newcastle  is  prospering  almost 
beyond  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  upholders.  The  class- 
rooms are  inconveniently  crowded,  and  as  soon  as  any  additional 
accommodation  is  provided,  the  space  is  filled  almost  immediately.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  present  premises  are  not  nearly  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  buildings  are  inconvenient  and, 
furthermore,  are  not  the  property  of  the  University.  The  time  haa 
clearly  come  for  erecting  buildings  of  our  own.  No  part  of  tiie  Uni- 
versity can  be  considered  more  successful  than  this  College.  Its 
establishment  has  evidently  filled  up  a  gap  which  must  have  long  been 
felt  in  the  large  manufacturing  district  of  the  Tyne.    The.  University 
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has  made  considerable  saorifices  in  order  to  found  the  institution ;  and 
it  is  now  hoped  that  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  and  the  neighbour- 
hood will  begin  to  give  practical  proof  of  their  gratitude  for  what  has 
been  done.  Scholarships  and  exliibitions  have  already  been  founded 
by  friends  who  have  realised  the  importance  of  the  work;  but  the- 
^[reatest  task  has  yet  to  be  accomplished.  It  will  very  soon  be  ahnost 
impossible  to  carry  on  tiie  work  of  the  place  without  considerable 
increase  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  accommodation.  In  the 
pesent  stamation  of  trade,  indeed,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  much ; 
but  when  the  prospects  of  business  men  brighten,  we  shall  have  just 
cause  for  disappointment  if  something  handsome  is  not  done. 

The  number  of  the  Durham  Uhiveraity  J<mmal  for  Epiphany  Term 
has  just  appeared.  It  contains  a  beautiful  rendering  of  the  famous 
chorus  from  the  (Ediput  Cohnew,  by  Mr.  Marston,  a  blind  Fellow  of 
the  University.  Dr.  Farrar,  also,  has  contributed  an  ex6ellent  address 
(m  ''  The  Present  Aspect  of  the  Conflict  with  Scepticism,"  a  most  able 
paper,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  disappointing  in  the  solution  offered  of 
the  mighty  questions  raised. 

The  Bey.  W.  Qreenwell  who  has  brought  out  the  book  on  '^  British 
Barrows,"  is  a  member  of  our  Uniyersity.  Mr.  Qreenwell  took  his 
degree  in  1839,  and  was  ^ected  Pemberton  Fellow  in  1844.  The  book 
has  been  receiyed  well  on  all  hands,  and  seems  likely  to  take  rank  as  a 
standard  work.  I  hear  that  it  is  already  on  the  yerge  of  a  second 
edition. 

The  undergraduates  are  at  present  yery  active  in  sustaining^ 
their  societies,  the  prosperity  of  which  is  a  sure  proof  that  vitality 
peryades  the  whole  body  corporate.  The  Union  Society  has  made 
rapid  strides  during  the  nast  twelve  months,  and  has  never  been 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  it  is  now.  The  Universitiee^ 
Mission  to  Central  Africa  is  taken  up  with  great  viffour ;  and  one  of 
oar  number  hopes  before  very  long  to  devote  himself  to  this  valuable 
field  of  labour. 
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Life  and  Letters  of  James  MinUm, 
Edited  by  Ellice  Hopkins.  London: 
O.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.     1878. 

In  we  above  volume  a  singular 
thinker  is  presented  to  us ;  but  not 
by  his  intellectual  peers  or  from  a 
critic's  point  of  view.  The  writers 
of  the  biography  have  stood  before 
their  prophet  as  learners  rather 
than  as  estimators.  They  have 
not  regarded  him  from  a  distance 
as  one  among  a  galaxy  of  philo- 
sophers, but  have  raUier  endea- 
voured to  understand  the  man 
himself,  to  receive  and  transmit, 
if  possible,  the  messa^^  he  im- 
pressed upon  them.  The  memoir 
is  not  on  this  account  an  inferior 
production.  The  disciple,  though 
much  may  be  beyond  his  compre- 
hension, is  far  less  likely  to  mis- 
interpret than  is  the  clever  critic 
with  preconceived  ideas.  And  the 
book  gains  in  vividness  what  it 
loses  in  breadth.  James  Kinton's 
philosophy  is  here  not  so  much 
analysed  as  just  touched  upon; 
but  what  there  is  of  it  is  clearly 
explained ;  and,  moreover,  ex- 
plained in  connection  with  his  own 
me  and  character — a  rare  merit  in 
A  biography. 

We  may  instance  the  happy 
way  in  which  one  of  his  favourite 
sayings  is  brought  in : — 

"Never  be  afraid  to  give  up  your 
best,  and  God  will  give  you  HIb 
better." 

It  follows  inmiediately  after  the 
account  of  Mr.  Hinton's  finding  it 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  family  to  put  aside  philosophy 
and  set  up  a  W  est  End  practice  as 
aural  surgeon,  thereby  gaining  a 
practical  knowledge  of  that  human 
nature  to  the  service  of  which  his 
deep  spiritual  insight  was  after- 
-vrards  to  be  applied. 


The  latter  portion  of  the  ''  life 
and  Letters ''  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  It  gathers  togeilier  the 
impressions  of  many  people — for 
the  editor,  it  may  be  named,  did 
not  work  alone.  It  calls  in,  as  it 
were,  all  possible  aid  toward  re- 
vealing the  many-sidedness  of  the 
subject's  mind  and  the  extent  of 
his  influence,  so  that  those  who 
come  to  know  him  first  through 
these  pages  will  do  so  in  no  partial 
and  distorted  manner ;  while  those 
to  whom  he  was  already  near  and 
dear  will  understand  him  better 
for  this  opportunity  of  adding  the 
experience  of  others  to  their  own. 
The  earlier  chapters,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  details  of  religions 
doubts  and  difficulties  such  as  a 
large  proportion  of  thoughtful 
persons  pass  through,  and  of 
speculations  about  homoeopathy, 
are  comparatively  uninteresting, 
even  wearisome  at  times,  in  respect 
of  the  matter  they  contain.  But 
they  cease  to  be  so  to  any  reader 
who  accepts  them  as  pictures  or 
representations  of  the  development 
of  Mr.  Hinton's  inteUect  at  an 
early  period. 

Mr.  Hinton  often  spoke  of  the 
utility  of  passing  through  a  stage 
of  rigid  adherence  to  some  par- 
ticular set  of  doctrines  before 
reaching  that  "purer  air"  where 
''faith  has  centre  everywhere," 
and  where  one  is  ''  never  afraid  to 
let  go."  Certainly  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  deeply  interesting 
to  realise  how  his  theory  was  ex- 
emplified in  his  own  experience, 
how  at  one  time,  indeed,  ne  dung 
in  a  paroxysm  of  terror  to  the  be- 
liefs in  wluch  he  had  been  brought 
up.  But  though  we  should  on  no 
account  have  desired  that  this 
experience  had  been  omitted  frcmi 
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the  memoir,  we  camiot  help  re- 
gretting that  80  much  precious 
space  has  been  dcToted  to  making 
dear  the  precise  forms  in  which  it 
came  to  him. 

With  regard  to  the  letters  and 
extracts  contained  in  the  yolume, 
one  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind : 
they  have  evidently  been  selected 
wiw  a  view  of  presenting  rather 
the  general  direction  and  mode  of 
Mr.  Hinton's  thought  than  any 
particular  point  arrived  at  in  its 
progress.  To  label  any  single 
sentence  in  them  as  ''  an  expression 
of  Mr.  Hinton's  final  opinion" 
would  be  imjust  and  untrue. 
Equally  untrue  if  even  his  dying 
words  had  been  offered  us;  for 
would  not  he  himself  have  looked 
for  fresh  light  to  come  to  him  had 
he  lived?  He  possessed  pre- 
eminently the  power  of  re-seeing, 
of  knowing  anew.  And  for  him, 
whether  of  theory,  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, or  of  practical  action,  of 
word,  of  deed,  or  of  thought, 
crystallisation  was  death. 

"  I  do  not  care — ^how  can  I  care  ? — 
whether  my  thought^  are  true  or 
false.  If  they  are  not  true,  the  truth 
must  be  better.  It  does  not  matter 
that  they  seem  to  me  perfectly  good. 
The  truth,  if  they  be  not  true,  must 
be  better  still" 

A  few  extracts  may  be  of  in" 
terest: — 

''You  know  how  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  use  a  negative  term  to  express  the 
negative  in  respect  to  our  emotions, 
and  to  call  absence  of  response  to 
facts  not  selfishness,  but  non-regard, 
l^^ow,  it  seems  to  me  that  not  only 
our  thoughts  but  our  efforts  are  often 
twisted  awry  by  this  treating  an 
absence  as  if  it  were  something.  So, 
e.g.y  how  people  strive  a^inst  selfish- 
ness, but  m  truth  there  is  no  selfish- 
ness to  be  striven  against,  and  it  is 
futile  to  strive  against  it.  The  only 
remedy  for  not  regarding  facts  is  to 
regard  them." 
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There  is  another  point  similar  to  ^ 
this: — 

''  The  true  state  of  the  emotions, 
duly  lesponsive  to  every  fact  that  has 
a  natural  relation  to  them,  what  I 
call  a  true  re^^ard,  you  observe  is  true ; 
its  character  la  that  it  is  accurate,  ac- 
cordant   with    facts ;    its   absence  is 
falsity,  inaccunM^,  distortion  from  the 
fact.    You  see  this.    Now  would  there 
not  be  an  immense  advantage  in  our 
keeping  this  simple  fact  in  mind,  and 
thinking  of  it,  and  speaking  of  it  so, 
as  tTM^e,  and  the  question  of  it  as  a 
question    of   truth  or  falsity?    You 
see  what  we  do  instead  ;  we  call  it  by 
a  quite  different  name  ;    we  call  a 
true    regard    not    simply    true,    but 
benevolent,  generous,  iand,  or  some 
term    of    lliat    sort,   which  conceals 
from  us  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  truth  or  error.     And  from 
this  is  it  not  obvious  how  there  flows 
one  great  practical  evil?    We  hide 
from  oursehres  so  the  nature  of  the 
practical  problem,  and  come  to  act 
upon  a  notion  obviously  absurd,  as 
soon  as  we  recognise  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  truth  we  are  concerned  with. 
This  error,  namely,  that  calling  a  true 
regard  by  other  termsb  han  traey  we 
come  to  feel  as  if  it  might  be  done 
without,  as  if  other  things  might  be 
substituted  for  it.      This,  then,  you 
see,  is  the  very  mess  we  are  in  ;  we  are 
trying  to  make  some  other  thing  or 
things  '  do  instead '  of  love,  but  if  we 
call^     it    instead    of    truth,*     we 
should  see  at  once  that  it  was  non- 
sense.      No     one     would    seriously 
suggest    to  do  without  accuracy  or 
truth,  and  try  to  do  with  something 
instead.     There  is  no  substitute  for 
truth,   we  must  have  that^  and  its 
absence  means  disaster.     And  it  is 
just  as  much  so  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
mtellectual  world,   of   course.     But 
you  see  how,  by  calling  what  is  really 
a  matter  of  simple  truth  by  the  name, 
e.g.y  of  benevolence,  we  come  to  lie 
down  under  the  feeling  that  it  is  a 
nice  thing  to  have,  yet  if  we  have  not 
got  it  we  must  do  without  it ;  so  that 
there  is  some  contrivance  or  other — 
iust  laws,  a  good  police,  prudence, 
balance    of    interests,    punishments, 
etc. ,  etc. , — which  may  do  instead.  But 
call    in  truih  and  the  absurdity   is 
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manifest  at  once;  it  beoomei  as  mani- 
fest then  in  words  as  it  is  in  facts. 
Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  make 
this  oorrection  in  our  thoughts  ?  " 

''  Acting  for  self  makes  nght  a  rigid 
thing,  and  a  rigid  thing  in  man's  Ufe 
is  precisely  as  a  dead  thing  in  the  living 
body.  It  cannot  partake  in  tiie  life 
and  so  is  disease.  It  is  as  a  foreign 
body,  a  thing  unmoving,  in  the  midst 
of  a  moving  whole.  And  just  as 
nature,  as  soon  as  ever  a  dead  thing 
is  in  a  living  bodv,  begins  instantly 
to  turn  it  out,  so  does  man's  life  begin 
instantly  to  turn  out  a  dead  or  rigid 
right,  a  right  that  is  a  thing  and  not 
an  act.  And  by  the  very  same  pro- 
cesses that  are  diseases,  she  makes 
an  abscess  round  the  foreign  body,  she 
aurrounds  the  dead  right  with  crime 
— we  call  it  dissoluteness,  the  abscess 
state.  Crime  and  vice  are  the  means 
by  which  nature  casts  out  rigid  or 
dead  rights,  that  is,  puts  away  acting 
for  self.  Give  her  time — indeed,  that 
we  must  give  her,  for  she  takes  it. 
Our  attempts  to  put  these  down  are 
simply  the  attempts  to  cure  an  abscess 
witnout  the  casting  out  of  the  initating 
body.  In  presence  of  the  dead  thing, 
spiritual  and  physical  alike,  nature's 
forces  take  that  form,  the  form  of 
disease.  These  are  her  best  forces, 
that  is  their  action  ;  all  the  goodness 
in  her  life  goes  into  it.  It  is  in  vain 
to  try  to  make  it  better  while  the 
irritant  remains ;  the  abscess  is  the 
goodness,  the  form  which  life  so  must 
take." 

''  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  secret 
of  what  some  call  my  tact.  I  treat 
men  as  if  no  self  were  in  them  ;  and 
this  is  true,  after  all,  thoush  not  true. 
Especially  is  it  what  makes  women 
feel  I  understand  them.  I  take  it 
for  granted  there  is  no  self  in  them, 
and  they  know  it  is  true.  It  is  the 
fact  of  them.  A  woman  will  always 
love  the  man  who  says  to  her  '  Lay 
down  your  life,'  better  than  the  man 
who  sairs  to  her  '  Take  up  your 
rights.''^' 

Mr.  Hinton's  published  works 
(with  one  exception  perhaps)  are 
markedly  clear  in  style.  The  same 
<5annot  idways  be  said  of  his  letters 
And  manuscripts,  if  we  may  judge 


from  the  extracts  contained  in  the 
memoir.  Due  allowance  most, 
however,  be  made  iot  the  fact  that 
disconnected  passages  must  always 
appear  more  or  less  unintelligible. 
Moreover,  there  is  an  obvums 
reason  for  such  a  defect  appearing 
in  letters.  Writing  for  friends 
already  familiar  with  his  mental 
attitude,  there  was  no  necessity  i(x 
him  to  fully  shape  his  thought. 
But  we  must  allow,  also,  f^t  these 
unformed  or  partially  developed 
thoughts  are  sometimes  made 
obscure  by  ihe  marks  of  his 
struggle  to  reach  them.  Nor  are 
they  always  free  from  a  certain 
morbid  element  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  life-long  contact  with 
sufPeringupon  apecmiarly  sensitive 
organisation.  But  there  is  a  new 
power  in  them,  and  we  hope  to  see 
them  attract  fresher  minds  to  study 
them,  and  perhaps  to  evolve  tliem 
in  renewed  expression  that  shall 
be,  wherever  required,  at  once 
simpler  and  more  artistic  than  the 
ordinal. 

Sir  William  Ghill  prefaces  this 
work  with  a  pleasant  tribute  to  his 
friend,  who  seems  to  have  been 
found  a  man  of  the  clouds  by 
minds  more  immersed  in  practiced 
business.  But  taken  as  a  whale, 
we  would  not  say  that  Mr.  Hinton's 
work  was  unpractical ;  indeed,  its 
ends  were  quite  the  reverse. 


Expository  Essays  and  Discourses. 
By  Samuel  Cox.  London :  Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton. 

Sakaior  Mundi.  By  Samuel  Cox. 
London :  C.  Kegan  !Paul  and  Co. 

Mr.  Cox  we  regard  as  one  of 
those  beneficent  persons  who  are 
helping  to  avert  from  the  Chmeh 
of  fingland  the  necessity  of  dis- 
establishment. If  the  Church  can 
be  truly  nationalised,  so  that  eveiy 
individual  can  see  a  benefit  in 
belonging  to  it,  who  would  seek 
to  destroy  or  to  divide  so  grand 
and  homogeneous~^^)onstruction  ? 
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If  the  Church  can  come  to  content 
itself  with  good  aspirations  and  a 
loving  wish  for  well-doing  as  its 
l)asis  of  membership,  that  will  be 
broad  enough  for  all  to  stand 
upon,  and  the  increasing  tribes  of 
the  modem  heathens  may  be 
enabled  to  come  in.  Or  if  the 
-Church  should  still  malce  acquies- 
<^nce  in  definite  dogma  a  condition, 
her  opportunity  of  being  truly 
national  will  lie  in  the  breadth  of 
her  studies  and  in  the  wisdom  of 
her  conclusions.  60  soom  as  she 
has  obtained  a  creed  large  enough 
to  attract  those  who  are  now  feed- 
ing on  alien  philosophies,  they 
wUl  be  glad  to  come  in.  And  un- 
less the  ranks  of  the  advocates  of 
disestablishment  are  secretly 
swelled  by  those  who  do  not  com- 
l^in  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
Church,  but  of  there  being  such 
institutions  as  Churches  at  all,  or 
anything  more  than  shops  and 
laboratories,  industrial  or  scienti- 
fic, there  would  seem  no.  reason 
for  dissent  from  an  institution 
founded  on  reason,  and  allowing  a 
wise  freedom.  Sects  would  turn  to 
brothers  in  alliance.  We  think 
that  if  the  Church  can  expand  into 
a  fearless  guide,  an  unprejudiced 
philosopher,  and  a  loving  friend, 
the  majority  will  be  found  on  the 
side  of  acceptance  of  her  consola* 
tion.  If  there  be  anything  short 
of  this  basis,  twenty  years  from 
now,  with  education  progressing 
as  rapidly  as  it  is,  we  can  see 
nothing  of  the  present  nationally 
supported  Churcn  but  a  degraded 
institution,  a  menacing  political 
popedom,  plunged  in  hopeless  sec- 
tarian strife. 

We  should  be  giving  a  wrone 
impression  of  Mr.  Cox  if  we  lea 
any  timid  believer  to  regard  him 
as  in  any  way  a  demoliaher.  The 
historical  school  to  which  he  be- 
longs, so  long  $s  it  is  true  to  its  prin-  • 
•^ples  is  the  constructive  school ;  it 
searches  back  amid  confused  tradi- 


tions for  what  the  great  souls  of 
the  world  really  said  and  really 
meant.  Painstaking  earnestness 
is  what  is  especially  needed,  and 
this  quality  the  editor  of  the  **  Ex- 
positor "  manifests  abimdantly. 
He  is  head  of  a  Bible-class  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  grown-up  mom- 
bers,  many  of  them  scholarly ;  he 
permits  frank  statement  of  diffi- 
culties, and  his  works  manifest  the 
value  of  the  instruction  he  has 
himself  received  from  discussions 
po  arising.  That  he  has  so  far 
freed  himself  from  old  dogmatic 

S repossessions  as  to  be  able  to 
iscuss  the  forms  of  faith  on  free 
and  equal  terms  with  a  pure  theist, 
we  would  scarcely  affirm ;  but  that 
on  that  account  he  may  be  a  more 
useful  present  guide  to  the  num- 
bers that  are  now  endeavouring  to 
creep  out  of  the  old  narrow  holes 
of  theology,  we  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve. A  very  slight  elimination, 
a  change  here  and  there  scarcely 
to  be  missed,  and  these  discourses 
might  belong,  not  to  the  Church  of 
a  particular  century  or  millen- 
nium, but  to  the  universal  philo- 
sophic faith  that  is  so  often 
obscured,  and  as  often  shines 
brightly  again.  At  least  he  can 
claim  to  be  undenominational,  and 
his  discourses  we  heartily  com- 
mend to  those  who  feel  that  there 
exists  something  deeper  and  more 
important  than  denomination.  Per- 
haps the  most  valuable  section  of 
the  ''Expository  Essays"  is  that 
devoted  to  the  difficult  subject  of 
Prayer.  We  believe  that  most 
who  read  this  section  will  find  a 
new  light  shed  upon  the  subject, 
nay,  upon  the  very  meaning  01  the 
word  and  essential  quality  of  the 
act. 

In  the  "Salvator  Mundi"  the 
terrible  words  of  theology  are 
taken  one  by  one,  and  minutely 
examined,  both  as  they  stand  in  the 
languages  from  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  derived,  and  as  they  are 
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by  the  meanings  of  modem  speecli. 
The  full  history  of  eaoh  word  is 
given  with  a  candour,  ezplicitness, 
and  knowledge  that  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  **  Hell "  is  harried, 
"  damnation  "  judged  and  con- 
demned, the  **  everlastinfi^ "  con- 
fronted with  the  '*aeoniaI;"  and 
all  with  a  consistency  that  im- 
presses any  open  mind  with  the 
conviction  that  the  spirit  of  the 
original  use  of  those  words  is 
being  more  closely  approached 
rather  than  departed  from.  How- 
ever we  may  have  familiarised 
ourselves  into  believing  our  mis- 
taken conceptions  the  truer  ones^ 
if  we  follow  out  Mr.  Cox's  ex- 
positions with  care  we  shall  be 
boimd  to  allow  that  he  has  proved 
the  primitive  doctrine  to  be  the 
larger,  and  the  more  faithful  to 
the  religious  ideal. 

Field-Marshal  Count  Moltke^% 
Letters  from  Hussia.  Translated  by 
Bobina  Napier.  London:  C.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.     1878. 

The  Letters  from  Bussia  which 
form  the  present  volume  were 
written,  in  1856,  to  Madame  de 
Moltke,  while  the  Coimt  was  in 
attendance  on  the  Crown  Prince 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Eussia.  Soon  afterwards  they 
were  translated  into  Danish,  and 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  a  Copen- 
ha^n  journal.  They  attracted 
little  notice  in  Germany,  however, 
until  February,  1877,  where  they 
were  re-translated,  and  came  out 
in  the  **  Deutsche  Eimdshau."  It 
is  from  this  rather  mutilated  ver- 
sion that  the  French  translation 
noticed  in  the  July  number  of  the 
old  series  of  this  magazine  was 
taken.  The  volume  before  us,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  translation 
of  a  later  German  edition  of  the 
originals,  granted  by  Count 
Moltke,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
profits  resulting  from  the  sale 
fihould  be  applied  to  the  fiyid  for 


soldiers  wounded  in  the  war  of 
1870-1871.  Its  greater  accuracy, 
therefore,  amply  compensates  for 
its  later  appearance.  But  we  think 
that  for  a  book  which  most  readers 
woidd  throw  aside  after  the  first 
perusal,  the  cheap,  loose  French 
"get-up"  is  more  suitable  than 
the  expensive  and  elegant  English 
one. 

These  letters  will  be  found  spe- 
cially interesting  to  any  who  may 
care  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
Bussia  as  it  was  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written ;  for  the  writer 
describes  minutely  the  places  he 
visits,  the  people  he  sees,  the 
events,  great  and  small,  that  are 
happening  around  him.  They  are 
not  on  the  whole  of  much  historical 
value,  though  probably  a  remark 
here  and  there  on  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  coimtry,  and  the 
causes  which  have  led  thereto, 
will  be  remembered  long  after  the 
letters  themselves  have  been  for- 
gotten.   

Incidents  in  the  Biography  of  Dust^ 
ByH. P.  Malet.  London:  liiibner 
and  Co.     1877.  ^ 

Much  intelligently  directed  read- 
ing, and  much  connected  thought 
have  been  signally  wasted  by  Mr. 
Malet  in  support  of  the  thesis, 
**  Everything  that  lived  or  grew 
was  composed  of  air,  water,  and 
dust."  *'The  dry  land  of  the 
earth,"  hesays,  *'isdust."  "The 
earth  consists  of  air,  water,  and 
dust."  An  arbitrary  division  of 
the  chemical  elements  into  one- 
well  known  chemical  compound^ 
one  equally  well  known  gaseous- 
mixture,  and — everything  else,. 
reminds  one  of  the  famous  division 
of  the  human  race  into  men, 
women,  and  Herveys.  It  is  neither 
scientific,  practical,  nor  poetical; 
and  it  is  matter  of  regret  to  see- 
so  much  labour  wasted  on  so  idle 
an  affectation  of  scientific  investi- 
gation.   ,igiti,ed  by  Google 
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**  Th»  transparent  honesty  of  pur- 
pose/' of  a  preceding  historian, 
''the  fulness  and  fairness  with 
which  he  seldom  failed  to  recount 
the  faults  of  those  with  whom  he 
agreed,  and  the  merits  of  those 
from  whom  he  differed,"  are  justly 
said  by  Mr.  Lecky*  to  form  a 
quality  which  is  ^'  one  of  the  rarest 
in  history,"  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
writers  of  history.  In  this  grace- 
ful tribute  to  Lord  Stanhope,  the 
author  of  **  A  History  of  ^gland 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century"  has, 
liowever  unconsciously,  described 
the  leading  characteristics  of  his 
own  work.  Impartiality,  in  an 
attempt  to  ''disengage  from  the 
great  mass  of  facts  those  which 
relate  to  the  permanent  forces  of 
the  nation,  or  which  indicate  some 
of  the  more  enduring  features  of 
national  life,"  is  at  once  more  un- 
usual and  more  important  than  in 
almost  any  other  method  of  his- 
toric inquiry.  Personalpartialities, 
or  personal  dislikes,  blots  as  they 
are  on  the  page  of  a  great  writer, 
to  a  certain  eirtent  set  the  reader 
on  his  guard,  and  thus  bring  with 
them  their  own  antidote.  iBut  in 
the  endeavour  "to  trace  the  his- 


tory of  political  ideets,  of  art, 
manners,  and  of  belief,  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  social 
and  economical  condition  of  the 
people,  the  influences  that  have 
mooifled  national  character ;  "  the 
desire  to  draw  a  moral,  and  to 
inculcate,  as  if  from  the  lips  of  the 
chronicler,  the  special  and  narrow 
opinions  of  the  writer,  is  more  than 
general,  it  is  all  but  imiversal. 
Such  an  object,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  is  the  very  motive  of  the 
historian.  By  a  strong  perversion 
of  the  reasoning  &culty,  an 
ordinary  writer  considers  it  to  be 
eminently  honest  to  look,  and  to 
teach  oUier  people  to  look,  at, 
events  only  in  what  he  thinks  the 
true  light.  Impartiality  is  called 
indifference,  and  a  glance  taken 
from  a  single  standpoint,  and 
through  glass  of  a  single  colour, 
is  boasted  as  a  consistent  view  of 
the  past. 

If  the  present  volumes  had  been 
written  half-a-oentury  ago,  their 
lucid  narrative  might  well 
have  charmed  the  reader,  whose 
taste  had  been  formed,  it  may  be^ 
by  the  balanced  and  rounded  para- 
graphs of   the    historian   ox  the 


*  A  History  of   England  in  the  Bighteenth  Century,  by  Edward  Hartpole 
Iieoky.    London :  Longmans.    1878. 
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*'  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eoman 
Empire."  But  of  late  there  have 
been,  amonost  others,  three  writers 
t)f  English  nistory  who  have  each 
won  the  admiration  of  a  numerous 
public,  chiefly  by  the  charm  of 
fltyle.  Tp  the  work  of  each  of 
these  temporary  favourites  that  of 
Mr.  Lec^  offers  a  marked  con- 
trast. It  will,  we  venture  to  an- 
ticipate, present  as  marked  an 
opposition  in  the  permanence  with 
,wMch  it  will  take  its  place  as  a 
reliable  authority  on  the  matters 
of  which  it  treats.  Macaulay's 
history,  the  first  volumes  of  which 
had  a  success  unrivalled  in  litera- 
ture, owed  its  chief  charm  to  its 
stately  and  sonorous  rhetoric.  It 
was  rather  adramathana  chronicle. 
The  heroes  lived  and  moved  before 
us;  we  sympathised  with  their 
triumphs ;  the  ear  listened  for  the 
applause  which  they  called  fordi. 
It  is  necessary  to  read  these 
volumes  twice  over,  or  to  read  one 
volume  more  than  once,  or,  above 
all)  to  have  some  independent 
knowledge  of  the  facts  presented 
in  such  trimly  marshalled  order  to 
the  reader,  to  become  aware  how 
thoroughly  an  eloquent  writer  can 
dramatise  not  only  the  form,  but 
the  substance,  of  history.  In  praise 
of  the  central  figure  of  the  story,  in 
dispraise,  contempt,  misrepresen- 
tation of  other  less  well  known, 
and,  by  the  author,  less  highly 
appreciated  personages,  aU.  the 
artifice  of  the  advocate  is  em- 
ployed. Nor  is  it  only  the  case 
that  we  are,  slowly  and  reluctantly, 
beginning  to  admit  that  Macaulay 
is  not  reliable  as  a  historian.  We 
cannot  deny  that  in  his  later 
volumes,  under  the  influence  of 
the  S€une  dramatic  spirit  that 
attaches  importance  to  each  move- 
ment of  the  hero,  he  actually 
becomes  tedious.  We  like  to  read 
his  pages— but  we  feel  that  they 
require  verification  or  control,  and 
even  admit  a  good  deal  of  skipping. 


With  a  style  v^ry  different  from 
the  rhetoric  of  Macaulay,  Mr. 
Froude  has  the  art  to  charm  the 
attention,  almost  to  arrest  the 
breath.  It  is  hard  to  find  any 
English  writing  so  thoroughly 
noMe  in  its  flow.  Sentence  after 
sentence  might  seem  to  be  dictated 
by  the  very  muse  of  history. 
Chapter  after  chapter  the  magi- 
cian leads  us  on,  until  he  lands 
us  unawares  in  a  quagmire  so 
profound  that  wonder  is  lost 
in  dismay.  We  find  that  Henry 
the  Eighth  was  a  model  ol 
domestic  virtue,  of  self-control, 
of  Boyal  care  for  no  interests  save 
those  of  his  people.  We  lay  down 
the  book  with  a  dazed  feeling, 
such  as  that  which  followed  the 
performance  of  some  of  the  great 
conjurers  of  the  earlier  part  of 
this  century.  Everything  seemed 
to  have  been  conducted  in  the 
simplest  and  most  straightforward 
manner,  and  yet  the  apparent  result 
was  the  impossible.  One  or  two 
quiet,  but  none  the  less  caustic, 
notes  by  Mr.  Lecky,  unfortunatelv 
for  Mr.  Froude,  throw  but  too  much 
light  on  some  of  the  secrets  of  that 
magical,  delighting,  but  unreal 
method  of  presenting  the  men  or 
the  deeds  of  the  past. 

With  far  less  claim  to  be  called 
a  great  writer  than  either  of  the 
al^ve,  the  author  of  a  short  *'  His- 
tory of  the  English  People"  had 
the  extraordinary  fortune  to  be 
met  with  '^  almost  unmixed  eulogy 
from  the  lite»ary  Press,"  followed 
by  '-  a  sale  almost  unexampled  in 
the  case  of  a  publication  of  the 
kind."  The  most  remarkable  part 
of  the  case  is  the  mode  in 
which  those  critics  who  would 
have  most  sternly  condemned 
the  aim  and  tendency  of  the 
author,  if  they  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  read,  and  to  reflect  on, 
his  pages,  joined  in  an  applause 
that  was  natural  from  those  of 
•whom  he  madehimsell  thespokee- 
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laan.  For  ihe  work  was  conceived 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  less 
Vacated,  and  more  numerous 
portions  of  the  public.  Whether 
his  phrases  be  chosen  from 
natural  sympathy,  or  from  an 
astute  idea  of  what  would  be 
popular  with  the  million,  an 
author  who  indulges  in  such 
expressions  as  '*  brought  a  king  to 
justice  and  the  block,  or  in  such 
statements  as  that,  **  an  English 
prelate  alone  among  the  predates 
of  the  world,  is  now  raised  to  the 
episcopal  throne  by  the  same 
popular  election  which  caUed  Am- 
brose to  the  episcopal  chair  at 
Milan," — ^however  agreeable  he 
may  be  as  a  lecturer  to  those  who 
desire  the  spread  of  certain 
opinions — is  not  entitled  to  the 
title  of  an  historian. 

It  is  no  smaU  praise  to  Mr. 
liecky  to  intimate  that  his  work 
gains,  rather  than  loses,  by  com- 
parison with  such  writers  as  we 
nave  named.  It  does  so  mainly 
because  he  has  regarded  fact, 
rather  than  doctrine;  truth, 
rather  than  popular  or  personal 
opinion;  substance,  rather  than 
form.  As  some  modem  structure, 
in  imitation  Gothic,  betrays  to  the 
learned  eye  of  the  architect  the 
unreality  of  its  fanciful  breaks  and 
^bles,  which  have  no  relation  to 
any  necessity  of  plan,  while  the 
structure  which  is  reared  for  a 
definite  purpose  has  a  pictur- 
esque beauty  arising  from  the 
very  struggle  of  the  builder  with 
iJie  difficulties  of  his  task,  so  does 
the  work  of  the  man  who  writes 
for  effect,  or  for  form,  or  for  party, 
appear  unreal  and  frippery  by 
side  of  that  of  a  man  who  writes  as 
a  philosophic  historian.  Not  that 
there  is  want  of  grace  in  Mr. 
Lecky's  work.  The  anxious  effort 
to  be  just  gives  often  an  epigram- 
matic terseness  to  his  sentences. 
And  the  leisurely  perusal  of  the 
two  volumes  already  issued  is  an 


intellectudl  treat  of  a  very  high 
order. 

As  matter  of  literary  artange- 
ment,  the  readable  character  of  the 
work  might  be  improved  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  teniting  the 
large  divisions  of  from  150  to  200 
paffes,  books,  instead  of  chapt^, 
and  breaking  these  books  into 
sections,  in  the  text,  as  is  done  in 
the  table  of  contents.  The  in- 
sertion of  dates,  either  at  the  head 
of  every  pa^e,  or,  at  certfidn 
intervtds,  in  side-notes,  would  also 
be  a  material  help  to  the  reader. 
And  the  plan,  adopted  by  the  great 
Benedictme  writers,  of  relegating 
the  notes  to  a  sort  of  appendix, 
instead  of  distracting  the  eye  to 
the  foot  of  the  page,  mieht  be  very 
advantageously  jfollowed  in  future^ 
editions. 

The  first  chapter  commences  ' 
with  the  appreciation  by  the  writer 
of  the  main  motives  of  the  two 
great  parties  which  bore,  during 
the  period  under  review,  the  njunes 
of  Whig  and  Tory.  Penetrating 
to  the  foundation  of  peurty  opinion, 
Mr.  Lecky  finds  it  easy  to  explain 
mcmy  of  those  changes  in  the  cry 
of  the  hour,  or  the  actual  object 
of  the  moment,  which  to  a  mere 
superficial  view  may  appear  in- 
consistent and  unintelligible.  It 
is,  of  course,  far  beyond  our  limits 
to  accompany  the  historian  in  his 
masterly  survey.  The  first  chapter 
treats  of  many  ^neral  influences 
that  were  inimical  to  freedom. 
The  historian  then  unfolds  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  reign  of 
Anne;  the  great  Church  opposi- 
tion, the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Queen ;  and  concludes  with  the 
formation  of  a  Whig  ministry  on 
the  accession  of  George  the  First. 
The  second  chapter  contains  an 
account  of  the  Whig  party,  the 
aristocracy,  the  commercial  classes, 
and  the  Nonconformists.  It  treats 
of  the  decline^  of  Jthe,  monarchical 
33—2      ' 
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gentiment  in  England ;  a  necessary 
result  of  the  introduction  of  the 
new  theory  of  Parliam^itary  title. 
Connected  with  this  change  is  the 
decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit. 
The  author  then  reviews  the 
religious  legislation  of  the  Whi^. 
The  third  chapter  describes  the 
ministry  of  Watpolei  his  personal 
character,  the  elements  of  op- 
position, the  forei^  troubles  of 
the  time,  the  Parhamentary  cor- 
'  ruption  and  tyranny,  the  re- 
deeming features  of  Parliament, 
the  legislation  affecting  public 
order,  the  Marriage  Act  of  Lord 
Hardwicke  and  the  growth  of  the 
modem  militeiry  system.  The 
fourth  chapter,  which  closes  the 
first  volume,  is  devoted  to  an 
Accoimt  of  national  tastes  and 
manners. 

The  fifth  chapter,  commencing 
the  second  volume,  describes  first 
the  condition  of  the  Colonies,  and 
then  that  of  Scotland ;  passing  on 
to  discuss  the  remedial  measures 
adopted  for  the  ecclesiastical  and 
industrial  welfare  of  that  kingdom, 
and  the  improvement  effected  in 
the  Highlands.  Chapters  "VT.  and 
Vll.,  which  are  probably  the  most 
valuable  of  the  whole  series,  are 
^levoted  to  Ireland.  Glancing  at 
the  contract  presented  by  Scottish 
and  Irish  histoi^,  Mr.  Lecky  de- 
scribes the  Land  War  and  its 
results,  the  religious  grievances^ 
the  Bebellion  of  1641,  and  the 
Revolution.  He  specifies  four 
main  causes  of  Scottish  progress ; 
and  delineates  the  opposite  policy 
pursued  in  Ireland.  He  details 
the  commercial  legislation  which 
destroyed  manufactures  and  fet- 
tered commerce ;  the  subordination 
of  the  Irish  Parliament ;  the  causes 
and  extent  of  absenteeism;  the 
enugration  of  the  more  energetic 
Irishmen;  the  religious  legislation ; 
and  the  social  and  political  effect 
4f  the  confiscations.  He  g^ves  a 
picture  of  the  better  aspects  of 


Irish  life,  a  description  of  the 
country,  and  an  accoimt  of  Irish 
crime.  He  concludes  by  describing 
the  conflict  between  the  Anglicans 
and  Dissenters,  and  that  between 
the  English  and  Irish  interests; 
concluding  with  the  improvement 
in  the  position  of  the  Catholics, 
and  the  Expedition  of  Thurot. 

The  eighth  chapter  returns  to 
the  general  policy  of  England,  and 
the  changes  that  followed  the 
d6ath  of  Pelham.  A  portrait  of 
Pitt  foUows.  The  German  cam- 
paign of  1758,  the  conquest  of 
Hindostan,  and  the  German  cam- 
paigns of  1759  and  1760,  complete 
the  chapter.  The  ninth  chapter, 
which  concludes  the  second  volume, 
is  devoted  to  the  religious  revival. 
It  treats  of  the  causes  of  the 
undogmatic  character  of  English 
theology  in  the  eighteenth  century; 
of  Methodism  ;  of  the  Evangelical 
revival,  and  of  the  general  effect 
of  the  religious  movement  on  the 
spirit  and  manners  of  the  country. 

The  conscientious  impartiality 
which  distinguishes  those  passages 
of  the  book  which,  as  specimens 
of  style,  the  reviewer  wcwild  most 
naturally  quote,  makes  such  por- 
traits as  t^ose  of  Marlborough,  of 
Pitt,  of  Wesley,  or  of  other 
marked  characters  of  the  times, 
as  drawn  by  Mr.  Le(^,  too  long 
for  reproduction  in  our  pages.  We- 
regret  this  the  less,  because  they 
are  best  read  in  their  natural 
connection,  in  a  work  which,  to 
a  deep  philosophkal  spirit,  adds 
something  of  the  charm  of  a 
romance.  Ab  an  instance  of  the 
habitual  tone  of  thought  of  Mr. 
Lecky,  the  following  admirable 
remarks  may  be  cited  : — 

**A8  a  great  writer  has  truly 
said,  *  the  writings  by  which  one 
can  live  are  not  the  writings  which 
themselves  live.'  To  infuse  into  a 
book  deep  thought  that  will  strain 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  to  de- 
fend unpopular  opinions,  or  open 
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new  yeiiLB  of  thought,  to  oondense 
into  a  small  space  the  reflections 
^nd  researches  of  a  life-time,  to 
grapple  with  subjects  that  involve 
subtle  distinctions  or  dose  and  com- 
plicated reasoning,  is  a  course 
plainly  oontraiy  to  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  an  author.  .  .  A 
skilful  writer  who  looks  only  to 
the  market,  will  speedily  perceive 
that  the  taste  of  the  great  majority 
of  readers  is  an  imcultivated  one, 
and  that  if  he  desires  to  be  popular 
he  must  labour  deliberately  to 
fl^tify  it.  If  his  talent  take  the 
form  of  books,  he  will  expand  his 
thoughts  into  many  brilliant, 
gaudy,  and  superficial  volumes, 
rapidly  written  and  easily  read; 
and,  remembering  that  most  men 
read  only  for  amusement,  he  will 
avoid  any  subject  that  can  fatigue 
attention  or  shock  prejudices,  and 
je^>eciaUy  every  form  of  profoimd, 
nunute,  and  laborious  investiga- 
tion. There  are  demagogues  in 
literature  as  well  as  in  politics. 
There  is  a  degradation  of  style 
epringinff  from  a  thirst  for  popu- 
larity which  is  at  least  as  bad  as 
the  pedantry  of  scholars;  and  a 
desire  to  conform  to  middle  class 
prejudices  may  produce  quite  as 
real  a  servility  as  the  patronage  of 
aristocracies  or  of  courts.  .  .  . 
Very  few  of  those  men  whose 
genius  has  irradiated  nations,  and 
whose  writings  have  become  the 
eternal  heritage  of  mankind,  ob- 
tained for  their  works  the  income 
of  a  successful  village  doctor  or 
provincial  attorney."  To  the  whole 
of  the  passage  on  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  of  which  the 
foregoing  extracts  (which  signally 
apply  to  the  case  of  the  short 
history  before  cited)  form  por- 
tions, we  ask  the  best  attention 
of  the  thoughtful  reader. 

Another  passajg^e  of  profound 
depth,  and  lucid  impartiality,  will 
be  found  in  the  same  chapter  (the 
third  of  the  first  volume),  on  the 


characteristics  of  the  two  great 
parties,  which,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  marked  by  broader 
lines  of  distinction  thaia  id  the 
ease  in  more  recent  days,  when 
personal  latitude  has  so  far 
shattered  ancient  pftrtv^  bonds. 
**  The  one  side  rests  chiefly  on  th^ 
great  truth  that  one  of  the  first 
conditions  of  good  government  is 
essential  stabilLty,  and  on  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  a  nation  cutting 
itself  off  from  the  traditions  of  its 
past,  denuding  its  government  of 
all  moral  support,  and  perpetually 
tampering  with  the  mam  pillars  of 
the  State.  The  other  side  rests 
chiefly  on  the  no  less  certain  trulls 
that  government  is  an  organic 
thin^,  that  it  must  be  capable  of 
growing,  expanding,  andacUipting 
itself  to  new  conditions  of  thought 
or  of  society;  that  it  is  subject 
to  grave  diseases,  which  can  only 
be  arrested  by  a  constant  vigilance, 
and  that  its  attributes  and  func- 
tions are  susceptible  of  almost 
infinite  variety  and  extension,  with 
the  new  and  various  developments 
of  national  life.  The  one  side 
represents  the  statical,  the  other 
the  dynamical  element  in  politics. 
Each  can  claim  for  itself  a  natural 
affinity  to  some  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  mind  and  character; 
and  each,  perhaps,  owes  quite  as 
much  of  its  thought  to  mental 
and  moral  diseases.  Stupidity  is 
naturally  Tory.  The  larse  classes 
who  are  blindly  weddea  to  rou- 
tine, and  are  simply  incapable  of 
understanding  oi'  appreciating 
new  ideas,  or  the  exigencies  cS 
changed  circumstances,  or  the 
conditions  of  a  reformed  society, 
find  their  natural  place  in  the 
Tory  ranks.  Folly,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  naturally  Liberal.  To 
this  side  belongs  the  cast  of  mind 
which,  having  no  sense  of  the  in- 
finite complexity  and  inter-depend- 
ence of  political  problems,  of  the 
part  which  habit,  association,  and 
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tradition  play  in  every  healthy 
political  organism;  and  of  the  mul- 
tifarious remote  and  indirect  con- 
sequences of  every  institution,  is 
prepared  with  a  ught  heart  and 
a  feckless  hand  to  recast  the  whole 
frame-work  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  interest  of  speculation  or  ex- 
periment. The  colossal  weight  of 
national  selfishness  gravitates  na- 
turally to  Torjosm.  .  .  On  the 
other  hand,  the  acrid  humours  and 
,  more  turbulent  passions  of  society 
flow  strongly  in  the  Liberal  direc- 
tion. Envy,  which  hates  every 
privilege  or  dimity  it  does  not 
share,  is  intensely  democratic,  and 
disordered  ambitions,  and  dishon- 
est adventurers  find  their  natural 
place  in  the  party  of  progress  and 
of  change." 

A  natural  question  will  arise 
from  the  study  of  the  religious, 
social,  and  industrial  condition 
of  the  past  century,   when  com- 

Sared  with  the  corresponding  con- 
itions  of  our  existing  national, 
life.  To  the  man  who  looks  at  the 
actual  state  of  any  European 
country,  or,  yet  more  markedly, 
of  America,  with  a  mind  schooled 
and  cultured  by  familiarity  with 
the  great  writers  on  ethical  or 
political  science,  from  Aristotle  to 
De  Tocqueville,  the  out-look  may 
well  be  thought  one  of  almost 
unmitigated  gloom.  The  contrast 
between  that  jumble  of  compro- 
mises in  which  national  life  con- 
sists, and  the  ideal  movement  of  a 
State  according  to  right  reason, 
is  painful  and  humiliating.  But 
we  may  take  comfort  from  Mr. 
Lecky.  Bad  as  things  may  be, 
they  were  for  the  most  part  much 
worse  one  himdred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  To  whatever  special  de- 
partment of  national  life  we  may 
turn,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  dis- 
semble the  fact  that  great  improve- 
ment has  taken  place.  The  streets 
of  the  Metro^lis,  to  say  nothing 
"f  smaller  cities,   are  no  longer 


unpaved,  unlighted,  and  unsafe^ 
for  the  passenger  after  dark.  It 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  risk  to 
cross  Kounslow  Heath.  If  a  youngs 
man  of  rank  or  wealth  oversteps 
the  bounds  of  sobriety,  he  is  no 
longer  liable,  on  the  return  of  his 
senses,  to  find  that  he  has  been 
fetteredfor  life  by  a  Fleet  marriage. 
The  great  curse  of  drunkenness 
is  stiU  far  too  widespread  in  its 
ravages ;  but  we  no  longer  have 
the  poor  attracted  by  offers  ta 
make  them  "  drunk  for  a  penny, 
dead  drunk  for  twopence,  and 
supplied  with  straw  for  nothing.'* 
If  we  have  to  complain  of  our 
prisons,  it  is  not  that  they  are 
the  haimtsof  misery,  of  corruption, 
and  of  oonta^on,  moral  and 
medical,  so  much  as  that  they  are 
made  only  too  comfortable  resi- 
dences for  some  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  shelter.  We  are 
not  shocked  by  the  appearance — as 
was  the  case  long  alter  the  head 
of  the  last  traitor  had  ditoppeared 
from  the  spikes  on  the  top  oi 
Temple  Bar— of  men,  women,  and 
children  strung  up  in  a  row  on  the 
gallows.  It  is  rather  on  the  too 
great  leniency  of  the  law  in  cases 
of  violence,  than  on  its  over 
severity,  that  intelligent  criticism 
now  dwells.  Instead  of  its  now 
being  the  case  that  ^'  bull  baiting 
is  a  sport  the  English  much  de- 
light in,  and  not  only  the  baser 
sort,  but  the  greatest  lords  and 
ladies,"  we  find  that  eviwi  the 
scientific  anatomist  has  to  beware 
of  the  popular  cry  against  vivi- 
section. There  is  hanily  a  vice, 
a  folly,  or  a  weakness  of  the  pr^ent 
time  which  does  not  appear  almost 
respectable  when  compared  with 
the  like  detail  of  inis(^ef  at  the 
accession  of  George  the  Krst. 
The  comparative  anatomy  of  social 
disease  shews  a  far  sounder  and 
more  hopeful  condition  of  llie  body 
politic  tnan  was  the^case  in  earlier 
centuries.  ^ 
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Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
much  of  the  improvement  that  has 
made  such  e^antic  strides  since 
the  House  of  Hanover  came  to  the 
throne  of  England,  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  entirely  new  factors 
into  the  process  of  social  Hfe.  As 
long  as  the  hope  of  mankind  is 
fixed  on  the  past — as  long  as  the 
pioneers  and  martyrs  of  improve- 
ment are  seeking  to  bring  back 
the  age  of  gold,  or  to  revert  to 
the  simplicity  of  Apostolic  times, 
their  labour  is  like  making  a  hole 
in  the  water.  So  with  the  theorist, 
the  doctrinairBy  the  empiric  of  any 
description.  To  tell  mankind  that 
it  has  neglected  or  forgotten  what 
is  good,  and  that  by  reverting  to 
what  is  said  to  have  existed  so 
many  centuries  back  all  will  be 
set  right  for  the  future,  is  to 
induce  action  like  the  progress 
of  a  donkey  in  a  mill.  There  is 
labour,  and  a  certain  result  of 
labour — but  the  donkey  never  gets 
beyond  the  earning  of  his  daily 
food.  But  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  have  witnessed 
the  introduction  of  entirely  new 
elements  into  the  condition  of 
man.  Nor  is  it  denied  by  those 
who  are  more  familiar  with  the 
present  state  of  physical  science 
that  we  are  but  at  the  beginning 
of  a  tremendous  revolution  in  the 
relations  between  mankind  and 
the  globe  on  which  they  dwell. 
The  annual  consumption  of  some 
eighty  millions  of  tons  of  coal  imder 
the  boilers  of  our  steam  engines 
gives  England  the  ready  command 
of  an  amoimt  of  mechanical  power 
to  produce  which,  by  the  ancient 
methods  of  brute  and  of  hxmian 
labour,  would  be  impossible  to 
any  number  of  horses  and  of  men 


that  the  island  could  contain. 
Speed  by  land  transit,  and  not 
only  speed,  but  certitude,  by  sea 
transit,  have  been  multiplied  in  a 
ratio  which  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. In  the  oonveyanoe  of  intel- 
ligence to  great  distances  a  method 
has  been  deviied  trhich  outdoes 
the  old  tales  of  magic,  without 
involving  the  necessity  of  any 
bargain  with  the  powers  of  evil. 
More  Tieird,  surprising,  and  sug- 
gestive of  future  wonder  than 
either  the  locomotive,  the  steam- 
ship, or  the  electric  telegraph,  are 
the  vocal  performanoes  of  the 
telephone  and  the  phonograph.  If 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  human  race  had  begun 
to  develop  wings,  and  had  gradu- 
ally increased  in  power  of  flight 
imtil  man  could  soar  like  a  mara- 
bout crane  or  like  a  condor,  it 
would  not  have  been  made  so  free 
of  earth,  sea,  and  air  as  it  has 
been  made  by  the  genius  of  Watt, 
of  Stephenson,  of  Wheatstone,  and 
of  their  illustrious  fellow  labourers# 
If,  full  of  that  confidence  in 
future  amendment  which  is  based 
on  actual  progress,  not  on  ima- 
ginary retrocession,  we  study  the 
portraiture  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century  as  drawn  by 
the  faithful  pen  of  Mr.  Lecky,  we 
shall  be  able  to  understand  much 
which  is  otherwise  perplexed ;  to 
recognise  the  recurrence  of  ancient 
errors  disguised  \mder  new  names; 
to  note  the  permanence  of  national 
characteristics,  and,  amid  all 
this,  to  measure  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy  the  speed  of  that 
course  which,  erring  and  imperfect 
as  it  is,  is  yet  in  me  direction  of 
promise  and  of  hope. 

F.  E.  CONDBB,  C.E. 
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(^Concluded  from  page  398.) 


V. 


Afteb  having  taken  a  general 
survey  of  the  Kules  of  life  among 
the  heatiien  Oermanic  race,  so  far 
as  they  are  still  ascertainable,  I 
now  proceed  to  give  a  number  of 
poetical  illustrations  from  the 
Edda.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say 
at  once  that,  owing  to  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  higher  moral  tenets 
and  social  maxims  with  the  com- 
moner prudential  advice  in  the 
songs  of  the  Teutonic  Scripture,  it 
is  not  easy,  in  such  a  selection,  to 
disentangle  the  somewhat  drastic 
disorder  of  the  texts. 

The  Duties  of  Hospitality  oc- 
cupy the  foremost  and  a  large 
place  among  the  Eddie  precepts. 
Tlie  Hdva-mdl  puts  them  at  the 
very  top  of  its  moral  instructions. 
Should  this  create  any  astonish- 
ment, a  moment's  reflexion  as  to 
the  importance  of  hospitable  cus- 
toms in  a  rude  commonwealth  will 
dispel  the  wonder.  The  kindly 
reception,  not  merely  of  the  friend, 
but  of  the  veriest  stranger,  forms, 
in  a  primitive  social  condition,  one 
of  the  strongest  links  of  general 
security,  and  keeps  the  human 
character  back  from  a  relapse,  as 
it  were,  into  a  wolfish  state.  Hos- 
pitality, among  half -cultured  na- 
tions, is  a  powerful  lever  of 
civilisation.  It  tames  the  fiercer 
passions  by  throwing  a  halo  of 
sacrednees  around  an  imknown 
.I>erson,  possibly  coming  from  afar, 


who  seeks  harmless  contact  with 
men  full  of  natural  suspicion. 
It  also  enlai^es  the  mind  of  the 
secluded  dwefiers  in  sparse  wood- 
clearances  and  rocky  dales,  by 
occasionally  bringing  them  to- 
gether with  different  kinds  of  intel- 
lect. It  renders  trade  possible,  and 
thereby  favours  progress  at  large. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  early 
hospitable  customs  of  the  Germans, 
Fhoenikian  conmierce  could  scarcely 
have  made  its  civilising  imprint 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  Etruscan  merchants,  too, 
went  for  centuries — as  is  now 
proved  by  excavations — on  a  land 
route  from  South  to  North,  through 
the  Alpine  countries  of  the  pre- 
sent Austrian  dominion  towards 
the  lower  course  of  the  Vistula, 
where  Teutonic  populations  then 
dwelt.  The  recent  opening  of 
graves  has  elicited  the  proof  that 
these  foreign  traders  were  buried 
in  accordance  with  their  own  reli- 
gious rites,  after  having  died  in 
undisputed  possession  of  their 
rights  of  property.  The  believers 
in  the  Vana  creed  or  the  Woden 
religion  evidently  did  not  attempt 
to  force  their  own  rites  upon  these 
strangers,  whom  the  accepted  code 
of  hospitiedity  rendered  inviolable 
in  life  as  well  as  in  death.  No 
petty  Burials  Question  disturbed 
the  heathen  Teuton  community. 

This  is  what  Tacitus,  in  regard 
to  the  principles  ^f_  Hosptuity, 
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relates  about  the  GermanB,  in 
irhose  nationality  he,  with  an  open 
■eye  for  Teuton  kinship,  includes 
the  Suiones — that  is,  the  Swedes. 
The  Boman  historian  wrote  : — 

"  To  turn  away  any  man  from 
the  shelter  of  one's  roof,  is  held 
(among  the  Oermans)  to  be  a 
crime  {neftu  hahetur).  Every  one 
entertains  his  finest,  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  means,  with 
the  most  liberal  fare.  If  the  pro- 
visions are  at  an  end,  he  who  nad 
4>een  the  host,  acts  as  guide  and 
companion  to  new  hospitable  quar- 
ters. Without  invitation,  they 
enter  the  neighbour's  house ;  and 
both  are  received  there  at  once 
with  the  same  kindness  {pari 
humanitate  aeeipiuntur).  Whether 
a  man  be  known  or  unknown, 
nobody  makes  any  difference  as 
regards  the  right  of  hospitality. 
If  the  guest,  on  taking  leave, 
wishes  for  some  gift,  it  is  the 
^custom  to  ^rant  him  what  he  asks 
for.  The  nost,  on  his  part,  has 
quite  the  same  right  of  asking. 
These  people  really  take  pleasure 
in  making  presents.  But  neither 
do  they  reckon  what  they  have 
given;  nor  is  the  receiver  under 
any  obligation  for  what  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  The  relations 
between  host  and  guest  are  those 
of  true  humanity."  (Germ,  xxi.) 

This  Tacitean  description  chiefly 
applies  to  what  we  now  call  the 
Germans,  properly  speaking.  In 
the  Scandinavian  North,  the  duty 
of  hospitality  was  even  of  greater 
•consequence.  There,  the  severer 
inclemency  of  Nature;  the  want 
of  regular  settlements  in  wild  and 
barren  tracts  of  land;    and  the 


ever  disturbed  condition  of  many 
communities  through  blood-feud, 
and  war :  all  combmeu  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  lif  e-and-deaUi  import- 
ance to  the  wayfarer  that  he 
should  meet  with  a  willing  recep- 
tion in  any  house  where  he  mi^ht 
ask  for  shelter.  Hence  the  un- 
pressive  teaching  of  the  Eddie  sage 
on  the  question  of  Guest-rites. 

VI. 

It  is  true,  the  very  first  verse  of 
the  Hdva-mdl  forms  an  unpleasant 
contrast  to  the  andent  custom  of 
Germany  proper.  It  expresses  a 
feeling  of  imeasy  suspicion  lest  a 
traveller,  on  entering  a  homestead, 
shoidd  become  the  victim  of  foul 
play*  :— 

Of  the  ways  that  lead  out,  thou  must 

make  sicker,  t 
Before  thou  enterest  a  house  ; 
For  uncertain  it  is  where  foes  may 

lurk 
Within  a  dwelling. 

However,  the  Eddie  moralist  at 
once  goes  on  in  a  different  and 
more  pleasant  strain ;  for,  he  sings 
a  po^an  in  honour  of  the  liberal 
entertainer : — 

Hail  to  the  giver  !    The  guest  has 

come  ! 
Where  shall  he  have  his  seat  ? 
Breathless  is  he  who  on  his  way 
Has  to  try  his  luck. 

Warmth    wishes    he    who    travelled 

along, 
In  cold,  with  frost-nipped  knee. 
With  food  and  raiment  comfort  the 

wanderer, 
Who  o'er  the  feU  has  travelled. 

Even  the  smaller  details — such 
as  the  providing  of  a  guest  with 


*  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  following  translations,  to  preserve  the  staff-rhvme, 
4ttid  the  tone  of  the  Edda,  and  at  the  same  time  to  come  as  dose  as  possible  to 
the  Icelandic  original,  whilst  ^taking  the  excellent  German  version  of  Simrock  as 
a  basis  of  comparison. 

f  "Make  sicker'*  is  a  well  known  Scottish  historical  phrase,  which  will  be 
readily  identified  as  oontaining  an  earlier  form  of  the  word  "  secure."      ^o^~ 
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water  and  towels — are  not  beneath 
the  notice  of  the  **  Great  Talker  " 
Odin ;  or  rather,  of  the  Icelandic 
Solomon.  He,  furthermore,  speaks 
of  the  desirability  of  some  gentle 
and  delicate  pressure  being 
exercised  upon  the  guest,  so  that 
he  may  properly  partake  of  what 
is  offered  to  him.  Such  kindly 
^irguigi  it  is  added,  will  receive  a 
good  reward  in  the  shape  of  agree- 
able talk  and  of  other  recompense 
of  true  hospitality.  There  are 
several  injunctions  of  this  kind,  in 
the  minor  social  key,  by  which  the 
Norse  character  is  unconsciously 
reflected. 

On  the  treatment  of  strangers 
in  general,  the  following  rule  is 
laid  down : — 

Never  treat   with    scorn,    nor    with 

wanton  slight. 
The  way-faring  stranger,  or  guest ! 
They  seldom  know,  who  sit  at  home 

in  ease,  , 

How  doughty  may  he  be  who  enters 

their  door. 

On  their  part,  guests  are  pre- 
sented with  some  useful,  if  droll, 
advice — ^more  particularly  those 
who  come  to  a  house  by  special 
invitation.  Unless  a  man  go  to  the 
dwelling  of  a  very  ffood  friend,  he 
is  told  to  take  a  substantial  early 
meal,  lest  he  should  sit  half-fam- 
ishing there,  and  from  sheer 
exhaustion  be  unable  to  join 
properly  in  the  general  conversa- 
tion. Again,  guests  are  counselled 
not  to  stay  over  much  in  the  same 
place.  *'  By  tarrying  too  long  in 
another's  house,  the  most  welcome 
becomes  unwelcome." 

Upon  the  whole,  one's  own 
house,  albeit  narrow,  is  declared 
to  be  best : — 

At  home,  thou  art  master. 

K  nothing  were  thine  but  two  goats 

and  a  straw-thatched  cot, 
'Tis  better  than  begging. 
Bleeding  at  heart  is  he  who  has  to 

ask 
For  his  mea^  each  mid-day. 


At  some  houses,  one  may  expect 
body-comforts  being  freely  and 
generously  offered.  At  other  houses 
the  reception  is  very  different: — 

Much  too  early  I  came  to  many  places; 

Too  late  to  others. 

Sometimes  the  ale  had  been  drunk ; 

sometimes  it  was  too  fresh  : 
The  disliked  tdways  come  at  the  wrong 

time. 

I  may  note  here  that  these  Eddie 
precepts  often  shew  a  deep  kno^w- 
ledge,  and  a  humorousappreciatioiL, 
of  himian  nature.  When  dealing 
with  social  habits,  they  occasionally 
have  quite  a  modem  look,  with  a 
slightly  sarcastic  tinge.  Now  and 
then  the  teaching  becomes  prosy 
and  pedantic — that  is  to  say,  a 
verse  oegins  in  that  way ;  but  its 
ending  suddenly  brings  in  a  touch 
of  wiSiom,  or  a  flash  of  sly  hu- 
mour :  almost  in  Heine's  manner. 
Some  of  the  precepts  clash  with 
each  other ;  but  this  is  no  unusual 
thing  in  the  Scriptural  texts  of 
various  mythic  systems. 

There  are  sayings  referring  to 
wayfarers  and  guests,  which  im- 
press the  necessity  of  sharp  in- 
tellect for  those  who  go  upon  a 
journey.  Again,  we  hear  of  the 
good  results  of  a  wide  travelling 
experience — "provided  the  way- 
farer be  not  wanting  in  wit."  The 
"  poor  in  spirit"  are  not  extolled. 

Wit  is  needful  to  him  who  wanders  fau-. 

At  home,  all  is  easy. 

A  laughing-stock  is  he  who  nothing 

knows, 
And  with  the  instructed  site.  * 

In  the  matter  of  conversation  at 
friends'  houses  and  abroad,  the 
Eddie  maxims  seem  contradictory; 
but  the  contradiction  is  efitsHy 
solved  when  the  rules  are  applied 
to  different  characters  of  men. 
Some  of  the  verses  praise  the  use- 
fulness ef  reserve;  others  recom- 
mend a  genial  openness.  Thus  we 
are  told  that — **  When  the  prudent 
man  of  few  words  comes  to  the 
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hoet,  harm  seldom  resiilts  from  his 

,8ilence."    So  also,  the  guest  is  told 

"  lo  listen  with  his  ears,  to  look 

whJi  his    eyes,    to    search    with 

sensible  caution '': — 

He  speaks  too  Buuiy  silly  words 

Who  never  is  silent. 

A  babblin|;  tongue,  whioh  no  bridle 

restrams, 
Often  sings  harm  to  itself. 

And  again: — '^The  tongue  is 
the  bane  of  the  head."  Here  we 
oome  upon  a  peculiar  Teutonic 
trait. 

Baillery,  not  seldom  in  cruellest 
form,  was  of  frequent  occurrence 
amouK  the  bold  GTermanic  warriors 
of  old,  as  we  see  both  from  classic 
writers*  andfromtheir  own  records. 
The  Teutonic  epics  and  tales  con- 
tain touches  of  a  ghastly  humour, 
in  the  midst  of  the  highest  tragic 
passions.  Shakspere,  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  things,  has  the  true 
Germanic  ring.  That  aspect  of 
his  poetry  is,  however,  little 
undelrstood  or  appreciated  by  other 
races,  amone  whom  there  is  little 
relish  for  the  mixture  of  pathos 
and  banter.  The  Eddie  moralist 
tries  to  curb  this  sarcastic  violence, 
which  arose,  among  the  Northmen, 
from  an  overflow  of  bodily  vigour, 
from  a  feeling  of  darine  devilry, 
as  well  as  from  an  \mdercurrent 
of  melancholy  wrathf  ulness. 

Says  the  preacher  of  the  Ger- 
manic heathen  Bible,  somewhat 
despairingly  : — 

Too  often  we  find  that  fellows  and 

friends, 
As    table-companions  torment    each 

other ; 
This  leering  banter  for  ever  will  last 
Guest  will  always  scoff  at  guest  .  .  . 
Too  late  he  perceives  who  prates  at 

meat, 
What  passionate  foe  he  roused  by  his 


A  good  portrait  of  the  slow- 
witted  who  do  not  understand  the 
jeers  and  jibes  made  at  their  ex- 
pense, is  given  thus : — 

A  foolish  fellow  thinks  all  his  frienda 
Who  pleasantly  smile  before  his  face. 
Though  they  speak  ill  of  him,  he  sees- 
it  not. 
When  he  sits  among  the  clever. 

In  other  verses  men  are  told  to 
strive  for  knowledge,  so  that  they 
should  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
in  clever  company  : — 

A  better  burden  no  man  bears  on  his- 

Way. 
Than  wit  and  wisdom. 
No  t^old  is  so  good  in  foreign  lands  ; 
No  better  help  in  times  of  need. 

Memory  and  ready  speeoh  should 
be  cultivated,  and  shewn  by  the  host 
among  guests.  "  If  a  man  would 
multiply  his  knowledge,  he  must 
often  talk  on  what  is  good.  Fimbul- 
fambi  ( Shilly-shally er)  he  is  called, 
who  little  has  to  say.  Such  are 
the  features  of  the  fool." 

On  their  part,  mere  witiings  and 
cynic  scoffers  are  hit  off  in  this 
way:— 

The  evil-minded  wretch 

Sneers  at  everything. 

One  thing  he  knows  not,  which  he 

ought  to  know  : 
That  he  is  not  free  from  faults. 

This  is  the  Northern  supple- 
ment of  the  Delphic  and  Sokratio 
**  Know  thyself."  In  two  lines,  it 
teaches  a  great  deal. 

vn. 

Between  theRules  of  Hospitality 
and  of  Social  Intercourse,  we  come, 
in  the  Edda,  upon  precepts  incul- 
cating the  virtue  of  Temperance. 
There  was,  and  still  is,  a  large 
field  open  for  such  teaching  among 
the  Germemic  nations. 


*  Compare  Plutarch's  acooxmt  (in  "Gains  Marios")  of  the  terribly  mocking 
question  addressed  to  the  Roman  camp  by  the  Teutons,  before  starting  for  Aquae 
Sextiae.  Q'  Had  they  any  commands  to  their  wives  ?  for  they  should  beudior^y 
with  them.") 
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The  tee-total  principle  was  cer- 
tainly not  dreamt  of  by  the  Teuton 
race  of  old;  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
would  have  stood  a  poor  chance 
iunong  them.  In  Walhalla,  the 
blessed  heroes  whiled  away  the 
time— or  rather  Eternity— by 
means  of  fights,  giving  and  receiv- 
ing wounds ;  wounds  that  healed 
every  evening, — ^when  the  warriors 
joyously  sat  down,  in  the  glittering, 
smeld-adomed  banquet  hall,  to 
boar's  flesh  and  mead.  It  may  be 
that  some  spiritualised  inner  mean- 
ing can  be  brought  out  even  from 
the  details  of  this  very  materialistic 
Paradise.  Indeed,  the  Boar  was 
the  symbol  of  the  Sim ;  *  so  that 
the  heroes  in  Walhalla  may  be 
flaid  to  have  been  fed  upon  sun- 
beams. Well  could  the  Song  of 
•<Jrinmir  therefore  say.  with  a  cer- 
tain mysteriousness,  that  Saehrim- 
nir  (the  Boar)  is  **of  meats  the 
best ;  but  few  do  know  what  the 
Einheriar  (the  heroes)  eat."  How- 
ever, for  all  practical  purposes  of 
belief  among  the  mass  of  men,  the 
flesh  and  the  mead  held  good. 

In  the  Yoimger  Edda,  the  ques- 
tion is  raised  what  those  blessed 
heroes  in  Heaven  drink.  '^Isit 
water  ?" — a  wandering  inquirer 
asks.  The  reply  is : — '*  Now,  that 
is  a  strange  question,  indeed ! — 
just  as  if  All-Father  would  think 
of  asking  kings,  earls,  and  other 
distinguished  men,  to  come  to  him 
to  drink  water!  I  know  that 
many  enter  Walhalla  who  would 
imagine  they  had  paid  rather  too 
deany  for  water  by  suffering  from 
wounds  and  other  pains."  Odin 
himself  was  said  to  want  no  food, 
and  to  drink  nothing  but  wine.f 
It  would  have  been  imsafe  for  an 
Eddie  prophet,  imder  such  circum- 
stances, to  preach  total  abstaining. 


if  ever  such  a  Prophet  could  have 
risen  in  the  North. 

Temperance,  however,  is  veigr 
firmly  awelt  upon  as  a  duty,  in  the 
High  One's  Lay  : — 

Not  a  worse  companion  there  is  on  a 

journey 
Than  the  craving  for  drink. 
So  good  is  not,  as  many  believe, 
Ale  for  the  sons  of  men.  .  .  . 

Drink  may  be  good  if  you  caa  nn- 

dimmed 
Preserve  your  clearness  of  mind. 

Odin  himself  acknowledges 
having  once  been  overpowered,  in 
a  Giant's  dwelling,  by  the  str^oigth 
of  mead : — 

The  Hawk  of  Forgetfulness  that  bird 

ishight. 
Which  over  the  drinking-cup  hoven ; 
He  steals  the  minds  of  men. 
With  this  bird's  pinions  e*en  I  was 

fettered 
At  Gunnlod's  hearth  and  home. 

It  is,  however,  but  right  to  say 
that  the  j^eat  God  was  bent,  on 
that  occasion,  upon  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  famous  inspiritinjg 
beverage,  from  which  Skaldie 
poetry  is  nourished.  Kightly  in- 
terpreted, All-Father  did  not  com- 
mit an  offence,  but  sought'  to 
perform  a  good  deed.  He  succeeded 
m  it,  and  triumphantly  carried, 
in  the  guise  of  an  eagle,  Suttung's 
mead  from  the  Giant  Home  to 
Asgard ;  whence  the  Poetical  Art 
in  uie  North,  based  as  it  is  on  this 
ambrosian  drink,  was  called  Odin's 
Booty,  or  Odin's  Gift. 

To  hold  the  cup,  but  not  to 
quaff;  to  drink  and  eat  in  moder- 
ation, is  repeatedly  enjoined  in 
the  High  One's  Lay.  The  veiy 
animals  are  appealed  to  as  a  proof 
that  they  are  better,  in  this  re^)ect, 
than  siUy,  immoderate  men. 


*  See  "The  Boards  Head  Dinner  at  Oxford  and  a  Germanic  Son-God,"  I^Kabl 
.Blind— in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  of  Janaary,  1877.         ^  i 

t  OrimnUmdl,  19  ;  and  OylfaginningM*   ^^^8^^ 
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In  the  Lay  of  Si^nirdrif  a,  similan 
advice  is  giyen.  It  reads  rather 
oddly  there ;  considering  that  it  is 
addressed  hj  Sigurdrif  a  to  Sigurd, 
the  chiyabic  champion,  who  had 
ridden  into  Frank-land,  to  free 
that  entranced  Walkyrian  maid. 
Owing  to  the  reyenge  taken  by 
Odin  upon  her,  she  had  lain  in 
death-like  sleep  on  a  hill,  within 
a  structure  of  shields ;  surrounded 
by  a  forbidding  circle  of  fire.  On 
haying  her  constraining  armour 
ripped  up  by  the  Deliverer,  she 
br^iks  out  into  a  long  and  mys- 
terious runic  speech,  destined  to 
provide  her  dear  Sigurd  with  all 
kinds  of  nmic  charms ;  each  and 
aU,  as  she  herself  says,  "conse- 
crated with  holy  mead."  On  this 
occasion  she  thmks  fit  to  warn  him 
against  yielding  to  the  temptations 
of  wine  and  the  dangers  of  drun- 
kenness, which,  leading  to  quarrels 
among  bold  men,  has  "to  many 
brought  misery  and  death." 

vni. 

We  reach  higher  groimd  when 
we  oome  to  the  saws  about  good- 
will among  men  and  the  need  of 
human  communion.  Friendship, 
Love,  and  Benevolent  Forbearance 
form  the  themes  of  some  Eddie 
verses  that  are  either  marked  by 
warm-hearted  feeling,  or  by  great 
power  of  observation  and  by  philo- 
sophical  insight. 

**  Man  is  the  joy  of  man,"  says 
the  H6va-m^.  If  you  wander 
alone,  on  forsaken  paths,  even 
in  the  strength  of  youth,  you 
will  "think  yourself  rich  when 
you  meet  fellow-men."  The 
virtue  of  genuine  and  lasting 
friendship  comes  in  for  enthusi- 
aatic  praise.  Lip- friendship  and 
true  mendship  are  thus  graphic- 
ally set  off : — 

Far  and    roundabout  is  the  'way  to 

the  bad  friend's, 
E'en  though  you  find  his  house  by  the 

road« 


But  to  a  true  friend  the  path  hes- 

straight, 
Though  he  be  far  away. 

If  thou  hast  a  friend  whom  thou  well 

canst  trust : 
Go  often  to  him  for  friendly  talk  ! 
For  brushwood  grows,  and  very  high 

grass. 
On  the  path  which  nobody  treads. 

With  an  old  friend  be  thou  never  the- 

first 
To  break  the  bonds  of  friendship  ! 
Care  gnaws  the  heart  if  no  longer  thou 

canst 
Disembosom  thyself  to  a  friend. 

That  is  souls'  exchange  when  one  to 

the  other 
Truly    can    tell    the   whole    of    his- 

thoughts. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  to  be  with  the 

false  : 
No  true  friend  is  he  who  but  flatters- 

in  words. 

Of  false  friendship,  we  hear 
this : — 

Hotter  than  fire,  between  false  friends,. 

Love  for  five  days  burns. 

On  the  sixth  day  it  is  quenched  and 

dead  : 
Then    all    friendship    has    dwindled 

away. 

The  desirability  of  forming- 
bonds  of  useful  friendship  is  im- 
pressed in  a  verse  whose  imagery, 
according  to  Bopp,  remarkstbly 
coincides  with  a  passage  in  the 
great  Indian  epic,  the  Maha 
Bharata. 

The  thorn-bush  withers  that  stands 

in  the  thorpe  ; 
Nor  leaves,  nor  bark  will  remain  to  it- 
Such  is  the  fate  of  the  man  whom  no- 
body favours. 
Why  should  he  live  much  longer  ? 

Perhaps  a  cruel  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  friendless  in  the  manner 
in  which  a  despised  tree,  taken 
away  from  its  fellows  in  the  wood, 
fares  among  the  mischievous  boys 
of  a  village. 

Again,  a  sly  and  somewhat 
unpleasant  world-wisdom  charac- 
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terises  the  words  which  the  Eddie 
«age  utters  on  the  liberality  of 
men,  in  connection  with  friend- 
ship: — 

I  never  met  a  man  so  bountiful 

That  he  declined  a  gift ; 

Nor  any  so  wondrously  free  with  his 

own, 
That  he  would  scorn  a  reward. 

To  his  Mend  a  man  should  be  a  friend, 
And  gifts  with  gifts  requite.  .  .  . 
Givers    and    requiters    are    longest 

friends, 
If  everything  else  goes  well ! 

On  Love  there  are  some  delicate 
and  Bome  profound  touches : — 

This  knowledge  we  have  in  oiu*  heart's 

depth, 
Where  the  innermost  secret  is  hidden  : 
That  nu  greater  grief  can  befall  a  man 
Than  the  torturing  grief  of  love. 

At  love  let  no  one  ever  wonder  in 

another ! 
Often  the  wise  are  caught  where  the 

fool  escapes.     .     .     . 
All-powerful    Love    takes     prudence 

away 
From  the  wisest  sons  of  men. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  strong 
Northern  race  that  it  should  have 
been  capable  of  such  sentiments, 
And  such  judgment,  as  regards  one 
of  the  most  powerful  passions  of 
the  human  heart.  Nor  can  we 
fail  to  admire  the  benevolence « 
and  the  philosophic  truth,  of  the 
following  descnption  of  the  good 
and  evil  tendencies  in  mankind  : — 

Vices  and  Virtues  lie  mingled  together 

In  the  breast  of  man. 

None  is  so  good  that  no  failing  is  in 

him  ; 
Nor  is  there  utter  badness  without 

better  alloy. 

Practically,  this  verse  strongly 
recommends  charitable  judgment 
and  the  usefulness  of  an  education 
that  may  vanquish  the  worse  dis- 
jMMition. 

IX. 


and  the  sense  of  Justice  and  Truth- 
fulness, the  Edda  lays  great  stress. 

<'  To  live  a  healthy  lue,  and  free 
from  vice,"  is  declared  to  be  Uiss 
on  earth.  But  ^ven  if  one's  heal& 
is  bad,  happiness  may  be  achiefved 
**  by  living  on  in  ffood  works  " — 
even  as  others  are  happy  in  a  boa, 
in  their  kin,  in  their  wealth. 
Everything  around  us  may  die; 
we  ourselves  are  doomed  to  die ; 
**but  the  fair  fame  never  dies  of 
him  that  rightly  earned  it."  "One 
thing  also  never  dies ;  that  is,  the 
Judgment  on  the  Dead."  In  fuU 
keeping  with  this  strain  of  moral 
thoughts,  men  are  told  to  be  firm 
champions  of  Right  against 
Wrong,  and  only  to  rejoiee  at 
justice. 

Says  Odin : — 

I  counsel  thee,  Lodfafnir,  to  listen  to 

this  lesson. 
Thou  wilt  profit,  if  thou  followest  it.       | 
Where'er  oj  wi'ong  thou  hear'st,  take 

it  as  done  to  thee ; 
And  never  give  peace  to  the  f oe  !  .  .  .       ! 
At  another's  misfortune  never  rejoice. 
But  let  Good  only  give  thee  pleasure  ! 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  no  Deity's 
wrath  or  benevolence  is  appealed 
to,  for  the  sake  of  enforcing  the 
moral  precept.  In  fact,  Lod- 
fafnir, to  wnom  the  above  ethic 
advice  is  addressed,  merely  says, 
in  the  introductonr  verses  of  the 
Song,  that  **  at  Urda's  Fount  he 
had  silently  sat,  sat  and  thought, 
takinc^  note  of  the  speeches  of 
men."  There—"  he  heard  of 
rimes  and  of  the  art  of-  writing, 
and  gathered  some  useful  lessons." 
In  the  High  One's  Hall  he  also 
had  listened  to  saws,  which  then 
he  proceeds  to  recount.  Urda's  I 
Foimt,  I  may  here  remark,  repre-  i 
sents  the  Records  of  the  Past,  the  j 
collective  wisdom  of  Antiquity — 
'  hence  also  the  Moral  System  of 
past  ages. 

Yet,  though  the  ethic  precepts 
are  almost  imif  ormly — ^with  but  a 


Upon  Virtuousness  in  general,     few  excegtions-rrgiven  ^  as  simple 
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<^uii8el0,  without  any  reference  to 
divine  commands,  threats,  or  re- 
wards in  heaven,  we  find  that  in 
the  Teutonic  Olympus  there  was  a 
special  God  of  Justice.  His  name 
was  Forseti — that  is,  the  Fore- 
sitter,  or  Judge.  He  is  the  son  of 
Balder,  the  God  of  Pe«w;e  and 
Liffht,  and  lives  in  the  glittering 
h.aU  of  Heaven,  whose  golden 
columns  support  a  silver  roof. 
Heligoland — ^the  Holy  Island — 
once  the  ereat  German  sanctuary, 
bore  of  om  the  name  of  Forsete- 
land.  Gods  and  men  were  said  to 
appeal  to  Forseti's  judicial  chair. 
The  gold  and  the  silver  of  the 
Hall  in  which  he  sits,  are  evidently 
symbols  of  the  purity  of  Justice. 

Truthfulness,  the  necessary  basis 
for  an  efficient  administration  of 
-equitable  law,  is  enjoined  in  the 
Second  Commandment,  or  Counsel, 
of  Sigurdrifa : — 

This  I  rede  secondly  :  No  oath  shalt 

thou  swear, 
That  is  not  founded  in  truth. 
Mainswearing  is  followed    by    cruel 

fetters ; 
Accursed  is  the  breaker  of  oaths. 

In  some  other  passages  we  get 
less  highly  moral  teacming.  Be- 
tween a  number  of  maxims 
of  a  refined  or  even  sentimental 
nature,  there  are,  in  the  Edda, 
here  and  there  some  strong  flashes 
of  the  merciless  sword,  some  fierce 
doctrines  of  war  to  the  death 
against  foes  that  will  not  give  in. 
So  also  we  meet  with  ugty  hints 
that  it  is  right  to  ''  repay  the  false 
friend's  leasing  with  lies  ;  craftily 
thinking,  whilst  speaking  fair;^' 
for — **  requital  should  the  gift  re- 
semble." This  occurs  in  the 
Hava-m^  between  much  nobler 
doctrines. 

The  Walkyrian  prophetess  is 
-even  worse  in  that  respect.  No 
doubt,  she  insists  on  tne  sacred- 
ness  of  oaths,  on  strict  veracity,  on 
the  avoidance  of  guile.  Speaking 
of  the  importance  of  a  good  repu- 


tation, unsullied  by  false  charges, 
she  wisely  observes  that  calumny 
is  often  difficult  to  meet — ^for 
if  you  gainsay  mean  men,  they 
still  may  reply  with  worse  i^sser- 
tions ;  whilst  if  you  remain  silent, 
you  seem  a  craven  bom,  or  else 
truly  accused.  Under  ijiese  cir- 
cumstances, she  offers  a  recipe  of 
her  own  for  dealing  with  the  con- 
cocters  of  falsehood.    She  says  :<^ 

Of  highest  value  is  fair  fame  ; 
Therefore  strive  to  retain  it ! 
Next  day,  however,  let  his  (the  slan- 
derer's) life  go  forth ; 
So  let  his  lies  he  rewarded  ! 

Still,  Sigurdrifa  also  counsels 
men : — 

Be  not  hasty  for  vengeance,  though 
thou  suffer  wrong ! 

In  death — they  say—  thou  wilt  bene- 
fit therefrom. 

It  strikes  me,  when  pondering 
over  the  Eddie  texts,  that  it  is  exclu- 
sively in  female  utterances — ^in  the 
Song  of  Sigurdrifa  and  in  the  Song 
of  ttie  Prophetess — we  can  find 
some  attempts  at  inculcating  mo- 
rality by  a  foreshadowing  of  future 
punishments  or  rewards.  How- 
ever, the  passages  in  the  Song  of 
the  Prophetess  (40-44)  are  by  one 
of  the  most  careful  German  critics, 
Weinhold,  assumed  to  be  a 
later  Christian  interpolation.  Of 
such  interpolations  there  are  a  few 
in  the  Older  as  well  as  in  the 
Younger  Edda.  The  general  ab- 
sence of  references  to  rewards  and 
punishments,  in  the  Teutonic  Scrip- 
ture, is  all  the  more  easily  under- 
stood when  we  remember  that, 
shortly  before  the  time  when  its 
texts  were  collected,  a  great  many 
men,  according  to  the  old  records, 
had  begun  to  cultivate  Free- 
thought, — that  is  to  say,  to  take 
little  or  no  heed  of  the  Gk)ds  in 
Asgard,  and  to  lanist  entirely  to 
their  own  powers  of  body  and 
mind. 

But   to   retipBed^?<Gtll©<^^ points 
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raised  in  the  Sigurdrifa  Song,  in 
regard  to  the  virtue  of  Veraci^r. 

TruthfiUness  was  certainly  a 
German  characteristic  from  ancient 
times.  Tacitus  relates  that  the 
Germans  were  **  a  people  without 
guile  and  intriguing  artfulness," 
and  that  in  their  public  meetings, 
when  the  beaker  went  round,  they 
**let  out  the  secrets  of  their 
breasts 'amidst  openhearted  plea- 
sfiuitry."  (Germ,  xxii.)  The  picture 
of  Northern  life  in  the  Ice- 
landic text  is  not  quite  the  same  ; 
but  neither  is  there  utter  dissimi- 
larity. At  all  events,  Love  of 
Truth  had  a  special  representa- 
tive in  the  Nortnem  godaess  Var, 
or  Wara,  who  keeps  account 
of  the  oaths.  A  maiden-com- 
panion of  the  Queen  of  Heavens, 
she  watches  over  the  troth-plight 
of  lovers  and  of  those  that  are  to 
be  united  in  wedlock.  The  name 
of  Wara,  who  punishes  breaches 
of  promise,  is  usually  explained  as 
meaning  **  the  Warner,"  or  "  the 
Wary  One."  In  a  larger  sense, 
Wara  is  VerttaSy  or  WahrJ^eit.  I 
believe  this  point  can  be  made  out 
etymologicaUy. 

Of  Wara  it  is  said  in  the  Younger 
Edda : — "  She  is  wise,  and  searches 
out  everjrthing,  so  that  nothing 
remains  hidden  before  her.  Hence 
the  saying,  that  one  becomes 
'aware*  of  a  thing,  when  one 
learns  it."  *  In  the  grand  and 
charming  Lay  of  the  Fetching  of 
the  Hammer,  f  Wara  is  mentioned 
as  the  Goddess  of  Wedlock :  — 

Spoke    then    Thrym,    the    ruler    of 

Giants: 
'*  Bring  me  the  hammer,  my  bride  to 

hallow  ! 
Put  Miolnir  in  the  lap  of  the  maiden ! 
Wed  lis  together  by  the  hand  of  Var!" 

The  hammer-symbol  is  here 
tantamount  to  the  Indian  Sututica. 


Even  in  German  mediaeval  legends, 
God  is  still  spoken  of,  in  regard  to^ 
the  Virgin  Mary,  as  "  the  Smith 
from  the  Upper  Land,  who  threw 
the  hammer  mto  her  lap ;" — clearly 
an  echo  of  the  former  worship  of 
the  hammer-bearing  Thor,  or 
Thunar,  in  his  quality  as  a  conse- 
crator  of  marriage. 


Conjugal  Fidelity — ^the  sacred- 
nees  of  the  so-called  rinj^-oath — 
and  general  Purity  of  Life,  are 
virtues  impressed  in  the  High 
One's  Lay,  as  well  as  in  the  Eleven 
Commandments,  or  Counsels,  of  the 
Song  of  Sigurdrifa.  (No.  vm.) 

Odin  himself,  it  is  true,  confesses 
openly  to  having  committed  some 
faults  in  that  respect.  This  occur- 
red, for  instance,  when  he  had  to 
make  friends  with  the  giant-maid 
Gunnlod,  in  order,  through  her 
help — as  before  stated — ^to  get  and 
carry,  by  a  clever  device,  the 
ambrosian  drink  of  Poetry  from 
Suttung's  Hall  into  Asgard.  The 
tale  in  question  is  a  very  charming 
one.  Under  the  guise  of  a  snake, 
the  great  Qtqd  wriMled  himself 
into  the  Hall.  There  he  ingratiat- 
ed himself  with  Gunnlod,  the  fair 
guardian  of  the  poetic  potion, 
whose  **  whole  heart  and  ardent 
favour"  he  won.  Having  been 
allowed  by  her  freely  to  imbibe  the 
mead  Odhrorir,  he  suddenly  sailed 
away  with  this  booty,  as  an  eagle, 
to  Asgard.  Being  pursued  by  the 
Giant,  who  flew  after  him  in  his 
own  eagle-shirt,  Odin  squirted  out, 
from  behind,  a  small  part  of  the 
potion,  which  has  since  "  become 
the  bad  poets'  part."  The  ring- 
oath  which  the  God  had  sworn  to 
the  Titan  maid,  he  broke  by  his 
flight,  leaving  her  to  weep  and 
gneYe,     **Who  in  his  faitn  will 
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Et    tnuBt?"  [jpointedly   asks    the 

However,  tales  like  these  are  to 
be  understood,  even  within  the 
mythological  system  of  faith,  as  a 
mere  fi^uratiye  and  symbolic  fancy; 
eertaiiuy  not  as  a  moral  teaching. 
The  cono^t  of  making  the  ereat 
God  come  in  as  a  crawling  thing, 
but  fly  away  as  an  eagle,  after  he 
had  become  inspirited  both  by 
holr  loye  and  by  the  ennobling 
ambrosia  of  poetry,  is  a  beautifiu 
description  of  the  powers  of  the 
Skaldic  art.  The  code  of  every- 
day morality  must  not  be  applied 
to  such  a  myth. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  some  of  Odin's  sajdngs 
about  women  are  bad — ^very  bad 
— hopelessly  bad.  Though  it  is  a 
God  who  utters  them,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  repeat  them  here;  at 
least,  the  worst  ones.  They  are 
quite  at  variance  with  the  venera- 
tion for  wonumkind  which  other- 
wise characterised  the  heathen 
Teutonic  race. 

Tacitus  testifies  that  '^  something 
sacred  and  prophetic  "  did  attach 
to  women,  among  the  Germans. 
Women  were  consulted  on  im- 
portant public  occasions,  and  their 
counsels  often  acted  upon.  Men 
naturally  reserved  to  themselves 
the  final  decision  on  ques- 
tions for  which  they  miffht 
have  to  fight  and  to  die;  but 
they  did  not  disregard  female 
advice.  Amonff  a  gr^at  nimiber 
of  distinguished,  far-seeing  Ger- 
man women,  to  whom  the  highest 
respect  was  shewn,  the  E^nan 
writer  spedally  mentions  Aurinia 
and  y^eda.  The  latter  name 
evidently  means— like  the  Norse 
*'V€Ja" — a  prophetess.  Tacitus 
further  says  mat  the  Germans  are 
''ahnost  me  only  people  amonff 
the  bjirbarians  who  uve  in  wedlock 
with  one  wife  only,''  and  that  all 
their  marriage-customs  and  general 
habits  prove  that  ^^  woman  is  not 


held  to  remain  outside  the  world 
oi  thought,  and  the  struggles  of 
men."  To  earn  the  praise,  of 
women  by  their  bravery,  was  the 
highest  ambition  of  those  rude 
warriors,  whose  family  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  Boman 
testimony,  was  the  purest. 

In  later  times  we  read  that 
women  in  the  North  sometimes 
exercised  the  highest  functions  in 
public  worship.  We  find  them 
alluded  to,  in  the  sa^as,  as 
temple  priestesses.  In  Iceland, 
women  are  now  and  then  men- 
tioned as  holding  the  office  oigyHa 
or  hof-gydia — ^just  like  the  male 
head  of  the  family  did,  who  was  at 
once  sib-chieftain  and  performer  of 
sacred  rites.  Amin,  the  great  cos- 
mogonic  lay  of  the  Edda — explain- 
ing the  Piast  and  foretelling  the 
Future — is  uttered  by  a  prophetess. 
So  also,  in  the  Song  of  Groa's  Ee- 
awakening,  the  ^rth-Force,  re- 
presenting the  female  principle, 
utters  words  of  wisdom.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  the  Hyndla 
Lay,  in  which  Freia,  and  her 
Titenic  counterpart,  or  sister-com- 
panion, hold  a  dialogue. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  respect  for 
womankind,  the  Great  Talker — or^ 
the  Grey  Speaker,  as  the  Ruler  of 
the  Cloudy  Sky  was  also  called — 
lets  off  against  women  sundry  bad 
squibs.  He  does  not  scruple  to 
assert  that  ''  on  a  turning  wheel, 
women's  hearts  are  f  orm^ ;  wile 
in  their  breasts  is  laid." 

The  love  of  a  woman  who  falBehood 

harbouTi, 
Is  as  if  one  drove  on  slippery  ice, 
With  a  highmettled  horse,  two-year- 

old,  unbroken ; 
Or  sailed    with  helmless   ahip  on  a 

raging  sea; 
Or  as  if  the  halt  were  to  catch  reindeer 

in  the  thawing  fell. 

Odin,  who  deceived  Gunnlod^ 
was,  in  turn,  deceived  by  Billung'a 
lass.  Of  this  he  gives  a  most 
lan^ntable     apcQunt,  ^beginmng- 
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aententioualj  with  the  remark 
above  quoted,  that  ''no  greater 
grief  can  befall  a  man  than  the 
torturing  grief  of  love." 

That  I  saw  when  in  the  reeds  I  sat. 

Awaiting  my  sweet  love. 

Heart  and  soul  that  dear  maid  was  to 

me  ; — 
But  still,  I  did  not  possess  her. 

In  six  more  verses,  Odin  details 
the  whole  miserable  story  of  his 
disappointment,  which  ends  some- 
what in  the  Quixotic  manner. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
fifi^ure  of  the  Zeus  of  the  Germanic 
Olympus  also  arose  out  of  a  worship 
of  the  elementary  forces  of  Nature, 
and  that  the  explanation  given  by 
the  Science  of  Comparativelteligion 
for  the  various  amours  of  the 
classic  deities,  holds  equally  good 
{or  the  creed  of  the  Teutons. 
These  quasi-Quixotic  or  Boccaccian 
tales,  which  stand  like  boidders  of 
the  older  mythological  formation 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  Moral 
Code  of  the  Edda,  must  therefore 
be  sorted  out  from  the  Eides  of 
Life,  if  we  would  do  justice  to  the 
ethic  standard  the  Northmen  had 
reached  in  course  of  time.  In 
dogma,  as  well  as  in  ethics,  the 
Teutonic  religion  presents  as  little 
an  immutable  fixity  of  features  as 
any  other  creed — ^from  the  Vedic 
religion  down  to  the  various  Church 
systems  of  our  time. 

In  his  reflections  upon  the  ten- 
der sex,  Odin  indignantly  speaks 
of — 

A  wicked  woman's  words, 
That  mortaUy  wounded  a  thane. 
Her  false  tongue  caused  his  death — 
And  not  his  ^lilt. 

*  Oh  her  part,  the  re-awakened 
Walkyrian  prophetess  gives  to 
Sigurd  some  warnings  about  ''per- 
nicious women  that  on  the  way- 
ciide  sit,  and  swords  and  valour 
deaden."  She  further  counsels 
him: — "Although  thou  see  fair 
.women  on  the  benches  sitting,  let 


not  their  beauty  have  power  over 
thy  sleep ! '' 

It  is  but  right  to  add  here  that 
Odin — who  is  as  contradictory  to 
himself,  in  his  Proverbs,  as  his 
Solomonic  double— mitigates  his 
own  bill  of  indictment  against 
women  by  a  similar  out-spokenness 
against  men :— * 

Openly  Til  speak ;  for  both  sexes  I 

know  : 
Unstable  toward  women  are  the  minds 

of  men. 
Most  fairly  we    speak,    when    most 

falsely  we  think — 
The  wariest  have  thus  been  deceived. 

This  sentiment,  men,  of  course, 
equally  repudiate  with  the  utmost 
indignation. 

XI. 

Besides  preaching  private  vir- 
tues, Uie  Edda  contains  some 
public-spirited  utterances  referring 
to  Civic  Duty.  It  also  dwells  on 
the  good  effect  which  the  contact 
with  other  men  has  on  the  forma- 
tion of  opinion  and  on  the  growth 
of  popular  eloquence. 

It  IS  in  the  Icelandic  ton^e,  we 
must  remember,  that  the  Eada  was 
written.  That  land  of  snow  and 
fire,  in  the  antarctic  circle,  towards 
which  the  exiles  from  the  Nor- 
weman  Harald  Fairhair^s  tyranny 
had  set  sail,  possessed  Bepublican 
institutions,  from  the  ninui  to  the 
thirteenth  century — a  period  which 
is  at  the  same  time  the  period  of 
Iceland's  independence  and  free- 
dom, and  of  the  most  flourishing 
development  of  her  literature.  To 
attend  to  public  affairs,  was  in  that 
northern  commonwealth  every 
freeman's  duty. 

Bepublican  simplici1gr»  with  a 
proper  respectable  bearmg  in  out- 
wara  appearance,  is  inculcated,  in 
the  Edda,  as  a  means  of  fostering 
public  spirit.  For  snlendid  gar- 
ments— says  the  Hava-m^il — ^he 
should  not  care,  who  ridee  to  the 
Thing ;  that  is,  jto   the  Ckmeral 
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AssOTibly,  or  People's  Parliameiit. 
Of  his  shoes  and  Dreechee  he  need 
not  be  ashamed,  if  only  be  puts  in 
a  deanly  appearance ;  nor  should 
he  stay  at  home  if  his  stalHon  is  a 
poor  one.  His  chief  concern  must 
Be,  to  take  jpart  in  the  meeting. 
An  admonition  is  added,  that  a 
man  should  not  yield  to  the  allure- 
ments of  an '  *  endiantresa, "  lest  she 
mi^ht  make  him  forget  his  political 
duties  and  render  hiTn  careless  of 
the  speeches  made  in  Parliament 
by  the  People's  rulers  (Things  rU 
2%iodans  mdU): — 

I  counsel  thee,  Lodfafnir,  to  listen  to 

this  lesson. 
Thou  wilt  profit  if  thou  f ollowst  it ! 
In  an  endbantress'  embrace  do  thou 

not  sleep, 
So  that  in  her  arms  she  hold  thee. 

Bhe  so  will  enthral    thee  that  thou 

dost  not  remember 
The    Thing    and     the     head-men's 

speeches ; 
From  the  meed  thou  wilt  fly,  and  from 

the  joys  of  men — 
In  grief  thou  wilt  go  to  thy  couclu 

The  enthusiasm  created  at  public 
meetings,  and  the  growth  of 
eloquence  fostered  there,  are  thus 
described : — 

Brand  bilms  from  brand  till  it  be 

burnt  out ; 
f^e  from  fire  is  quickened. 
Men,  through  men,  gain  their  power 

of  speech. 
When  lonely,  their  shyness  is  waxing. 

At  a  hoary  speaker  sneer  thou  never ; 
Often  the  words  of  the  aged  are  wise. 
Thoughtful  counsel  often  comes 
From  a  shrivelled  skin  that  is  covered 
with  scars. 

Together  with  the  performance 
of  Civic  Duty,  Industriousness  is 
repeatedly  urged*  The  Edda  does 
not  countenance  the  idea  that  we 
should  take  no  thought  for  our 
bodily  wants.  On  tiae  contrary, 
it  teaches  the  Duiy  of  Labour ;  but 
it  adds  that,  with  diligence  in 
work,  a  corresponding  enjoyment 


of  its  f niits  should  go    hand  in 
hand. 

Earlv  xising  is  impressed  upon 
him  wno  has  few  workers;  so 
that  labour  be  properly  <^ne. 
**  'Tis  not  me^t  to  sleep  away 
the  mom;  half  of  the  wealth 
is  won  by  quickness."  In  the 
more  cruelly  martial  strain  of 
a  warlike  adventurer,  or  belli- 
cose bummer,  whose  working  tool 
is  his  sword,  another  verse  says : — 

Early  must  rise  who  means  to  get 
Another  man's  head  or  house-goods. 
Seldom  prey  is  caught  by  a  sluggish 

wolf. 
Or  victory  won  by  a  drowsy  man. 

In  regard  to  industry,  we  are 
treated  to  some  Eules  of  Life  which 
one  would  scarcely  look  for  from 
the  hps  of  a  God.  Odin  actually 
condescends  to  giving  advice  on 
matters  of  hamucraft  and  trade* 
He  warns  men  not  to  follow  the 
trade  of  a  shoe-maker,  or  a  shaft- 
maker  !     He  wittily  observes :— r 

I  counsel  thee,   Lodfafnir,  to  listen  to 

this  lesson. 
Thou  wilt  profit  if  thou  follow'st  it ! 
Make  no  shoes  for  another  ;  nor  be  a 

shaft-maker — 
Unless  it  be  for  thyself  ! 
For  a  shoe,  if  ill-xnade,  or  a  shaft,  if 

crooked. 
Every  evil  will  be  called  down  on  thy 

head. 

This    counsel,    I    reckon,    was 

given  with  a  view  of  stimulating 
ome-industry :  a  very  necessarv 
accomplishment  in  Iceland,  with 
its  few  settlements  standing  wide 
apart;  where,  consequently,  each 
family  had,  and  in  a  great  measure 
still  has,  to  tailor  and  to  tinker  a 
good  deal,  and  to  be  able  to  turn 
out  the  chief  necessaries  in  the 
way  of  clothing  and  accoutrements. 
For  a  warrior,  a  good  shoe  in  so 
stony  and  pathless  a  country  as 
Iceland  or  Norway,  and  a  good 
spear-shaft,  were  two  chief  wants. 
So,  after  aU,  the  Odinic  quib  has 
perhaps  some  useful  meaning. 
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Man  should  work,  but  also  en- 

i*oy — ^this  is  the  teaching  of  the 
teutonic  Scripture,  ifiserliness 
is  cond^nned.  Of  the  property 
gained  by  your  zeal,  you  ought 
not  to  meanly  stint  yourself.  In- 
heritance frequently  goes  astray: 
**for  the  hated  oft  is  saved  what 
for  the  dear  was  destined." 

To  live  courageously,  and  to 
be  open-handed,  is  declared  to 
be  the  best  way  of  warding  off 
sorrow.  '*The  timid  tremble 
at  everything;  the  niggardly 
neither  know  how  to  live,  nor  how 
tp  let  live."  But  though  earning 
is  desirable,  mere  wesdth  should 
not  be  worshipped.  **  He  who 
knows  little,  Imows  least  of  all 
that  rfches  are  often  deceptive. 
One  man  is  rich;  another  poor. 
Let  poverty  never  be  sneered  at!" 
Aj9iuence  sometimes  vanishes  in 
the  twinkle  of  an  eye :  **  of  friends 
it  is  the  falsest." 

Generous  liberality  is  recom- 
mended. The  poor  should  never 
be  thrust  from  the  gate;  nor 
the  wretched  wayfarer  spoken  to 
in  harsh  words.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  '*  open  the  bolt  (to  shew 
full  hospitality)  to  all ;  but  a  mite 
thou  shouldst  hand,  at  least — lest 
this  race  call  down  every  ill  on  thy 
limbs." 

In  the  midst  of  the  exhortations 
to  kindness  and  liberality,  there  is 
a  bit  of  clothes*  philosophy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  German  saying : 
^'  ILUider  machen  Leute*^ : — 

My  garments  in  a  forest  I  gave  away 

To  two  men  of  the  wood. 

Heroes    they    thought    themselves, 

when  the  cloaks  thev  got. 
To  be  laiighed  at,  is  the  lot  of  the 

naked. 

xn. 

Some  of  the  meixims  of  the  Edda 
appear  to  be  at  variance  with  what 
we  know  of  the  doughty  character 
of  the  Northmen.  It  is  as  if  a 
moralist  had  set  himself  the  task 


of  reforming  the  ^exaggeration  <^ 
their  fighting  temper,  at  the  risk 
of  talkmg  a^inst  their  martial 
grain,  or  fallmg  himself  into  an 
undesirable  and  weakly  extreme^ 
of  softness. 

The  Eddie  sage  seems  at  his 
worst,  when,  in  ^lomonic  fashion, 
he  remarks  that — **  it  is  better  to- 
live,  even  to  live  in  want ;  a  living 
man  can  always  get  a  cow."  But 
the  context  shews  that  he  only 
wishes  to  console  the  despairing 
poor,  to  cheer  them  on  in  the 
struggle  for  life — ^not  to  counsel  a 
cowardly  attachment  to  life;  for 
in  the  same  verse  he  says,  by  way 
of  illustration : — "  I  saw  fire  sear 
the  rich  man's  wealth ;  and  Death 
stood  before  his  door." 

What  follows,  appears  to  come 
nearer  a  selfish  estimation  of  ^e 
value  of  Hfe.  But  even  then  a 
closer  inspection  proves  that 
bravery  is  not  under-rated,  but 
that  the  object  of  the  moralist 
rather  is,  to  counteract  all  feeling 
of  despair  among  suffering  and 
partly  disabled  men.     He  sings: — 

The  halt  may  ride,  the  one-handed 

drive  cattle, 
The  deaf  find  strength  yet  to  fight. 
To  be  blind  is  better  than  b^  bmut  on 

the  pyre  : 
No  one  gets  good  from  a  corpse. 

Otherwise,  thou^  the  Eddie 
Lays  of  Gk>ds  and  Heroes  are  f  uU 
of  the  clangour  of  arms,  the  pro- 
verbial philosophy  in  the  Hava-m£l 
alludes  out  in  passing  to  the  virtue 
of  valour.  Most  probably,  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  inscribe 
the  usefulness  of  the  fighting 
quality  too  prominently  into  the 
ethic  code  of  a  Teutonic  race. 
Almost  the  only  explicit  sentence  is 
the  following : — 
The  cowardly  man  means  to  live  for 

ever, 
If  from  warfare  he  keeps  away. 
Yet  old  age  will  not  win  him  peace. 
Although  the  spetuiB  may  spare  ^i"i- 

This  is  in  accordance  wiJh  the 
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<iont6mpt  felt  for  those  who  died  a 
"straw-death,"  aa  it  waa  called; 
instead  of  falling  in  battle.  In  the 
Xaj  of  Sigurdnfa,  this  counsel  is 
laid  down:— 

Forthe  seventh  I  rede  thee  :  If  thou 

hast  aqnamel 
With  a  doughty  and  daring  man  ; 
Tib  better  to  fight  than  to  perish  in 

fire 
Within  thy  honse  and  HalL 

This  teaching  comes  very 
TOoperly  from  a  Virrin  of  Battle. 
The  custom  of  blood-feuds  being 
uniyersal,  the  demi-Ooddess  tells 
Sigurd— "never  tobelieyetheword 
of  a  foe's  kinsman,  whose  brother 
thou  hast  slain,  or  whose  father 
tiiou  hast  felled."  For^'' there 
lurks  a  wolf  in  a  son  not  yet  of  age, 
though  with  gold  ti^ou  triest  to 
appease  him."  Again  :—**  Strife 
and  Hatred  never  sleep;  nor  is 
injury  ever  forgotten."  These 
principles  and  sayings  mark  a 
social  condition  full  of  personal 
dangers,  when — as  another  verse 
has  it — **  under  every  doak  I  look 
ior  a  fist."  So  also,  men  are  ad- 
monished : — 

Do    not  ffo,  in  the  open,    a   foot's 

length  from  your  arms  ! 
J^one  knows  on  the  way  when  he  may 

need  his  spear. 

All  the  more  whcdesome  is  the 
•couAsel  ffiven  to  every  man  that 
he  should  use  whatever  power  he 
has  with  moderation  and  dis- 
creetly; for — "when  among  the 
bold  he  st^s,  no  one  single-handed 
is  doughtiest."  The  strongly 
marked  individuality  of  theNoiih- 
jsian,  easily  verging  upon  over- 
bearing and  self-willed  behaviour, 
stood  much  in  need  of  this  re- 
minder. 

xni. 

The  modest  appreciation  of  the 
Limits  of  Human  TTnderstandinff, 
aad  the  true  I^ilosophy  of  life, 
iorm  the  subject  of  several  charac- 


teristic verses  of  the  Edda.    We 
are  told  that — 

LitiUa  tamda ; 
lAtiUa  stteva — 
ZiUl  &ru  g$dd  gumm. 
Thoi  Mir  mmn 
UrddiHtjafmpakir ; 
Mdlf  er  M  hvar, 

Chiriously  enough,  as  if  to  puz4e 
the  reader's  intellect,  this  verse 
itself  is  somewhat  difficult  to  con- 
strue and  to  understand.  I  be- 
lieve the  following  to  be  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  correct 
translation : — 

Little,  as  of  sand-grains  ; 
Little,  as  of  sea-frotii — 
Little  are  the  minds  of  men. 
Unequal  is  the  wisdom  of  men  ; 
Everywhere  the  world  is  by  halves. 

The  Edda  is,  however,  far  from 
discountenancing,  in  a  pietistio 
manner,  the  cidtivation  of  tiie 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  it  as- 
knowledges  that — ''  of  those  meft 
the  lives  are  fairest,  who  know 
much  well."  At  the  same  time,  it 
^ves  precepts  o^  moderation  even 
in  wisdom;  that  is  to  say,  it  re* 
jects  that  sad,  unpleasurabie  sort 
of  seriousness  which  would  fain 
pass  for  superior  wisdom.  Some 
of  these  verses  come  starangely 
dose  to  a  well-known  passage  ia 
Ecdesiastes  (vii.  16,  17).  nus 
the  Edda  teaches  : — 

Moderately  wise,  Man  should  be, 
But  never  over- wise  ; 
For  a  wise  man's  heart  is  seldom  gkd; 
If  he  is  too  wise  who  owns  it 

Moderately  wise,  Man  should  be, 

But  never  over- wise. 

Of  his  Fate  let  no  one  beforehand 

know ; 
So  his  mind  will  be  freest  from  core. 

In  another  passage,  men  are 
exhorted  to  **  keep  a  gladsome  and 
even  temper  down  to  the  day  of 
their  death." 

There  are,  here  and  there,  note- 
worthy points  of  contact  between 
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utterances  of  the  Hdya-mdl  On  the 
one  hand,  and  some  sayings  in 
Eodesiastesy  Jesus  Sirach,  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  on  the  other. 
Similar  points  of  contact  in  the 
moral  doctrines  of  various  nations 
are  reasonably  held  to  be  the  out- 
come either  of  an  independent 
evolution  of  human  thought,  which 
on  difEerent  points  of  the  globe 
arrived  at  about  the  same  result ; 
or  the  coincidence  is  assumed  to  be 
a  proof  of  a  common  race  origin  in 
p;rev  antiquity.  But  as  the  verses 
in  Ecdesiastes  are  so  very  much 
like  iho3e  in  the  Hdva-miil,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  Eddie 
maxim  is  one  of  those  later  inter- 
polations which  I  have  before 
mentioned. 

Here  it  may  be  useful  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes 
had,  in  all  probability,  not  Solomon 
for  its  author,  but  was  written 
about  600  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  at  the  time  of  the  exile  of  the 
Jews  and  of  the  Persian  dominion 
over  them.  The  questionable 
morality  of  verses  16  and  17 
in    chapter    vii.    has    been    ex- 

Slained  from  this  suffering  and 
lerefore  somewhat  degenerate 
oondition  of  the  downtrodden 
Hebrews.*  Still,  it  may  just  be 
that  the  Jews,  during  their  exile, 
found  and  adopted,  but  somewhat 
altered  for  the  worse,  an  origmally 
purer  Persian  doctrine,  of  which  a 
striking  trace  has  been  preserved, 
amon^  the  Aryan  race  of  the 
Scandinavian  North,  in  the  above 
quoted  passages  of  the  Hdva-m^. 
This  would,  of  course,  lead  us  to 
suppose  a  rather  early  working 
out  of  some  kind  of  ethic  rules 
among  the  Aryan  stock  of  Central 


Asia,  before  it  branched  off  to- 
wards  the  East  and  the  West. 

The  latter  hypothesis  I,  for  my 
part,  by  no  means  look  upon  as  an 
impossible  or  unlikely  one.  The 
myidiologioal  systems  of  widely 
separated  nations,  as  well  as  their 
languages,  have  been  traced  to  a 
common  root.  So  also  the  begin- 
nings of  their  ethic  views  may  be 
fathered,*  in  many  cases,  upon  a 
common  origin. 

XIV. 

The  unsteadiness  and  variable 
nature  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
untrustworthiness  of  the  outside  of 
things,  are  exemplified  by  a  re- 
markable number  of  Eddie  saws» 

**  Man^  are  .  the  weather's- 
changes  m  five  days ; — ^how  numy 
more  in  a  month  !  "  Differrait 
are  things  and  persons  from  what 
they  seem.  A  one  night's  ice ;  it 
coiled  snake;  a  bears  caresses; 
a  King's  offiBpring;  a  fiattering 
fortune-teller;  a  man  lying  van- 
quished on  ihe  ground;  a  clear 
sKy ;  a  smiling  lord ;  an  early- 
sown  field ;  a  precocious  child ;  an 
over-swift  horse  (apt  to  break  hi» 
leg) ;  and  a  great  many  other  de- 
ceptive appearances,  must  not  be 
trusted. 

At  night,  the  day  may  be  praLsed  ; 
A  woman  after  she  b  burnt  (cremated); 
A  sword  when  it  has  been  proved  ; 
A  maid  after  she  is  married  ; 
Ice  after  it  has  been  crossed ; 
Ale  after  it  is  drank. 

A  further  prudential  saying,, 
connected  with  the  true  philosophy 
of  life,  sneaks  of  the  unwisdom  ot 
a  man  wno,  in  presence  of  calami- 
ties, spends  all  power  of  resistance- 


*  BoolesiasteB  vii  15  :  All  things  have  I  seen  in  the  days  of  my  vanity  :  there  is 
ajmtmanthatperishethin  his  rigJUemienetit  and  there  ii  a  miehed  man  thatprth 
longeth  his  life  in  his  wickedness,  16.  Be  not  righteous  over  much  :  neither  make 
thyself  over  wise :  why  shooldest  thou  destroy  thyself  ?  17.  Be  not  over  mudk 
wicked,  neither  be  thou  foolish  :  why  shouldest  thou  die  before  thy  time  ? 
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in   enervating    nocturnal  cogita- 
tion:— 

An  unwise  man  liee  all  night  awake. 
Tossing  about  in  restless  thoughts. 
Wretched  he  is  when  the  morning 

breaks  ; 
Then  wailing  begins  once  more. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
energetic  indiyidualism  of  the 
Teutons  reconciled  itself  to  a  fatal- 
istic creed,  which  however  did  not 
hinder  them  from  living  a  life  of 
tumultuous  action.  '' kil  is  laid 
down  beforehand"  (lagi  $r  alt 
fyrir),  says  Sigurd  undaunted, 
when  he  consults  the  seer  Qripir  as 
to  the  struggles  which  await  him. 
And  in  leaving  Gbipir,  the  bold 
warrior  again  exclaims : — "  Fare- 
well !  Fate  cannot  be  withstood ! " 
The  inevitable  concatenation  of 
events  strongly  struck  our  fore- 
fathers* fancy.  Yet  their  ever 
active  will  did  not  suffer  from  this 
belief— even  as  men  now-a-days 
repeat  doctrines  of  predestination, 
without  forgetting  to  fight  against 
dangers  that  approach  uiem. 

When  Life's  struggles  are  over, 
a  respectful  treatment — the  Edda 
says — is  to  be  given  to  the  human 
remains.  This  is  the  Ninth  Com- 
mandment of  the  re- awakened 
Walkyrian  Maid : — 

For  the  ninth  I  tell  thee  :  Take  care 

of  the  Dead, 
Wherever  thou  findest  them  in  the 

field— 
Whether  Bickness  felled  them,  or  the 

foundering  ship, 
Or  whether  a  sword  had  smitten  them. 

Let    a    mound    be    raised    to    their 

memory  : 
Their  heads  and    hands  be  washed 

first! 
Combed  and  dried  they  shidl  come  to 

the  coffin. 
Then  do  thou  pray  for  their  happy 

sleep  ! 


By  the  Law  of  Odin — that  is, 
of  the  semi-mythic,  semi-historical 
chieftain  of  that  name,  who  came 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
through  Germany,  to  Sweden — ^it 
was  ordained  &at  ''the  dead 
should  be  burnt,"  and  that  ''for 
illustrious  men  a  mound  should 
be  raised  as  a  token  of  remem- 
brance." Odin's  Law  further 
provided  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
stone-fence  round  the  grave.  Fire- 
burial  was  the  universal  practice 
among  the  various  Teutonic  tribes. 
In  Germany  it  was  kept  up  among 
the  Thuringians  and  Saxons,  down 
to  the  seventh  and  eighth  century. 
I  have  shewn  elsewhere  *  that  the 
reference  to  a  "coffin,"  in  the 
Ninth  Commandment  of  Sigurd- 
rifa,  may  be  a  later  interiK>lation; 
betraying  a  Ohristian  origin.  But 
the  general  injunction  to  take  care 
of  the  Dead,  and  to  respect  their 
memory,  is  undoubtedly  of  most 
ancient  date,  and  gives  proof  of 
some  delicacy  of  feeling  among 
the  heathen  Teutons,  even  as 
among  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic 
age. 

On  this  subject  of  honour  to  the 
Dead«  Tacitus  has  the  follow- 
ing, with  regard  to  the  Oerman 
custom: — 

"  There  is  no  ambitious  show  in 
their  funerals.  The  only  distinc- 
tion to  be  observed  is,  that  the 
bodies  of  their  leading  men  are 
burnt  with  a  certain  kind  of  wood. 
They  cover  the  pile  neither  with 
garments,  nor  with  incense ;  only 
the  weapons,  sometimes  the  horse, 
are  added  to  the  pyre.  The 
funeral  place  is  marked  by  a  knoll 
of  turf:  they  reject  the  honour  of 
laboriously  constructed  heavy 
monuments,  as  if  it  were  a  burden 
upon    the    dead.      Laments   and 


*  ^'Fire-Barial   among  oar  Germanic  Forefathers  :  a  Record  of  the  Poetry  and 
HiAtocy  of  Teutonic  Cremation.**    By  Karl  Blind.    London  :  LongBtms  and  Oo.r 

1875.  -■.-^^--.  .^^ 
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tears  they  soon  give  up ;  but  mei 
and  sorrow  lasit  long  with  mem 
(dolorem  et  trUtitiam  tarde  ponunt). 
For  women  it  is  meet  to  utter 
wails;  for  men,  to  keep  up  re- 
membrance." 

XV. 

In  the  Hdva-m^,  from  which  the 
above  Bules  of  Life  are  mainly 
drawn,  Odin's  Runic  Sonp  is  in- 
cluded, which  ends  with  these 
significant  words : — 

Now  are  sung  the  High  One's  Songs 
In  the  High  One's  Hall— 
To  the  sons  of  men  all  useful ; 
But  useless  to  the  Giant-bom. 

Hail  to  him,  who  has  suns  them  .' 
Hail  to  him,  who  kaows  &em  ! 
Long  lives,  who  has  learnt  them. 
Hail  to  all  that  hear  them  ! 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  re- 
strietion  of  the  Ethic  Code  for  the 
use  of  the  sons  of  men — to  the 
exclusion  of  the  ofiispring  of  the 
Jotun,  or  GKants — ^the  idea  is  laid 
down  that  the  representatives  of  the 
primeval  forces  of  Nature  cannot 
be  bound  to  a  moral  law — ^that  in 
Mankind  alone  an  ethic  principle 
can  be  upheld. 

If,  now,  we  take  a  survey  over 
the  whole  of  the  Eddie  maxims, 
we  are,  first  and  foremost,  struck 
by  the  fact  of  an  utter  absence  of 
religious  fanaticism  as  against  non- 
believers  in  the  Asa  faith.  Not  a 
single  passage  curses  any  heretic. 
The  GK>ds  keep  in  the  background ; 
no  priest  appears  with  a  maledic- 
tion. A  second  remarkable  point 
is,  that  the  moral  injunctions  are 
preached  without  scarcely  any  al- 
lusion to  rewards  or  punishments. 
The  only  vague  mention  of  this 
kind  occurs  in  a  probably  spurious 


passage  of  the  Yoluspa,  and  in  the 
Bigurarifa  Lay,  where  Truthful- 
ness is  held  in  such  high  esteem 
that  it  is  said  : — **  Mainswearing 
is  followed  by  cruel  fetters;  ac- 
cursed is  the  breaker  of  oatns."  If 
it  were  not  that  Odin  is  distantly 
supposed  to  speak  in  the  High 
One  s  Lay,  we  should  not  even  see 
a  trace,  in  these  moral  saws,  of 
the  Germanic  Olympus.  80  far  as 
ethics  are  preached,  they  are 
preached  on  tne  ground  of  simple 
Kight  and  Duty,  without  any 
theolofidcal  admixture 

In  me  Landndma-bok,  or  Bo<^ 
of  Colonisation,  of  Ari  Thorgilseon 
(generally  called  Ari  Frodi,  or  the 
l^amed)  we  read    that  Thorkd 
Mani,  an  Icelandic  heathen,  had 
*'  led-  as  virtuous  a  life  as  the  beet 
Christian.''      Ari  himself  was    a 
Christian.    His  testimony  is,  there- 
fore, of  importance.     Taking  all 
in  all,  the  impression  we*get  from 
these  indications  of  a  system  of 
Teutonic  morality — so  far  as  the 
written  records  that  have  fortu- 
nately survived  the  wreck  of  time 
and  the  destructive  hand  of  bigotry, 
allow  us  to  draw  a  conclusion — ^is 
certainly  not  an  unfavourable  one. 
A  spirit  of  nobler  humanity  is  seen 
struggling,  in  the  Eddie  precepts, 
against  the  more  lawless  passicas 
of  mankind.     No  impartial  critid 
will  refuse  to  acknowledm  that,  if 
longer  time  had  been  aUowed  for 
matiiring   the    sound    germs   of 
morality  contained  in  that  teach- 
ing, an  ethic  view  and  a  philosophy 
of  life  might  gradually  have  been 
evolved  from  mem,  not  imlike  the 
corresponding  systems  of  the  sages 
among  the  more  cultured  nations 
of  clasisic  antiquity. 
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NOTES    AND    BEMINISCENOES. 
By  the  late  W.  H.  Haebison. 


COLERIDGE. 

The  first  man  of  any  note  in  litera- 
ture whom  I  erer  saw  was  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  He  was  giving 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Belles 
Liettres  in  a  large  room  on  the 
first  floor  of  a  sixth-rate  tavern  at 
the  end  of  a  blind  alley  on  the 
light  hand  side  of  Fetter  Lane, 
not  far  from  Fleet  Street.  The 
admission  fee  was  five  shillings, 
and  I,  a  boy  of  some  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  was  taken  by  an  uncle. 
I  was  struck  by  his  wonderful 
forehead — full  of  power.  He  be- 
«^an  with  a  few  short  sentences, 
but  when  he  warmed  to  his  sub- 
ject his  eloquence  was  almost 
overpowering  in  its  volume  and 
brilliancy.  I  well  remember  his 
remarking  of  one  of  the  Ghreek 
poets,  with  reference  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  language,  that  it  was 
*'  such  as  a  lamenting  mother  in  a 
oottaffe  might  be  supposed  to  have 
used.^'  In  classifying  the  various 
kinds  of  readers,  he  said  some 
were  like  jelly  bags — they  let  pass 
away  all  that  is  pure  and  good, 
and  retained  only  what  is  impure 
and  refuse.  Another  dass  he 
typified  by  a  sponge ;  these  were 
they  whose  minds  sucked  all  up, 
and  gave  it  back  again,  only  a 
little  dirtier.  Others,  again,  he 
likened  to  an  hour-glass,  and 
their  reading  to  the  sand  which 
Tons  in  and  runs  out,  and  leaves 
no  trace  behind.  I  forget  the 
fourth  class,  but  the  fifth  and  last 


he  compared  to  the  slaves  in  the 
Gblconda  mines,  who  retained  the 
gold  and  the  gem,  and  cast  aside 
the  dirt  and  the  dross. 

Among  the  auditors  in  that 
low  tavern  there  were  Daw,  the 
painter,  who  afterwards  went  to 
Bussia,  and  William  Godwin,  the 
author  of  ''  St.  Leon  "  and  '*  Caleb 
Williams  "—one,  I  forget  which, 
of  them  had  a  hooked  nose,  and 
though  it  was  Christmas,  wore 
nankeen  pantaloons.  There  was 
also  Edward  Erasmus  Phillips, 
who  was  clerk  to  Eickman,  secre- 
tary to  the  Speaker,  to  which  office 
he  succeeded,  and  served  Abbott 
(afterwards  Lord  Colchester),  and 
Manners  Sutton,  son  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  afterwards  Lord  Can- 
terbury. Phillips  took  his  B.A. 
degree  at  Oxford  at  eighteen,  and 
his  M.A.  before  he  was  twenty- 
one.  He  associated  very  much 
with  the  Lake  school  of  poets,  and 
used  to  say  that  Coleridge  was 
wont  to  talk  long  and  eloquently 
in  society,  but  if  he  was  inter- 
rupted, or,  as  he  thought,  not 
sufficiently  attended  to,  he  would 
go  into  a  comer  and  turn  his  back 
to  the  company.  Phillips  told  me 
that  before  Coleridge  parted  from 
his  wife,  he  took  her  round  to  his 
most  intimate  friends,  and  bearing 
the  highest  testimonv  to  her  vir- 
tues as  a  wife  and  a  woman, 
explained  that  there  was  between 
them  a  want  of  sympathy  which 
rendered  it  impossible  that  they 
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could  live  liappily  together.  I 
heard  Coleridge  lecture  the  same 
winter  at  the  Surrey  Institution, 
formerly  the  Leverean  Museum, 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  where  there  was  a  very 
pretfy  theatre  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. I  remember  that  he  came 
on  the  stage  eatine  an  ap^e ;  and 
appeared  a  little  hazy.  He  how- 
ever quickly  recovered  himself. 

WILLIAM  ETTY,  RA. 

When  I  first  knew  Etty  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
for  whom  he  painted  the  draperies 
of  the  portraits  of  George  III.  and 
his  Queen,  which  it  was  the  custom, 
in  those  days,  to  send  to  foreign 
Courts.  He  then  had  rooms  in 
Hoorfields,  by  Finsbury  Square, 
where  many  a  time  I  have  supped 
sumptuously  on  a  threepenny  loaf 
and  a  pint  of  porter.  He  thence 
removed  to  apartments  in  Bridge 
Street,  Blacariars,  where  I  well 
remember  seeing  a  picture  in  the 
foreground  of  which  was  one  of 
his  landladies  (they  were  two 
pretty  milliners),  while  behind  a 
tree  in  the  back  of  the  picture 
was  a  figure  marvellously  resem- 
bling the  painter,  whose  physiog- 
nomy was  very  striking. 

He  afterwards  removed  to  Buck- 
ingham Street,  in  the  Strand, 
where  I  often  visited  him,  and 
where,  I  believe,  he  died.  I 
remember  once  calling  when  he 
was  painting  the  head  of  a  boy, 
who  was  perched  up  on  a  box  by 
his  easel.  I  observed  that  when 
with  one  stroke  of  his  brush  he 
laid  colour  on  the  cheek,  the  eyes 
lit  up  as  it  were.  I  remarked  this 
to  Etty,  who  said  **  Ay,  yes — the 
same  efPect  is  produced  by  rouge 
on  the  cheek  of  a  pale  woman." 
He  had  two  little  boys  once  as 
models,  in  their  ordinary  dress,, 
who  became  very  fidgety  from 
time  to  tinie  ;  and  on  each  occasion 


Etty    went    to   a    recess    in    hia 
painting  room«  drew  forth  a  bun, 
from  a  ba^  which  he  had  provided, 
and  breakmg  it  in  two,  poked  a 
half  into  the  mouth  of  eacn,  as  if 
he  were  feeding  a  monkev.     Etty 
was  in  the  habit  of  ''  looldn^  me 
up,"  as  he  called  it,  when  a  lon^ 
interval  had  elapsed  since  we  had 
met.      On  one  occasion  I  aaked 
him  to  come  down  and  dine  with 
me,  which  he  did  long  past  the 
hour  fixed.    He  accounted  for  the 
delay    by    saying   that    he    had 
reached    the    house    some    time 
before,  but  that  he  was  tempted 
to  stroll  up  a  rural  lane  opposite, 
where   he    saw  the    sun  shining 
through  the  leaves  of  some  elms 
on  the    backs  of  some  score  of 
sheep,  and  he  could  not  get  away 
from    the    picture.     On    another 
occasion,  he  dined  at  our  house, 
meeting     Mr.     Kuskin,    then    a 
very  young  man,  David  Eoberts, 
Brockedon,  and  one  or  two  other 
men    of    note.      David  had  just 
come  back  from  his  Egyptian  tour, 
and,  the  conversation  turning  on 
Mahommedanism»    Eoberts,   who, 
though  he  took  very  readily  the^ 
polish  of  the  society  to  which  hia 
great    talents    had    raised    him, 
would  occasionally  grow  emphatic, 
said,    **  My  opinion  is    that  that 
Mahomet  was  a  gallows  rascal.   If 
for  nothing  else,  I  hate  him  for 
covering  up  the  women — and  you^ 
Etty"  (the  great  flesh  painter  of 
the  day),  '*  wouldn't  like  him  for 
that."      In    the    course    of    the 
evening    Etty    disappeared,    but 
returning  in  about  an  hour  ac- 
counted to  me  for  his  absence  by 
saying  he  had  **  gone  up  that  lane- 
again."    Could  he  have  expected 
to  find  the  picture  still  there  of  the 
sunlight  and  the  leaves  and  the 
sheep  ?    In  person,  he  was  below 
the  middle  height,   rather  stout, 
with  a  large  head  for  his  size,  and 
was  marked  with  the  small<»pox. 
Mr.  Beckford,  of  Fonthill,  tola  me 
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he  thought  Etfy  the  finest  colourist 
of  his  dsLj,  He  was  remarkably 
luQd  and  amiable  in  his  manners, 
constant  in  his  friendships,  and 
his  mind  was  thoroughly  embued 
with  classic  literature  as  derived 
from  translation.  He  was,  for 
years,  a  regular  attendant  at  eyen* 
aong  in  Westminster  Abbey.  I 
should  have  added  to  the  anecdote 
of  the  divided  bun,  that  when  Ihe 
need  of  a  pocket-handkerchief 
became  apparent  in  either  of  his 
juvenile  sitters,  Etty  would  go  to 
the  drawer,  bring  forth  a  checked 
duster,  and  pass  it,  solemnly,  to 
and  fro  under  the  urchin's  nose. 


WILLIAM  ALLEN,  R.N.,  F.RS. 
I  owe  the  acquaintance,  and 
subsequent  lifelong  friendship,  of 
this  gallant  and  good  man  to  an 
introduction  from  a  dear  friend, 
an  officer  stationed  at  Ascension, 
where  Allen  had  been  staying  to 
recruit  his  health  on  his  return 
from  his  first  Niger  exploration, 
on  which  he  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany Eichard  Lander  in  1832,  and 
in  which  the  latter  was  killed  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  natives  on  the 
Quorra  river.  When  he  reached 
Ascension  he  was  one  of  the  nine 
survivors  of  the  forty-seven  who 
composed  Ihe  expedition.  He  was 
prohibited,  from  some  understand- 
mg  between  Mr.  Laird  and  the 
Admiralty,  from  publishing  his 
journal;  which  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  since  (I  speak  from  my 
own  knowledge)  it  was  far  more 
interesting  than  that  published  of 
the  subsequent  exploration;  the 
romance  which  surrounded  the 
first  being  entirely  destroyed  in 
the  second  by  the  three  men-of- 
war  steamers  which  composed  the 
expedition.  In  the  first  expedition, 
although  his  purpose  was  to  survey 
the  Niger,  he  was  only  a  passenger 
in  the  ship.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  the  vessel  steaming 
against  tide  the  natives  took  it  for 


a  living  creature,  an  impression 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  quan- 
tity of  wood  which  was  cut  for  her 
and  consumed  by  her.  Nor  was  it 
deemed  prudent  to  undeceive  them. 
Two  attempts  were  made  to  poison 
him  by  the  native  kings ;  once  in 
a  pot  of  honey,  and  again  in  some 
deer's  fiesh.  One  of  their  sable 
majesties  offered  him  his  two 
daughters  in  marriage,  and  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  gracefully 
declining  the  honour.  The  at- 
tempts to  poison  him  put  him  on 
his  guard,  and  when  he  dined 
with  Koyalty  he  took  care  to  help 
himself  from  that  portion  of  the 
dish  from  which  nis  hosts  fed. 
Thus  in  partaking  of  a  banana 
pudding,  he  was  C6«^ful,  fingers 
being  the  natural  substitutes  for 
forks,  to  hook  out  his  portion  so 
as  to  leave  the  thinnest  possible 
wall  of  pudding  between  his  finger 
and  the  Eling's.  Captain  Allen's 
second  expedition  in  the  **  Wilber- 
force,"  in  the  auttmin  of  1840,  has 
been  recorded  in  two  volumes,  the 
joint  authorship  of  himself  and 
Dr.  Thomson.  The  expedition, 
made  to  establish  a  trade  with  the^ 
natives,  was  a  complete  failure. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
admiral  on  the  12th  April,  1862. 
He  was  rather  under  the  middle 
height,  with  very  handsome  fea- 
tures, frank  and  open  in  their 
expression,  and  beaming  with 
benevolence  and  good  humour* 
His  character  united,  in  a  singular 
degree,  the  frankness  of  the  sailor 
with  the  refinement  of  the  gentle- 
man. He  was  remarkable  tor  his 
fondness  for  children,  of  whom  he 
was  the  idol.  He  was  a  good 
musician,  and  clever  artist,  as 
several  of  his  pictures  exhibited  at 
the  Eoyal  Academy  proved.  He 
published  two  oblong  volumes  of 
sketches  of  the  Island  of  Ascension 
and  of  African  scenery.     He  alsa 

Published    two   volumes    on    the 
)ead  Sea,  which,  as  well  as  the 
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two  on  the  Niger,  were  profusely 
illustrated  by  nis  peuciL 

THE   ROYAL   SOCIETY   OF 
LITERATURB. 

I  had  the  following  account  of 
the  oHffin  of  the  Socieiy,  verbally, 
from  Jerdan,  the  editor  of  the 
Literary  GazetU,  The  Society  had 
a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  its 
ground,  and  was  in  fact  nearly 
strangled  in  its  birth.  George  Fv . 
gave  a  commission  to  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  to  form  it,  and  many 
meetings  took  place  at  Bidgways', 
and  at  the  rooms  of  some  public 
institution,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  it  into  being.  A  letter, 
however,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
addressed  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  then 
Home  Secretary,  had  the  effect  of 
making  that  nobleman  adverse  to 
the  scheme,  and,  in  consequence, 
many  other  peers  and  influential 
persons  withdrew  their  patronage 
from  the  undertaking.  At  last  a 
meeting  took  place  at  which  the 
Bishop  of  SalisDury  and  the  Bishop 
of  Bangor  (Majendie)  were  pre- 
sent, and  at  which  it  was  proposed 
by  the  latter  prelate  that  the  pro- 
ject should  be  abandoned ;  but  by 
way  of  doing  so  gracefully,  that  a 
medal  should  be  struck — probably 
for  distribution  among  the  pro- 
jectors. Jerdan,  with  reference  to 
one  of  the  proposed  objects  of  the 
Society,  namely,  to  stem  the  tide 
of  immoral  and  otherwise  objec- 
tionable literature,  and  in  reply 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  remarked 
that  his  lordship  might  as  well 
attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  the 
Thames  by  hanging  a  penny  piece 
over  the  centre  arch  of  London 
Bridge.  The  good  himioured  pre- 
late, so  far  from  being  offendea  at 
the  retort,  shook  hands  with  Jer- 
dan, and  complimented  him  on 
the  aptness  of  his  illustration. 
The  body  of  the  meeting  then 
dispersed,  leaving  the  Bishop  of 
fiausbury.     Prince     Hoare,     and 


Jerdan  in  the  rooms.  Jesdaa 
asked  the  Bishop,  very  defeven* 
tially,  if  he  felt  justified  in  abaan- 
doning  an  undertaking  whieh  lie 
had  received  the  soverag&'ft  con- 
mission  to  promote,  and  after  BQm« 
conversation  it  was  resolved  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  sesti* 
ments  of  the  King  on  l^e  8ub|ecl. 
Some  time  elapsed  befove  an  op^ 
portunity  occurred,  but,  at  laal, 
during  the  King's  visit  to 
Brighton,  a  person  of  rank  in  &e 
Boyal  suite  ventured  on  the  ex- 
periment. His  Majesty  said  thai 
Sir  Walter  was  not  Hkefy  to 
favour  a  scheme  in  whic^  ^ 
had  not  a  prominent  part,  and 
the  friends  of  it  ought  not  t^  be 
deterred  merely  because  a  minister 
of  state  was  adverse  to  it.  Kca 
that  moment  the  promoters  of  ^ke 
undertaking  rallied,  and  relaxed 
not  in  their  efforts  until  theit 
object  was  attained.  It  is  painful 
to  add  that  the  munificent  endow- 
ment by  George  IV.  of  the  Insti- 
tution, providmg  for  the  comfort 
of  the  literary  veterans  of  hi« 
country,  was  cancelled  by  his  8u<v> 
cessor.  The  Society,  however^ 
still  flourishes  under  the  excelleal 
management  ol  the  Coundl  and 
Secretary. 

WILLIAM  BEOKFORD, 

OF  FONTHILL. 

This  extraordinary  man,  whom 
Oroly  once  described  to  me  as  one 
to  whom  in  physical  and  mental 

f'fts  Nature  had  been  nrodigal, 
had  frequently  seen  at  Mr.  Jen* 
nings',  the  publisher  in  Cheap- 
side,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
At  last,  however,  I  was  formaOy 
introduced  to  him;  and  I  win 
transcribe,  verbatim,  the  notes 
which  I  made,  from  time  to  time, 
of  our  interviews. 

1837.  Dec.  16.  Aft»  9m» 
little  conversation  on  the  snbj^d 
of  the  Portugal  vdume  of   the 
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''Landsoape  Annual"  which  I 
had  enMMd  to  write,  the  subject 
of  FonmiU  was  introduced,  when 
I  yentured  to  ask  him  if  the  house 
was  a  large  one.  His  answer  was 
''  Enormous,  although/'  he  added, 
*'  it  does  not  justify  the  reports 
ooKunonlj  current  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  my  style  of  living — ^for 
instance,  I  never  sat  down  alone 
to  forty  dishes ! "  I  asked  him  if 
Fonth&  Abbey  was  built  after  his 
own  plan.  He  said,  ''  No.  I  have 
sins  enough  to  answer  for,  without 
having  that  laid  to  my  charge; 
Wyatt  had  a  splendid  opportunity 
of  raising  a  monument  to  nis  fame, 
but  he  missed  it."  He  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  much  of  the 
interior  decoration  was  after  his 
design.  Referring  to  the  recent 
annual  festival  at  Guildhall,  he 
said  he  could  have  entertained  as 
lar^  a  company  at  Fonthill,  in 
which  there  was  a  hall  302  feet 
lon^,  and  153  feet  high.  Speaking 
of  his  present  place,  Lansdown 
(Bath),  he  said  tnat  he  had  there 
more  books,  and  considerably 
more  works  of  art  and  vertu  than 
he  had  at  Fonthill.  I  ventured  to 
ask  his  acceptance  of  a  little  Pin- 
daric doggerel,  entitled  a  '*  Royal 
Ihream,"  suMested  by  the  Queen's 
visit  to  the  City  on  the  last  Lord 
Mayor's  Day.  He  accepted  it  very 
graciously,  and  opening  the  book 
Se  quoted  from  it,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder : 

"  Fe,  fo,  fum," 

and  with  an  air  of  mock  tragedy, 
which  while  it  startled  me  was 
very  amusing.  Mr.  Beckford,  I 
should  say,  judging  from  his  ap- 
pearance, was  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  old ;  remarkably 
handsome — his  eye  full  of  fire  and 
expression,  and  his  voice,  although 
he  has  lost  many  of  his  teem, 
remarkably  clear  and  distinct,  but 
his  articulation  somewhat  rapid. 
He  had,  he  told  me,  on  the  previous 
evening,  ridden  on  horseback  from 


Cheapside  to  Park  Lane  (where  he 
lives)  in  twenty  minutes. 

18S7.  Dec.  21.  Mr.  Beckford's 
greeting  was :  **  Ah,  sir,  your  little 
poem  has  made  me  laugh  finely, 
and  a  good  laugh  in  these  gloomy 
days  is  worth  something.  It  is  a 
delicious  poem.  The  transitions 
from  scene  to  scene  are  most  rapid 
and  admirably  managed,  and  the 
denouement  most  cleverly  contrived. 
The  notion,  too,  of  the  little  old 
woman,  and  the  equestrians  in  the 
civic  procession  was  delightful, 
although  I  scarcely  think  that  you 
will  be  dected  to  any  of  the  civic 
honours  on  the  strength  of  it." 
Landseer's  picture  (the  engraving) 
"Bolton  Abbey,"  and  Wilki^s 
"  Maid  of  Saragossa"  were  hang- 
ing in  the  room.  He  spoke  m 
raptures  of  the  first;  but  con- 
demned the  other  in  no  measured 
terms.  Speaking  of  Collins,  who 
had  gone  abroad  or  was  said  to  be 
about  to  do  so,  to  pursue  his  art„ 
Mr.  Beckford  said,  *'He  had  better 
have  stayed  at  home^— England 
will  furnish  him  with  better  sub- 
jects— see  what  happened  to  WU- 
kie!"  referring  to  the  change 
which  came  over  the  spirit  of  that 

Sainter's  dream,  when  he  aban* 
oned  comedy  for  tragedy  and 
portrait  painting.  He  mentioned 
that  he  once  asked  Wyatt  if  some 
one  (I  forget  who)  had  any  taste. 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "a  great 
deal,  and  all  bad."  He  spoke  of 
Croly,  and  said,  "Ah!  he  is  a 
splendid  fellow — the  Martin  of 
Poetry."  He  said  that  he  had  a 
terrace  at  Lansdown  which  had 
not  its  equal  in  Europe.  A  gen- 
tleman stated  that  Lord  Fitz- 
william  had  given  £15,000  for  a 
picture  (Titian's  "Venus,"  Ithink)^ 
quoting  as  his  authority  the  cura- 
tor of  Sie  gallery.  "  Don't  believe 
him,"  said  Beckford,  "housed 
keepers  and  curators  always  ex- 
aggerate. I  have  often  had  letters 
irom  persons  inqiunng  if^  I  jeally 
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g^ave  such  a  sum  for  a  picture, 
naming  some  preposterous  price 
which  my  people  had  attach^  to 
it/'  On  the  subject  of  dumb 
animals,  he  said, ''  I  love  all  dumb 
annuals."  I  remarked  that  his 
horses  looked  as  if  they  were  well 
'Cared  for.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  **they 
are  fine  creatures."  Alluding  to 
the  celebrated  picture  of  the  *'  Pet 
Lamb,"  which  the  butcher  i^  about 
to  carry  away  from  some  children 
its  playmates,  Mr.  Beckford  said, 
'*  I  cannot  bear  to  look  at  it — it  is 
painful;  there  are  real  miseries 
-enough  in  the  world  without  ima- 
gining new  ones."  "We  sgreed 
Siat  it  was  easy  enough  to  harrow 
the  feelings  both  in  painting  and 
writing. 

1888.  Jan.  26.  Mr.  Beckford, 
in  the  most  graceful  manner,  pre- 
sented me  with  a  splendidly  bound 
set  of  his  works,  **  Letters  from 
Spain  and  Italy,"  and  "Alcobaqa 
And  Batalha."  Eeferring  to  his 
palace  at  **Cintra,"  he  expressed 
himself  very  indignant  that  it  had 
been  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  himself.  **The  fact  of  the 
matter,"  he  said,  "  is  this :  on  my 
first  visit  to  Portugal  I  saw  the 
place,  which  was  a  beautiful 
Claude-like  edifice,  surrounded  by 
a  most  enchanting  coimtry.  It 
belonged  to  a  Mr.  De  Visme,  a 
merchant,  from  whom,  at  the  time, 
I  could  not  obtain  it.  Afterwards, 
however,  he  pulled  it  down,  and 
built  another  m  barbarous  Gothic. 
On  my  return  I  rented  it  of  him, 
for  although  he  had  knocked  down 
the  old  edifice  he  could  not  level 
the  hills  nor  root  up  the  woods. 
/  build  it ! "  he  exclaimed.  *'  It 
was  built  by  a  carpenter  from 
Palmouth."  I  asked  him  if  he 
did  not  find  horse  exercise 
fatiguing.  *' Fatigue!"  he  said. 
**  I  never  felt  fati^e ;  I  can  walk 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a  day, 
and  I  only  use  my  carriage  on 
account  of  its  being  convenient  to 
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»ut  in  a  book  or  a  piliture  whieh 
_  may  nurchase  in  my  rambLea." 
He  adaed  that  he  never  used 
spectacles,  which  I  could  readily 
understand,  as  I  have  heard  him 
read  from  the  smallest  type,  and 
the  faintest  pencilling  with  ap- 
parent facility.  He  quoted  to  me 
from  a  modem  poet,  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  bathos : 

"  Where  the  foul  fungus  stiffens.'* 

<'  That  is  of  the  mudiroom  school 
of  poetry,"  I  remarked.  "  Toad- 
stool, my  dear  sir,  toadstool,"  he 
rejoined. 

1840.  April.  Jennings  produced 
to-day  a  portfolio  of  very  fine  en- 
mtvings  from  an  old  master  which 
he  had  iust  published.  Mr.  Beck- 
ford looked  very  carefully  through 
them,  and  remarked,  of  a  veiy 
fine  specimen  of  Frendi  engraving, 
*•  This  is  very  fine — ^the  perfection 
of  engraving,  but  differs  from  the 
original  picture  in  that* the  en- 
graver could  not  refrain  from 
uirowin^  in  a  little  French  taste. 
A  Frenchman  alwavs  does  this — 
he  cannot  help  it."  On  turning 
over  the  prints  we  came  upon  some 
indifferent  impressions  of  some 
rather  singular  subjects.  "  What 
is  the  matter  here?"  exdaimed 
Mr.  Beckford.  There  was  little  in 
the  words,  but  the  manner  of  their 
utterance  was  very  striMn^.  The 
greater  part  of  the  collection  was 
purchased  in  our  presence  by  a 

§entleman,  who  had  no  sooner 
eparted  than  Mr.  Beckford  asked 
who  he  was.  ''A  Mr.  Smith,  a 
brewer  of  Eomford,"  was  the  re- 

Sly.  "Well  done,  brewer!  well 
one,  brewer!"  exdaimed  Mr. 
Beckford,  "his  purchase  shews 
his  taste,  although  he  has  bought 
some  rubbish  wiUi  his  gems."  He 
shewed  me  an  engraves  proof  oa 
India  paper — ^not  laid  down— <rf 
the  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  (by  Oaiio 
Dolce,  I  think  engraved  byBaf* 
faelle  Morghen),  a^ut  an  inch  aid 
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■a-lialf  wide,  by  an  incli  broad,  for 
'vrbldi  he  had  given  three  guineas 
-SDd  a-half.  K  was  a  gem,  cer- 
'tainly,  and«  as  regards  the  im- 
pression, probably  imique.  He 
spoke,  to-day,  in  high  terms  of  the 
4[!dyanoe  made  by  the  Scotch 
painters,  instancing  Duncan's  pic- 
ture of  ''Charles  Stuart's  Entry 
into  Edinburgh,  after  the  Battle 
•of  Preston,"  which  I  had  seen  a 
few  days  before,  at  Moore's,  and 
admired  exceedingly.  He  added 
that  he  had  had  a  very  favourable 
JU)eount  of  the  state  of  art  in 
JBdinburgh  from  his  grandson. 
-**  Tlje  Earl  of  lincohi ? "  I  asked. 
^*No,"  was  the  reply,  "although 
he  has  very  good  taste — I  mean 
the  Marquis  of  Douglas;  a  fine 
yoting  man,  with  very  many  noble 
•qualities,  and  withal  without  a 
taint  of  affectation."  I  remarked 
that  simplicity  of  character  in  man 
or  woman  was  the  grand  charm. 
^*  And  Douglas,"  he  rejoined,  **  has 
it  in  perfection:  you  will  see  a 
portrait  of  him  by  Picker^Ql,  in 
the  Academy  this  year."  He  said 
that  he  had  read  the  **  Ingoldsby 
Lieg^ds,"  on  the  recommendation 
of  uie  Marquis,  and  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  them. 

1841.  March.  Mr.  Beckford  has 
returned  to  town,  and  I  met  him 
to-day  at  Jennings'.  He  renewed 
his  thanks  for  a  little  brochure— 
^'The  Comet  of  Many  Tales," 
which  I  had  sent  to  him  at  Lans- 
<down,  and  which  he  acknowledged 
-  mA  the  time  in  the  following 
letter:— 

"Lansdown,  18  Nov.,  1840. 

'*  Excellent  sport !  I  enjoy  it  ex- 
'Oeedingly,  and  to  be  induced  to  laugh 
At  anythiiig  during  these  serious  and 
jdoomy  times  is  no  slight  benediction. 
Keoeive,  therefore,  my  dear  sir,  sin- 
cere and  hearty  thuiks  from  your 
.grateful  and  obedient  servant, 

"W.  B, 

"W.H.  Harrison,  Esq." 


Partridge's  ^rtrait  of  the  Queen 
was  the  subject  of  remark.  Be- 
f erring  to  Her  Majesty,  he  said  her 
manner  was  most  fascinating,  and 
her  voice  charming,  but  he  seemed 
to  think  her  Court  too  German. 
Of  Oeorge  m.,  he  said  that  when 
^^  he  put  on  the  king,"  he  was  the 
personification  of  dignity.  ''No 
man,"  he  added,  in  his  emphktic 
way,  **  could  stand  before  him.  I 
remember  during  the  riots  of  1780, 
Sir  George  Howard,  then  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  who  married 
my  atmt,  once  said  to  me,  *  I  am 
going  to  the  King,   who  will  be 

CkMd  to  see  his  friends  about 
at  such  a  time,  and  you  shall 
go  with  me.'  Accordingly  we 
went,  and  were  admitted  to  the 
King's  closet.  *  Well,  Sir  G-eorge,' 
was  the  Boyal  greeting,  as  he 
advanced  with  a  mgnity  which  he 
well  knew  how  to  assume,  'have 
you  peppered  'em?'  Sir  George, 
who  was  a  fine  looking  man, 
though  somewhat  pompous  withal, 
replied,  'Your  Majesty,  my  regi- 
ment has  done  its  duty  ; '  and  that 
particular  regiment  was  very  active 
on  the  occasion.  The  King  th^n, 
in  one  of  his  transitions  from  the 
dignified  to  the  triflinfi^  which 
were  common  to  him,  and  perhans 
were  indicative  of  the  malady 
under  which  he  finally  sank, 
turned  to  me  and  said,  'WeU,  I 
suppose  all  your  chickens  are 
dead !'  alluding  to  the  fact  of  my 
father,  the  Alderman,  having 
roofed  his  house  with  copper, 
which  the  King  had  predicted 
would  infallibly  kill  all  beneath 
it,  with  verdigris."  Mr.  Beckford 
added  that  he  was  introduced  at 
Court  at  sixteen,  and  that  he  owed 
the  partiality  of  ihe  Kin^  to  the 
high  favour  in  which  his  aunt, 
whom  Sir  George  Howard  mar- 
ried, she  being  at  the  time  a 
widow  and  a  countess,  was  held  at 
Court,  "  for,"  said  Mr.  Beckford, 
"  he  well  knew  that  my  father  was 
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anything  but  f ayourably  disposed 
towards  him."  He  said  tiiat  Queen 
Charlotte  was  yery  affteeable  in 
her  manner,  and  well  informed, 
but  remarkably  plain.  He  added 
that  the  heart  of  George  m.  was 
not  e;sactly  in  the  right  place,  and 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  Kevo- 
lution  in  Prance;  probably  at- 
tributing that  eyent  to  liie  example 
of  American  revolution,  the  result 
of  George's  obstinate  adherence  to 
the  Tea  Tax. 

Mr.  Beckf ord  once  asked  me  my 
opinion  of  a  noyelist,  who  was  a 
great  dandy,  and  dined  on  the 
occasion  on  which  I  met  him  in 
lemon-coloured  kid  gloves.  I  said 
he  was  undoubtedly  clever,  but  a 
cockscomb.  *  *  Yes, "  was  the  reply, 
'^  a  cultivated  one,  and  has  blown 
double."  Conversing  one  day  on 
the  projected  Gbvemment  expedi- 
tion to  the  Nieer,  I  mentioned  the 
armament  of  Uie  vessels.  Mr.  Beck- 
ford  recommended  their  taking 
some  arch-blunderbusses :  '  ^  There 
are  arch-dukes,"  he  said,  "why 
should  there  not  be  arch-blunder- 
busses?" When  Haytor,  the 
clerk  of  the  works  during  the 
erection  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  was 
on  his  deathbed,  he  sent  for  Mr. 
Beckford,  and  told  him  he  wished 
to  relieve  his  mind  of  a  burthen 
which  had  long  oppressed  him. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
suggested  the  turning  of  an  arch 
under  the  tower;  but  Wyatt 
laughed  at  the  notion.  "That 
tower,"  said  the  dying  man,  "  will 
make  a  curtsey  some  day."  The 
prediction,  long  after  Beckford 
told  me  the  story,  was  fulfilled — it 
made,  not  a  curtsey,  but  a  bow  to 
the  grotmd,  as  all  the  world  knows. 
Fonthill  Abbey  was  sold  to  Mr. 
James  Farquhar  for  £360,000, 
and  one  of  his  executors  told  me 
they  did  not  realise  more  than 
£150,000  for  it.  Mr.  Gaspey,  the 
author  of  "The  Lollards,"  and 
"  George  Godfrey,"  and  the  editor 


of  the  Sunday  I^ineSf  and  other 
newspapers,  told  me  that  he  vs» 
invited  oy  Phillips,  the  auctioneer, 
to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  Abbey 
dunnff  the  preparation  for  the 
sale  of  its  contents.  It  happened 
that  shortly  before  bedtime  they 
were  all  in  a  gallery,  the  name  at 
which  I  forget,  when  the  joxmger 
Phillips,  bv  way  of  a  frolic,  b&w 
out  the  Hght,  and  left  the  other» 
to  find  their  way  to  the  rooms  in 
the  dark;  he  being  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  way,  and  for* 
getting  that  the  gallery  was  fall 
of  precious  and  migile  works  of 
art,  china,  etc.,  betook  hims^  to 
rest.  Gaspey  groBed  his  way  to 
the  end  ox  ^e  gallery,  uid  th^e^ 
found  a  staircase,  wmch,  instead 
of  leading  to  the  bedrooms,  landed 
him  in  the  open  air  on  the  roof  of 
the  gallery.  Ketradng  his  steps  he 
found  a  flight  of  stairs,  at  the^ 
other  end  of  the  gallery,  whidb 
led  to  his  room.  Before,  however, 
he  retired  to  rest,  he  knocked  at 
younff  Phillips's  door,  and  told  him 
that  he  did  not  know  what  mis- 
chief he  had  done,  for  while 
groping  his  way  in  the  dark  he 
had  come  in  contact  with  a  pile  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  china,  and 
from  the  crash  that  ensued,  he 
supposed  he  had  done  no  end  of 
mischief.  No  light  was  then  pro- 
curable, and  Mr.  Phillips  wa» 
rewarded  for  his  practical  joke 
by  being  kept  awake  all  night  in 
an  afifony  of  doubt  and  fear,  from 
which  he  was  only  relieved  when 
daylight  shewed  him  that  all  things 
were  in  statu  quo.  It  was  com- 
monly believed  that  many  articles 
of  furniture,  art,  and  v&rtu  sold  aa 
part  of  the  "  genuine  articles  "  had 
oeen  purchased  by  Phillips,  and 
put  into  the  ca^ogue.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  when  I  once  remarked 
that  there  must  have  been  somo 
gem8(  sold  at  the  sale,  Beckford 
said,  "Yes!  but  many  of  them 
were  gems   from  the  Philippine 
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Islands/'  alluding  to  the  counter- 
feit ring  which  the  lady  gave  to 
Gil  Bias,  as  having  been  sent  to 
her  by  her  uncle,  the  Governor  of 
l^e  Philippine  Islands.  In  fact, 
all  that  was  really  worth  preserving 
had  been  previously  removed  to 
Lansdown. 

Beckf ord  informed  me  once  that 
Lady  Cork  had  asked  his  permis- 
sion for  a  '^yoimg  poet,"  whom 
she  patronised,  to  walk  in  his  park 
for  the  benefit  of  solitude  and  con- 
templation. **  0  turn  him  in,  by 
all  means;  and  there,"  he  said, 
**I  saw  him — I  took  care  not  to 
cross  his  path — smiting  his  breast 
and  forehead  in  the  most  approved 
fashion."  "It  must  have  been  in- 
teresting to  have  a  live  poet  run- 
ning wild  about  your  park,"  I 
remarked;  ''did  he  ever  come 
indoors?"  **By  no  m«mner  of 
means,"  was  the  reply,  **I  kept 
hiTn  out  doors  with  the  sheep." 
(The  land  was  not  rich  enough 
for  deer.)         

DR.  CROLY. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  din- 
ner-parties at  which  I  ever  was 
present  was  at  Dr  Croly's,  who 
then  lived  at  Clapton.  The  ^ests 
were  iSir  Robert  Harry  Inghs,  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent,  John  Kuskin, 
then  a  veiy  young  man,  H,  B. 
(John  Doyle),  a  very  handsome 
and  graceful  person,  the  Rev. 
Chas.  Mackenzie,  and  Dr.  Thorpe, 
who  married  the  Countess  of  Pom- 
fret,  a  lively  little  man  who  told 
us  a  story  of  a  young  lady  at  a 
ball  at  the  Castle  in  Dublin  whose 
style  of  dress  displayed  her  charms 
with  a  liberality  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
turning  to  Chief  Justice  Doherty, 
said,  *•  Doherty,  did  you  ever  see 
anything  like  that  since  you  were 
bom?"  *'  I  can't  pay  since  I  was 
bom,"  said  the  Judge,  **  but  cer- 
tainly not  since  1  was  weaned?^ 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  a  fine,  genial 


*'  old  English  gentleman,"  wore  of 
course  a  nosegay  in  his  button- 
hole. I  remember  some  years 
afterwards  to  have  met  him  at  a 
committee  to  which  we  each  be- 
longed,  and  at  which  he  presided, 
and  to  have  remarked  with  sur- 
prise that  he  had  not  a  flower. 
When,  however,  he  resumed  his 
great-coat  there  was  a  fine  white 
camellia  in  the  button-bole.  I  had 
not  seen  Sir  Robert  since  I  held, 
many  years  before,  a  post  in  a 
banking  house,  where  he  kept  an 
account.  I  did  not,  of  course, 
shew  any  sign  of  recognition ;  nor 
did  he  until  we  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  then  with  his  winning  smile 
he  asked  me,  first  of  all  the  com- 
pany, to  take  wine  with  him.  I 
met  H,  B,  not  long  afterwards  at 
Sir  James  Prior's,  and  his  son 
Richard  Doyle,  the  illustrator  of 
Punch.  John  Murray  (the  second) 
was  also  of  the  pai'ty  at  Sir  James's, 
and  a  naval  celebrity  or  two. 


ST.  LOUIS  (Louis  IX.  of  Francb). 

In  an  illuminated  service  book 
made  for,  but  I  believe  never  pos- 
sessed by,  him,  the  date  of  the 
Fall  of  Man  is  indicated,  the 
words  '*Adam  peccavit"  being 
set  against  one  oi  the  days  in  the 
monm  of  February,  in  the  Kalen- 
dar  prefixed,  as  in  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  to  the  volume — 
I  think  it  is  the  14th.  Theillu-. 
mination  is  of  the  highest  order  of 
the  art,  and  the  gold  as  bright  as 
if  it  woro  done  yesterday.  The 
book  belongs  to  Mr.  Ruslon,  and 
was  in  the  collection  exhibited  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a  few 
years  since.  A  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  was  on  a  com- 
mission to  collect  evidence  in  Sicily 
relative  to  the  Bronte  Dukedom, 
infoimed  me  that  he  was  in  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Reale,  just 
above  Palermo,  during  an  inter- 
view between  the  m(mks  and  a 
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deputation  from  Charles  X.,  to 
negotiate  the  purchase  of  the 
Heart  of  St.  Louis,  which  was  in 
the  keeping  of  the  brotherhood. 
The  mission  proTod  imsuccessful, 
for  though  the  monks  would  have 
been  glad  of  Uie  money,  they  were 
apprehensive  that  the  conventual 
estates  might  be  held  to  be  an 
appanage  of  the  custody  of  the 
relic. 

NATHAN  METER  ROTHSCHnJ). 

When  a  young  man  I  held  a 
confidential  position  in  a  banking 
firm,  and  was  often  sent  on  mis- 
sions to  this  great  financier.  On 
one  occasion  the  subject  of  my 
errand  was  a  newly  issued  foreign 
loan.  As  I  was  leaving  his  pre- 
se^ice,  he  put  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  said,  ''  Yoimg  man, 
before  one  fortnight  has  passed 
that  stock  will  be  up  five/w  eenV^ 
His  prediction  was  verified,  and 
to  the  oxact  amoimt  of  rise.  The 
Paris  Eothschild  was  in  the  room 
at  the  time. 

A  very  wealthy  Jew,  and  a 
relative  of  this  extraordinary  capi- 
talist, told  me  that  the  latter  had 
mentioned  to  him  that  when  he 
was  first  sent  for  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  wished  to  consult 
him  in  some  financial  matter,  he 
was  considerably  disturbed  by  the 
summons,  which  he  feared  had 
reference  to  Bothschild's  being 
extensively  engaged  in  the  ex- 
portation of  sovereigns,  then  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent,  and  at 
an  enormous  profit. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A. 

I  used  to  meet  Turner  at  the 
table  of  Mr.  Buskin,  the  father  of 
the  art  critic.  The  first  occasion 
was  a  few  days  after  the  appear- 
ance of  a  notice  in  the  Athenaumj 
of  a  picture  of  Turner's,  which 
was  therein  characterised  as  "  Eggs 
and  spinach."    This  stuck  in  the 


great  painter's  throat,  and  as  we 
were  returning  together,  in  Mr. 
Buskin's  carriage,  Turner  ejacu- 
lated the  obnoxious  phrase  every 
five  minutes.  I  told  him  that  if  I 
had  attained  to  his  eminence  in 
ai-t,  I  should  not  care  a  rush  for 
what  anyone  said  of  me.  But 
the  only  reply  I  could  get  was 
**  Eggs  and  spinach."  On  another 
occasion  I  sat  next  to  him  at  the 
same  hospitable  board ;  when  to 
my  surprise,  he  asked  me  to  come 
and  see  him;  adding  that  if  he 
were  not  at  home  when  I  called, 
I  had  only  to  present  my  card  with 
Mr.  John  Buskin's  name  in  the 
comer,  and  his  **  Guardiana,"  as 
he  termed  her,  would  admit  me  to 
his  gallery.  Accordingly,  shortly 
afterwards,  I  called  with  a  friend, 
and  was  admitted  by  the  lady  in 
question,  whose  face  was  almost 
hidden  in  a  huge  poke  bonnet 
(called  an  Oldenburg,  after  the 
Duchess,  who  visited  England  many 
years  before).  I  presented  my  card, 
when  tiie  old  lady,  without  saying 
a  word,  pointed  to  a  narrow  stair- 
case opening  from  the  hall  (in 
Queen  Anne  Street),  and  that  we 
found  led  to  his  gallery,  where  we 
were  gratified  by  the  siffht  of  some 
most  magnificent  proauctions  of 
his  wonderful  pencil;  some  of 
them,  however,  nearly  falling  from 
their  frames.  I  was  told,  on  very 
good  authority,  that  Turner,  whose' 
economical  habits  were  patent  to 
all  who  knew  him,  had  his  dinner 
daily  from  a  cook  shop ;  and  it 
woTud  sometimes  happen  that  his 
dinner  arrived  when  Turner  was 
in  his  gallery  with  some  great  man, 
and  the  person  (alleg^  by  my 
informant  to  be  his  father)  would 
whisper  in  the  painter's  ear, 
"  That's  ready."  And  then  taking 
another  turn  round  the  gallery,  he 
would  again  approach,  and,  in  (i 
somewhat  louder  whisper,  saj(| 
*^  That's  getting  cold."  At  lastl 
after  anoSier  interv^,  he  would 
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say  louder  still,  ''That's  quite 
cold."  A  story  Was  told  to  me  by 
the  same  person,  of  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  jLansdowne  once  asking 
Turner  for  a  sight  of  some  sketches, 
which  the  painter  told  him  his 
Ouardiana  would  direct  him  to  if 
the  Marquis  should  call  in  his  ab- 
sence. In  the  interim,  however, 
a  friend  of  the  Marquis  to  whom 
his  lordship  had  mentioned  his 
intention  of  calling,  said,  ''It  is 
not  unlikely  that  if  your  lordship 
driyes  up  to  the  door  in  your  car- 
riage the  old  lady  may  not  care  to 
let  you  in,  as  she  is  a  very  odd 
body.  I  should  therefore  recom- 
mend your  leaving  your  carriage 
at  the  end  of  Queen  Anne  Street, 
and  puUing  the  area  beU."  G^iis 
advice  was  followed,  when  the  old 
lady,  in  her  poke  bonnet,  witiiout 
raising  her  eyes,  inquired,  "  Is  that 
jou.  Cat's-meat  ?"  It  is  singular 
that  Turner,  who  was  so  jealous  of 
fame  in  his  lifetime,  should  have 
been  so  careless  as  to  goodness  of 
ius  materials,  sending,  as  a  friend 
of  his  and  mv  own  remarked,  for 
any  colour  he  wanted  to  "ttie 
diap  round  the  comer."  The  re- 
sult of  this  indiiference  is  that 
many,  and  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, one  of  his  best  pictures  is 
cracking  all  over.  .Ajnong  the 
evidences  of  his  failing  powers 
may  be  mentioned  the  strange  fact 
of  his  introducing^^  into  pictures. 
Though  naturalty  fond  of  money 
ke  allowed  pictures  to  get  mouldy 
in  a  cellar  for  which  he  might 
have  got  thousands;  the  alleged 
reason  being  that  if  the  public  did 
not  buy  them  when  they  might, 
they  should  not  when  they  pleased. 
He  could  do  generous  things,  both 
pecuniarily  and  otherwise.     There 


was  a  rich  vein  of  quiet  humour 
in  him.  and  the  mernr  twinkle  of 
his  light  blue  eye  will  not  have 
been  K>rgotten  by  his  friends.  He 
painted  two  portraits  of  himself; 
one  at  the  age  of,  I  think,  sixteen, 
which,  when  he  was  about  to 
destroy  it,  was  begged  of  lum  by 
his  housekeeper,  who  left  it  by 
will  to  Mr.  Euskin.  The  other 
was  a  later  one,  and  was  purchased 
some  years  after  Turner's  death 
by  the  same  gentleman. 

Turner  has  been  charged  with 
sacrificing  Truth  to  Effect — a  not 
uncommon  fault  among  painters. 
There  is  in  "  Eogers*  Italy  "  a  pic- 
ture of  Pcgstuntf  from  which  a  Mend 
of  mine  made  a  drawing,  and 
knowing,  from  having  visited  the 
spot,  that  there  are  three  more 
colimms  in  the  Temple  of  Neptime 
than  is  given  in  the  engraving,  he 
supplied  the  deficiency.  He  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  George  Cruik- 
shank,  who  hapnened  to  call,  and 
who,  placing  his  finger  on  the 
last  three  columns  in  my  friend's 
copy,  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  me  rogue, 
he  knew  it  would  be  a  better 
picture  without  it."  There  is  in 
the  Bodleian  a  cork  model  of  the 
Temple,  of  which  I  have  a  dupli- 
cate, and  counting  the  columns,  I 
find  there  are  fourteen  on  each 
side  of  the  building,  while  Turner 
has  given  only  eleven.  It  is  a 
veritable  fact  that  in  Turner's 
original  sketch  for  "Rogers' 
Italy  "  there  is  not  <he  lightning 
fiash  which  appears    in  the  en- 

f  raving,  that  having  been  intro- 
uced  by  the  engraver  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  poet,  as  being 
apmropriate  to  the  stormy  atmo^. 
sphere  in  the  sketch. 

{lb  de  eontinued.) 
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THE   RIGHT   HON.    W.   H.    SMITH,    M.P., 
FiEST  Lord  oe,.thb  Admiraltt. 

Thi  faculty  which  empowers  a  man  worthily  to  carry  out  an  established 
code  of  policy,  to  be  free  from  vacillation  and  stick  to  honest  business, 
may  be  below  that  rare  and  original  wisdom  which  leads  opinion  while 
seeming  to  follow  it,  and  leaves  its  mark  upon  an  age  or  century.  But 
if  the  faculty  of  an  administrator  who  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  hi» 
duty  within  his  own  groove  of  circumstance,  be  deemed  mediocre  when, 
compared  with  the  mind  of  an  Alexander  or  Napoleon  of  intellect,  it 
has  at  least  an  eminence  of  its  own.  Far  as  it  may  be  below  the 
genius  that  seizes  upon  our  imaginations,  it  is  at  least  by  an  equed 
degree  above  the  baseless  brilliance  that  manifests  itself  at  one  time 
by  a  flash  of  invective,  at  another  by  a  fretful  personal  caprice,  and  in 
all  its  pyrotechny  does  nothing  of  substantial  value  for  the  world  of 
everyday.  The  man  whose  line  of  action,  on  any  contingency,  may  be 
calculated  beforehand  by  any  person  moderately  versed  in  the  algebra 
of  politics,  the  politician  who  can  do  work  to  order  by  reason  of  being 
free  from  personal  vagaries,  fills  at  least  a  place  in  the  national 
economy  above  that  of  the  merely  plausible  person,  however  attractive. 
For  the  brilliant  surprises  of  the  latter,  when  placed  under  the  probe 
of  calm,  logical  analysis,  turn  oat  most  often  to  be  but  coruscations 
from  the  dangerous  intensity  of  some  personal  foible  or  prejudice. 

Granting  thus  fully  the  merits  of  the  common  sensible  man,  we 
cannot  yet  allow  the  obviousness  of  the  oft-quoted  dictum,  that  an 
individual  who  manjtges  his  own  affairs  well  must  necessarily  be  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  This  may  easily  be  reduced  to 
the  absurd  by  assuming  that  a  costermonger  whose  loud  voice  aud  brisk 
manner  ensure  him  a  successful  trade,   would  readily  fit  himself  to 
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Hiiscuss  the  proyisions  of  an  important  oommeroial  treaty  with  a 
foreign  Power.  More  wideawake  than  any  to  the  fact  that  oranges 
bought  at  half-a-crown  the  hundred  can  be  sold  to  a  profit  at  two  |or 
three  halfpence^  it  scarcely  follows  that  his  brain  could  penetrate  the 
intricacies  of  the  opium  trade,  grasp  the  advantages  arising  from  open 
ports,  or  weigh  the  benefits  of  an  easy  tariff  against  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  a  ship  of  war  to  protect  merchants.  It  is  a  fair 
assumption,  however,  that  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  managemMit 
and  routine  of  a  large  business  of  any  kind,  may,  provided  he  be 
versatile  and  expansive  enough  to  bear  the  change  of  groove,  transfer 
his  administrative  faculties  with  a  good  effect  to  a  State  department 
requiring  similar  functions  for  its  conduct. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  is  the  successful  head  of  a  large  and  far 
ramifying  business;  devoting  his  energies  to  financial  and  adminis- 
trative departments  of  the  public  service)  he  has  been  able,  after  but  a 
brief  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  the  State,  to  manage  his  new  and 
larger  business  in  an  admirable  manner. 

Though  only  ten  years  old  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Smith  is  by  no  means 
new  to  public  service.  He  is  a  county  magistrate  for  Bucks,  Middlesex, 
and  Herts,  in  the  last-named  of  which  counties  he  formerly  had  a  residence, 
-at  Abbotts  Langley.  His  country  address  is  now  Ghi'eenlands,  Henley- 
on-Thames.  He  has  served  on  the  Council  of  Song's  College,  London, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board  (Westminster  Division), 
until  press  of  political  work  compelled  him  to  relinquish  that  post. 

There  have  been  several  contemporaries  of  the  name  of  William 
Henry  Smith ;  one  wrote  on  Law  Beform,  Ethics,  and  Pysch<dogjr, 
another  was  secretary  of  a  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Freedom  of  Worship,  a  third  a,  surgeon,  a  fourth  a  writer  upon 
-Shakespeare  and  Bacon.  The  William  Henry  Smith  of  whom  we  are 
writing  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  whose  obituary 
may  be  foimd  in  the  O&ntl&man^s  Ma^wiine  for  September,  1865,  a  pub- 
lication which  has  ceased  to  be  a  chronicler  of  the  departed,  and  has  left 
nothing  to  supply  its  place  in  its  own  line.  The  account  ran  as 
follows : — 

''July  28.  Suddenly,  at  Bournemouth,  aged  73,  W.  H.  Smith, 
JBsq.,  of  Walton  House,  Boumwnouth,  and  Westboume  Terrace.  Mr, 
Smith,  who  commenced  life  as  a  newsvendor,  had  by  industry  and 
intelligenoe  established  one  of  the  largest  businesses  in  London,  and  his 
well  known  book-stalls  are  to  be  seen  at  almost  every  railway  station." 

The    business    just  referred    to,     originating    at    a-  time  whea 
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London  had  not  one  hundredth  part  of  its  present  distribution  of 
newspapers,  now  includes  the  sale  and  circulation  of  current  literature- 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  with  head-quarters  in  the  Strand  and 
Arundel  Street,  London,  in  Dublin,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Birmingham.  It  includes,  moreover,  the  bookselling  trade  at  nearly 
eveiy  railway  station,  a  specialty  created  by  the  firm,  and  the* 
managemement  of  a  circulating  library,  not  so  large  as  Mudie's,  but 
its  only  rival  of  any  magnitude. 

The  Mr.  Smith  of  our  sketch  was  bom  June  24th,  1825,  was  educated 
at  the  Grammar  School,  Tavistock,  and  married  in  1858,  Emily,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Frederick  Dawes  Danvers,  Esq.,  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

Mr.  Smith  came  prominently  before  the  public  in  1868,  having  stood 
without  success  at  the  general  election  of  1865.  At  a  time  when  the 
Metropolitan  constituencies  were  almost  unanimously  Liberal,  he- 
succeeded  in  dislodging  the  Liberal  representative  of  Westminster. 
This  in  itself  might  afford  no  matter  for  comment,  nor  any  reason  for 
speaking  of  the  event  as  bringing  Mr.  Smith  into  prominence.  But  the 
case  was  no  ordinary  one.  Mr.  Smith's  antagonist,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  the  battle  was  more  than  the  normal 
conflicts  of  political  rivals ;  it  'was  the  contest  between  the  ideal  and 
the  practical  as  to  which  should  rule  in  the  conduct  of  practical  things. 
The  representative  of  the  philosophic  ideal  was  a  man  of  European 
reputation ;  the  representative  of  business-like  politics  was  the  head  of 
a  firm  of  booksellers  and  newsagents,  a  man  of  no  hereditary  position^ 
possessed  of  no  aristocratic  patronage. 

There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  the  members  of  Parliament.  One 
is  as  an  awkward  squad,  the  majori^  of  whom  are  on  trial  to  see  which 
can  be  dnlled  into  acquaintance  with  certain  forms,  and  afford  a  reserve 
^ence  may  be  drawn  a  supply  of  administrators  whenever  required. 
The  other  mode  of  regarding  the  Commons  is  as  a  select  body  of 
delegates  broadly  representing  every  phase  of  opinion  in  the  nation, 
a  collective  embodiment  of  every  kind  of  wisdom.  According  ta 
the  latter  view,  which  receives  but  a  poor  support  from  facts,  we 
might  fairly  agree  with  the  writers  of  the  time,  who  said  ''An  air  of 
mediocrity  is  certainly  in  some  measure  given  to  a  Paiiiament  from 
which  so  thoughtful,  so  bold,  and  so  highly  informed  a  man  [as  Mr. 
Mill]  is  absent,  and  in  which  Mr.  Smith  takes  his  place."  According  to^ 
the  first  named  view,  to  whidi  in  this  instance  events  have  given  support, 
*Ve  replacement  of  the  philosopher  by  the  thriving  man  of  business  waa 
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Unexceptionable  wisdom.  Mr.  ACll  would  never,  wiik  advantage  to 
himself  and  the  community,  have  turned  hia  energies  to  tiie  economy  of 
Whitworth  guns  and  to  the  question  of  shells  of  steel  r^tMs  chilled  iron ; 
Mr.  Smith  is  applying  the  same  business  faculties  to  the  matter  of  the 
fleet  in  armour  of  iron,  which  have  enabled  him  to  float  his  paper 
fleet  over  ^e  railway  stations  of  England. 

Looking  back  upon  the  utterances  of  that  day,  surely  no  one,  even 
of  the  most  liberal  views,  can  help  smiling  at  the  wrath  of  the  journal^ 
representing  thought,  amongst  whose  words  may  be  found  that 
''Westminster  has  shewn  herself  incapable  of  keeping  a  great  man 
when  she  had  got  one,  and  a  surprise  .  .  .  has  raised  a  wealthy 
newsvendor  to  temporary  prominence,  and  even  to  such  kind  of  enduring 
notoriety  as  attends  those  whose  names  get  somehow  embedded  in  the 
world-wide  fame  of  an  opponent."  It  is  so  absurd  that  in  a  material 
world  like  this,  thoughtful  people  should  not  understand  that  the  first 
requisite  for  order  is  a  supply  of  men  of  material  faculties  to  carry  out 
the  policy  that  is  the  world's  present  best.  The  philosopher  may  be 
erecting  the  ideal  structure  that  is  to  take  form  twenty  years  hence  (we 
are  allowing  for  the  terrible  rapidity  of  the  times) ;  what  the  hour 
requires  is  the  man  who  can  do  the  business  required  to  maintain  the 
solid  realities  of  the  present.  If  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 
technical  college  of  political  minutia,  and  will  not  admit  the  disturbance 
of  thinkers,  the  real  power  of  a  Stuart  Mill  is  but  little  affected  thereby. 
A  sentence  expressed  in  Parliament,  such  cus  ''  Sir,  we  all  of  us  know  that 
we  hold  erroneous  opinions,  but  we  do  not  know  which  of  our  opinions 
these  are,  for  if  we  did,  they  would  not  be  our  opinions,"  gains  imme- 
diate publication,  and  a  reproduction  over  the  country  through  the 
newspaper  Press  ;  but  if  it  appeared  in  an  essay  in  a  leading  journal, 
the  result  would  be  much  the  same,  if  not  quite  so  rapid.  Thought 
would  delight  a  few  weary  readers  if  it  could  be  found  rather  more  often 
within  the  interminable  Babel  of  all-night  sittings;  but  it  would 
probably  frighten  and  disturb  more  than  it  would  delight.  The  average 
Englishman's  mind  is  not  fitted  for  the  sudden  entrance  of  abstract 
thought. 

Mr.  Smith's  rapid  progress  in  political  life  has  not  marked  so  much 
an  opposition  to  the  ideal  in  politics  as  a  movement  in  the  direction  of 
the  downfall  of  purely  hereditary  influence.  Lord  Beaoonsfield  owes 
his  own  elevation  to  his  genius,  Mr.  Smith  owes  his  to  his  talents  ; 
neither  has  supported  his  claims  upon  hereditary  influence.  Both  would 
alike  have  been  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  friends  of  their  youth  if  they 
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liad  dared  to  speak  of  the  possibility  of  their  ever  being  members  of  Hw 
Majesty's  Cabinet.  Lord  Palmerston,  the  representative  of  the  close  of 
a  great  political  epoch,  declared  that  his  caste  alone  had  the  leisure  for 
political  life,  and  that  if  he  were  to  think  of  requesting  middle  class 
people  to  aid  his  Government,  they  would  reply  that  they  were  too 
bdsy,  had  too  many  affairs,  and  were  too  reluctant  to  give  up  money- 
making.  And  yet  now,  under  a  Conservative  Government  (not  to  name 
what  we  have  seen  under  Liberal  auspices),  is  being  shewn  the 
l)0S8ibility  of  the  truly  radical  development  of  a  Ministry  drawn  from 
the  middle  classes.  Mr.  Disraeli's  middle  class  origin  is  now  obscured 
under  a  coronet :  a  ery  possibly,  if  good  fortune  serve,  the  Mr.  Smith 
of  the  present  may  one  day  be  similarly  hidden  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Greenlands,  or  the  Earl  of  Abbotts  Langley,  but  each  will  none  the  less 
have  attained  high  office  without  the  traditional  support  of  family 
patronage. 

From  the  time  when  he  was  nominated  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Nelson  Column,  and  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  Mr.  Smith  has 
given  a  gradually  increasing  attention  to  public  affairs.  As  he  entered 
Parliament,  his  party  went  out,  which  was  perhaps  too  early  in  his 
career  to  be  any  serious  disappointment.  But  from  year  to  year  his 
risings  in  the  House  have  been  more  and  more  numerous,  and  his 
political  interests  more  complex.  We  will  not  speak  of  speeches ;  Mr. 
Smith  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  speeches,  or  compose  ornate 
observations ;  he  keeps  to  his  point  and  is  brief  and  business-like.  He 
forms  the  absolute  antipodes  to  the  typical  Irish  member. 

In  February,  1871,  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Smith's  to  lease  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  the  land,  that  forms  now  the  gardens  of 
the  Thames  Embankment,  the  Liberal  Gt)vemment  suffered  defeat. 
In  1873,  Mr.  Smith  moved  the  Eesolution  on  the  Budget.  We  cannot 
refer  to  the  numerous  matters  in  which  he  has  participated ;  he  is  a 
material  pillar  of  the  existing  State  rather  than  an  architect  of  a  new 
one,  and  a  detailed  account  of  much  that  he  has  accomplished,  in  con- 
junction with  his  party,  would  be  like  extracting  a  single  part  from  a 
vocal  quartett  and  publishing  it  by  itself. 

The  praiseworthy,  if  somewhat  colourless,  labours  of  the  adminis- 
trator are  not  the  most  attractive  to  the  imeiginative  mind.  Indeed, 
it  is  curious  how  transcendently,  even  though  we  profess  to  deny  its 
power,  the  ideal  element  is  what  moves  us.  But  in  the  present  case, 
so  soon  as  the  most  imaginative  statesman  of  the  day  returned  to 
power,  wliich  was  in  1874,  Mr.  Smith's  merits  were  at  once  recognised. 
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and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury ;  and,  as 
the  Saturday  Review  expressed  it  at  the  time,  the  appointment  was 
universally  approved,  no  member  of  the  House  being  better  liked  or 
more  trusted. 

During  the  following  years  Mr.  Smith  was  being  inured  to  the  har- 
ness of  office.  The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  has  to  be  ready  with 
his  best  attention  for  almost  though  not  quite  so  extensive  a  miscellany 
of  questions  as  the  Home  Secretary,  for  there  are  so  few  branches  of 
administration  into  which  the  money  question  does  not  find  its  way, 
that  we  scarcely  require  to  refer  to  published  details  to  make  sure  of 
the  conclusion  that  the  Financial  Secretary  must  needs  have  a  practical 
mind,  a  ready  manner,  and  the  habits  of  business. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  belongs  to 
the  order  of  independent  Liberal  Conservatives,  a  category  which  does 
not  too  rigidly  fetter  wholesome  energy.  There  is  now  no  well  defined 
traditional  line  dividing  modem  parties,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
/0*ily  find  themselves  in  opposition  on  some  special  question.  Indeed, 
there  are  times  when  opposition  can  but  be  for  the  sake  of  opposition. 
Iq  home  politics  we  can  well  submit  to  entrust  affairs  to  any  party  that 
will  be  thorough  and  practical.  There  may  loom  in  the  future  differences 
as  extreme  as  any  in  the  past,  but  a  very  dark  and  heavy  veil  is  at 
present  over  the  social  developments  of  the  coming  eras.  That  pauper 
relief  should  so  far  as  possible  only  be  exchanged  for  work,  is  a  sample 
of  Mr.  Smith's  practical  views,  and  such  ideas  may  stand  firm  under  any 
new  shuffling  of  the  social  cards. 

In  1874,  when  Mr.  Smith  became  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Ward  Himt  received  the  appointment  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  He  too  had  held  the  Treasury  appointment  some 
jears  before,  but  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  intervened 
between  this  post  and  his  last.  When  he  died  Mr.  Smith  succeeded 
liim  in  his  highest  office,  as  he  had  followed  him  in  the  subordinate  one. 
The  appointment  held  by  Mr.  Smith  since  February,  1877,  gives 
supreme  authority  in  all  questions  of  importance  relating  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  gives  its  holder  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Nominally,  all 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are  Commissioners  for  executing  the  extinct 
office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  which  kings  have  often  held  for  themselves. 
The  First  Lord  is  the  political  head.  He  now  receives  £4500  per 
annum,  and  no  perquisites,  or  droits,  which  used  to  be  of  varied 
descriptions  and  values.  His  official  residence  is  the  Admiralty, 
Whitehall.     The  Senior  Naval  Lord,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  Assistant 
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Commissioners  to  the  First  Lord,  personally  directs  the  movements  <rf 
the  fleet,  and  is  answerable  in  matters  of  discipline.  The  Third  Lord 
presides  over  the  dockyards  and  shipbuilding.  The  Junior  Naval  Lord 
has  to  do  with  the  victualling  of  the  fleet,  and  the  transport  depart- 
ment. The  Civil  Lord  is  responsible  for  the  accounts,  and  the  Financial 
Secretary  directs  purchases  of  stores.  All  officers  below  these  form  the 
fixed  admim'stration,  independent  of  politics. 

In  spite  of  its  imposing  political  relations  the  Admiralty  is  still  not 
a  department  from  which  proceeds  any  initial  movement.  Its  labours 
are  nothing  more  than  ordinary  business.  It  deals  with  men  and 
munitions,  ships  and  stores,  but  only  from  a  business  point  of  view.  A 
naval  man  is  apt  to  be  too  partial  or  technical  for  the  post,  and  in  spite 
of  sneers  at  landsmen,  a  landsman  is  f  oxind  to  make  the  most  exemplary 
First  Lord.  Save  in  prestige,  then,  and  in  the  magnitude  of  the  post, 
Mr.  Smith's  position  is  not  vitally  changed  from  the  time  '^hen  hir 
"  kind  face  "  is  remembered  **  behind  the  Strand  counter."  And  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  ideal  faculties  have  not  erred  in  putting  a  thorough 
business  man  into  a  thoroughly  business  post. 

As  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Mr*. 
Smith  has  no  voice  at  all  in  settling  the  actual  policy  by  which  we  are 
ruled,  but  how  the  mighty  potentates  composing  that  august  body  really 
manage  their  affairs  it  is  given  to  few  to  know.  When  a  member  is 
tumbled  out  of  the  nest,  then  only  we  get  a  glimpse  of  how  the  birds 
within  it  have  been  agreeing. 
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Chaptbb  XITT. 
some  desultoby  talks. 

'*YoxT  are  determined,  you  say?" 

<'  Determined,"  answered  Ernes- 
tine, with  a  composed  gentleness 
seemingly  bom  of  assured  deci- 
sion. 

*'I  wonder,"  said  Dr.  Doldy, 
•*  whether  you  will  be  as  fond  of 
that  word  when  you  are  married." 

Ernestine  only  lau|;hed  in  reply 
to  this  remark,  made  m  all  serious- 
ness. 

The  conversation  was  beinff  held 
in  the  bow-window  of  Mrs.  Vava- 
sour's drawing-room.  The  subject 
tuider  discussion  wcus  one  which, 
temporarily  tabooed.  Dr.  Doldy 
had  now  again  brought  forward — 
the  date  of  the  wedmng  day. 

"  Well,"  he  added,  reflectivelv, 
<'  the  months  we  have  already 
managed  to  get  through  have  not 
appealed  so  very  long.  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  be  grateful  for  a  few 
hours  of  your  society  in  the  course 
of  each  week." 

Ernestine  said  nothing  in  reply. 
Leaning  back  in  her  chair  in  a 
favourite  and  peculiar  attitude 
which  every  one  who  knew  her 
always  associated  with  her,  she 
looked  silently  out  into  the  square 
— ui  outlook  of  a  rather  melan- 
choly if  dignified  character.      Dr. 


Doldy,  with  a  glance  at  her^ 
changed  the  conversation. 

*'  1  met,"  said  he,  *'at  a  dinner 
party  the  other  night,  Dr.  Draper." 

**  Oh,"  said  Ernestine,  with  dex- 
terously assumed  intonation,  as  if 
the  matter  did  not  interest  hf  r 
much  ;  **  he  is  one  of  our  visitinjj^ 
physicians  at  the  hospital." 

**  So  he  was  saying ;  he  appears- 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  it." 

**  I  believe  he  does,"  said  Ernes- 
tine, a  little  drily;  she  did  not 
quite  see  where  the  conversation 
was  tending,  but  instinctively  per- 
ceived breakers  ahead.  But  Dr^ 
Doldy  soon  plunged  into  the  actual 
g^t  of  his  remarks.  It  was  an  odd 
thing  that,  when  with  Ernestine, 
half  his  diplomatic  abilities  de- 
serted him.  When  she  turned  her 
^eat  inquiring  eyes  full  upon  his, 
It  had  the  effect  of  impelling  him 
towards  the  actual  subject  of  his 
discourse  rather  more  rapidly  than 
was  his  wont. 

"  He  knew  nothing  of  our  con- 
nection," said  Dr.  Doldy,  '*  and 
you  cannot  wonder  that  I  was 
rather  interested  when  he  began 
to  speak  of  you." 

**  Of  me !"  exclaimed  Ernestine,, 
with  something  almost  like  appre- 
hension. 

"Yes,"  said  I^T^  CRt^tjl^n- 
flioting  emotions  oddly  visible  ia 
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his  face,  *'  and  thougli  I  heartily 
disapprove  of  the  whole  thing,  I 
<JOuld  not  but  be  a  little  pleased 
with  the  way  he  spoke  of  you." 

But  this  did  not  melt  Ernestine, 
who  had  turned  her  gaze  out  into 
the  square  a^ain.  So  he  had  to 
go  on,  wiUiout  response  or 
•encouragement.  This  was  a  form 
•of  dialogue  to  which  she  was  in 
^  the  habit  of  subjecting  her  friends. 
It  was  one  which  Dr.  Doldy  par- 
ticularly disliked.  He  had  always 
been  considered  a  good  conversa- 
tionalist: but  he  affected  the 
frothy,  bright  style  of  talk,  in 
which  repartee  and  the  in- 
stantaneous flash  of  superficial  wit 
are  essential.  With  Ernestine  he 
was  continually  placed  in  on 
attitude  new  to  him ;  he  was,  by 
the  silence  with  which  she  met 
remarks  not  very  necessary, 
-constantly  being  provoked  into 
saying  something  which  would 
have  enough  in  it  to  arouse  her 
interest. 

**  He  says  you  have  done  much 
to  convince  him  that  the  medical 
profession  may  be  possible  for 
women  :  but  he  thinks  you  are  at 
the  same  time  setting  an  example  of 
going  in  the  very  direction  in  which 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended." 

**  xou  speak  riddles,"  said 
Ernestine,  with  ominous  calmness. 

*'  I  will  explain  myself  then," 
said  Dr.  Doidy,  his  projected 
periods  of  speech  cut  short  by  the 
consciousness  of  Ernestine's  im- 
patience under  them.  '^  He  says 
you  work  too  hard." 

'^Oh,"  said  Ernestine,  "is  that 
-all  he  can  say  against  me  ?" 

**  It  is  a  great  deal,"  said  Dr. 
Doldy,  gravely.  *'It  is  rash  to 
work  as  you  work,  even  for  a 
young  doctor  who  is  determined 
to  win  a  reputation  by  it ;  even  he 
is  not  wise  to  make  himself  into  a 
nurse.  But  for  you,  who  are  not 
endeavouring  to  carve  for  yourself 
A  medical  career,  but  are  merely 


finishing  the  engagement  jou 
made,  it  is  really  wrong  to  mng 
your  health  and  strength  away." 

'*  But  I  am  not  doing  that,"  said 
Ernestine,  with  the  extreme 
quietude  of  manner  which  Dr. 
Doldy  did  not  yet  know  her  wdl 
enough  to  recognise  as  an  alanning 
symptom.  "  To  begin  with,  I  am 
not  throwing  away  my  health,  and 
I  don't  think  strength  is  likely  to 
be  thrown  away  upon  wholesome 
work.  I  believe  I  understand  my 
own  constitution,  and  know  how 
to  use  myself  economically.  At 
all  events,  I  am  in  perfect  health 
at  the  present  moment." 

**  Don't  you  leave  that  hospital 
every  day,  worn  out?" 

"I  am  sometimes  tired  when  I 
come  away;  and  pray,  how  can 
health  be  preserved  without  suf« 
ficient  exertion  to  prevent  organic 
stagnation  and  assist  physical 
development  ?  I  don't  wear  my- 
self out ;  that  is  as  foolish  as  any 
other  form  of  extravagance,  and  1 
have  taught  myself  to  stop  short 
of  it." 

"You  are  a  wonderfully  wise 
woman,"  observed  Dr.  Doldy,  with 
an  expressive  sigh,  "if  you  can 
avoid  extravagance  in  all  things." 

Ernestine  flashed  a  quick  glance 
at  him,  but  took  no  other  notice  of 
this  little  speech. 

"  And  then,"  she  went  on,  "yon 
mistake  in  saying  that  I  am  not 
endeavouring  to  carve  for  my^lf 
a  medical  career.  Now  that  is 
just  what  I  am  doing :  a  career, 
if  not  of  .  glory,  at  least  of 
usefulness.  And  perhaps  we  had 
better  come  to  an  understanding 
on  this  subject  now ;  it  has  ]fiin 
fallow  for  a  good  while." 

Dr.  Doldy  groaned  below  his 
breath.  The  sound  of  her  voice 
was  very  sweet  and  gentle  but 
very  meaning. 

"  I  know  you  detest  the  sub- 
ject," said  ibmestine,  crowing  a 
little  more  fiery.    "And  so  do  I. 
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But  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  put 
away,  and  we  had  better  face  it. 
Whether  married  or  no,  when  I 
leave  my  aunt's  house  and  estab- 
lish myself  permanently  an3rwhere 
else,  I  shall  commence  practising. 
You  are  not  merely  taking  to 
yourself  a  wife ;  you  are  imiting 
two  different  careers,  and  you 
must  be  content  to  see  them  run 
side  by  side.  Are  you  prepared 
for  that?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  he  answered, 
somewhat  dolefully ;  **  of  course, 
if  some  of  your  lady  friends  choose 
to  avail  themselves  of  your  know- 
ledge, I  cannot  object." 

'*  I  am  afraid,"  said  Ernestine, 
laughing  a  little,  *'  that  I  shall 
want  a  wider  scope  than  that." 

Now  and  again,  as  days  went 
on,  there  occurred  between  the 
doctors  conversations  something 
like  this ;  and  as  Dr.  Doldy  began 
to  fully  realise  that  Eraestine 
kept  to  her  resolutions  and  was 
to  be  had  only  on  her  own  terms, 
he  began  to  yield.  Moreover,  he 
became  more  accustomed  to  her 
serious  idea  of  her  future ;  it  did 
not  seem  so  utterly  unendurable  as 
at  first. 

But  what  most  influenced  him 
to  accept  the  position  was  his  own 
inward  conviction  that  it  would 
not  last.  All  he  had  been  fighting 
for  was  to  deprive  his  old  friends 
of  the  amusement  which  he  knew 
they  would  feel  if  he  set  out  upon 
married  life  after  such  fashion. 
However,  Emebtine  was  plainly 
**  determined,"  to  use  a  pet  ex- 
pression of  hers ;  and  Dr.  Doldy 
wisely  gave  in,  reserving  the  asser- 
tion of  nimself  as  lord  and  master, 
after  the  fashion  of  men  in  these 
circumstances,  until  he  should 
really  become  so.  Not  that  he 
exactly  looked  forward  to  forcing 
Ernestine  out  of  her  own  path, 
but  he  certainly  jprojected  many 
plans  by  which,  as  the  leader 
in  their    united  living,  he  could 


tempt  her  out  of  it.  He  re- 
solved, after  his  marriage,  to* 
take  his  social  position  a  little* 
more  fully  than  he  had  yet  done. 
His  debts  cleared  off,  as  they 
would  be  upon  Laura's  marriage, 
he  would  be  able  to  do  this,  with 

g eater  ease  than  ever  before^ 
e  pictured  Ernestine,  with  her 
unusual  beauty,  heading  his  dinner 
table  and  accompanying  him  to 
other  houses,  until  he  had  almost 
convinced  himself  that  what  he 
wished  was  certain  to  take  place. 
Once  in  her  right  position  he  felt 
sure  she  would  feel  that  she  must 
do  herself  and  her  husband  jus- 
tice, and  lay  aside  her  pectdiar 
crotchets. 

And  in  the  meantime,  as  he  told 
himself,  there  would  be  no  hai  ji 
in  furnishing  for  her  a  room 
which  she  might  call  her  consult- 
ing-room if  she  liked.  One  morn- 
ing after  breakfast,  he  amused 
himself  with  this  idea.  He  started 
on  a  survey  of  the  house  ;  truth  to 
tell,  he  had  done  this  once  or  twice 
before,  since  he  had  felt  that  the 
passage  of  time  was  really  bi'iug- 
ing  him  nearer  to  the  day  when 
he  might  begin  in  good  earnest  to 
decorate  and  rearrange  for  Er- 
nestine's advent.  He  had  found 
great  pleasure  in  these  excursions 
over  bis  demesne ;  so  many  bache- 
lor years  had  rolled  over  hb  head 
in  this  stately  mansion  that  the 
idea  of  brightening  it  for  such  a 
presence  was  full  of  novelty.  But 
this  morning  he  started  with  a 
more  serious  face.  He  was  think- 
ing of,  and  providing  for,  Ernestine, 
and  not  only  Ernestine  but  hev 
peculiarities  now;  and  this  was 
more  difficult  and  not  quite  so  ro- 
mantic, at  first.  But  after  a  de- 
liberate survey  of  the  various 
rooms  which  might  be  devoted  to 
the  especial  use  of  the  daughter 
of  JEsculapius  with  whom  he 
was  enterinfl;  into  so  odd  a 
partnership,  he  paused  at  last  in 
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a  little  chamber  on  the  ground 
floor,  bright  with  morning  sun- 
cthine;  and  looking  round  it,  a 
smile  dawned  upon  his  face.  There 
were  two  doors  in  this  pleasant 
room :  one  into  the  entrance-hall, 
the  other  he  now  approached  and 
opening  it,  looked  through.  It  led 
into  a  little  ante-chamber,  into 
which  also  opened  his  own  consult- 
ing-room. He  smiled  again  as  he 
«hut  the  door  and  looked  once  more 
around  the  room,  with  intent  to 
4K)nsider  how  charming  a  nest  he 
oould  make  of  it.  Here  Ernestine 
might  pass  her  time  as  she  chose — 
dreaming,  perhaps,  of  patients ; 
and  here  he  would  be  abfc  to  find 
rest  and  refreshment  in  her  com- 
panionship at  any  imoccupied 
moment.  The  arrangement  seemed 
to  him  perfect.  He  took  his  note- 
book from  his  pocket  and  began 
£o  make  notes  of  what  must  be 
done  to  the  room  before  he  should 
<K>nsider  it  fit  for  its  new  occupant. 

That  very  afternoon  he  called 
at  Mrs.  Silbum*s,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  Ernestine.  He  liked  to 
meet  her  there  much  better  them 
in  her  aunt's  house.  To  his 
delight,  he  found  her  sitting  by 
the  window  talking  to  Coventry  ; 
Mrs.  Silbum,  at  a  writing  table  in 
a  secluded  alcove,  was  scribbling 
away  as  if  for  dear  life.  She 
fihook  hands  with  Dr.  Doldy  and 
took  no  further  notice  of  him. 
Coventry,  who  had  been  leaning 
against  the  window  sash,  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  i*oom,  and 
after  a  few  desultory  remarks, 
vanished — probably  into  his  ham- 
mock :  but  no  one  ever  took  much 
notice  of  his  erratic  movements. 

**  I  want  you  to  come  and  look 
at  my  house  soon,  ibmestine,"  said 
Dr.  Doldy.  ''  I  have  decided  on  a 
I'oom  which  you  may  call  your 
consulting-room,  and  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  will  like  my 
ideas  about  furnishing  it." 

**You  don't  mean  to  say  you 


have  come  to  terms  on  that  sub- 
ject!"  cried  Mrs.  Silbum,  turning 
round  from  her  writing  with  a 
face  of  amazement. 

**  Yes,"  said  Dr.  Doldy,  with  a 
smile  of  meaning,  ''we  have; 
I  mean  Ernestine  to  have  the 
most  charming  consulting-room  in 
Ix)ndon." 

**  Then  you  had  better  funiish  it 
yourself,"  said  .Ernestine,  in  a 
mingled  tone  of  appreciation  and 
doubt.  **  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunities as  yet  of  doing  my  work 
amid  aesthetic  surroundings;  I 
don't  think  I  should  understand 
the  combination  at  first."  She 
felt  rather  as  if  a  sort  of  treacherous 
mirage  of  the  beautiful  were  being 
interposed  between  her  and  the 
stern  realities  of  work. 

"  I  should  much  prefer  fur- 
nishing it  myself,"  answered  he, 
eagerly. 

Mrs.  Silbum  had  relapsed  into 
lier  work  again,  and  the  scratch- 
ing of  her  pen — ^it  had  been  a 
stately  swan-quill  once,  but  miles 
of  writing  had  worn  it  down 
— formed  a  sort  of  running  accom- 
paniment to  the  low  toned  talk  by 
the  window. 

'*  I  should  indeed  enjoy  doing 
it,"  he  went  on,  "if  you  would  be 
sure  to  be  pleased ;  and  I  think  I 
could  do  it  so  that  you  must  be 
pleased,  for  a  harmony  cannot 
offend.  And  I  will  take  you  as  the 
key-note  to  my  harmony;  theoolour 
of  your  hair  and  eyes,  the  tints  of 
your  complexion  shall  meet  with 
gentle  colourings  that  shall  be  to 
them  like  friends.  No  lurking 
enemy  to  your  beauty  shall  haunt 
that  room;  place  yourself  where 
you  will  in  it,  you  shall  form  a 
centre  to  a  perfect  whole." 

Mrs.  Silbum  was  not  writing  at 
all  an  amusing  article;  but  she 
was  looking  very  mudi  amused 
while  she  wrote.  Dr.  Doldy  did 
not  recollect,  or  did  not  know,  that 
she  was  one  of  those  superfidal 
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-writers  who  can  follow  a  conversa- 
tion  and  scribble  away  at  the  same 
moment. 

Ernestine  made  no  reply  at 
the  moment,  but  a  little 
.access  of  colour  came  into  her 
•cheeks.  Never  was  woman  bom 
yet  who  could  resist  a  genuine 
compliment  to  her  beauty.  The 
sex  has  been  too  distinctly  taught, 
through  all  the  ages,  the  value  set 
by  man  on  personal  appearance  to 
be  able  to  disregard  it.  If  God 
ixnplanted  instinctive  vanity  in 
woman,  she  need  not  complain; 
for  without  that  the  burden  en- 
tailed upon  her  by  the  love  of  her 
lord  and  master  for  ^ood  looks  and 
effective  dress  womd  have  been 
probably  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
We  find  men  every  day 
following  Dr.  Doldy's  example: 
falling  in  love  with  a  woman  first 
for  her  beauty,  and  afterwards 
learning  to  appreciate  her  cha- 
racter. Being  a  woman,  with  an 
instinctive  consciousness  of  these 
things,  Ernestine  must  be  forgiven 
for  blushing  a  little  when  her  lover 
80  plainly  revelled  in  the  pictur- 
esque idea  of  her. 

'*  If  you  want  to  do  anything  so 
-wjndeiful,"  she  said,  '*  pray  do  it 
without  consulting  me  ;  for  I  know 
very  little  about  the  hues  of  mv 
complexion.  I  might  hold  myself 
up  to  ridicule  among  the  uphol- 
49terers,  for  I  should  require  a 
looking-glass  every  minute.'' 

Mrs.  SUbum  had  finished 
writing,  and,  folding  up  some 
papers,  she  advanced  towards 
them. 

"I  had  no  idea  you  had  such 
Artistic  profilivities.  Dr.  Doldy," 
ahe  said. 

**They  were  latent,  Mrs.  8il- 
l)um ;  Ernestine  is  developing  my 
character." 

Dorothy  was  putting  on  her 
hat  and  cloak,  which  she  had 
evidently  but  very  recently  thrown 
off. 


**I  am  obliged  to  be  veiy  rude 
and  run  away,*'  she  said.  "  I  must 
take  this  article  down  to  the  Mbm- 
ing  MaiV^ 

*' Are  they  in  a  hurry  for  it?" 
asked  Ernestine. 

**  It  is  to  ^  into  type  at  once : 
I  went  in  this  morning,  and  found 
them  in  despair,  for  none  of  them 
seemed  capable  of  handling  the 
subject.  I  felt  sure  I  could  do  it, 
with  the  help  of  some  of  my  refer- 
ence books ;  and  I  expect  to 
astonish  them.  I  say  I  found 
them  in  despair — ^perhaps  an  un- 
initiated observer  would  not  have 
detected  it,"  she  added,  laughingly. 
''When  I  had  climbed  the  dark, 
dirty  stairs  this  morning,  my  eyes 
were  attracted  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  editor,  poker  in  hand, 
chasing  the  sub-editor  roimd  and 
round  the  room  in  the  wildest  way. 
I  thought  for  a  moment  they  had 
gone  mad,  but  was  reassured  on 
receiving  a  wink  from  the  sub, 
who  is  a  most  impudent  Kttle 
wretch,  as  he  passed  me.  As  I 
was  only  a  contributor,  they  did 
not  stop  till  want  of  breath  com- 
pelled them,  and  so  I  had  a 
charming  opportunity  of  reflecting 
on  the  dignity  of  the  English 
Press." 

''Well,  after  all,"  said  Er- 
nestine, with  a  professional  air, 
"  there  was  no  great  harm  in  that. 
I  daresay  a  little  exercise  is  very 
necessary,  for  literature  is  much 
too  sedentary  an  occupation  to  be 
healthy." 

"Bravo, Minerva  Medica,"  cried 
Coventry  from  some  unseen  re- 
treat. 

"Ah,"  said  Dorothy,  drily,  "if 
that  were  the  worst  of  their  doings 
I  would  forgive  them  without 
wanting  a  medical  excuse.  But 
it's  like  wringing  blood  from  a 
stone  to  get  my  money  out  of  them 
— and  they  have  an  inner  room 
where  they  hide  from  their 
creditors,  each  taking  the  respou- 
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sibility,  as  need  arises,  to  swear 
that  the  other  is  out  of  town." 

'*I  thought,"  said  Ernestine, 
"you  were  anxious  to  get  work 
from  them  because  they  paid  well." 

**8o  they  do,  or  ai  all  events, 
can,"  she  replied.  "They  are 
backed  by  plenty  of  money.  But 
they  prefer  spending  it  to  paying 
contributors  with  it.  Now  I  must 
be  off;  if  I*m  late  my  work  will  be 
wasted." 

"  I  must  go  too,"  said  Ernestine. 
«  Furnish  my  consulting-room  how 
you  will,  only  let  it  be  fit  for  some 
other  country  than  fairyland," 
she  said  to  Dr.  Doldy,  as  she  rose. 


Chapteb  XIV. 

AT   THE   HOSPITAL  AGAIN. 

Dk.  Doldy  foimd  that  he  was  right 
in  thinking  that,  notwithstandmg 
the  proverbial  weariness  of  waiting, 
perhaps  the  six  months  of  his  court- 
ship would  not  be  so  very  slow  in 
dragging  out  their  length.  Winter 
had  passed,  and  melted  into  its 
cruelly  deceptive  successor,  spring, 
before  he  had  recdised  its  swift  de- 
parture. East  winds  and  untimely 
frosts  scarcely  arrested  his  atten- 
tion, for  a  glow  which  originated 
in  his  incorporeal  being  rendered 
his  corporeal  outer  man  almost 
impervious  to  such  disa^eeable 
incidents,  thus  making  mm  into 
a  flagrant  contradiction  of  the 
doctrines  of  materialism.  May 
flowers  sprang  up  in  defiance  of 
chill  spring,  and  gladdened  Ernes- 
tine's eyes,  not,  indeed,  in  ehady 
woodland  nooks,  but  on  Covent 
Garden  stalls,  or  massed  upon 
hucksters'  carts,  making  a  pas- 
sionate appeal  to  the  dim  eyes 
of  street  dwellers,  by  their 
wondrous  glow  and  depth  of 
sun-given  colour.  Once  Dr. 
Doldy  heard  her  say  how  much 
more  she  felt  in  sympathy  with 
the   garden  flowers,    which  bring 


forth  their  delicate  perfection  in 
spite  of  scant  sunshine  and  cutting 
winds,  than  with  caged  green- 
house blossoms.  The  next  day 
her  unfailing  cluster  of  white 
scented  flowers  was  composed  of 
single  hyacinths — ^much  to  the 
disgust  of  her  cousins,  who,  as 
usual,  watched  its  anival.  The 
seasons  soon  began  to  favour 
Ernestine's  love  of  natural  out- 
door growth.  The  time  seemed 
to  pass  so  quickly  over  her  head 
that  she  herself  marvelled  at  its 
rapid  passage  when  white  June 
roses  at  last  took  the  place  of  the 
winter  exotics.  Ernestine's  reti- 
cence was  of  a  strange  order. 
She  heul  never  acknowledged 
these  flowers  by  word  or  si^n ; 
yet  they  did  more  to  strengthen 
her  heait's  bondage  and  mako 
vain  the  clashing  of  views  and 
prejudices  between  the  lovers, 
than  anything  else.  They  con- 
vinced her  continually  that  in 
one  part  of  the  two  natures 
between  which  they  were  the 
message  bearers,  there  was  a. 
deep  sympathy  which  could  nev^* 
be  broken  or  destroyed. 

June — a  month  whose  warm 
rains  give  life  to  the  woodland 
ferns,  whose  soft  sunshine  fills 
the  deep-hearted  roses  with  the 
yearning  to  unfold  and  yield  their 
oeauty — ^this  same  June  dragged 
on  its  weary  way  in  London.  The^ 
strengthening  of  summer  only 
brought  forth  the  greater  evidence 
of  the  ever  present  existence  of 
crowded  restaurants  and  of  certain 
favourite  scents  which  occupy 
about  the  same  relation  to  sweet- 
ness that  piano-organs  occupy  to 
music.  Laura  Doldy,  who  had 
only  visited  London  for  a  single 
day  since  Christmas  in  order  to 
purchase  summer  fineries,  was  now 
away  in  Scotland  among  the  ferns 
and  heather.  Even  she,  in  her 
occasional  little  notes  to  her  uncle; 
could  not  but  give  him  a  taste  of 
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fresh  air ;  and  then  he  would  open 
hxB  Shakespeare  to  wander  once 
more  into  Arden  with  the  melan^ 
cholj  Jaques  or  fair  Bosalind ;   or 
more    often   fell    to    conBidering 
into  what  uncivilised  and  nature- 
haunted  region  he  would    carry 
Ernestine  when  at  last  he  should 
take  the  reins.    It  was  unusual 
for  Laura    to  absent    herself  so 
completely  from  home  at  this  time 
of  year ;    but  he  made  no  i^mark 
to  her  upon  it,   for  he  did  not 
desire  her  society  at  the  present 
time.     He    earnestly  wished    his 
own  marriage  to  be  over  before 
Laura's     matrimonial    difficulties 
should  again  become  his  respon- 
sibility.    He  sincerely  hoped  that 
she  was  successfully  carrying  some 
affair  of  the  heart  to  an  issue  in 
the  country,  as    she  chose  to  re- 
main quieuy  there  so  long.    If  not, 
as  she  would  certainly  intend  to  be 
in  London  during  July  and  August, 
he  settled  in  his  own  mind  that 
she  must    stay   with   an  aimt,  a 
certain  Mrs.  Honiton,  her  mother's 
sister,  who  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  further  her  in  her  plans.  He 
was  perhaps  too  much  disposed  to 
put  tne  whole  matter  impatiently 
from  him ;   it  was  so  entirely  out 
of  harmony  with  his  present  state. 
Bat  he    knew    that  Laura   must 
marry,   and  he  ffladly  and  hope- 
fully left  her  to  her  own  generalr 
ship.     He  felt  himself  justified, 
having  Laura's  deed  of  gift,  and 
feeling  perfectly  confident  that  she 
would  marry,  in  making  extensive 
preparations    for   Ernestine's  in- 
stalment in  his  house.    The  whole 
interior  was  redecorated,  and  en- 
tirely with  the  aim  of  making  of 
it    a    becoming    frame    for    the 
picture  which  continually  filled  his 
eye.    This  occupied  so  much  of  his 
time  and  thoughts  as  his  practice 
and    Ernestine    herself   left    un- 
employed;    so    that  the  summer 
wore  on  apace,  and  at  last  Laura 
wrote  to  say  that  she  should  be  in 


town  in  little  more  than  a  month, 
in  order  to  be  present  if  her  uncle 
**  really  did  mean  to  get  married 
in  July!" 

Ernestine  grew  more  silent  and 
quiet  in  the  midst  of  her  aunt  alid 
cousins,  who  were  daily  increasing 
in  their  chatter  over  the  approach- 
ing wedding.  As  she  had  to  be 
married  from  their  hou^e  she  sub* 
mitted  gratefully  to  their  demon- 
strative kindness;  but  she  was 
very  glad  of  the  long  hospital 
hours  which  kept  her  amid  real 
work.  At  home  she  felt  oppressed, 
by  impending  orange  blossoms  and 
white  favours;  and  among  her 
cousins,  who  delighted  in  discussing 
every  detail,  she  sat  silent,  won- 
dering at  her  own  daring  in  taking 
so  quietly  this  new  road  in  life. 
She  grew  afraid  in  the  atmosphere 
of  imnecessaiT  accessories;  their 
very  frivolity  filled  her  mind  with 
the  solemnity  and  danger  of  her 
new  adventure.  It  overwhelmed 
her;  she  gladly  escaped  from  it 
by  redoublme  her  attentions  in  the 
hospital  wards  and  forgetting  her- 
self in  the  immediate  necessities  of 
others. 

One  day  Mrs.  Marland,  one  of 
the  house-surgeons,  who  had 
ori^nally  enlisted  her  sympathies 
in  Uie  hospital,  came  up  to  her. 

**  It  is  but  a  little  while  now 
before  your  year  expires.  Dr. 
Vavasour ;  do  you  really  mean  to 
leave  us  at  the  end  of  it  ?  " 

Ernestine  held  a  baby  in  h^ 
arms;  finding  herself  addressed 
by  Mrs.  Marland,  she  gave  it  back 
to  its  mother,  and  turned  to 
answer. 

They  were  standing  in  a  fa- 
vourite ward  of  Ernestine's;  one 
in  which  babies  first  stretched  their 
lungs;  one  in  which  poor  ladies 
came  to  have  the  skilled  nursing, 
the  quiet,  the  freedom  from  worry, 
whidi  they  could  not  get  at  home; 
and  which  are  so  much  needed 
for  both  mother  and  child.    ^ 
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The  long  ward  was  divided  into 
many  litde  rooms.  Ernestine  was 
standing  by  the  window,  round 
which  some  convalescents  had 
fathered.  The  mother  who  took 
uie  child  from  Ernestine's  arms 
sat  on  a  low  rocking  chair.  She 
took  the  babe  with  a  look  of 
affection  and  pleasure,  the  sun- 
shine of  which  fell  half  upon  Er- 
nestine— ^half  upon  the  child.  She 
was  a  fair,  ladylike  woman,  the 
wife  of  a  strug&^ling  curate.  Her 
brief  holiday — ^f  or  so  it  had  seemed 
to  her — would  soon  be  over,  and 
she  would  return  to  the  heavy 
cares  of  parish  and  children  and 
economical  housekeeping. 


saidEr- 
going  to 


**  Yes,  Mrs.  Marland, 
nestine,  "  I  am  really 
leave  you.    I  am  sorry,  for  I  Siall 
leave  a  great  many  friends  here." 

**And  I  am  sorry,"  answered 
Mrs.  Marland,  emphatically.  She 
said  nothing  more,  for  Ernes- 
tine was  unusually  uncommuni- 
cative, even  for  her.  Mrs.  Marland 
knew  very  well  that  Ernestine's 
avowed  intention  of  commencing 
a  practice  of  her  own  need  not 
interfere  with  attendance  at  the 
hospital;  therefore  she  supposed 
her  friend  to  have  plans  which 
she  did  not  wish  to  disclose.  In- 
deed, Ernestine  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  bring  herself  to  speak  of 
her  approaching  marriage  to  anv 
of  her  colleagues  at  the  hospital. 
This  arose  principally  from  an 
extreme  dislike  to  being  gossiped 
about.  She  was  very  cUstinctiy 
aware  that  her  marriage  with  so 
well  known  a  physician  as  Dr. 
Doldy  would  afford  a  topic  of 
great  interest  to  Mrs.  Marland  and 
certain  other  acquaintances.  And, 
both  for  Dr.  Dold/s  sake  and  her 
own,  she  shrank  from  its  being 
thus  discussed. 

So  Mrs.  Marland  had  to  retreat 
from  the  field  of  inquiry  no  wiser 
^n  when  she  entered  upon  it. 
She  changed  the  subject  abruptly. 


**  There's  a  new  patienc  come  into 
this  ward  to-day,"  she  said.  **I 
must  go  and  see  after  her.  Sie's 
oome  here  full  soon,  to  my  think- 
ing ;  but  she  is  evidently  nervous 
and  scared  about  herself.  It's  her 
first,  £0  we  must  look  well  after 
her.  She  mustn't  stay  alone  in 
her  room  too  much."  Mrs.  Mar- 
land, who  was  a  bustling  woman, 
trotted  off  to  the  door  of  the  new 
patient's  room,  and  ^ent  in. 

Ernestine  was  about  to  leave  the 
ward,  but  a  voice  just  then  issued 
from  a  room  close  by,  calling  on 
Dr.  Vavasour.  Ernestine  went  in, 
to  find  a  lady  in  distress  over  an 
ailing  infant.  She  remained  with 
her  some  few  minutes,  and  when 
she  came  out  again  ItLrs.  Marland 
had  returned  to  the  sroup  by  the 
window.  Ernestine  had  business 
elsewhere,  but  she  lingered  a  mo- 
ment, for  the  air  was  balmy  and 
soft,  and  the  group  was  a  pleasant 
one  to  look  at.  This  ward  was 
appreciated  to  an  extent  little  ex- 

?ected  when  first  it  was  opened, 
he  rich  lady  can  keep  a  doctor 
dandnff  attendance;  can  make  it 
worth  his  while  never  to  be  out  of 
the  way  while  she  is  in  dang^; 
or  can,  as  many  do,  use  his  house 
as  a  hospitcd,  leaving  her  own 
undisturbed  ;  she  can  have  skilled 
nursing;  while  the  poor  woman 
in  humble  life  has  at  least  the 
appliances  of  vast  charities  at 
her  disposal.  But  the  poor  lady — 
(who  as  a  rule  knows  abso- 
lutely nothing  herself  of  the  laws 
and  needs  of  motherhood,  her 
education  having  been  totally  ne^ 
lected  with  regard  to  tJiat  whidi 
is  considered  her  highest  function), 
— she  must  silentiy  suffer,  as  well  as 
her  helpless  infant,  from  second- 
rate  medical  knowledge,  incom- 
petent nursing,  and,  very  probably^ 
from  the  semi-starvation  whioh 
prevails  in  many  genteel  homes. 
No  wonder  tha^  &ough  out  of 
the  wide  ranging  ranks   oi   tiie 
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great  anny  of  poor  gentility  but  a 
scattered  few  cared  to  leave  their 
homes  and  enter  the  hospital,  yet 
those  few  were  enough  to  keep 
the  ward  devoted  to  their  use 
4felwayB  full. 

It  was  one  of  Ernestine's  dreams 
that  the  spread  of  scientific  nursing 
and  the  education  of  woman,  who 
thus  could  no  longer  err  in  ignorance 
and  blindly  wreck  her  own  health 
and  her  Child's,  would  raise  our 
•deformed  humanity,  so  that  it 
might  again  stand  strongly  on  its 
feet  and,  stretching  its  shoulders, 
^ye  expansion  to  its  cramped 
fangs.  She  worked  ardently  in 
her  practical  field ;  for  e^e  alwajrs 
.  held  the  idea  that  no  reformation 
•can  come  upon  mankind  unless  the 
physical  standard  is  raised  as  well 
as  the  moral. 

And,  as  she  had  a  habit  of 
goine  to  the  root  of  any  matter  in 
which  she  concerned  herself,  this 
ward  always  had  an  interest  for 
her.  The  first  efforts  of  the  im* 
prisoned  spirit  to  imderstand  and 
control  the  puny,  unintelligent, 
and  often  hereditarily  depraved 
iorm  into  which  it  is  bom,  formed 
continual  subjects  for  her  study. 
*'  Mrs.  Aylmer  is  the  new  patient's 
name,"  said  Mrs.  Marland,  aside 
to  Ernestine ;  **  she  is  the  wife  of 
a  poor  artist,  down  in  Hampshire ; 
-quite  a  lady,  indeed,  a  charming 
person.  She  U  nervous  about  her- 
«elf — ^will  you  speak  to  her  a 
moment,  and  reassure  her?  I 
think  she  is  doing  well  enough." 

Ernestine  followed  into  a  small 
private  sittii^-room  in  which  the 
lady  sat.  *'  ^fliis  is  Dr.  Vavasour, 
Mrs.  Aylmer,"  said  Mrs.  Marland, 
and  left  them  toother.  Ernestine 
•drew  a  chair  beside  her  and  sitting 
<lown,  began  to  question  her. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  lifted  a  pair  of 
dark,  languid  eyes  to  Ernestine's 
face,  and  answered  her  with  chilly 
reticence.  But  this  very  soon  gave 
way  to  the    charm    of  her  new 


doctor's  manner ;  for,  frigid  and  un- 
inviting as  was  Ernestine  on  many 
— ^perhaps  most — social  occasions, 
with  a  patient  she  had  at  her 
conmiand  measureless  tact.  The 
peculiar  qualities  which  most 
doctors  of  the  male  sex  have  to 
acquire  painfully  are  the  very 
ones  implanted  in  a  woman's 
breast.  A  woman  can  give 
sjrmpathy — ^inspire  confidence- 
wheedle  out  secrets — detect  the 
inner  meaning  of  a  fleeting  ex- 
pression with  her  intuitive  eye. 
And  all  these  things,  as  well  as 
many  other  feminine  qualities,  are 
necessary  to  the  successful  prac- 
titioner. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  was  by  no  means 
fond  of  her  own  sex :  and  above 
all,  in  the  form  of  medical  women. 
At  any  other  time  she  would  have  • 
eyed  Ernestine  askance  and 
avoided  her;  but  just  then  she 
needed  sympathy,  and  was  rather 
more  humble  than  usual.  Ernes- 
tine's gentle  manner  conquered,  as 
true  gentleness  will  conquer  ;  and 
after  the  brief  talk  which  the  two 
had  together,  a  certain  pleasant 
ness  was  established  between  them. 


Chaptkb  XV. 

ABOUT  NOTHING  IN  PABTICULAa 

**It  is  very  beautiful,  that  im- 
finished  painting  which  stands 
beside  your  easd.  I  have  been 
admiring  it  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  the  room." 

The  speaker  was  Ernestine.  She 
was  just  rising  to  take  her  leave, 
after  paying  a  professional  visit 
to  Miss  Armine. 

Miss  Armine  had  that  remark- 
able feature  which  exists  in  a  few 
women  of  the  present  generation. 
She  believed  inner  own  sex.  And 
thus,  when  she  had  worked  over  her 
oil-paints  from  momine  till  night, 
denying  herself  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise until  she  fell  ill,  it  appeared 
to  her  as  quite  natural  that  she 
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should  turn  for  help  to  another 
woman,  who,  instead  of  studjring 
art,  had  studied  hygiene.  So 
Ernestine,  on  her  way  home  from 
the  hospital,  had  called  in  at  Miss 
Armine^s  lodgings.  She  was  re- 
ceived by  a  ghostly-looking  pre- 
sentment of  that  young  woman, 
in  a  room  full  of  sketches  and 
studies.  One  of  these  had  fastened 
her  attention  by  its  unusual  beauty. 
**  And  it  is  so  annoying  that  I 
could  not  finish  it,"  said  Miss 
,Armine,  in  a  discontented  tone; 
"  the  tiresome  man  actually 
caught  cold,  though  the  room 
was  kept  so  hot  for  him  that 
we  could  hardly  breathe  in  it." 

"Then  this  is  one  of  your  art 
school  studies  ?  "  said  Ernestine. 

"  Yes ;  but  it  would  have  made 
something  more.  I  should  like  to 
have  used  the  study  for  a  picture 
which  was  in  my  mind  all  the  time 
I  was  paintinff  it.  But  now  Anton 
has  taken  cold,  I  can't  finish  it 
sufBlciently.  He  was  such  a  splen- 
did model ;  he  seemed  like  a  statue, 
so  motionless  he  sat." 

Ernestine  laughed.  "It  is 
curious,"  she  said,  "how  any 
form  of  intensely  absorbing  occu- 
pation leads  human  nature  into  a 
sort  of  cruelty.  My  profession  is, 
as  I  am  inclined  to  think  justly, 
abused  for  its  secret  cruelties  of 
investigation:  art  follows  in  its 
wake  in  a  milder  fashion,  by  de- 
manding motionless  living  bodies 
to  study  from — a  gentle  form  of 
torture.  The  musician  ignores  the 
miseries  of  his  next  door  neigh- 
bour ;  the  more  musical  he  is,  the 
\eB8  is  he  penetrated  by  sympathy 
with  his  unmusical  kind,  although 
music  is  regarded  as  the  human- 
ising art.  I  should  think  we 
might  consider  that  disregard  for 
the  comfort  of  others  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  an 
absorbing  idea  in  life.  But, 
truly,  when  you  are  well  ajrain 
you  must  finish  this." 


"I  should  like  to,"  said  Miss 
Armine,  with  a  sigh,"  but  he  won't 
sit  any  more  at  the  school,  Pm 
afraid ;  and  I  could  never  afford 
to  pay  him  to  sit  for  me." 

"And  your  imagination  and 
memory  would  not  carry  you 
through?"  said  Ernestine. 

"No,  indeed,"  was  .the  replj; 
and  Ernestine  went  away  wonder- 
ing to  herself  at  that  literalnees  of 
art  which,  to  her  mind,  reduced  it 
almost  to  the  level  of  an  in- 
dustry. 

"Is  she  better?"  It  was  Mrs. 
Silbum's  voice  on  the  stairs."  I 
have  brought  her  some  jelly — ^but 
I  cannot  stay  a  minute,  1  must 
hurry  home— so  just  wait  for  me, 
Ernestine,  and  we  can  walk  to- 
gether." 

She  was  down  again  directly, 
rather  breathless. 

"Poor  little  woman,"  said  she^ 
"It  is  very  lonely  for  her,  in 
lodgings  all  by  herself." 

"  Oh,  she  mil  very  soon  be  bet- 
ter," said  Ernestine,  "but  it  is 
dull  for  her;  I  almost  wish  she 
were  bad  enough  to  come  into  the 
hospital.  I  don't  think  she  would 
object;  but  I  shall  not  suggest  it, 
for  it  would  only  make  her  think 
herself  worse  than  she  is.  The 
poor  artists  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  hospital,  and  from 
some  of  the  homes  of  men  of  real 
talent  and  ability  come  sad  stories 
of  struggle  and  poverty.  The 
wife  of  a  young  artist  came  in 
yesterday,  into  the  maternity  ward ; 
they  live  far  away  in  the  country, 
and  have  very  lunited  means;  I 
expect  she  would  have  been  very 
ill  if  she  had  not  come  to  usr 
principally  from  nervous  fears. 
Women  suffer  so  much  at  all  times 
of  their  lives  because  they  know 
so  little." 

"And  now  I  suppose  you  are 
going  to  wait  on  her,  and  nurse 
her  till  I)r.  Doldy  gets  angry 
again    and    tells    you     3rou    aie^ 
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degrading  the  profession,"  said 
Dorothy,  half  mockingly. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Aylmer  will  notneled 
much  nursing  at  present,"  said 
Ernestine,  oofouring  a  little. 

Dorothy  referrea  to  a  recent 
«oene  which  had  taken  place  in  her 
drawing-room,  when  Dr.  Doldy 
tried  again  to  convince  Ernestine 
that  she  was  a  delicate  possession 
entrusted  to  his  care.  She  had 
refused  altogether  to  be  considered 
as  such,  much  to  his  disgust.  And 
now  that  the  interval  before  her 
marriage  was  to  be  counted  by 
rapidly  passing  weeks,  it  amused 
Dorothy  considerably  to  see  her 
atruggles  between  the  immediate 
senBe  of  duty,  and  that  inaction 
which  comes  upon  the  busiest 
natures  just  before  any  distinct 
-event. 

Of  course,  as  might  be  expected 
in  Ernestine,  the  sense  of  duty 
•conquered  rather  to  excess.  She 
nursed,  she  sympathised,  she 
tended  assiduously.  Mrs.  Aylmer 
•came  a  great  deal  under  her  care : 
an  elder  physician  saw  her  now 
and  then,  and  later  on  would  take 
entire  charge  of  her  case :  but  at 
present  Ernestine  looked  after  her. 
And  although  she  did  not  get  to 
know  her  any  further  or  like  her 
•ta}j  better  than  on  their  first  in- 
terview, she  grew  interested  in  the 
pathetic  story  of  home  troubles 
which  gradually  shaped  itself 
during  their  intercourse.  But 
Mrs.  Aylmer,  though  pleasant  and 
■seemingly  &ank,  painly  belonged 
to  that  un-philosophic  average  of 
womankind  with  whom  Ernestine 
had  little  real  sympathy :  so  that 
the  pleasant  feelmg  which  had 
4sprung  up  between  them  on  their 
first  meeting  rather  languished 
than  increased.  This  was  not  the 
usual  way  with  Ernestine  and  her 
patients ;  she  did  not  quite  like  it, 
but  she  could  do  nothing,  for  in 
addition  to  a  dislike  she  felt  for 
certain   sides    of    her    patient's 


character,  Mrs.  Aylmer  seemed  to 
have  put  a  cloud  of  reserve  over 
herseu,  and  to  have  just  settled 
down  to  endure  with  resignation 
until  her  troubles  should  be  ovef. 


Chaptee  XVI. 

ABOUT  A  DOOE-PLATB. 

'*  What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  f " 
was  jyr,  Doldy's  conclusion  to  a 
speech  which  he  had  been  making 
to  Coventry  Silbum  in  the  privacy 
of  the  latter  gentleman's  special 
snuggery. 

**  uive  in,"  replied  Coventry,  in 
oracular  fa^on. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  seriously  ?  " 
said  Dr.  Doldy,  with  a  despairing 
accent. 

*•  I  do,  indeed." 

"  Good  Heavens ! "  was  all  Dr. 
Doldy's  re^y  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  said,  "Don't  vou  know  what  it 
will  bring  on  me  r  Don't  you  know 
that  Sir  5eorffe  Degener,  who  said 
that  he  would  rather  his  daughter 
were  in  her  grave  than  that  she 
should  pass  an  examination  in 
surgery,  so  intolerable  does  it 
seem  to  him,  is  my  intimate  friend 
— in  fact,  you  know,  we  play  into 
each  other's  hands :  I  can't  afford 
to  lose  his  friendship— I  can't 
indeed.  Besides,  half  my  colleagif  es 
consider  it  positively  immodest  for 
a  woman  to  enter  the  profession — 
my  practice  will  suffer  to  a  cer- 
tamty ;  only  think  of  the  Duchess 
and  some  of  those  magnificent  old 
ladies  whom  I  attend — they  will 
never  get  over  it." 

"You  have  my  advice,"  said 
Coventry,  calmly,  in  reply  to  the 
Doctor's  agitated  exclamations. 

And  all  this  was  about  a  door- 
plate — positively,  nothing  mote, 
than  a  door-plate.  But  timt  door- 
plate,  though  a  very  ramll  one  in 
reality,  h^  assumed  perfectly 
gigantic  proportions  in  Dr.  Doldy's 
eyes,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
was  to  bear  upon  it  hii|^  wife's 
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name  with  the  letters  M.D.  there- 
after. 

"  You  can't  mean  it,"  said  he,  in 
reply  to  Coventry's  discourag^g 
remark.  "Tou  don't  realise  my 
position.  I  must  make  you  under- 
stand it :  for  unless  you  will  try 
and  bring  her  to  reason,  I  don't 
know  what  the  result  will  be." 

Coventry  burst  out  laughing. 

^'  My  dear  Doctor,  "he  exclaimed, 
**  women  can't  be  brought  to  rea- 
son— not  to  what  men  call  reason. 
Your  view  of  the  matter  is  reason- 
able to  you  ;  to  you  it  seems  not 
only  disa^eeable,  but  extrava- 
gant, for  Miss  Vavasour  to  begin 
a  new  practice  under  your  roof, 
because  it  wiU  probably  injure 
your  practice  already  formed. 
That  view  is  clear  as  daylight 
to  you ;  but  Miss  Vavasour  won't 
see  it,  because  she  doesn't  look  at 
, things  in  that  way.'^ 

*^DVLi  she  might  be  made  to  see 
it,  if  anybody  would  shew  it 
her." 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  she  is  a  high- 
spirited  woman,  who  has  given  the 
best  years  of  her  youth  to  the  study 
of  a  profession  in  which  she  be- 
lieves woman's  influence  and  in- 
stinct to  be  necessary.  She  is  not 
only  practical  but  enthusiastic; 
and  in  addition   to,  as  she  says, 

i'ustihdng  her. existence  hj  makmg 
lerself  useful  to  her  neighbours, 
she  has  various  theories  and  prin- 
ciples which  she  wishes  to  bring 
out  to  the  world.  K  you  expect 
a  woman  of  her  calibre  to  give  up 
such  a  career  as  that  which  she  has 
sketched  out  for  herself  because 
of  the  ridiculous  or  the  monetary 
aspects  of    the  afPair,  you  have 

et  a  irood  deal  to  discover    in 

er."  ^ 
**  I  expect  I  have,"  said  Dr. 
Doldy,  with  the  oddest  mixture 
of  pride  tmd  ruefulness  in  his 
cotmtenance.  For,  though  he  was 
angry  at  Ernestine's  determination 
in  her  own  way,  he  was  proud  of 
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her  through  it  all.  Coventry  knew 
that  well  enough,  or  he  would  not 
have  spoken  as  he  did. 

"And,  positively,"  went  on  Dr. 
Doldy,  ''  ske  insists  upon  her  con- 
sulting-room, which  even  you  al- 
lowed to  be  beautiful,  being  dis- 
figured by  various  fittings  which 

she  has  bought  herself ^" 

He  was  interruptedby  Ooventiy's 
laugh.  "They  won't  spoil  it, 
Doctor:  they  will  just  make  the 
room  fit  her  character.  She  is 
lovely,  and  she  is  practical.  The 
room  could  never  belong  to  her 
while  it  only  made  her  look  more 
beautiful." 

**  Silbum,  you  are  incorrigible,'^ 
said  Dr.  Doldy,  good-humouredly. 
"I really  expected  some  common 
sense  from  you,  notwithstanding- 
that  you  are  a  poet.  But, 
seriouidy,  do  look  at  the  matter 
from  an  every-day  point  of  view 
and  come  to  my  rescue.  I  believe 
Ernestine  will  listen  to  you  when 
she  will  to  no  one  else." 

"That  is  possible,"  answered 
Coventry,  "  simply  because  she 
knows  I  am  sincere.  And,  honestly, 
my  dear  Doctor,  I  could  not  be 
sincere  in  speaking  of  this — a 
door-plate  more  or  less  seems  to 
me  so  perfectly  immaterial." 

"  But  it  isn't  the  door-plate ;  it's 
what  the  door-plate  means." 

"  Well,  if  the  door-plate  mean» 
Miss  Vavasour's  principles,  I  think 
she's  right  to  stick  to  it ;  for  her 
principles  are  her  object  in  life,, 
the  centre  of  her  career." 

"  I  see  I  must  submit,"  said  Dr. 
Doldy,  despairingly;  "you  were 
my  last  hope,  and  if  you  won't 
help  me,  I  suppose  I  must  follow 
in  me  wake  of  mankind  generally 
and  let  love  befool  me." 

"Eight,  right,  dear  Doctor;  and 
you  will  begin  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  wisdom  when  you 
have  submitted  to  the  process  of 
being  made  a  fool  of." 

Dr.  Doldy  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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**  Very  pretty  and  very  poetical,  I 
daresay,  all  this :  but  there  are 
realities  in  this  world  of  ours 
which  can't  be  done  away  with. 
Ernestine,  taking  her  place  so- 
cially as  my  wife  and  not  shocking 
any  of  my  old-fashioned  friends, 
mi^ht  do  me  material  service,  but 
as  it  is,  I  confess  the  prospect  is 
not  pleasant.  I  don't  like  these 
men  to  regard  her  as  immodest 
aQd  '  advanced ' — ^I  don't  like  the 
ladies  to  whom  she  will  have  to  be 
introduced,  to  look  half  doubtfully 
upon  her  as  extraordinary.  I  allow 
I  am  coward  enough  to  dread 
Laura's  wonder  at  a  ladylike 
woman  choosing  such  a  profession ; 
as  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Honiton — 
what  she  has  to  say  about  such 
things  I  know  only  too  well." 

*' Well,  Doctor,"  said  Coventry, 
tranquilly,  "  if  you  can't  trust  her 
to  live  down  these  opinions  you 
speak  of,  you  had  better  give  up 
the  enterprise  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour." 

**  Ah,"  said  Dr.  Doldy,  rising,  "  I 
see  you  will  not  help  me.  I  must 
make  the  best  of  my  own  folly : 
and  be  grateful  that  Heaven  has 
granted  it  to  me  in  such  charming 
shape." 

The  Doctor  gone,  Coventry 
turned  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Dorothy  sat  reading  a  very 
large  book. 

**  What  has  it  been  all  about  ?" 
asked  she,  looking  up. 

"  Minerva  Medica  and  her  door- 
plate,"  said  Coventry.  **  He 
wanted  me  to  try  and  shew  her 
the  worldly-wise  view  of  the 
matter." 

'*  He  should  have  come  to  me," 
exclaimed  Dorothy,  scornfully ; 
"the  idea  of  expecting  anything 
like  that  from  you." 

**With  all  his  worrying  about 
these  ridiculous  difficulties,"  said 
Coventry,  who  from  the  window 
had  been  watching  Dr.  Doldy's 
carriage  drive   away,   '*he  looks 


vounger  than  I  have  ever  seen 
him;  he  is  a  young  man  again 
with  all  his  life  before  him." 

"I  suppose  Ernestine  will  get 
her  own  way?"  said  Dorothy. 

"Oh,  of  course  she  will.  He 
tries  to  get  the  upper  hand,  but 
he  dare  not  risk  a  quarrel  with 
her  now." 

' '  So  you  think  I  may  safely  order 
my  dress  for  the  wedding  ?  " 

"  I  think  so  ;  and  may  the  gods 
provide  us  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
for  it." 

"  You  have  written  that  critical 
article  for  the  Bi'QuarUrl^f  haven't 
you?" 

"  Yes ;  I  finished  it  last  night." 

"Oh,  well,  then  the  Quart&rly 
cheque  will  pay  for  it.  I  don't  want 
any  of  that  for  housekeeping." 

Dr.  Doldy,  on  his  return,  found 
a  letter  from  Laura  awaiting  him. 
She  wrote  from  Scotland,  approv- 
ing the  suggestion  he  had  made 
that  she  should  stay  with  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Honiton,  over  the  wedding, 
and,  indeed,  \mtil  Dr.  Doldy  should 
have  returned  from  his  honeymoon. 
The  plan  evidently  pleased  her, 
much  to  Dr.  Doldy's  satisfaction. 
She  told  him  that  she  was  sick  of 
the  country,  and  would  be  very 
glad  to  get  back  to  town,  in- 
sinuating delicately,  but  very 
clearly,  that  nothing  wotdd  have 
kept  her  in  the  country  so  long 
save  the  conduct  of  a  promising 
love  affair,  which,  however,  she 
had  found  it  necessary  to  break 
off.  This  reason  for  her  continued 
stay  in  Scotland  was  quite  what  he 
had  expected ;  but  the  conclusion 
to  the  tale  brought  a  gentle  sigh 
forth.  He  had  much  wished  that 
Laura  wotdd  emerge  from  this  state 
of  indecision,  and  present  herself  in 
Loudon  with  a  reasonable  suitor  in 
tow. 

But  he  soon  put  the  letter  aside, 
and  forgot  it,  and  everything  but 
the  fact  that  tlje  interval  which 
separated  him  from  the  troubles 
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and  delights  of  a  new  state  might 
now  be  measured  by  days. 


chapteb  xvn. 

"MY  NIEOBy   JJlVSJl  DOLDT." 

Ebnestinb  was  asked  to  try  on  her 
wedding-ring  a  day  or  two  before 
that  on  which  she  was  to  be  mar- 
ried, and,  turning  it  round,  won- 
dered to  herself,  with  downcast 
eyes,  how  much  of  bondage  might 
not  lie  in  that  little  symbcH.  Look- 
ing up,  she  met  Dr,  Doldy's  gaze, 
and  something  in  it  made  her  say 
aloud,  "Not  much,  I  think."  But 
she  would  not  explain  her  enigma- 
tical speech.  She  was  beginning 
to  feel  how  terribly  real  the  matter 
was.  and  she  scarce  dared  trust 
herself  to  speak. 

At  the  hospital  she  had  absorbed 
herself  more  than  ever  in  her  work, 
so  that  she  might  escape  the  con- 
gratulations of  her  colleagues,  who 
Inew  well  enough  by  now  that  she 
was  to  be  married  immediately  to 
the  well  known  Dr.  Doldy.  She 
had  devoted  herself  to  Mrs.  Aylmer, 
and  had  given  to  her  case  such  in- 
cessant attention  as  to  greatly  aid 
the  rapidity  of  her  recovery.  She 
had  cheered  her  in  her  convales- 
cence, conquering  a  certain  dislike 
she  felt  for  her,  in  order  to  impart 
vigour  from  her  own  healthful  pre- 
sence and  active  mind.  Mrs.  Ayl- 
mer grew  strong  steadily  under  ike 
auspicious  surroundings  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  certain  indomitable 
strength  of  constitution  which  lay 
hidden  beneath  a  fragile  appear- 
ance. This  seeming  fragility 
helped  to  strengthen  a  ten- 
dency, evidently  natural,  to 
make  slaves  of  all  who  sur- 
roimded  her.  She  quickly  learn- 
ed to  regard  Ernestine  as  one 
appointed  to  do  her  slightest 
will.  Ernestine  did  not  rebel 
against  this  until  Mrs.  Aylmer 
was  nearly  strong  enough  to 
leave  the  hospital.     Then,  much 


to  that  lady's  astoni^iment,  she 
was  comparatively  deserted.  Not 
altogether,  however,  for  Ernestine 
had  a  habit  of  making  studies 
of  her  patients;  and  mere  was 
one  feature  about  Mrs.  Aylmer 
which  kept  her  attention  upon 
her,  although  she  would  no 
longer  be  her  slave.  This  was 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Aylmer  ap- 
peared to  take  no  interest  what- 
ever  in  her  child.  She  treated 
it  apathetically,  apparently  hav- 
ing no  dislike  for  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  no  afPection.  This  p^- 
plexed  Ernestine,  for  she  had 
thought  Mrs.  Aylmer  only  shallow, 
and  diallow  women  have,  as  a  rule, 
no  lack  of  at  least  the  physical 
mother -love.  Ernestine  often 
watched  her  when  the  babe  was 
with  her,  and  tried  in  vain  to 
discover  from  her  expression  the 
secret  of  this  peculiar  apathy. 

At  last  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  strong 
enough  to  go  home ;  she  said  her 
husband  was  very  anxious  for  her 
return  and  she  must  delay  no 
longer.  Her  simple  preparations 
were  soon  made,  and  a  dark- 
skinned,  voluble  nurse  came  to 
fetch  her  and  take  charge  of  the 
baby.  When  they  were  starting, 
Mrs.  Aylmer,  meeting  Ernestine 
in  the  ward,  wished  her  an  affec- 
tionate farewell,  and  thanked  her 
for  her  kindness.  Ernestine  re- 
plied coldly,  for  she  was  regarding 
the  baby,  as  it  lay  in  its  nurse's 
arms,  and  wondering  to  herself 
whether  it  was  indeed  never  to 
know  any  deeper  mother-love  than 
Mrs.  Aylmer  shewed  for  it.  It 
was  not  a  pretty  babe ;  but  still 
Ernestine's  neart  yearned  over  it. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  bad  thing 
for  a  doctor  to  have  a  tender 
heart.  Ernestine  was  unreason- 
ably haunted  by  that  little  baby 
face :  and  she  was  glad  of  the 
excuse,  cm  het  way  home,  to  call 
and  see  whether  Miss  Annine 
were    quite    well    again.      Miss 
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Armme  did  not  expect  her,  and 
looking  up  as  she  entered,  blushed 
suddenly  a  startled  blush.  She 
threw  down  some  sewing  she  was 
engaged  on  and  advanced  to  meet 
her  yisitor. 

"I  did  not  expect  you,"  she 
«aid,  ''or  I  would  not  have  had 
my  room  littered  with  dress- 
maJdng.  I  suppose  you  have 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  at 
liomejust  now.'* 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Ernestine, 
with  a  sigh.  ''I  am  afraid  I  am 
very  unappredative :  but  really  I 
-tiiink  there  would  be  more  genuine 
romance  in  being  married  in  a 
morning  drees  at  the  segistrar^s 
office,  fiian  by  a  ceremony  which 
necessitates  all  these  flounces  and 
fi^belows  and  fittings-on.  But  you 
are  making  something  pretty?" 

"Well,  I  want  to  come  and  see 
jou  married,  Dr.  Yavasour;  and 
positively  I  possessed  but  two 
«habby  black  dresses.  So,  as  I 
would  not  be  done  out  of  my  little 
dissipation,  I  have  been  stitching 
for  logrself." 

' '  You  buy  your  pleasure  dearly,  * ' 
«aid  Ernestine,  for  Miss  Armme 
looked  very  tired. 

**  Yes,  we  workers  generally  do. 
But  after  all,  I  daresay  we  prize 
ihe  pleasure  more  tha,n  those  who 
do  not  pay  for  it.  At  all  events,  I 
try  to  believe  so,  for  I  have  always 
worked  hard  and  always  shall,  I 
suppose." 

iSmestine  went  home,  grave, 
but  with  Miss  Armine  in  her  mind 
instead  of  Mrs.  Aylmer  and  her 
^hild. 

"This  is  such  an  artificial 
world,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  sit- 
ting in  her  little  room  she  refreshed 
her  eyes  with  the  beauty  of  her 
white  flowers.  "  Why  should  not 
that  poor  girl,  who  works  already 
tob  hard  at  her  true  work,  blossom 
out  naturally  into  appropriate  dress, 
as  these  flowers  clothe  themselves 
in  their  beauty?" 


But  her  mind  was  soon  dis- 
tracted. One  of  her  pretty  cousins 
rushed  in,  wild  with  excitement; 
the  wedding  dress  had  come  home, 
and,  positively,  Ernestine  must 
come  and  try  it  on  at  once.  So 
Ernestine,  in  smiling  submission, 
was  carried  ofl,  and  was  soon  in 
the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  buzzing 
women.  Her  cousins  combod  out 
her  soft  hair,  and  fastened  it  up ; 
then  they  put  on  the  long  white 
silk  robe,  which  trailed  its  delicate 
folds  upon  the  ground.  Ernestine 
stood  like  a  queen  among  them : 
and  her  cousins,  who  reafly  loved 
her,  though  she  puzzled  and  often 
shocked  them,  went  into  ecstasies 
over  her  appeeirance.  But  she, 
looking  into  the  mirror,  saw  only 
the  wonder  in  her  own  dark  eyes : 
the  awe  and  trembling  of  her  soul 
shone  out  of  them,  and  she  lowered 
her  lashes,  feeling  as  though  her 
inner  self  was  writ  too  plainly 
there  for  her  to  dare  to  meet  the 
gaze  of  others. 

What  lay  before  her?  What  did 
this  dress  mean  ?  She  had  left 
behind  a  piece  of  her  life :  she 
had  done  her  last  day's  work  at 
the  hospital.  And  only  a  brief 
space  of  freedom  was  left  her,  for 
but  one  day  after  the  next  and  then 
she  assumed  the  wedding-ring,  and 
took  upon  herself  the  interpreta- 
tion of  its  meaning. 

She  spent  the  nrst  pcurt  of  the 
intervening  day  in  a  species  of 
apathy — a  long  dim  dream.  But 
in  the  afternoon  she  roused  her- 
self, and  dressing  carefully,  went 
down  from  her  own  littie  den, 
sacred  to  her  dreams,  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. For  Dr.  Doldy  had 
told  her  that  Laura  had  returned 
to  town,  and  though  too  tired 
with  her  long  joumev  to  call 
before,  would  come  with  hini  that 
afternoon  to  make,  her  acquaint- 
ance. For  this  meeting  Ernestine, 
half  imconsciously,  put  on  a  sort 
of    war-paint.       She    was   only 
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anxious  about  one  thing  with  Dr. 
Doldy's  friends  and  relations — 
that  she  should  appear  in  their 
eyes  ladylike  and  fashionable.  A 
power  of  assuming  this  appearance 
and  manner  had  long  been  her  own 
refuge  in  the  presence  of  persons 
disposed  to  regard  her  as  **  extra- 
ordinary ; "  and  she  well  knew 
how  much  her  possession  of  this 
power  delighted  Dr.  Doldy.  So 
she  called  up  her  resources  to-day, 
determined  that  his  ward  should 
receive  her  first  impression  of  her 
simply  as  a  woman  accustomed  to 
society. 

Ernestine's  capacity  had  been 
described  by  Mrs.  Silbum  as  a 
power  "  of  doine  anything  if  she 
would  but  give  her  mind  to  it." 
It  was  a  fair  definition :  only 
many  things  she  would  not  give 
her  mind  to. 

Having  ffiven  her  mind  to  pleas- 
ing Dr.  Doldy  to-day,  she  naturtdly 
succeeded.  She  was  alone  in  the 
drawing-room  when  he  arrived, 
her  aimt  and  cousins  having  driven 
to  Covent  Qtirden  on  the  vital 
business  of  dessert  fruit  He 
thought  at  first,  as  he  entered, 
followed  by  Laura,  that  the  room 
was  empty,  but  from  the  depths  of 
an  easy  chair  Ernestine  rose,  lay- 
ing aside  a  novel  with  which  she 
had  been  endeavouring  to  amuse 
herself.  She  looked  so  womanly 
and  so  beautiful  as  she  turned 
towards  him  that  he  forgot  all 
about  Laura  for  a  moment,  and 
was  about  to  advance  and  tell 
Ernestine  that  she  was  perfectly 
glorious.  But  he  quickly  re- 
membered that  Laura  awaited 
introduction,  and  pausing  between 
them,  he  said — 

**  Tliis  is  my  niece,  Laura  Doldy." 


Ohapteb  XVUl. 

*'  WHAT  BURDEN  BESIDES  LOVE  ?  " 

Laura  had  paused  just  behind  her 
uncle ;   but  now  he  had  stepped 


aside,  and  Ernestine's  eyes  fell 
upon  her.  She  was  dressed  witli 
the  utmost  taste,  and,  though  very 
pale,  looked  her  best.  Laiura  had 
paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
dress  and  effect  in  her  time,  and 
she,  too,  intended  to  make  an 
impression  to-day.  She  certainly 
seemed  to  succeed.  Ernestine's 
eyes  wandered  in  a  bewildered 
way  from  Laura  to  her  tuide, 
and  she  repeated  his  words  a» 
if  trying  to  understand  them — 
"  Your  niece — ^Laura  Doldy."  But 
this  was  over  in  an  instant,  and 
she  bowed.  Laura  stepped  for- 
ward with  an  embarrassed  but 
ready  smile,  intending  to  shake 
hands  with  her  new  relation  and 
be  amiably  effusive  after  the 
approved  fashion;  but  Ernestine 
had  suddenly  taken  up  her  iciest 
manner.  Laura  flushed  a  little, 
and  then  grew  paler  than  before ; 
she  remained  standing  in  silence. 

Dr.  Doldy  thought  there  might 
be  a  little  embarrassment  at  first, 
but  he  could  not  understand  why 
these  two  women  shoidd  appear  to 
petrify  the  moment  they  met. 
Surely  they  had  not  taken  an 
instantaneous  and  mutual  dislike  ? 
He  did  not  pause  to  wonder  any 
more,  however,  for  the  silence  had 
begun  to  feel  awkward.  He  dex- 
terously interfered,  and  took  the 
management  of  the  situation  :  put 
Laura  in  one  chair,  and  Ernestine 
in  another,  while  he  himself  sat 
down  between  them  and  began  to 
talk. 

Laura  reicovered  directly,  and 
gossiped  prettily  away  about  a 
thousand  nothings :  while  Ernestine 
relaxed  from-  her  sudden  petri- 
fication sufficiently  to  keep  up  a 
general  conversation,  which  was 
led  by  Dr.  Doldy  for  some  half 
hour.  He  did  not  relish  his  posi- 
tion, however,  for  his  quick  sensi- 
bilities told  him  that  there  was 
something  wrong  between  the  two 
women  whioh  „ Jie^  coul^.  not  hope 
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to  understand.  He  did  not  puzzle 
himBelf  much  about  it;  for  like 
most  men  who  have  long  remained 
bachelors  he  regarded  woman  as  a 
species  of  being  which  it  were 
sixuply  useless  to  attempt  to  under- 
stand on  all  occasions.  Men  are 
soznetimes  strangely  reckless  in 
their  generalisations ;  especially 
about  that  other  sex  which  they 
alternately  admire  and  despise; 
and  perhi^  the  bachelor's  mode 
of  generalising  is  less  absurd  than 
that  of  the  married  man,  who  is 
apt  to  believe  all  womankind  made 
on  the  pattern  of  his  own  wife, 
either  for  fi;ood  or  ill. 

Dr.  Dol<^,  being  still  a  bachelor, 
took  refuge  in  the  oachelor's  creed 
on  this  particular  occasion,  and, 
oondudine  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  try  and  make  out  why  Ernes- 
tine did  not  respond  to  Laura 
rather  more  warmly,  or  to 
attempt  to  improve  matters  any 
further,  he  rose  to  go.  Ernestine 
rose  too,  as  Laura  came  forward 
to  say  good-bye;  and  standing 
there  in  her  strong  beauty,  which 
paled  Laura's  languid  prettiness 
to  insignificance,  turned  upon  her 
with  a  sudden  cold  graciousnese. 

"Miss  Doldy,  they  will  bring 
me  some  tea  in  a  few  moments — 
will  you  not  stay  and  have  a  cup 
with  me  ?  We  ought  to  be  better 
acquainted." 

Laura  looked  her  in  the  face, 
and,  meeting  the  mask  of  amiable 
politeness  which  Ernestine  pre- 
sented to  her,  acknowledged  to 
herself,  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
fear,  that  she  had  found  her 
match. 

Her  match,  yes ;  but  she  was 
determined  to  prove  that,  as  she 
had  always  held,  no  woman  alive 
was  more  than  her  match. 

She  answered  with  the  utmost 
sweetness : — 

*'  I  shall  be  so  delighted.  Uncle, 
I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  ?  " 

'* Certainly,"    said   Dr.  Doldy; 


and  took  his  depi^ure,  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  unintelligi- 
bUity  of  womankind. 

The  door  closed  upon  him,  and 
his  steps  were  heard  in  the  hall ;. 
the  two  women  stood  motionless. 
The  hall-door  slammed  behind  him,, 
and  then  Ernestine  spoke. 

*'  What  does  this  masqueradingp- 
mean?" 

Laura  only  drew  herself  up  and 
returned  her  gaze  proudly. 

*'  What  does  it  mean?"  repeated 
Ernestine,  angnly .  ' '  Are  you  Mrs. 
Aylmer  or  are  you  Laura  Doldy  ?'^ 

Perhaps  Ernestine  was  allowing 
herself  to  be  an^ry  a  little  too 
soon.  But  then  she  was  burdened 
with  an  innate  hatred  of  deceit. 

^*  I  am  Laura  Doldy,"  was  the 
answer,  with  an  imperial  intona- 
tion. And  Laura  drew  up  her 
little  figure  and  folded  her  arms 
with  a  regal  air. 

**  You  mean  that  ?  "  said  Ernes- 
tine, slowly,  looking  at  her  as  if 
indeed  trying  to  grasp  her  mean- 
iJig ;  *  *  you  are  not  Mrs.  Aylmer — 
not  the  wife  of  a  poor  artist  in  the 
coimtry ?  " 

**  Certainly  not,"  said  Laura,, 
with  a  superior  sort  of  smile.  She 
altered  her  position  as  she  spo^e, 
putting  one  hand  on  the  back  of  a 
chair  which  was  close  to  her,  and 
with  the  other  openine  out  a  large 
feather-edged  fan  and  proceeding 
to  fan  herself  languidly.  The 
attitude  was  one  of  elegant  in- 
difference; it  was  so  well  done 
that  even  Ernestine's  quick,  ex- 
perienced eyes  did  not  perceive 
that  Laura  had  suddenly  begun  to 
flush  and  tremble,  and  to  need 
some  further  support  than  that 
afforded  by  her  own  limbs. 
Ernestine,  looking  at  her,  only 
saw  the  indifferent  heartlessness 
of  the  woman  before  her. 

''What  have  you  done  with 
your  child?"  she  cried,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  said:  for 
suddenly  had  risen  before  her  the 
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vision  of  that  baby  face  which  had 
.«o  plaintively  appealed  to  her  heart. 

**That,  at  least,  is  my  affair," 
said  Laura,  shutting  up  her  fan 
with  a  decisive  click.  *  *  And  now  if 
you  have  done  questioning  me, 
Dr.  Vavasour,  I  will  say  what  I 
have  to  say.  You  have  become 
accidentally  possessed  of  certain 
knowled^  which  must  go  no 
further  man  yourself." 

''I  don't  want  to  talk  about 
j^our  affairs,"  said  Ernestine,  with 
a  sudden  horror,  ''but  I  c^all  not 
bind  myself  to  keep  any  such 
secret  as  this  for  you. 

**  Oh,  yes,  you  will/*  said  Laura, 
ooolly,  looking,  as  she  spoke,  out  of 
window  at  Mrs.  Vavasour's  car- 
riage which  had  just  drawn  up  to 
the  door.  "  When  I  tell  you  that 
the  keeping  of  this  secret  is  of 
vital  importance  to  my  imcle  I  am 
sure  vou  will  keep  it." 

"  What!"  cried  Ernestine,  with 
a  look  that  touched  even  Laura, 
'*  do  you  mean  to  say  he  knows  of 
this?" 

"He  knows  nothine  whatever 
of  the  whole  matter ;  me  secret  is 
mine— and  yours :  for  if  you  do 
not  keep  it,  both  from  him  as  well 
as  from  the  world,  you  may  bring 
ruin  upon  him." 

Laura  spoke  low,  but  very 
clearly,  though  as  she  uttered  the 
last  words  the  handle  of  the  draw- 
ing-room door  was  turned,  and  in 
an  instant  the  door  had  opened, 
And  Mrs.  Vavasour  and  her 
daughters  entered,  chattering  and 
laughing.  Laura  quickly  saw 
that  to  be  seen  standing  thus  like 
irwo  animals  at  bay  would  look  very 


odd,  so  she  advanced  at  once  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  Emeetiiie,  as 
though  she  had  just  risen  to  go. 

Ernestine  introduced  her  to  her 
aunt  and  cousins,  who  looked  at 
her  with  keen  interest,  and  Laura, 
after  a  moment  or  two  of  small 
talk,  took  her  departure.  Er- 
nestine followed  her  into  the  hall ; 
and  there,  thoueh  a  servant  stood 
holding  open  me  front  door  for 
Laura,  she  spoke  again : — 

''When  is  this  enigma  to  be 
explained  ? — remember  I  make  no 
promises." 

"  I  ask  you  to  make  none  :  but 
by  keeping  silence  you  at  leai^ 
run  no  rislu ;  and  I  warn  you  that 
the  risks  are  greater  than  you 
suppose.  You  can  have  no  reason 
for  wishing  to  bring  an  xuinece^- 
sary  and  very  great  distress  upon 
my  uncle." 

And  so  saying  Laura  g&iheredi 
up  her  skirts  and,  with  a  snuHng 
farewell  for  the  benefit  of  lire 
servant,  tripped  down  the  steps  as 
if  she  carried  a  light  heart  within 
her. 

Perhaps  she  did:  the  oauses 
which  make  some  people  haroy 
being  inscrutable  to  others.  But 
not  so  Ernestine.  She  went  stnught 
to  her  own  little  room,  and  th^e 
shut  herself  up.  "To-morrow," 
said  she  to  herself,  as  she  sank 
into  her  chair  with  a  de6{>er 
weariness  of  limb  than  tiiat  ever 
induced  by  hard  work.  "To- 
morrow I  put  on  that  wedding- 
ring:  what  burdens  shall  I  have 
taken  on  myself  thereby  besides 
that  of  love?" 

{To  he  continued.) 
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THE    MYSTERY  OF   THE   FOURTH    DIMENSION 

OF  SPAC3E. 


Ok  the  17th  of  December  last 
year,  certain  experimentB  were 
carried  out  at  Leipeig  by  two  dis- 
tinguished men  of  science,  which 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
regard  to  our  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  means  employed  were 
extremely  simple,  consisting  only 
of  some  pieces  of  string,  sealed 
together  at  the  ends ;  yet  in  order 
fully  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  tne  results  arrived  at,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  back  some  two  thousand 
years  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

None,  perhaps,  have  so  well 
apprehended  the  nature  of  science 
as  (Joethe,  when  he  says  that  what 
he  aims  at  is  to  discover  such  truth 
as  is  accessible  to  the  ordinary 
understanding  of  men,  and  to 
work  in  such  a  way  only  as 
is  adapted  to  ordinary  powers. 
And  this  aspect  of  science  has 
since  his  time  but  increased  in 
importance,  till  now  the  canon  to 
which  all  investigations  appeal  is 
no  exclusive  sense  confined  to  a 
few  only,  and  no  authority  or  in- 
telligence vested  in  a  limited  class, 
but  consists  of  facts  which  are  not 
different  in  kind  from  the  daily 
experience  of  every  one,  and  ex- 
periments which  can  be  carried 
out  by  anyone  who  is  not  hindered 
by  the  lack  of  mechanical  skill. 

One  consequence  of  this  ten- 
dency of  science  is  the  extreme 
suspicion  and  prejudice  with  which 
any  powers  are  regarded  which  are 
asseriked  to  be  peculiar  to  indi- 
viduals, and  not  the  property  of 
every  one  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 


Another  consequence  of  thisi^ 
tendency  is  an  impidse  which,  if 
any  peculiar  effect  or  power  is 
proved  to  exist,  strives  to  render 
it  amenable  to  ordinary  observa- 
tion, and  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  be  retained  as  a  privilege  of 
extraordinarily  gifted  persons,  en- 
deavours to  brin^  it  down  within 
the  scope  of  the  intelligence  and 
sensation  of  the  most  ordinary 
persons. 

Dr.  Zoellner  is  an  eminent  Ger- 
man physicist  who  has  for  long" 
been   associated   in    experiments^ 
and  mathematical  researches  with 
the  celebrated  Weber.      He  has 
recently  published  a  work  entitled 
the    **  Principles    of    an  Electro- 
dynamical  Theory  of  Matter,"  and 
by  the  investigations  therein  pub- 
lished he  has  been  led  to  adopt  a 
conception  which  has  for  some  time 
been    a    subject    of    speculation 
amongst  advanced  mathematicians. 
He  has,    however,    not    confined 
himself  to  mere  speculation,  but 
has  brought  the  mathematical  idea 
into  relation  with  the  disputed  and 
as  yet  incomprehensible  phenomena 
that  bear  the  not  always  suitable 
name  of  Spiritualism.     What  this 
conception  is,   and  the  historical 
development  which  has  led  to  it^ 
we  shall   strive    to    make    clear. 
And  in  order  to  do  so  let  us  for  a 
moment  glance  at  a  fragment  of 
the  history  of  science  in  which  the^ 
same  process  of  which  there  are 
here  indications  has  been  completed. 
From    the    consideration    of    the 
closed  chapter  of  history  we  may 
be  enabled  to  read   aright    that 
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which  is  unfolding  itself  before  our 
©yes. 

It  was  a  discovery  made  either 
by  Pythagoras  or  his  school,  that 
-two  simimr  strings,  if  of  equal 
length,  when  stretched  and  struck 
gave  the  same  note.  If  one  string 
were  twice  as  long  as  the  other  the 
octave  sounded.  If  the  lengths 
were  as  two  to  three,  the  fifth  W6w 
heard.  Here  was  one  of  the  purest 
and  highest  satisfactions  of  the  soul 
connected  with  a  numerical  rela- 
tion. What  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Pythagoreans  associated  simple 
numerical  relations,  wherever  they 
occurred,  with  harmony?  With 
this  idea  they  sought  everywhere 
ior  the  proportions  corresponding 
to  the  musical  interval,  and 
wherever  such  were  found  a  ray 
of  light  seemed  to  be  cast  on 
the  constitution  of  the  world. 
The  pleasure  produced  by  har- 
monious sounds  was  an  end  in 
itself,  and  might  not  harmony 
be  the  final  cause  of  the 
universe?  The  search  for  this 
harmony  prompted  the  labour 
of  centuries,  and  culminated  in 
Kepler's  discovery  of  the  three 
laws  of  planetary  motion. 

Now,  science,  as  if  in  forgetful- 
fiess,mea8ures  and  weighs,  and  seeks 
for  numerical  relations  of  whatever 
sort  it  can  find,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
a  descendant  of  the  Pj'thagorean 
■search  for  harmony.  In  this  case 
we  see  an  ideal  consideration, 
which  would  now  be  considered 
mystical  and  fruitless,  leading  first 
of  all  to  discoveries  and  afterwards 
to  the  central  method  of  science. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  those  ideal 
•considerations  and  mystical  views 
of  antiquity  to  which  Dr.  Zoellner 
affiliates  his  scientific  theories. 

From  the  earliest  times  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  regard  the 
world  as  no  absolute  retdity,  but 
■as  a  phantom  and  show.  According 
to  one  school  of  Greek  philosophy, 
the  aim  of  the  intellect  was  to  rise 


above  the  illusionary  world  of 
sense  to  a  higher  and  eternal 
world,  wherein  was  nothing  cor- 
ruptible and  evanescent. 

'^Imagine,"  says  Socrates,  ''a 
number  of  men  living  in  an 
underground  cavernous  chamber, 
with  an  entrance  open  to  the 
light,  extending  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  cavern,  in  wiiidi 
they  have  been  confined  from 
their  childhood,  with  their  legs 
and  necks  so  shackled  that  th^ 
are  obliged  to  sit  still  and  look 
straight-forwards,  because  their 
chains  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  turn  their  h^uls  round; 
and  imagine  a  bright  fire  burning 
some  way  off,  above  and  behind 
them,  and  an  elevated  roadway 
passing  between  the  fire  and  the 
prisoners,  with  a  low  wall  built 
along  it,  like  the  screens  which 
conjurers  put  up  in  front  of  their 
audience,  and  above  which  they 
exhibit  their  wonders. 

I  have  it,  Glaucon  replied. 

Also  figure  to  yourself  a  number 
of  persons  wallong  behind  this 
wall,  and  carrying  with  them 
statues  of  men  and  images  of 
other  animals,  wrought  in  wood 
and  stone,  and  all  kinds  of 
materials,  together  with  various 
other  articles,  which  overtop  the 
wall ;  and,  as  you  might  expect, 
let  some  of  the  passers-by  be 
talking,  others  silent. 

You  are  describing  a  strange 
scene  and  strange  prisoners. 

They  resemble  us,  I  replied. 
For  let  me  ask  you,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  persons  so  confined 
could  have  seen  anything  <tf 
themselves,  or  of  each  other, 
beyond  the  shadows  thrown  by 
the  fire  upon  the  part  of  the 
cavern  facing  them  ? 

Certi^inly  not,  if  you  suppose 
them  to  have  been  compellea  all 
their  life-time  to  keep  their  heads 
unmoved.         ^  jC^oooIe 

And  is  not^^tneir  knowledge  of 
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iJie  things  carried  past  them 
equally  limited? 

Unquestionably  it  is. 

And  if  they  were  able  to  con- 
Torse  with  one  another,  do  you  not 
think  that  they  would  be  in  the 
habit  of  fl;iving  names  to  the  ob- 
jects whic£  they  saw  before  them  ? 

Doubtless  they  would. 

Again,  if  their  prison-house  re- 
turned an  echo  from  the  part 
:f  aeing  them,  whenever  one  of  the 
passers-by  opened  his  lips,  to  what, 
let  me  ask  you,  could  ^ey  refer 
the  voice,  if  not  to  the  shadow  that 
was  passing? 

Unquestionably  they  would  refer 
it  to  that. 

Then  surely  such  persons  would 
liold  the  shadows  of  these  articles 
to  be  the  only  realities. 

Without  a  doubt  they  would." 
.<Plato,  Eepublic,  vii.  1.  Tr. 
I)avies  and  VauKhan.) 

The  rest  of  l£e  passage  is  too 
long  to  insert  here,  but  the 
argument  which  Socrates  pursues 
is  that  the  intelligence  reveals  an 
existence  which  is  to  the  ordinary 
mundane  existence  as  the  realities 
outside  are  to  the  shadows  in  the 
prison  cave. 

Here  is  an  idealist's  speculation, 
and  one  which  seems  to  run  counter 
to  science,  and  for  ages  has  been 
held  so.  Yet  there  are  not  want- 
ing facts  which  suggest  or  sup- 
port it. 

For  instance,  how  is  it  that  of 
two  men  one  has  an  intellectual 
life  which  is  his  principal  glory, 
another  is  sunk  in  mere  bodily 
existence  ?  Or,  as  Dr.  Zoellner  puts 
it  in  more  modem  terms:  How 
is  it  that  of  two  embryos  identical 
as  far  as  their  space  existence  is 
-concerned,  the  one  develops  into 
a  man,  the  other  into  an  ape, 
unless  there  is  some  mode  of 
•existence  beyond  the  one  familiar 
to  our  physical  consciousness,  in 
which  mode  of  existence  the 
embryos  are  different  ? 


This  view  of  the  senses,  and  of 
a  superior  world  continued  ^to 
be  held  with  unabated  intensity 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
despoued  of  its  philosophic  hue 
appeared  as  a  behef  in  magic  and 
gnosts.  It  was  thought  that  there 
were  powers  beyond  and  different  ^ 
from  tnose  of  wnich  men  were  ordi- 
narily conscious.  Witches  could 
affect  the  objects  of  their  malignity 
at  a  distance.  The  soul  could  leave 
the  body.  The  body  itself  could 
pass  mysteriously  from  place  to 
place. 

And  in  quite  modem  times  we 
have  all  the  conflicting  evidence  of 
the  wonders  of  Spiritualism. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  very 
simple)  considerations. 

In  a  straight  line  two  points  only 
can  be  taken  at  an  equal  distance 
from  each  other,  for  if  a  third 
is  placed  it  must  be  further  from 
the  one  than  the  other,  or  else 
be  at  a  less  distance  from  both 
of  the  others  than  they  are  from 
each  other. 

But  on  a  sheet  of  paper  three 
points  can  be  placed  (at  the 
comers  of  an  equilateral  triangle) 
which  are  equi-distant  from  one 
another. 

It  is  also  possible  to  place  four 
points  at  equal  distances  from  one 
another,  though  not  on  the  paper. 
The  fourth  point  must  be  held 
above  the  plane  of  the  paper,  so  as 
to  form  the  apex  of  a  pyramid. 

Hence  naturally  the  question 
occurs :  Is  it  possible  to  place  five 
points  at  equal  distances  from  one 
another  ?  This  cannot  be  done  in 
space  as  we  know  it. 

Again,  take  two  points  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  the  only  way  to 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  on  the 
paper  is  by  a  line  drawn  on  the 
paper  joining  them.  If  the  points 
were  conscious  and  could  move, 
but  had  no  consciousness  of  exist- 
ence except  on  the  paper ;  if  they 
could  not  conceive  what  it  was  to 
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leave  the  |)lane  of  the  paper,  or 
what  was  up  and  down,  however 
the  paper  might  be  bent,  their 
idea  of  goine  towards  each  other 
would  be  to  keep  idong  the  surface 
of  the  paper. 

In  fact,  the  paper  could  be  so 
bent  that  they  were  exactly 
adjoining  each  other,  and  yet 
iBupposin^  their  oonsciousness  to 
be  so  limited  they  would  conceive 
themselves  as  distant  as  ever. 

If  for  a  moment  one  were  trans- 
ferred through  the  small  space 
which  separated  it  from  the  other 
point,  it  would  ima&^ne  that  it  had 
traversed  the  whole  line  on  the 
paper. 

The  ouestion  naturally  suggests 
itself :  18  there  any  sinular  mode 
in  which  two  beings  in  space 
could  really  be  in  juxtaposition 
although,  as  far  as  their  conscious- 
ness were  concerned,  there  would 
be  a  distance  between  them  ? 

And  the  answer  is  a  very 
abstract  one.  If  there  were  a  mode 
of  existence  which  is  to  our  space 
existence  as  our  space  existence 
is  to  the  case  we  have  supposed  of 
beings  existing  on  a  suriace  only, 
such  a  proximity  would  be  possible. 
And  also  if  there  were  a  space 
which  is  to  our  space  of  three 
dimensions  as  our  space  of  three 
dimensions  is  to  a  plane  surface 
which  is  of  two  dimensions,  it  would 
be  possible  to  arrange  five  points 
at  equal  distances  from  one 
another.       * 

It  is  impossible  for  us  at  present 
to  represent  such  a  mode  of 
existence  to  ourselves,  we  can  only 
barely  conceive  that  it  may  be 
possible.  But  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  indications  that 
offer  themselves  compel  con- 
jecture to  outstrip  experience  ;  and 


in  addition  to  the  cases  ahreadj 
taken,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
allude  to  the  query  that  present 
itself  on  the  threshold  of  anth- 
metic  to  every  intelligent  person. 
A  straight  line,  three  feet  long, 
multipLed  by  another  of  the  same 
length,  is  said  to  give  nine  square 
feet;  multiply  by  another  line 
likewise  three  feet  long,  and  the 
answer  is  twenty-seven.  What? 
—  twenty-seven  cubic  feet.  Mul- 
tiply again  by  a  line  three  feet 
long,  and  the  answer  is  eighty-one, 
— but  what  f  There  is  no  notion 
attached  to  this  number  eighty- 
one,  and  although  the  fourth 
power  is  used  in  algebra,  it  has 
remained  blank  in  meaning.  If, 
however,  there  were  conceived  to 
be  a  fourth  dimension  in  space, 
this  difficulty  would  vanish. 

The  great  merit  of  Dr.  Zoellner's 
inquiry  is  that  he  has  brought  the 
whole  question  down  to  a  practical 
issue. 

Suppose  a  cord  to  be  lyinff  out- 
stretcned  on  a  smooth  table ;  a 
loop  can  be  made  in  it  in  the 
following  way:— rOne  end  is 
moved  round  in  a  circle,  passed 
over  the  middle  of  the  cord,  and 
then  made  to  point  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  originally  was.  More 
or  less  of  the  cord  has  been  bent, 
and  there  is  no  sharp  angle,  but 
there  has  been  a  motion  round 
360°,  or  four  right  anrfes  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper.  Bj  such  a 
motion,  when  the  end  is  free,  a 
loop  can  be  formed.  But  if  the 
ends  are  tied  together  no  loop 
can  be  formed  in  that  way.  An 
experiment  will  easily  shew  iha^ 
such  is  the  case.  * 

There  is,  however,  another  way  of 
forming  a  loop  which  can  be  carried 
out  when  the  ends  are  joined : — 


*  For  theoretioal  striotness,  the  oords  mnet  be  supposed  to  be  infinitely  iMn,  and 
thns.  in  their  crossing  one  another,  the  digrpsnon  into  the  third  dimension  ia  in- 
finitely small.  For  fuller  discussion  of  this  point  and  ir^  bearing  on  the  qnefltioii 
of  the  knot  in  space,  Dr.  Zoellner's  papers  should  be  consulted  ;  the  most  i 
ii  an  abstract  in  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  qf  Sei&nce. 
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If  two  poUits  on  the  Btring  are 
moved  together,  so  that  the  part 
between  them  forms  a  curved  line 
on  the  table,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
3  with  elongated  upper  and  lower 
strokes,  it  is  easy  to  form  a  loop. 

For  ii  the  middle  stroke  of  the  S 
is  held  and  the  upper  part  lifted 
off  the  table  and  bent  over  till  it 
lies  on  the  lower  part,  it  will  be 
«een  that  a  loop  has  been  formed. 

What  is  necessary,  then,  in  order 
to  accomplish  this,  is  that  the  string 
«hould  be  lifted  out  of  the  plane  of 
the  table  into  another  dimension 
than  that  in  which  it  was  lying  at 

£TBt 

Hence  the  same  result  is  pro- 
duced in  two  ways :  first,  by  a 
motion  round  of  the  free  end  in 
one  plane,  secondly,  by  a  motion 
out  of  the  plane  wnen  the  ends  are 
tied.  Hence  to  a  being  that  was 
only  conscious  of  existence  on  a 
plane,  the  production  of  a  loop  in 
a  string  the  ends  of  which  were 
tied,  would  indicate  the  existence 
of  another  dimension  in  addition 
to  those  of  which  he  was  conscious. 

Is  there  any  experiment  that 
-can  be  tried  which  has  a  similar 
relation  to  us  in  our  three  dimen- 
sional snace  ? 

Dr.  2!oellner  asserts  there  is. 

A  knot  can  be  tied  in  a  piece  of 
string  if  the  ends  are  free,  by 
making  a  loop,  and  then  movinK 
the  end  round  in  a  circle,  which 
stands  up  from  the  plane  of  the 
loop,  so  that  the  end  passes  through 
the  loop.    But  if  the  ends  of  me 


string  are  tied  a  knot  cannot  be  so 
formed.  The  case  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  loop  in  a  string  which 
lies  in  one  plane,  and  has  its  ends 
joined.  As  in  that  case  the  loop 
IS  produced  by  a  departure  from 
the  two  dimensions  of  the  plane, 
BO  in  the  case  of  the  string  in  space  ' 
a  knot  can  only  be  produced  when 
the  ends  are  joined  by  a  departure 
from  the  three  dimensions  of  space 
to  a  fourth. 

Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  a  knot  can  be 

Produced,  but  if  a  knot  were  pro- 
uced  it  could  only  be  effected  by 
a  motion  out  of  the  three  known 
dimensions  of  space  into  a  fourth. 

But  Dr.  ZoeUner  asserts  that 
such  a  knot  has  been  produced, 
and  not  only  one  but  several. 

A  cord  was  tied  at  the  ends, 
sealed,  and  in  the  doubled  portion 
knots  were  formed,  in  the  presence 
of  a  medium,  or  psychic. 

* '  While  the  seal  always  remained 
in  our  sight  on  the  table,  the  un- 
knotted  cord  was  firmly  pressed  by 
my  two  thumbs  against  the  table's 
siirf ace,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cord  hxmg  down  in  my  lap.  I  had 
desired  the  tying  of  only  one  knot, 
yet  four  knots  were  formed  after  a 
few  minutes  in  the  cord." 

To  what  degree  of  conclusive- 
ness the  experiments  here  desci^bed 
are  entitled  it  is  the  province  of 
scientific  men  to  judfi;e,  and 
doubtless  before  long  ,they  will 
be  subjected  to  a  severe  examina- 
tion in  many  quarters.* 


*  We  mBj  soggest  a  convenient  plan  by  which  to  make  the  experiment  more 
widely  conclnsiye ;  for  though  theie  is  no  shadow  of  a  reason  for  doubt  of  Dr.* 
ZoeHnet  and  his  friends,  the  seal  in  the  ooxd  is  apt  to  raise  sospicion,  as  svurgestive 
of  the  conJQrer*s  mode  of  distracting  attention  from  the  real  oentre  of  action. 
Ijet  a  number  of  endless  cords  be  proTided  (the  well  known  Victoria  Blind 
4MtdB  would  answer  admirably),  and  forwarded  to  two  or  ihxee  chemists  of 
sepnte,  to  be  marked  by  them  for  future  identification,  and  dipped  in  any  odonr- 
leas  liquet  that  might  commend  itself  to  them,  say,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  galls, 
alum,  arsenic,  or  any  convenient  chemical  preparation.  The  cords  might  then  be 
need  for  experiment,  and  returned  to  the  chemists,  who  could  easily  certify,  by 
immersing  them  in  a  suitable  dye  (whiob  would  stain  only  what  hod  been 
pre^ously  treated),  whether  they  had  remained  undisturbed  in  every  fibre 
throughout  the  prooeei.— Ed.  oyGoOQ 
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In  order  to  understand  the  point 
of  view  from  which  Dr.  ZoeUner 
was  led  to  approach  this  subject, 
it  is  necessary  to  sketch  in  outline 
Weber's  investigations,  on  which 
Dr.  Zoellner's  book  is  based. 
Weber  adopts  what  Du  Bois  Ray- 
mond BO  happily  calls  the  astro- 
nomical theory  of  matter.  That 
is,  that  as  the  universe  of  which 
the  earth  forms  a  part  consists  of 
spherical  bodies  attracting  one 
another,  and  moving  with  different 
velocities  about  one  another,  so  he 
Supposes  that  the  elementary  con- 
stituents of  aU  bodies  are  atoms 
in  motion  about  one  another,  and 
in  the  case  of  permanent  bodies  in 
the  state  of  motion  which  is 
represented  by  the  vibration  of 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock — amotion 
which  is  constant. 

In  so  far  he  does  not  depart 
from  the  most  generally  received 
theories,  but  inasmuch  as  he  intro- 
duces considerations  drawn  from 
the  science  of  electricity  his  views 
are  novel 

That  there  are  two  sorts  of  elec- 
tricity which  attract  one  another 
is  well  known ;  and  the  laws  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  quan- 
tities of  free  electricity  have  been 
worked  out. 

But  the  case  is  not  so  simple 
when  the  behaviour  of  two  currents 
to  one  another  has  to  be  explained. 

A  current  of  electricity  consists 
of  equal  quantities  of  positive  and 
negative  electricity,  which  move  in 
opposite  directions  along  a  con- 
ductor. Hence  at  any  point  there 
is  no  free  electricity,  and  conse- 
quently no  attraction  or  repidsion 
between  two  currents  would  be 
exercised.  And  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  two  currents  do  repel  or 
attract  one  another. 

Here  is  a  contradiction  between 
observation  and  theory. 

Weber  solves  it  in  the  following 
manner.  * 

The  attraction  between  two  cur- 


rents can  be  measured  and  ex- 
pressed mathematically.  Weber 
takes  this  expression,  and  by  transr 
forming  it  from  the  usual  form  in 
which  it  is  given  shews  that  the 
attraction  between  the  two  currents^ 
depends  on  the  velocities  witii 
which  the  quantities  of  electricity 
move. 

Here  is  the  key  which  he  applies 
to  the  whole  theory  of  electricity: — 
He  assumes  that  atoms  of  elec- 
tricity exist  in  the  same  way  that 
atoms  of  matter  exist,  and  that 
two  electrical  atoms  attract  or 
repel  one  another  according  to  (1) 
their  quantities,  (2)  the  fistance- 
between  them,  and  (3)  the  rats 
at  which  they  move  toward  or  awof 
from  one  another.  Experiments 
have  not  yet  been  maae  which 
confirm  or  disprove  this  assiunp- 
tion;  but  the  consequences  on 
the  theory  of  electricity  are  veiy 
interesting  and  important. 

In  the  first  place,  it  breaks  down 
the  separation  which  had  previously 
been  neld  to  exist  between  static 
and  dynamic  electricity,  and  as  it 
is  in  this  connection  that  the  in- 
vestigations of  Dr.  Zoellner  whidi 
form  the  subject  of  this  paper 
have  been  carried  out,  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
this  one  point. 

Weber  proves  mathematically 
that  if  his  law  of  electrical  attrac- 
tion be  assumed,  there  are  two 
cases  of  motion  of  electrical  atoms- 
of  the  same  kind  of  electricity. 
He  considers,  first  of  all,  two 
electrical  atoms  distant  from  one- 
another  and  moving  slowly.  They 
will  approach  to  within  a  certain 
distance,  and  then  will  recede  for 
ever. 

Next  he  takes  the  case  of  two- 
electrical  atoms  which  are  very 
near  and  moving  very  rapidly.  Thej- 
will  come  right  up  to  one  another, 
and,  according  to  the  mathematical 
theory,  which  has  no  pre-supposition 
to  the  contrary,  pass  Jhrough  ono- 
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another  and  separate  in  tiie  oppo- 
site direction.  But  only  a  small 
distance,  for  almost  immediately 
they  will  be^in  to  approach  one 
another  agam,  pttss  through  one 
another  and  recede  on  the  same 
sides  as  they  were  at  first.  Then 
they  will  approach  again,  and  go 
on  vibratinff  in  this  way  for  ever. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  two  atoms  of 
opposite  kinds  of  electricity,  Weber 
proves  that  they  will,  in  everj- 
case,  vibrate  to  and  away  from  one 
another,  but  without  coinciding  or 
passing  through  one  another.  For 
the  purpose  which  we  have  in  view 
the  paradoxical  case  of  the  two 
atoms  which  penetrate  one  another 
is  of  the  most  importance,  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  mention  the 
*  explanation  which  is  drawn  from 
these  motions  of  the  production  of 
electrical  currents. 

Weber  supposes  that  in  bodies 
the  atoms  of  electricity  are  in  com- 
bination with  the  material  atoms, 
and,  like  them,  in  motion.  He  in- 
vestigates the  motions  of  these 
associated  electrical  and  material 
atoms  in  si)ace,  anl  finds  that  they 
will  perform  rotations  round  one 
another. 

In  a  conductor  not  exposed  to 
any  electro-motive  force,  that  is,  a 
force  which,  such  as  a  batter3*,  pro- 
duces a  current,  these  rotations  are 
circtdar;  but  the  effect  of  the 
electro-motive  force  is  to  make  the 
circles  elongate  into  ellipses,  and 
at  one  time  for  the  particle  bearing 
electricity  to  be  comparatively  very 
distant  from  the  existing  force,  at 
other  times  to  approacn  it.  At 
both  the  extremities  of  this  orbit 
the  material  particle  will  throw  off 
the  atom  of  one  sort  of  electricity, 
and  take  up  an  atom  of  another. 
A  large  number  of  the  particles  of 
the  conductor  acting  in  this  way, 
there  will  be  a  traiistVronee  of  the 
two  kinds  of  electricity  in  opposite 
ways  along  its  length,  and  so  a 
current  wiU  be  established. 


The  coincidence  of  this  view  with 
Ampere's  doctrine  of  the  existence 
of  small  circular  currents  in  bodies 
is  noteworthy,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Weber's  theory. 

But  to  retuni  to  the  case  of  the 
two  electrical  atoms  which  en- 
counter one  another  and  pass 
through  one  another. 

It  is  obviously  an  unimag^able 
process. 

And  there  is  also  another  dif- 
ficulty affecting  the  whole  theory, 
which  is  this:  How  can  an  atom 
act  on  another  which  is  at  a 
distance  from  it  and  to  which  it 
has  no  means  of  conveying  its 
influence  ? 

This  is  a  consideration  whidi  has 
much  occupied  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  of  late,  an^  there 
is  much  division  of  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

How  can  an  atom  act  where  it  is 
not?  asks  Dr.  Zoellner,  and  re- 
plies that  in  a  certain  sense  it  is 
where  it  acts.  The  influence  of 
an  atom  extends  to  all  its  neigh- 
bours, and  in  a  less  degree  to  more 
distant  atoms,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  extends  throughout  the 
universe.  And  if,  then,  the  in- 
fluence of  any  two  atoms  exists  at 
any  point  of  space,  what  is  there 
to  excite  our  wonder  if  the  centres 
of  this  influence  may  coincide  or 
pass  through  one  another  ? 

And  here  he  enters  into  a  specu- 
lation which  we  may  try  to  convey 
by  an  illustration,  mough  it  must 
be  taken  merely  as  an  ulustration. 

Suppose  people  moving  about  in 
a  large  room  and  their  shadows  to 
be  thrown  on  the  wall  by  a  light 
on  one  side ;  and  let  us  suppose 
that  they  are  moving  according 
to  a  certain  law.  That  we  may 
imagine  a  law  let  us  suppoee 
that  they  are  moving  in  a  dance. 
The  shadows  on  the  wall  then 
move,  they  approach,  recede,  and 
a  law  can  be  traced  in  them  also. 
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But  what  will  happen  when  two 
of  the  performers  meet«  circle  round 
one  another,  and  go  off  in  opposite 
directions  ? 

The  shadows  on  the  wall  will 
seem  to  coincide  with  one  another, 
to  pass  through  one  another,  and 
continue  their  course. 

And  the  question  that  this  sug- 
gests is,  of  course,  the  one:  Is 
Qiere  any  mode  of  existence  which 
is  to  the  one  we  know  in  space  as 
the  existence  of  the  performers  in 
the  dance  is  to  their  shadows  on 
the  wall? 

If  there  were,  there  would  be  no 
impossibility  in  the  assumption 
of  two  atoms  penetrating  one 
another,  which  Zoellner*s  theory 
demands ;  for  the  electricities  them- 
selves might  pass  one  another,  as 
the  dancers  pass  in  the  dance,  and 
as  their  shadows  seem  to  penetrato 
one  another,  so  the  electricities,  as 
known  in  our  ordinary  space,  would 
seem  to  pass  through  one  another. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the 
analogy  of  this  illustration  with 


tiiat  which  has  been  quoted  from 
the  "  Bepublic  "  concerning  tiie 
cave. 

We  can  but  admire  the  ingenuity 
which  has  brought  down  these  old 
and  constantly  recurrinfl^  specula- 
tions to  a  test  so  simple  and  so 
capable  of  being  made  decisive. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  for  a 
moment  suppose  the  hypothesis  of 
another  dimension  to  be  true.  In 
such  a  case,  what  would  be 
tiie  result?  We  should  perhaps 
eet  to  have  a  somewhat 
different  apprehen^on  of  space; 
but  it  would  still  be  of  space, 
and  although  much  might  seem 
possible  wmch  is  now  held  to  be 
impossible,  the  conditions  of  our 
perception  would  still  be  space 
and  time.  A  spiritual  element 
cannot  be  introduced  into  nature 
by  an  alteration  of  our  notion 
of  space,  nor  removed  by  an  ex- 
pression of  existing  phenomena  in 
terms  of  matter  and  force,  but 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  facts 
themselves. 
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MIDDLE   CLASS   DESTITUTION. 

No.  IV. 

By  Alsaobb  Hat  Hill. 


'Ws  have  in  tlie  three  preceding 
papers  called  attention  to  some  of 
the  more  obyions  symptoms  of 
-what  we  liave  ventured  to  desimate 
BOddle  Class  Destitution.  B  re- 
mains for  us  in  the  present 
paper  to  '  indicate  what  seem 
to  us  some  of  the  most  ob- 
vious palliatives  and  remedies. 
In  undertaking  this  last  and  most 
difficult  part  of  the  task  assigned 
us,  we  must  at  once  admit  that  we 
expect  little  from  what  are  now  pro- 
verbially known  as  heroic  remeoies. 
As  the  disease  has  been  slow  and 
subtle  in  its  growth,  and  is  now 
diversified  in  its  character,  so  also 
we  fear  must  many  of  the  remedies 
be  slow  and  various.  There  is, 
however,  one  great  and  cardinal 
principle  which  may  be  laid  down  at 
the  commencement  of  the  treatment, 
be  that  treatment  in  detail  what  it 
may :  the  principle,  namely,  that 
any  service  which  may  be  offered 
or  accepted  in  reduction  of  this 
middle  class  destitution  must  be 
so  offered  or  accepted  without  the 
slightest  consideration  of  any  class 
distinctions,  which  may  at  first 
sight  seem  to  be  all  important  to 
the  individuals  concerned.  In  the 
long  run,  tlie  labour  market  can 
admit  no  respect  of  persons.  It 
must  be  recognised  sunply  as  an 
exchange  for  commodities,  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  for  such  com- 
modities, and  no  subtle  distinctions 
according  to  Burke,  Lodge,  or  other 


assessor  of  gentility,  will  in  the 
end  be  of  any  avtul  against  the 
one  simple  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  individual  seeking  work 
knows  how  to  do  it,  and  is  wifiinfi;  to 
do  it  to  the  best  of  that  knowledge. 
This  elementary  and  essential  lesson 
is,  however,  if  our  experience  is  to 
be  of  anv  service  to  us  in  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  the  most 
hard  of  all  for  the  middle  class 
destitute  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate. ''Some  light  sort  of 
work  such  as  a  gentleman  can 
imdertake,"  ''some  appointment 
not  inconsistent  with  a  polite  edu- 
cation,'' "some  post  in  which  no 
menial  duties  are  required."  Such 
and  the  like  are  the  monotonous 
indications  and  the  ignorant  mis- 
appreciation  of  their  own  cases 
wmch  characterise  the  generally 
useless  advertisements  wluch  ap- 
pear in  our  papers  from  day  to 
day.  That  a  luxurious  and  waste- 
ful age  has  created  a  multitude 
of  what*  we  may  describe  as 
excrescent  employments,  having  no 
real  and  vital  connection  with  the 
growth  of  the  world's  larger  and 
better  life,  we  wiU  not  here  at- 
tempt to  deny,  but  assuming  all 
such  demands  speedily  and  suit- 
ably met,  no  palpable  impression 
would  even  then  have  been  made 
on  the  mass  of  unemployed  beings 
with  half -developed  instincts  and 
faculties  who  now  constitute  the 
main  ranks   of  the  middle  class 
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destitutes.  It  appears  to  be  the 
general  and  primary  faith  of  the 
unemployed  gentleman  that  his 
true  position  is  that  of  a  secretary 
to  a  M.P.  or  a  limited  liability 
company.  But  even  a  hurried  glance 
at  the  pages  of  Sir  H.  Taylor's 
*'  Statesman,"  or  Sir  A.  Helps' 
**  Organisation  in  Daily  Life," 
might  speedily  convince  such  an 
one,  if  ne  were  capable  of  con- 
viction on  any  serious  subject, 
that  it  is  not  in  every  one  to  be 
even  a  secretary  to  a  M.P.,  let 
alone  the  question  of  the  limited 
liability  company,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  multitudinous  and 
mushroom  growth  of  such  institu- 
tions, still  implies  some  elementary 
knowledge  oibusinesslif  e  and  busi- 
ness habits.  Let  the  middle  class 
destitute,  then,  whether  male  or 
female,  take  it  for  granted  at  once 
that  his  or  her  birth  and  blood 
will  imder  ordinary  circumstances 
avail  but  little  in  the  race  for 
work,  if  the  real  conditions  of 
success  are  absent.  Assuming, 
however,  the  latter  to  be  present, 
we  believe  that  the  gentleman  or 
gentlewoman  would,  if  only  the 
necessary  energy  were  forthcoming, 
be  little,  if  indeed  at  all,  preju- 
diced in  the  search  for  employ- 
ment as  now  opening  up  in  the 
complicated  maze  of  modem  life. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  this  belief  that  we 
have  cherished  the  hope  that  some 
practical  hints  may  be  thrown  out 
in  this  paper  towards  lightening 
the  heavy  burden  of  the  middle  class 
destitution  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing,  but  to  be  of  any  service  to 
those  primarily  concerned  it  is 
above  all  things  essential  that  they 
should  wipe  out  at  once  from  their 
minds  and  memories  the  ^  ^  admiseri- 
cordiam"  associations  with  which 
they  have  hitherto  entangled  the 
simple  market  question  of  employ- 
ment. Admitting,  then,  that  the 
fact  of  what  is  known  as  gentle 
birth  and  blood    is    no    impedi- 


ment, if  not  indeed  a  certain  in- 
direct advantage,  in  the  taking  up 
of  employment,  where,  it  maybe 
asked,  are  l^e  avenues  of  work 
which  are  not  already  thronged 
and  overcrowded  in  the  way  al- 
luded to  at  some  lengtli  in  the  first 
of  these  papers  ?  We  would  reply 
tliat  even  on  the  general  issue  we 
are  by  no  means  certain  that  with 
a  more  reasonable  standard  of  living 
and  habit  amongst  its  members 
that  any  of  the  great  occupations  is 
at  the  moment  actually  over- 
crowded in  the  sense  of  being  un- 
able to  receive  new  and  healthy 
members.  So  far  as  the  highest 
of  all  professions  is  concerned,  that 
of  the  Church,  a  very  cursory  glance 
at  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  papers 
will  shew  that  the  supply  of  young 
ecclesiastics  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  demand,  and  the  increase  of 
the  Episcopate  and  the  correspond- 
ing extension  of  lay  help  seem  to 
denote  still  further  openings  in  this 
direction.  We  have  elsewhere 
referred  to  the  special  qualifica- 
tions which  are  at  any  rate  as- 
simied  in  connection  with  this 
branch  of  work,  and  which,  th^e- 
fore,  in  one  sense  take  it  out  of 
the  lower  regions  of  pure  supply 
and  demand  in  the  ordinary'  market 
sense.  Nevertheless,  so  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  now  exists  in  tiie 
Churches,  and  so  daily  broadening 
is  the  stream  of  thought  that  floors 
through  them,  that  there  is  clearly 
room  for  teachers  even  in  this, 
the  highest  of  all  our  schools. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  school 
teaching  as  it  is  more  generally 
understood,  the  opening  for  unem- 
ployed labour,  if  righUy  trained, 
and  appreciative  of  the  digni^  of 
its  task,  seems  still  more  obvious, 
and  it  has  often  been  a  matter  oi 
surprise  to  us  that  gentle-bom 
men  and  women,  content  enou^ 
to  teach  gratuitously  in  the  stuffy 
atmosphere  of  the  town  or  village 
Sunday-school,  have  shewn  fliem- 
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selves  unwilling  to  undertake 
trained  and  paid  serrice  under  the 
larger,  and  certainly  more  sanitaiy 
conditions  of  our  School  Board 
.schools. 

A  beginning  has,  we  know,  been 
made  in  this  direction,  so  far  as 
women  are  concerned;  but  it  is 
as  yet  almost  an  infinitesimal 
experiment  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
field  of  otherwise  occupied  groimd. 
It  is,  we  know,  a  difficult  matter 
to  ascertain  with  any  great  degree 
of  accuracy  the  shifting  supply 
and  demand  in  this  vast  and  still 
somewhat  novel  region  of  work ; 
but  we  believe  we  are  riffht  in 
saying  that  not  only  is  mere  a 
large  and  growing  demand  for 
lK)m  pupil-teachers  and  teachers, 
but  that  this  very  uncertainty  of 
•condition  is  largely  resultant  from 
the  now  capricious  way  in  which 
the  service  of  the  School  Board 
is  entered  and  left  by  the  classes 
which  now  offer  themselves  for 
•employment.  Continual  vacancies 
are  created  by  the  withdrawal  or 
•diversion  of  the  teachers  by  mar- 
riage and  otherwise  from  the  ranks 
of  the  educational  staff,  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  more 
settled  frame  of  mmd  mi^ht  be 
secured  in  the  teachers  if  more 
members  of  the  middle  class 
would  recognise  the  dignity  and 
accept  the  duties  of  this  depart- 
ment of  work.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
be  argued  by  some  that  there  is 
no  such  dearth  of  teachers  as  to 
make  elementary  teaching  a  larffe 
outlet  for  our  unemploy^  midme 
class,  and  that  those  who  have 
now  and  hitherto  taken  up  the 
work  cannot  be  fairly  tnrown 
back  on  the  market  with  any 
greater  justice  than  the  new  ones 
can  be  introduced  to  it.  It 
Uiusty  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  despite  what  active  agi- 
tators in  trade  societies  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  that  there  is 
BO    real    over-supply     of    good 


mechanics  in  the  country  at  the 
present  day,  and  recent  collisions 
between  employers  and  employed, 
involving  in  their  outcome  a  resort 
to  the  importation  of  foreign 
labour,  sufficiently  denote  tlbtt 
witho«t  entering  on  the  difficult 
question  of  **  necessary  wages," 
tiiere  is  etill  plenty  of  room 
for  ihe  "good  workman"  in 
England  as  well  as  in  her  Colonies. 
It  must  be  the  experience  of  al- 
most every  reader  of  these  papers, 
that  it  is  a  difficult  matter,  even  in 
our  larger  towns,  to  obtain  at  an 
hour's,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  at 
several  days'  notice,  a  competent 
*'  all  roimd  "  or  jobbing  workman, 
whilst,  apart  altogether  from  the 
<^uestion  of  following  a  trade  for 
hvelihood,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  knowledge  of  elementary 
industrial  life  would  be  attended 
with  household  economies  of  very 
perceptible  value  to  vast  numbers 
of  our  now  heiress  and  ignorant 
middle  class.  The  necessity  of 
technical  education  in  its  truest 
sense  is  now,  though  late,  forcing 
itself  upon  the  attention  of 
our  most  enterprising  educational 
bodies;  and  iwthin  the  last  few 
davs  the  Council  of  University 
College  has  annoimced  its  inten* 
tion  of  following  the  lead  of 
King's  College,  and  establishing 
a  School  of  Practical  Engineer- 
ing, with  a  well-paid  professor 
at  its  head.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  larger  works  of  con- 
struction, as  represented  by 
engineering,  there  is  a  growing, 
and  indeed  almost  limitless  field  of 
occupation  in  the  arts  which  now 
minister  to  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  our  complicated  modem 
life.  Some  of  the  more  ad- 
venturous ladies  of  our  time  have 
already  essayed  to  lead  the  way  in 
cultivation  of  the  decorative  house- 
hold arts  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Even  assuming,  then,  that  the  pro- 
vince of  elementary  teachers  were 
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hereafter  more  largely  occupied  by 
the  social  dass  domewhat  superior 
to  that  tfhidh  now  possesses  it, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
those  who  were  dispossessed,  or 
rather  diverted  from  this  field  of 
work,  would  look  long  or  in  vain 
for  new  fields  to  conquer.  Our 
suggestion  of  elementary  school 
tecdoing  as  one  of  the  most  obvious 
outlets  for  middle  class  workers, 
is  made  on  the  assumption  that 
a  more  sensible  and  economical 
standard  of  living  is  cultivated  in 
the  middle  class,  or  that  section  of  it 
which  is  primarily  concerned  in  our 
present  inquiry.  The  theory  com- 
mon amongst  middle  class  desti- 
tutes that  ^'a  gentleman  cannot  live 
tipon  less  ^an  £300  a  year,'' 
Wmch  is  still  cherished  in  view  of 
the  liberal  allowances  made  by 
country  gentlemen  and  others  to 
their  sons,  must  be  at  once  and 
for  ever  dismissed  if  the  finding  of 
occupation  at  home  as  a  remedy 
for  middle  class  destitution  is  to 
be  anything  more  than  a  sugges- 
tion. The  Spartan  economies, 
and  still  healthv  frames  of  many 
of    the  self-made   men    of   these 


and  other  times,  must  be  the  Only- 
arguments  in  reply  to  the  certainly 
alleged  impossibility  of  livings 
within  the  income  of  the  pupillary 
stajre,  which  is  obviously  the  most 
difScult  of  all  for  the  social 
neophyte  to  undergo. 

**  What  man  has  done  can  bedone 
by  man,"  and  the  lesson  has  yet 
to  be  extended  to  the  point  that 
"  what  man  has  done  can  be  done^ 
lyjr  a  gentleman.''  Of  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  middle  dass  destitute,  before 
he  can  arrive  at  the  condition 
where  he  is  prepared  to  go  with 
common  sense,  and  without  any 
daim  to  dass  consideration,  into 
the  competition  of  the  market, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  treat 
with  any  usefulness  except  at 
greater  length  than  the  limits  of 
this  paper  allow ;  but  perhaps,  a» 
we  hmted  in  a  former  paper,  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  new 
elementary  education  of  late  pro- 
vided for  the  people,  may  do  much, 
at  least  in  the  next  generation,  to 
prepare  the  middle  class  for  more 
varied  and  reproductive  pursuits. 
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MAXTBICE    AND   THE    NATIONAX,     OHtJROH. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Home-Sidb  op  ▲  Soientipio  Miwd." 


In  the  early  part  of  1865,  wishing 
to  tiJte  empfojmeiit  in  some  edu- 
cational institution,  I  determined, 
before  seeking  any,  to  consult  the 
Bev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice 
on  a  practical  point  which  I 
had  heard  much  discussed.  I 
wished  to  learn  the  position 
in  the  religious  world  of 
people  of  the  essentially  panthe- 
istic temperament,  and  those  of 
the  essentially  scientific  turn  of 
mind;  by  which  expressions  I 
mean,  not  any  particular  beliefs 
or  opinions,  nor  any  special  talent 
or  genius  or  taste  for  science,  but 
a  certain  attitude  toweuxls,  and 
certain  feelings  about,  nature  and 
science.  Can  persons  so  constituted, 
I  desired  to  learn,  use  such  facul- 
ties as  they  possess  in  the  service 
of  the  National  Church ;  or  must 
they  necessarily  live,  as  I  had 
always  been  told,  in  a  state  of,  at 
least,  negative  and  passive  an- 
tagonism to  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, such  as  must  ultimately 
lead  to,  though  it  by  no  means 
always  oricinally  proceeds  from, 
active  hostility  to  religious  dogma? 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Maurice  heard 
that  I  was  asking  about  employ- 
ment, and  before  I  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  to  him  what  it 
was  that  I  wished  to  know,  he  offered 
to  procure  me  work  in  an  institu- 
tion with  which  he  was  connected. 
The  prospect  which  seemed  open 
to  me,  of  coming  to  a  real  under- 
standing of  Mr.  Maurice's  views 


of  Church  government,  was  too 
good  an  opportunity  to  be  lost ; 
and  I  accepted  his  offer  unhesitat- 
ingly. 

I  hope  that  what  I  am  about 
to  relate  will  not  be  mistaken  for 
a  panegyric  on  Frederick  Maurice; 
and  abo  that  I  shall  not  be  sus- 
pected of  wishing  to  plume  myself 
upon  the  friendship  of  a  great  and 
good  man.  Mr.  Maurice  needs  no- 
praise  of  mine;  and  though  lie 
was  always  kind  to  those  who 
wanted  help,  the  relations  between 
him  and  myself  were  rather  official 
than  friendly.  But  I  have  heard^ 
of  several  people  who  sought  Mr. 
Maurice  to  consult  him  in  religious 
or  other  difficulties;  and,  finding 
it  impossible  to  make  him  fairly 
face  the  real  point  in  question, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  his^ 
determination  to  uphold  his  creeds 
tended  to  make  him  shirk  real 
difficulties  in  a  dishonest  manner  ; 
that  his  usual  liberality  towards 
those  who  differed  from  him  wets 
due  to  the  natural  kindness  and 
sweetness  of  his  disposition  ;  and 
that  in  fact  he  was  too  good  and 
too  clever  for  the  creeds  oy  which 
he  was  fettered;  and  woiild  have 
been  more  honest  had  he  renounced 
his  creeds,  and  more  free  to  ex- 
press his  best  feelings,  and  to 
indulge  his  naturally  wide  range 
of  sympathies,  after  such  renun- 
ciation. 

Now  I  think  that  few  people  caa 
have  had  more   experience  than. 
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myself  of  the  difficult  business  of 
bringing  Mr.  Maurice  '*to  the 
point ; "  and  it  is  perhaps,  there- 
fore, my  duty  to  record  the 
<K)nclu8ion  to  whidi  I  came,  viz. : 
that  the  difficulty,  wherever  it 
occurred,  was  due  to  his  very 
peculiar  intellectual  constitution, 
and  his  lack  of  experience  of 
-certain  classes  of  facts ;  and  that 
when  he  declared  **  subscription  '* 
to  be  "no  bondage"  leading 
to  prejudice,  but  entirely  an  assist- 
ance in  oyercoming  ignorance  and 
vcowardice  and  prejudices,  he  was 
merely  stating  what  was,  for  him 
At  least,  a  simple  truth.  With  all 
his  genius  and  learning,  he  was 
incapable  of  understanding  some 
things  which  are  perfectly  dear  to 
many  people  of  more  ordinary 
talents;  and  when  he  seemed  to 
shirk  a  question  it  was,  I  had  very 

food  reason  to  know,  for  want  of 
eing  able  to  believe  or  conceive 
that  his  questioner  could  mean 
what  seemed  to  him  absurd,  or 
could  care  for  what  was  unintelli- 
gible and  iminteresting  to  himseK. 
It  was  not  until  I  was  fairly 
settled  in  my  new  post  that  I  at 
-all  realised  how  serious  an  experi- 
ment I  was  trying,  in  placing 
myseK  in  an  institution  managed 
by  clergymen.  Not  that  anyone 
within  the  institution  itself  ever 
troubled  me  on  the  subject  of 
religious  doctrines.  Nobody  ever 
asked  me  what  opinions  I  held,  or 
^Jaeemed  to  consider  that  anyone  was 
entitled  to  know.  The  difficulties 
were  of  a  different  kind  from  any 
doctriiial  ones ;  impalpable,  unde- 
finable,  but  nevertheless  most  real. 
The  air  round  Mr.  Maurice  stifled 
me.  He  had  set  the  fashion  of 
considering  certain  feelings  uni- 
versal attributes,  certain  desires 
universal  cravings  of  human  nature, 
imd  this  example  was  tacitly 
followed  by  most  of  his  friends. 
Nobody  objected  much  to  anything 
I   Baid;     but    everything   that  I 


meant  was  quietly  ignored.  Bveiy 
one  was  very  kmd  to  me ;  but  I 
felt  floating  perpetually  between 
the  Scylla  and  Chairbdis  of 
dishonest  silence,  and  what  irould 
have  seemed  disrespectful  speedi 
to  my  employers. 

M.  Kenan's  otherwise  perfecdy 
fluent  faith  contains  one  dogma ; 
viz.,  that  on  this  earth  recoAcilia- 
tion  between  those  who  look  at 
human  life  from  the  theologic,  and 
those  who  approach  it  from  the 
scientific,  standpoint  is  impossible; 
that  whoever  desires  to  study  moral 
and  religious  truth  from  the  sciesi- 
tiflc  side,  f.e.,  by  unbiased  obser- 
vation of  the  phenomena  of  religioos 
belief,  guided  only  by  such  moral 
and  spiritual  intuitions  as  Gk>d  baa 
vouchsafed  to  himself,  mu9t  study 
those  phenomena  from  a  distance ; 
must  keep  himself  aloof  from  even 
the  very  best  of  those  who  bold 
theological  dogmas ;  or  he  will  in- 
evitably be  forced  into  situations 
in  which,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
desire  for  honesty,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  avoid  being 
drawn  into  seeming  to  acquiesce 
in  what  he  knows  is  not  true ;  and 
will  ultimately  And  that  the  only 
way  out  of  a  false  and  untenable 
position  is  to  allow  himself  to  be 
crucified  without  condescending  to 
answer  anything  that  is  said  of 
him.  I  had  fled  to  Mr.  Maurice, 
because  that  was  the  only  prac- 
tical protest  which  I  knew  bow 
to  make  against  what  seemed 
to  me  M.  Renan's  one  piece 
of  bitter  and  cruel  clc^;nia- 
tism;  and  also  a  little,  because, 
never  having  been  strong  enough 
to  fight  for  leave  to  do  thmgs  that 
men  find  difficult,  or  clever  enough 
to  do  them  if  I  had  leave,  my 
energies  naturally  turn  in  the 
direction  of  making  experiments, 
without  anyone's  permission,  aboul 
the  feasibility  of  those  tiungt 
which  men  have  declared  to  Se 
impossihU;  but  I  nmst    hoaesdj 
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•confess  that  I  found  myself  often 
«orely  tempted  to  think  that  after 
^1  M.  Benan  was  right  and  I  was 
wronff. 

I  often  tried  to  come  to  an  under- 
•standing  with  Mr.  Maurice  about 
my  duties ;  but  for  some  time  with- 
out obtaining  anything  in  the 
shape  of  an  intelligible  or  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  my  questions.  His 
idea  of  our  relative  positions 
«eemed  for  a  long  time  to  be: 
That  he  was  to  treat  me  with 
exquisite  tolerance  and  affability ; 
And  that  at  last  some  prejudices  of 
mine  were  to  be  overcome,  some 
intellectual  or  spiritual  difficulties 
cleared  away;  and  that  I  was 
to  accept  his  *' Gospel"  and  be 
happy.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  tried 
to  explain  to  him  that  I  had  (on 
those  particular  subjects  about 
which  I  talked  to  him)  no  preju- 
dices; that  I  wanted  no  tokranc0f 
but  a  simple  statement  of  whatever 
he  considered  my  rights  and  duties 
in  the  matter  of  Church  member- 
ship, and  that  whenever  he  should 
^ve  me  such  a  statement,  I  meant 
to  act  upon  it,  without  asking  for 
tolerance  from  anybddy  in  the 
matter.  I  used  often  to  think  that 
-we  were  like  a  bird  and  a  fish 
talking  together ;  he  seemed  to  be 
sayinff  to  me:  "Yes,  of  course; 
the  Church  is  all-embracing;  it  is 
large  enough  .  to  contain  the 
whole  air ;  "  and  I  saying  to  him : 
"  But  I  can't  breathe  in  the  air ;  I 
want  to  know  if  the  Church  is  large 
enough  to  hold  the  water  in  which 
I  can  breathe  ;  and  whether  I  can 
without  dishonesty  take  into  the 
water  pupils  whose  lungs  are  made 
like  mine,  but  whom  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  educating  in  the 
National  Church." 

Once  I  put  to  him  this  question : 
— Supposmc;  the  person  to  whom 
he  most  objected  (I  instanced 
particularly  M.  Kenan  if  residing 
xn  England)  came  and  said,  ''I  do 
not  understand  your  sermons,  and 


I  do  not  believe  your  creeds ;  but 
I  believe  common  won^hip  is  a 
means  of  promoting  charity 
among  those  who  differ,  and  I 
mean  to  present  myself  for  Com- 
munion at  your  church  next  Sun- 
day,"— I  took  care  not  to  say 
**  Would  you  admit  him,"  I  worded 
it  carefully : — **  Would  you  not  iay 
that  he  had  just  exactly  all  the  right 
there  that  you  have  yourself?  ^^ 
After  a  pause,  Mr.  Maurice 
answered,  **0f  course  I  should.'* 
I  then  explained  to  him  what  I 
perhaps  ought  to  have  told  him 
months  before:  that  I  asked  not 
for  myself  only,  but  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  small  group 
of  friends  who  had  nearly  allbeen 
at  some  time  of  their  lives  commu- 
nicants ;  but  had  left  the  Church 
reluctantly  and  for  the  sake  of 
honesty.  These  friends  had  been 
reproaching  me  with  dishonesty 
in  receiving  the  Communion,  on 
the  ground  that  no  clergyman 
would  admit  me  if  he  knew 
what  I  was  like;  and  with 
disloyalty  to  M.  Benan  in  going 
anywhere  where  he  would  not 
be  welcome.  I  told  Mr.  Mau- 
rice that  I  quite  agreed  with  these 
friends  in  feeling  that  I  could 
accept  no  privilege  in  which  M. 
Benan  might  not  share ;  but  I  had 
gathered  from  his  (Mr.  Maurice's) 
books  an  idea  that  I  was  bom  into 
a  National  Church,  to  a  place  in 
which  I  had  a  natural  right ;  and 
that  M.  Benan  also  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  Church  of  any 
nation  of  which  he  happened  to  be 
a  member.  That  my  friends, 
though  agreeing  in  the  abstract  to 
this  view  of  the  Nationjd  Church 
question,  had  defied  me  to  get  any 
clergyman  to  assent  to  it ;  and  that 
some  of  us  intended  to  conduct  our 
lives  in  some  respects  according  to 
what  he,  Mr.  Maurice,  might  say 
in  answer  to  my  question.  When 
I  had  given  this  explanation  Mr. 
Maurice  went  away  in  silence-    I 
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ooBtinued  to  reoeiye  tlie  Oommu* 
Bicm  in  his  ohurch;  and  lie 
let  me  see  very  clearly  that  he 
had  no  wish  that  I  should  desist. 
But  he  wrote  me  a  long  and 
agitated  letter  expressinff  his  re- 
gret at  my  **sjrmpathy  with 
Kenan's  views,"  evidently  meaning 
the  views  expressed  in  the  **  Vie  de 
J4sus/'  as  if  M.  Benan  had  written 
nothing  else ;  whereas  I  had  said 
nothing  about  any  book  in  par- 
ticular ;  I  had  only  told  Mr  .Maurice 
that  many  good  people  considered 
M.  Benan  £he  greatest  man  of  our 
time;  and  expressed  my  willing- 
nees  to  share  his  fate,  and  my 
unwillingness  to  accept  any  favour 
or  privilege  that  was  denied  to 
such  men  as  he.  Also  Mr.  Maurice 
seemed  to  imagine  that  Benan 
taught  fals^ood  and  deception  as 
being  right,  or  at  least  permissible, 
in  a  philosopher  who  had  to  man- 
age a  mob  ;  for  it  was  against  this 
immoral  doctrine  that  he  warned 
me — not  against  unbelief  in 
miracles.  It  had  not  occurred  to 
him,  apparently,  that  he  might 
have  misunderstood  M.  B^nan. 
If  he  could  only  have  euessed  how 
profane  and  immoral  nis  own  ser- 
mons would  sometimes  have  seemed 
to  me,  had  it  not  been  for  the  long 
training  I  had  had  in  Benan's  canons 
of  criticism,  which  forbid  one  to 
imagine  that  one  understands  truly 
that  in  which  others  see  a  beauty 
which  is  not  visible  to  one's  self ! 
I  had  gained  very  little  so  far, 
except  those  four  words  above 
named:  **  Of  eourse  I  should. ^^ 

Mr.  Maurice  had  always  seemed 
to  me,  when  I  only  saw  him  in  the 
pulpit,  a  man  of  eminently  sym- 
pathetic nature.  After  I  came  to 
snow  him,  he  gave  me  at  times  the 
impression  (a  false  one,  I  know, 
and,  indeed,  really  knew  all  along 
except  just  when  I  was  too  much 
worried  by  his  utter  lack  of  com- 
prehension) of  having  no  heart,  of 
caring    for     nothing    except    his 


Our  couTersations  turned 
usually  on  men  who,  either  per- 
sonally or  as  authors,  were  to  m» 
dear  friends,  but  of  whom  he 
seemed  to  Hdnk  only  as  the 
holders  of  views,  mere  maeliines  for 
attacking  some  doctrine  or  other 
which  he  ciu«d  for,  and  whi^di  he 
insisted  on  imagining  me  to  want 
to  attack;  whereas  it  usually 
happened  that  the  particular  doc- 
trine in  question  was  one  about 
which  I  understood  and  cared  toa 
litde  to  know  who  held  it  and  who 
attacked  it. 

I  should  have  despaired  of  ever 
making  Mr.  Maurice  understand 
what  I  wanted  to  know — ^I  did 
almost  despair;  but  there  was 
growing  in  me,  in  spite  of  all  our 
difficulties,  such  a  conviction  of  his 
utter  fearless  honesty  that  I 
struggled  on. 

It  was  by  accident  that  I  began 
to  come  to  an  imderstanding  with 
him  at  last.  I  was  drawn  into  a 
long  and  vague  conversation  with 
him  one  day,  not  about  books,  or 
men  with  views,  but  about  my  own 
life.  I  told  him  that  when  I  was 
a  very  little  child,  it  had  come  into 
my  head  to  wonder  who  made  arith- 
metic; because  He  never  said 
*'  Believe  what  you're  told,"  or 
*' Don't  be  impertinent,"  but 
taught  one  the  more,  the  more  He 
was  cross-questioned ;  how  I  used 
to  long  that,  whoever  He  was.  He 
would  take  me  away  somewhere, 
out  of  reach  of  God  and  of  aU  the 
people  who  expected  me  to  "  be- 
Ueve"  things  which  were  not 
proved  ;  and  how  hapjjy  I  was 
when  I  found  out  that  tms  Beiuff . 
who  never  expected  me  to  *  *  believe^' 
anything,  must  after  all  be  the 
same  as  the  GK>d  who  made  me. 
I  told  Mr.  Maurice  that  I  had 
heard  in  church,  or  somewhere^ 
that  one  could  pray  to  Ood  for 
what  one  wanted ;  so  I  used  to  pray 
passionately  that  if  He  had  any- 
thing to  say  to  me.  He  would  say  it. 
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if  He  wanted  to  do  anything  to  me, 
He  would  do  it ;  if  He  wanted  any- 
thing from  me.  He  would  take  it 
Away  whatever  it  might  be;  but 
never  send  me  a  mesia§e  by  anyone  in 
kutnan  shape.  That  was  the  kind 
of  security  which,  as  a  child,  I 
thought  I  most  wanted.  I  told 
him  that  ever  since  I  grew  up  I 
had  neyer  troubled  myself  about 
religious  doctrines,  either  to  believe 
them  or  to  object  to  them ;  because 
it  did  not  sifipcnfy  to  me,  one  way 
or  other,  what  theories  anybody 
might  please  to  hold,  provided 
they  did  not  want  to  discuss  in  my 
presence  my  personal  relations  to 
the  Author  of  Science,  which,  I 
explained  to  him,  I  never  felt  it 
right  to  allow  anybody  to  do,  from 
the  same  instinct  which  makes  a 
married  woman  not  allow  strangers 
to  discuss  with  her  why  her  hus- 
band cares  for  her,  or  how 
long  he  will  continue  to  do  so. 
(I  do  not  give  this  as  the  best 
possible  way  that  I  could  now 
unagine^  of  stating  what  I  mean ; 
but  it  was  the  form  in  which  my 
ideas  ca^t  themselves  then,  and  in 
which  I  expressed  them  to  Mr. 
Maurice.)  I  told  him  that  ever  since 
1  knew  that  God  made  the  mul- 
tiplication table  and  I  oould  under- 
stand it,  the  very  words ' '  Mediator' ' 
and  ''  Saviour"  had  always  given 
me,  without  my  in  the  least  know- 
ing what  anyone  meant  by 
them,  an  unpleasant  cold  feeling, 
aa  if  people  wanted  to  thrust  a 
^stranger  out  of  a  book  between 
me  and  my  first  Friend,  whom  I 
had  trusted  all  my  life,  and  who 
had  never  given  me  reason  to  dis- 
trust Him.  But  that  of  late  years, 
«ince  I  had  seen  the  frightful  con- 
fusion which  the  thinking  world 
was  in,  I  had  begun  to  fee!  that  if 
he  (Mr.  Maurice)  knew  where  to 
find  a  Mediator  between  people 
who  misunderstand  and  worry 
each  other,  I  oould  see  some  use 
in  that.    That  I  had  talked  about 


it  to  my  own  husband,  and  other 
friends  of  M.  Benan^s  way  of 
thinking ;  but  that  they  had  told 
me  it  was  not  only  hopeless,  but 
wroTiff  for  the  people  of  die  Unseen 
God  to  try  to  come  to  an  undev» 
standing  with  people  who  believe 
in  special  and  ostensible  manifes- 
tations of  Gk>d.  That  I  objected  to 
the  splitting  up  of  the  human  race 
into  any  two  sets,  of  which  one 
should  not  honestly  try  and  under- 
stand the  f  e^inffs  of  the  other ;  that 
I  had  spoken  about  it  (in  spite  of 
my  husband's  objections  to  my 
doing  so)  to  a  few  professedly  re- 
ligious people,  who,  exactly  as 
my  husband  said  they  would, 
threatened  me  with  something 
dreadful,  not  intelligible  to  me. 
That  my  husband  said  it  was  the 
nature  of  religious  people  and 
they  could  not  help  it ;  they  might 
be  ;aiore  or  less  tolerant,  some 
indeed  very  tolerant,  to  particular 
heresies,  or  doubts,  or  crimes,  bi^t 
they  could  not,  and  dared  not, 
tolerate  any  one's  trusting  the 
Invisible  and  Formless  Creator; 
but  that  I  had  determined  never 
to  rest  till  I  had  got  an  answer 
of  some  sort  out  of  him 
(Mr.  Maurice),  about  the  nature  of 
my  relations  to  people  who  believed 
in  the  (jk>dship  of  Christ.  I  told 
him  all  the  aoove  facts,  and  a  good 
deal  more;  about  some  voices  I 
had  heard  and  visions  I  had  seen 
in  my  childhood,  which,  though  of 
little  consequence  in  themselves, 
helped,  I  tnought,  to  affect  the 
course  of  my  childish  thought. 

Mr.  Maurice  made  little  com- 
ment at  the  moment ;  (it  was  his 
habit  to  take  time  to  think  things 
over)  except  as  to  the  one  point. 
He  told  me  decidedly  that  it  could 
never  be  the  business  of  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  to  dissuade  anybody 
from  trusting  in  God.  He  seemed 
surprised  that  any  child  could 
really  love  arithmetic.  I  oould  not 
understand  what  puzzled  him  so 
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much ;  for  tkough  lie  had  told  me 
he  had  never  had  time  to  study 
aoience,  still  he  must  have  known 
that  others  liked  it.  It  was  not 
till  years  afterwards  that  it  oc- 
<3urred  to  me  why  he  had  seemed 
so  bewildered.  Arithmetic,  to  an 
Englishman  of  his  generation, 
meant  of  course,  cmefly,  the 
use  of  tables  of  weights  and 
measures — ^tha  most  phenomenal 
and  conventional  of  all  kinds  of 
knowledge.  I  might  have  explained 
to  him  that  all  my  very  earliest 
clear  recollections  of  my  own  dear 
father  were  connected  with  Euclid 
and  with  the  Parables  of  Nature ; 
that  long  before  I  was  out  of  the 
nursery  the  use  of  learning  Euclid 
was  explained  to  me  to  be  : — ^not 
the  value  of  the  geometry  which  it 
teaches,  but  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  nature  of  reliable 
proof.  That  I  was  taught  arith- 
metic  in  the  language  which  I 
understood  best,  on  the  true  deci- 
mjd  plan  in  use  in  France,  by 
devout  and  genial  men,  who  made 
the  Rule  of  Three,  or  anything 
they  touched,  a  revelation  and 
delight.  Whereas,  religion  I  was 
taught  out  of  English  books  and 
by  English  Protestants  living  in 
Prance,  where  Anglican  worship 
has  no  roots,  and  no  life,  but  means, 
for  a  French-speaking  child,  the 
having  to  '*b^eve"  something 
which  her  school-fellows  seem  to 
do  very  well  without,  expressed 
in  a  language  which  she  does  not 
like,  and  the  clearest  outcome 
of  which  condition  is  that  she 
does  not  walk  in  the  procession 
of  the  Fete-Dieu  or  carry  flowers 
to  the  grave  of  a  dead  companion. 
Seeing  that  as  much  depends  on 
the  way  in  which  things  are  put 
as  on  what  they  are,  Mr.  Maurice 
would  have  understood  me  well 
enough,  I  now  know,  if  it  had 
occurred  to  me  to  explain  to  him 
that,  from  my  cradle  to  that 
hour,  science  had  always  come  to 


me  as  truth  which  can  be  ab- 
solutely known,  and  the  conunon 
knowledge  of  which  forms  a  bond  of 
spiritual  union  between  the  teacher 
and  the  taught;  and  that  theo- 
logy had  invariably  come  to  me- 
as  something  which  I  could  not 
know,  and  yet  for  the  sake  of 
which  I  was  expected  to  b& 
different  from,  or  obliged  to  keep 
more  or  less  aloof  from,  some  one^ 
whom  I  loved. 

Even  as  it  was,  we  got  on  bettei 
from  that  day  forward.  From  his- 
incoherent  exclamations,  whick 
seemed  hardly  addressed  to  me,  I 
gathered  that  he  had  found  out 
what  I  had  been  asking  him  about 
for  months  past.  He  recog^nised, 
henceforth,  that  I  did  not  come  to 
him  to  ask  about  my  relations  to 
Gtod ;  and  that  I  wanted  from  him 
a  great  deal  of  practical  guidance 
in  a  matter  whidi  many  scientific 
people  manage  very  badly  (and 
twelve  years  ago  used  to  manage 
even  worse) : — their  relations  with 
the  '* religious"  world.  80  far 
from  shirking  my  question,  he 
said  in  the  pulpit  a  Sunday  or 
two  after,  something  to  the  effect 
that  preachers  teU  people  that 
Otod  18  their  Father,  but  for- 
get that  a  father  has  a  right  to 
speak  to  his  children  without  their 
permission,  and  is  likely  to  do  so 
in  ways  which  th^  cannot  com- 
prehend. Many  of  his  sermons- 
at  that  time  seemed  intended 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  re-stating, 
in  plainer  and  more  unmistakable 
language  than  ever,  the  doctrine 
which  he  had  always  been  preach- 
ing in  one  form  or  another,  vis. : 
that  Gbd  has  a  right  to  speak 
to  individual  souls  wiuout 
consulting  theologians  as  to  the 
mode  of  the  communication.  He 
also  preached  two  or  three 
sermons  about  the  Communion;, 
in  one  of  which  he  expressed  hi» 
wish  that  the  laity  would  «mm^ 
their  right  to  Commumim^in  epiU^f 
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whatever  the  elergy  might  Bay,  Of 
ooune  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  these  sermons  were  preached 
in  answer  to  any  question  of  mine. 
That  -**the  Sacrament  is  not  for 
indiTidnals  but  for  nations"  he 
bad  been  teaching  all  his  life  ;  it 
was  because  I  had  heard  him  say 
so  in  Tarious  forms  of  words  that 
I  first  souffht  his  acquaintance. 
But  when  he  made  that  request 
of  his  Vere  Street  congregation,  he 
at  least  knew  that  it  would  be 
taken  by  several  people,  some  of 
them  personally  unknown  to  him, 
not  as  impl3ring  a  vague  and 
mystical  assertion  about  the  ideal 
possibility  of  a  Universal  Church 
in  which  everybody  should  see  the 
Resurrection  from  the  right  point 
of  view;  but  as  an  answer  to  a 
question  about  the  actual  and  im- 
mediate riffht  to  Communion  of  a 
man  who  believed  the  miracles  to 
be  conjuring  tricks. 

The  duties  of  my  post  imposed 
on  me  the  necessity  for  giving  a 
certain  amount  of  religious  in- 
struction, to  the  extent  at  least  of 
finding  suitable  occupation  for  the 
resident  pupils  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, besides  answering  questions 
of  various  sorts  all  the  week.  I 
sometimes  found  it  necessary'  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Maurice  for  assistance 
in  deciding  what  to  say  to  youne 
ladies,  many  of  them  imbued  with 
narrow  and  not  very  deep  religious 
notions,  and  very  few  of  whom 
were  addicted  to  the  worship  of 
scientific  trith  in  any  form.  He 
would  help  me  when  I  asked  him. 
Usually  the  result  of  his  insti  no- 
tions was  that  I  found  myself  able 
to  say  exactly  what  I  myself 
wished,  in  words  not  only  more 
suitable  to  my  audience,  but  also 
more  satisfactory  to  myself  than 
any  which  I  should  have  chosen. 
The  exquisite  delight  of  finding 
one's  own  clouded  thought  come 
back  to  one,  cleared  by  filtration 
through  a  mind  whose  fibres  lie  in 


so  different  a  direction  as  to  be 
fairly  called  at  right  angles  to  one's 
own,  would,  of  itself — if  there  were 
no  better  one — ^be  sufficient  reason 
for  not  confining  oneself  to  work 
under  "persons  whose  turn  of 
mind  is  congenial  to  one's  own." 

I  will  not  insult  my  teacher's 
memory  by  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  state  that  he  never  tried  to< 
induce  me  to  say  anything  which 
I  did  not  entirely  believe ;  but  I 
may  mention  that  he  never  even  sa 
much  as  attempted  to  dissuade  me 
from  saying  anything  which  I 
myself  thought  desirable.  His 
idea  of  his  duty,  as  my  pastor  and 
overseer,  appeared  to  be,  not  in  any 
respect  to  over-ride  my  judgment ; 
but  to  keep  my  conscience  alive 
to  the  duty  of  using  my  own  judg- 
ment, and  weighmg  my  words. 
His  idea  of  Church  membership  ap- 
peared to  be, — not  that  all  Church 
workers  need  think  alike ;  still  less 
that  they  should  profess  to  think 
alike;  but  tbat  each  should  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  idle  pleasure 
of  expressing  his  own  idios3mcra- 
sies  or  his  hastily  formed  opinions  ^ 
in  words  pleasant  to  his  own  ears, 
for  the  serious  purpose  of  making 
whatever  he  himself  believed  to  be 
valuable  truth  intelligible  to  as 
many  sorts  of  people  as  possible. 

I  give  this  as  the  summary  of 
what  he  said  about  Church  mem- 
bership, interpreted  by  his  b(- 
haviour  to  me,  and  by  his  advice 
to  me  on  practical  questions  coi:*> 
nected  with  my  behaviour  to 
others.  Whenever  I  took  tl  e 
trouble  to  make  him  see  that  I  *' 
meant  a  thing  in  earnest,  he  left 
me  free  to  say  it ;  and  seemed  in 
every  way  eager  to  shew  me  that 
I  had  as  much  right  to  express  my 
faith  as  he  had  to  say  his  Creeds. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  by 
several  friends  outside  the  Institu- 
tion, that  I  might  none  the  less  do- 
the  pupils  good,  while  saving 
ti'ouble  to  myself  and  them,  if,  when. 
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I  {rave  thorn  abstracts  of,  or  ex- 
tracts from,  scientific  orphiloaophi- 
•oal  works,  such  as  those  of  Darwin 
and    Combe,    I    abstained    from 
mentioning  the  names  of  authors 
displeasing  to  the  orthodox.    No 
«uch  suggestion,  I  think,  was  ever 
made  to  me  by  anyone  within  the 
place.    Mr.  Maurice  himself  would 
have  been  as  likely,  I  am  sure,  to 
advise  his  curate  to  ffive    **ab- 
dBtracts^*     of    St.  PauTs  Epistles 
without  owning  his  obligations  to 
the  writer;  and  if  any  of  us,  the 
subordinate    officials,    had    been 
inclined  to  practise  dishonest  com- 
promises, we  should  at  least  never 
have  dared  to  advocate  them,  or 
•counsel  them  to  each  other,  with 
the  remotest  chance  of  the  fact 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Maurice. 
After  I  had  been  a  year  or  two 
^mploved  under  him,  an  Industrial 
School  was  set  on  foot  under  his 
auspices;  and  it  was  imderstood 
that  the  support  and  management 
of  this  school  were  to  constitute 
the  Communion  offertory  of  the 
congregation  of  his  diurdi.   How, 
or  by  whose  management  it  hap- 
pened, I  never  knew  ;  but  I  found 
myself  left  in  sole  and  irresponsi- 
ble charge  of  the  Sunday  classes. 
After  some  time,  I  reminded  Mr. 
Maurice  that  I  could  not  pretend 
to   give  doctrinal  instruction ;    I 
coxHd  only  read  the  Bible  with  the 
children,  and  see  that  they  under- 
stood   the     construction    of    the 
phrase  4  and  the  meaning  of  the 
words  and  allusions,  and  then  let 
the  class  question  me  as  they  chose. 
He   expressed    himself    perfectly 
content,  and  said  that  no  kind  of 
teaching  could  be  better  than  that, 
and  that    I    might    continue   to 
teach  the  upper  class  if  I  wished 
it.  I  said  that,  of  course,  I  wished 
to  do  so ;  because  if  I  could  teach 
little,  I  at  least  learned  a  good 
deal.    He  said  that  that  was  quite 
the  right  order  of  things ;  it  would 
^<»  an  odd  sort  of  clergyman  who 


did  not  learn  more  from  his  con- 
ration  than  ever  he  ooold  teach 


lem. 

One  lady  offered  to  help  me  with 
Sunday  classes,  who  was  Known  to 
attend  Mr.  Maurice's  church  rather 
as  a  matter  of  official  business  than 
from  sympathy  with  his  viewB.  At 
the  request  of  a  member  of  the  In- 
dustrial School  Committee,  I  put  to 
Mr.  Maiirice,  on  this  occasion,  the 
formal  question :  Whether  I  was 
to  make  any  inquiry  into  the  belief 
or  opinions  of  communicants  offer- 
ing themselves  as  my  assistants  in 
Simday  tecu^hing.    He  said  most 
decidedly  that  he  did  not  wish  it 
I  told  him  that  some  of  the  Com* 
mittee  wished  inquiries  to  be  made 
into  the  opinions  held  by  Sunday 
teachers;   not   from  any  bigoted 
desire  that  all  should  think  alike 
in  the  abstract,   but  fom  a  fear 
lest  the  children  should  be  per- 
plexed and  frightened  by  hairing 
in  class  things  very  superstitious 
and  crude  or  too  contrary  to  what 
Mr.  Maurice  preached  in  church. 
' '  Well — I  certainly  don't  want  the 
children /rt^A^^n^;  hut  stiUUsi  do  I 
want  any  questions  asked,"  he  said, 
with  a  most  significant  emphasis 
and  smile. 

Since  Mr.  Maurice's  death  the 
question  has  been  often  put  to  ma: 
If  he  would  allow  all  persons  to  be 
communicants  without  question  as 
to  their  beliefs,  and  all  oomnumi- 
cants  to  teach  in  his  Sunday-school; 
then  what  is  the  use  of  making 
a  *'  wicket  gate"  of  Church-mem- 
bership at  all  ?  Why  not  sa^r 
simply  that  any  man  may  teach 
what  he  thinks  true  ?  To  me  the 
question  sounds  very  like  aaking 
what  is  the  difference  in  illuminat- 
ing power  between  the  ooncen- 
trated  light  of  the  r^ularly 
beaming  sun  and  the  ififfused 
shinmier  of  the  tail  of  the  largest 
but  most  vagarious  oomet ;  I  can 
see  so  many  uses  in  the  wicket 
gate  thut^JL^ca^onot  J^.  Jt  ever 
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occurred  to  me  to  ask  Mr.  Maurice 
-what  use  he  saw  in  it.  Others,  I 
hope,  ifill  tell  those  who  care  to 
know,  what  use  he  ]!ed  them  to  see 
in  it. 

Once  when  he  had  been  telling 
me  earnestly  something  <iviite  un- 
intenigible  to  me  about  Christ,  I 
said,  *^  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
OTeiy  one  is  made  so  that  they  can 
believe  aU  that?"  He  said  very 
quietly,  **I  don't  know  if  eveiy 
one  can  believe  it,  but  I  know  it's 
true,  whether  they  believe  it  or  not. 
Possibly  the  time  may  come  when 
I  cannot  believe  it,  but  it  will  be 
true,  still." 

The  word  ** mystery"  was  once 
defined  for  me  by  a  lady  who  was 
for  many  years  employed  as  literary 
assistant  to  that  eminent  logician. 
Archbishop  Whately,  as  follows : 
— **  Mystery  is  not  that  which  can- 
not be  understood,  but  emphatically 
that  which  man  can  grow  to 
understand.  A  mystery  is  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  made 
intemgible  by  mere  verbal  defi- 
nition alone,  and  can  only  be  per- 
ceived by  experience,  by  a  process 
-of  initiation.^' 

No  one,  T  think,  can  object  to 
mystery  of  this  sort ;  in  this  sense 
nearly  every  study  is  a  "  mysteiy" 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  entered 
on  it;  in  this  sense  mathematics 
is  one  endless  mystery.  At  least 
I  should  be  sorry  to  undertake  to 
make  algebra  intelligible  by  verbal 
oxplanations,  to  any  pupil  who 
either  would  no^  take  me  trouble 
to  go  through,  or  had  not  the 
necessary  faculties  for  going 
through,  the  ''process  of  in- 
itiation "  which  is  commonly  called 
*'  working  easy  examples  first." 

And  it  would  be  scarcely  fair 
of  us  mathematical  teachers 
to  refuse  to  others  the  right 
which  we  claim  for  ourselves, 
of  insisting  that  our  pupils 
shall  work  easy  examples  imder 
favourable  conditions,  before  they 


expect  us  to  make  them  under- 
stand complicated  ones. 

T^th  this  preface,  I  will  relate 
something  wnich  it  would  be  plea- 
santer  to  keep  as  a  sacred  memory 
for  myself,  ^ut  a  woman  can  do 
BO  little  for  Truth,  for  Science,  by 
any  personal  -vcork  of  her  own  in 
the  way  of  abstract  discovery,  that 
if  she  has  the  least  chance  of 
furthering  men's  labours  by  help- 
ing to  clear  away  misunder- 
standings, she  has  no  right,  I 
think,  to  indulge  her  own  feelings 
in  the  matter,  no  choice  but  to  do 
the  little  she  can. 

I  had  been  nursing  a  sick  friend, 
in  whom  I  was  anxious  to  interest 
Mr.  Maurice.  She  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  being  much  alone 
with  me,  to  explain  to  me  why  she 
believed  that  there  was  no  God, 
and  that  if  anyone  made  the  world, 
the  maker  must  be  an  evil  being. 
Her  arguments  wero  illogical,  and 
had  no  more  effect  on  me  than 
would  the  ravings  of  a  lunatic ; 
but  I  had  got  so  vivid  a  oonseious- 
ness  of  the  wretched  life  the  poor 
woman  must  lead  alone  year  after 
year  with  such  horrible  thoughts, 
that  it  had  given  nie,  from  ^eer 
sympathy,  a  fit  of  what  I  must , 
(ill,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
physical  atheism, — of  feeling  Ood 
not  there.  Mr.  Maurice's  kind 
anxiety  about  my  ai)parent  ill- 
health  induced  me  to  toll  him  that 
he  need  not  be  distressed  about 
me;  that  I  was  subject  to  anoma- 
lous bodily  and  mental  phases  after 
nursing  the  sick,  which  entailed 
some  suffering,  but  went  off  in  a 
few  days.  In  the  meantime,  it 
was  pleasant  and  invigorating,  I 
said,  oy  way  of  a  change,  to  find 
myself  in  the  room  with  a  man 
who  believed  in  God  as  fully  and 
absolutely  as  he  did.  What  Mr. 
Maurice  •aid  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
repeat;  what  such  in^m  as  he  say  in 
moment^  of  intense  omotion  should 
not  be  repeated ;  but  those    who 
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hear  them  may  sometimes  ^ther 
from  their  broken  exdamations  a 
clue  throu^  the  complex  mazes  of 
their  pubUc  utterances.  I  had 
evoked  an  intensity  of  sympathy  ; 
a  sudden  flow,  not,  as  I  ex- 
pected, of  pity  for  my  unfortu- 
nate friend,  but  of  simple  fellow 
feeling  with  myself,  as  if  he 
had  suflfered  terribly  from  the 
same  cause.  The  ghmpse  which 
my  teacher  mve  me  of  this  habit- 
ual agony  of  his  soul,  set  me  trying 
to  work  out  a  great  Rule  of  Three 
sum : — As  nursing  one  atheistic 
and  ill-conditioned  patient  for  a  few 
days  is  to  the  being  surrounded 
(as  many  a  clergyman  is)  by 
hundreds  of  such  for  a  life-time  ; 
so  was  my  half  physical  feeling  of 
relief  in  the  conviction  that  Mr. 
Maurice  believed  in  Gk)d,  to  :  — 
What,  I  wonder  ?  My  imagination 
fails  to  fill  up  that  awfm  fourth 
term.  But,  1  suppose,  it  would 
naturally  be  filled  by  that  to  me 
inconceivable  condition  of  the  re- 
ligious mind,  which  my  Pantheist 
teachers  had  called  *' Idolatry,"  and 
which  I  had  often  called  **A 
mania  for  thrusting  a  stranger  out 
of  a  book  between  me  and  the 
Author  of  Science,  my  truest  and 
dearest  Friend." 

We  Pantheists  say  glibly  among 
ourselves  that  "  Each  religion  is  a 
form  of  lack  of  faith ; "  that  "  Re- 
ligious people  are  atheists  who 
have  invented  distrusting  Gk)d;" 
that  "  Theology  means  worrying  a 
baby  with  metaphysics  to  prove 
that  it  has  a  mother,  instead  of 
leaving  it  in  peace  to  find  food  at 
her  breast."  And  that  we  can  feel 
the  presence  of  a  Good  Spirit  in 
art,  in  science,  in  nature,  and 
especially  in  our  own  suffering  and 
sorrow  and  in  the  peaceful  death- 
beds of  our  comrades ; "  we  say 
these  things  ;  and  so,  perhaps  too, 
did  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab, 
and  those  seven  thousand  of  whom 
Elijah  had  never  heard,  and  who 


probably  considered  his  conflict 
with  Baal-worship  as  a  mere 
squabble  among  rival  priests.  But 
if  we  had  shared  our  Prophet's- 
storm-stricken  life,  perhaps  we 
might  understand  why  the  belief 
that  God  Is  did  not  always  siiffioe 
to  keep  him  from  falling  into 
pessimism  and  despair;  why  he 
wanted  also  to  be  sure  that  Ckriit 
knows  that  God  Is  ? 

Is  it  possible  that  some  of 
Maurice's  contradictory-sounding 
theories  of  Church  government 
may  have  meant  something  like 
this  ?  Not,  as  they  seemed  to 
many  to  mean : — **  Because  /need 
the  Creeds,  therefore  they  are 
true  ;  "  nor  **  All  people  who  are 
good  and  learned  enough  to  be 
clergymen  can  make  themselves 
believe  the  Creeds,  for  /can  be- 
lieve them  ;  "  but  "  /  believe  the 
Creeds  for  reasons  which  I  can  ex- 
plain to  no  one ;  and  my  expert- 
enee  leads  me  to  think  that  those 
to  whom  their  truth  has  not 
been  revealed,  had  better  not 
be  clergymen.  The  Creeds  and 
Articles  are  useful  precisely  for  the 
very  purpose  of  preventing  from 
flin&fing  themselves  into  the  clerical 
profession  those  whose  religious 
enthusiasm  would  lead  them  to 
wish  to  enter  it,  but  who  would  be 
more  useful  in  some  other.  For 
that  profession  requires,  not  more 
piety  and  faith  than  any  other, 
but  a  power  of  doing  certain  kinds 
of  work  without  losing  piety  and 
faith.  Every  man  can  get  through 
the  ordinaiy  trials  and  duties  which 
nature  senda,  by  the  help  of  such 
faith  as  Qt)d  is  sure  to  give,  in  one 
form  or  other,  to  all  who  truly 
seek  the  Truth  by  any  road.  Every 
layman,  therefore,  has  a  right  to 
learn  what  he  can,  to  teach  what 
he  supposes  he  has  learned,  to 
think  according  to  his  nature  and 
experience,  and  to  feel  as  Gkni 
inspires  him.  Whatever  bethinks- 
and  feels,  he  is  none  the  less  a 
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member  of  the  Invisible  CLui-ch, 
and  has  therefore  none  the  less  a 
right  to  claim  a  place  for  that 
which  he  can  teach  in  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  storehouse 
of  the  Visible  Church  of  his  nation. 
But  the  official  clergy,  who  have 
to  be  in  constfoit  contact  with  the 
sick  and  delirious,  with  the  criminal 
and  profligate,  the  frivolous,  and 
the  profane,  who  have  to  bear 
abnost  unintermittently  the  burden 
of  other  people's  sin  and  sorrows, 
must  be  chosen  from  among  those 
in  whom  the  beautiful  Pantheistic 
Faith  has  become  transformed  into 
a  more  vertebrate  type    by    the 

Precipitation  of  a  skeleton  of  haK- 
ead  dogma.*  A  clergyman  should 
be  one  whom  the  modes  of  his 
inner  guidance  have  led  to  acquire 
the  disciplined  habit  of  referring 
all  his  thoughts  and  actions,  not 
in  a  vague  dream  fashion  as  we 
all  do,  but  steadily  as  a  matter  of 
duty  and  business,  to  the  example 
of  the  Man  who  felt  that  God  had 
forsaken  him,  yet  did  not  forsake 
mankind;  because  the  unwhole- 
some nature  of  clerical  work  is 
likely  to  land  any  others  in  either 
mechanical  hardness  or  Atheism, 
or  insanity."  Is  that  at  all  what 
he  was  trying  to  say  ? 

Was  there  ever  such  a  pathetic 
self-revelation  made  as  when  Mr. 
Maurice  told  his  congregation  that 
the  reason  why  clergymen  cannot 
understand  scientific  men's  way  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  life, 
is  because  they  tnemselves  forget 
that  there  was  anything  in  the  life  of 
Christ  besides  the  Agony  and  the 
Crucifixian?  Almost  every  man 
who  speaks  of  the  life  of  Christ 
give  a  clue  to  the  history  of  his 
own  struggles  and  sorrows  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  approaches  the 
subject. 

But  if  the  clergy  are  to  be  selected 


as  precisely  those  whose  consti- 
tution and' education  has  not  kd 
them  to  see  Ood  so  clearly  as  we 
Pantheists  do  in  nature,  and  are 
therefore  persons  who  feel  the 
need  of  nnding  Him  at  evory 
tui-n  of  their  lives  in  Chris. ^ 
words,  they  ought  hardly  to  make 
it  their  business  to  decry  scientific 
work.  For  it  is  their  lack  of 
the  faculties  to  imderstand  it 
which  is  an  element  in  guid- 
ing them  into  the  course  of  thought 
wmch  is  needfid  preparation 
for  their  proper  work.  Or,  to 
use  Mr.  Maurice's  picturesque 
simile,  the  Apostles  were  known 
as  not  being  blasphemers  of  oth^  r 
people's  gods.  The  Ephesiar.s 
thought  the  stone  image  of  Diana 
came  down  from  Heaven;  the  Apos- 
tles had  no  commission  to  say 
where  she  came  from ;  whence  she 
came  was  no  business  of  theirs.  They 
had  to  preach  their  Gospel.  It  must 
be  proved  by  experience,  not 
settled  by  argument  a  priori, 
whether  those  who  listened  to  it 
could  continue  to  believe  in  her 
heavenly  descent. 

When  Mr.  Maurice  was  appoint- 
ed to  a  Professorship  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Cambndge,  I  con- 
gratulated him  warmly,  the  more 
so  as  he  was  still  to  visit  us  often. 
He  asked  me,  almost  sharply,  why 
I  was  so  glad.  I  really  had  no 
reason,  except  that  I  was  glad  to 
see  him  recognised  in  a  way  which 
I  felt  mist  give  him  pleasure. 
Possibly  he  may  have  suspected 
me  of  a  malicious  idea  that  it  was 
his  turn  to  go  and  study  in  the 
enemy's  camp;  for  he  called  on  me 
a  few  months  afterwards  and 
told  me  that  he  had  begun  to  study 
Euclid,  as  he  thoujfht  it  right 
"  to  put  himself  into  harmony,'* 
so  far  as  he  could,  with  **  ihe 
thought  of  the  place  "  and    **  find 


*  See  James  Hintcm's  **  Meditation  on  Skeletons"  in  '*Thdt 
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out  what  it  was  that  interested 
people  80  much  in  mathematics." 
As  an  underffraduate  he  had  of 
course  passed  examinations  in 
geometry,  and  had,  in  a  certain 
sort  of  way,  understood  the  Propo- 
sitions, but  had  never  been  able 
to  see  any  very  great  difference,  as 
to  degree  of  certainty,  between 
mathematical  proof  and  that  given 
by  the  immediate  testimony  of 
one's  own  senses ;  or  to  understand 
why  people  seemed  so  sure  that 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  I 
adced  him  if  he  had  satisfied  his 
mind  on  the  point  at  last.  '*  Yes," 
he  said  meditatively;  "I  think  I 
begin  to  see  something  in  it." 

"The  dear  old  Prophet!'' 
Faithful  to  the  last  to  the  truth 
which  had  been  "revealed"  to 
him :  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
pastor  to  under-stand,  not  over- 
ride, the  minds  of  his  flock !  "lie 
reward  of  faithful  work  is — ^more 
work."  May  one  hope,  there- 
fore, that  he  has  now  entered  into 
that  deep,  sweet  spiritual  repose 
which  he  half  enviously  described 
as  coming  to  those  who  have  so 
much  useful  work  to  do  that 
they  can  find  in  the  doing  of  it 
a  justification  for  not  coming  in- 
to too  close  contact  with  more  of 
the  sad  facts  of  imscientific  and 


disordered  lives  than  they  can  actu- 
ally find  a  remedy  for.  Meanwliile, 
perhaps,  to  such  men  as  Babbage, 
and  Strauss,  and  John  Stuart  ICll 
is  committed  the  task  of  dealing 
as  scientifically  as  they  know  hov 
with  the  practical  fact  of  the 
spread  of  pessimism  on  this  planet ; 
in  which  case  I  should  say  thej 
have  ahout  as  much  to  do  as  thej 
can  manage;  and  perhaps  may 
learn  to  be  thankfiu  that  thej 
can  sometimes  rest  from  the  strain 
of  keeping  up  faith  in  Abstract 
Gkx)d  under  difficulties,  by  sub- 
stituting for  it  the  recollection  that 
a  Man  who  knew  nature  9sA 
human  nature  better  than  any  of 
themselves  believed  in  it  for  them. 
But  I,  loving  the  Church,  for 
reasons  which  have  as  little  to  do 
with  the  books  which  she  reads,  or 
the  creeds  she  recites,  or  the  dogmas 
she  teadies,  as  they  have  with  the 
vestments  which  she  wears,  cannot 
but  remember  sadly  the  bitter 
sarcasm  of  an  eminent  scientific 
man  whom  I  was  trying  to  interest 
in  Mr.  Maurice's  ideas  of  Church 
[Reform : — "  It  is  all  very  well  for 
Maurice  to  talk,  but  I  will  begia 
to  believe  in  the  possible  stabilitj 
of  your  Church  when  Maurice  is 
bishop." 

{To  he  continued,) 
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Wb  have  heard  the  very  natural 
feeling  expressed,  and  not  least 
often  by  ladies,  estimable  wives 
of  estimable  men,  that  they  would 
not  desire  ever  so  to  become  one 
with  their  respective  spouses  as  to 
lose  their  individual  selves.  This  re- 
minds us  of  the  American  witticism, 
"  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
*the  two  are  made  one' — the 
question  iS;  iohich  one?^^  To 
carry  on  this  playful  treatment 
of  our  subject,  we  may  say  that 
such  absorption  would  not  result 
in  becoming  one,  but  in  becoming 
the  other.  In  spite  of  Plato's 
mythical  account  of  the  pair 
being  originally  one  in  very 
flesh,  we  feel  the  impossibility 
of  absolute  corporeal  union.  In 
spite,  abo,  of  the  imaginative 
Egyptian  known  as  Hermes 
Tnsmegistus,  who  even  outvies 
Plato,  for  he  says  (Poiman- 
dres  I.  18)  : —  **  All  animals 
were  male-female,  and  were 
divided  at  the  same  time  with 
man,  and  became,  some  mascu- 
line in  part,  and  others  in  like 
manner  feminine."  It  is  true 
that,  under  certain  conditions, 
physical  sympathies  between  two 
persons  might  become  so  intense 
that  each  diould  feel  the  other's 
joy  or  pain;  that  simultaneous 
thoughts  would  come  into  the 
mind  of  both;  and  perhaps  that 
their  breathing  would  become 
more  or  less  in    unison.       Such 


a  sympathy  is  so  rare  that  it 
may  be  called  abnormal  and 
unnatural;  but  the  suggestion 
which  it  offers  us  is  not  of  one 
life  being  lost  in  another,  but  of 
a  partial  life  of  both  beinfi^  merged 
in  a  fuller,  completer  life  of  the 
twain. 

By  our  limited  capacities  it  is 
impossible  to  comprehend  the  pro- 
cess by  which  two  are  made  one ; 
it  is  not  given  to  the  nursery  to 
understand  all  that  takes  place  in 
the  withdrawing-room.  We  must 
wait.  We  may  contemplate  the 
harmony  of  a  loving  family,  we 
may  realise  the  one-mindedness  of 
closely  attached  friends,  we  may 
grasp  the  marvel  of  a  love  whose 
solicitude  and  wondrous  influence 
is  about  us  as  much  when  we  are 
far  away  as  when  we  are  near; 
and  in  so  pondering  love's  ways 
we  may  reach  to  some  glimmering 
of  a  possibility  of  an  absolute 
union  that  is  without  any  waning 
of  personal  identity.  But  if  we 
should  proceed  to  speak  of  a  pair 
so  imited  that  though  one  be  on 
a  journey,  he  is  still  always  close 
at  the  other's  side  at  home,  the 
senses  are  baffled  and  we  honestly 
cry  out.  Impossible. 

As  we  have  seen  from  Plato,  it 
is  the  intention  of  Zeus,  if  we 
do  not  behave  ourselves  in  our 
present  halved  state,  to  minish  us 
still  further,  so  that  we  shall  hop 
about  on  a  single  leg.    Now  it  is 
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very  doubtful  if,  when  reduced  to  so 
sorry  a  case,  we  could  long  main- 
tain such  locomotion*  We  should 
probably  soon  be  brought  to  the 
condition  of  a  tree,  not  a  tree 
walking,  but  having  its  roots  fixed ; 
instead  of  being  possessed,  as  we 
now  are,  of  portable  roots  and 
pouch  for  needful  soil.  And 
what  would  follow?  We  should 
perforce  return  to  what,  artistically 
speaking,  is  innocency  of  sight; 
that  is,  we  should  see  everything 
on  a  plane  surface.  And  having  no 
powers  of  correcting  this  error  of 
vision  by  movement  to  and  from 
objects  to  learn  perspective,  or  by 
touch  which  inspires  the  idea  of 
solidity,  we  should  shortly  be  as 
imable  to  conceive  of  a  world  of 
forms  such  as  we  are  now  sensible 
of,  as  we  are  now  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  modes  of  substance  in  any 
higher  degree  than  our  present 
faculties  permit.  In  our  retro- 
gressed state  we  could  mathemati- 
cally conceive  of  a  point  extended 
until  it  becomes  a  line,  of  a  line 
widened  until  it  becomes  a  square : 
no  further  could  we  go.  As  we 
are,  we  can  conceive  of  that  square 
being  moved  in  the  normal  to  itself 
until  it  becomes  a  solid  cube,  a 
thing  absolutely  xmintelliffible  to  a 
creature  not  possessed  of  powers 
of  touch  and  movement.  The 
fonnula  according  to  which  a 
square  becomes  a  cube  is  its  multi- 
plication into  a  normally  erected 
line  of  the  length  of  one  of  its  own 
sides.  Now  let  us  in  imagination 
replace  that  vertical  line  by  a 
square.  We  have  two  squares 
standing  at  right  angles  to  each 
other ;  mathematically,  we  can 
multiply  one  into  the  other  with 
the  greatest  ease ;  we  reach  only 
the  fourth  power  of  the  original 
right  line.  But  let  us  make  that 
ideal  multiplication  actual ;  let  us 
try  to  advance  the  two  squares 
simultaneously,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  advanced  one  square  along 


a  right  line  until  it  became  a  solid 
cube.  The  thing  is  impossible ; 
just  as  impossible,  and  no  more, 
as  for  the  nondescript  who  has 
suffered  the  further  restraint  of 
Zeus  through  another  splitting 
process,  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  solid,  or  as  the  projection  from 
the  pictured  plane  of  its  vision  of 
any  outgrowth  in  relief.  Now  to 
realise  the  absolute  union  into  one 
of  two  definite  and  solid  individu- 
als (even  spiritual  beings  we  must 
allow  to  be  substantial)  woidd 
require  higher  powers  than  we 
now  possess ;  indeed,  if  we  could 
reason  mathematically  upon  so 
recondite  a  subject,  powers  exactly 
double  what  we  now  possess.  The 
multiplication  of  a  substance  into 
a  substance  is  represented  algebraic- 
ally by  the  sixth  power;  we,  in 
our  present  state,  actually  attain 
but  the  third ;  we  can  exemplify 
the  multiplication  of  a  square  into 
a  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  but 
we  cannot  even  exemplify  the 
multiplication  of  two  inclined 
planes  together,  which  requires 
only  what  is  the  fourth  power  in 
mathematics. 

Nevertheless,  after  all,  we  have 
a  dim  imagination  of  transcendent 
spheres  and  powers ;  strange  whis- 
pers and  visions  reach  us  of  things 
which  cannotyet  be  reduced  to  exact 
science  and  are  the  immorted  bane 
of  all  such  as  are  nothing  if  not 
scientific.  In  the  wonder  of  life, 
and  in  the  deptlis  of  the  spirit,  as 
well  as  in  the  long  reaches  of 
mathematics,  we  touch  upon  ele- 
ments in  our  problem  raised  to  the 
power  of  infinity.  We  need  not 
be  afraid  of  tiiese  phantoms  that 
affiight  our  senses ;  new  powers 
will  come  no  faster  to  us  tnan  we 
draw  nigh  to  them. 

The  ideal  of  completion  by  the 
eternal  union  of  complemental 
halves  will  probably  to  some  appear 
fraught  witii  one  fatal  defect.  The 
irrevocably   fixeil  tendi^  in   us  to 
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weariness  and  monotony ;  will  not 
the  pessimist  find  in  the  nuptial 
courts  of  Heaven  his  saddest,  he- 
<jau6e  eternal,  basis  of  argument  ? 

If  what  we  have  presented  be 
fact, — ^latent,  potential  fact,  we 
«hould  rather  say — we  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  anything  so  stubborn. 
This  plea  of  monotony  is,  however, 
a  very  natural  one  to  proceed  from 
the  state  in  which  we  are.  We 
live  more  or  less  in  the  confusion 
and  weariness  of  our  own  chaos, 
little  conscious  of  the  perfect 
quality  of  any  truly  rhythmical 
life.  We  form  a  motley  miscellany 
of  a  world.  Do  they  expel  from 
the  spheres  of  harmony  the  notes 
that  in  various  ways  have  faUen 
out  of  time?  Are  we  companies 
of  exiles  from  the  manifold  societies 
of  spiritual  existence  finding  an 
approximation  to  a  sympathetic 
plane,  and  a  shadowy  life  just 
worth  living,  in  the  catholic 
ground  of  matter  ?  Instead  of  the 
divine  rhythms  and  loving  inter- 
dependence of  our  temporarily- 
obscured  seventh  or  seven  millionui 
heaven,  we  make  shift  to  attain  at 
best  to  some  kind  of  sober  orderli- 
ness. But  verily  we  have  almost 
murdered  the  music. 

To  the  note  fallen  below  its 
own  proper  pitch,  if  we  imagine 
it  personified,  the  whole  music 
would  be  out  of  tune;  as  the 
glow  of  vigorous  life  is  an 
offence  to  a  sickly  person.  But 
that  note  so  lapsed  from  accord, 
to  the  ear  of  a  different  range 
and  lower  plane  of  perception 
might  seem  harmonious  enough 
of  its  kind.  We  may,  perhaps, 
be  individually  Jikened  to  instru- 
ments whose  string  has  lost  its 
truest  tension.  And  we  are  finding  a 
rude  nursery  where  such  slack  or 
enfeebled  strings  may  be  restored 
to  tone,  or  those  of  poor  quality 
improved  and  seasoned;  a  school 
where  narrow  compass  may  be 
lenlarged,     and    the    instrupaents 


timed  until  they  can  once  again 
reeroond  to,  or  learn  by  growth 
to  bear,  the  exercises  that  precede 
divine  beatitudes.  The  orchestra 
itself,  when  complete,  becomes  one 
vast  instrument  of  music ;  each 
person,  as  each  string,  takes  his 
place  by  his  qualities,  and  all  are 
wanted  to  complete  the  harmony 
by  the  healthy  exercise  of  their 
own  individual  functions.  Micro- 
cosmic  man  is  an  orchestra  too 
when  all  his  qualities  are  in 
accord,  and  love  and  wisdom  in 
him  form  counterparts,  resonant 
each  with  its  own  music. 

Or  again,  to  a  child  toilinff  upon 
the  rumments  of  music,  ana  with- 
out eminent  genius  or  aptitude, 
the  ease  of  the  consummate 
musician  must  be  baffling,  and  his 
display  tiresome.  The  steps  to 
his  mastery,  if  indeed  anything 
seems  to  lead  to  it,  are  seen  as  long 
practisings  on  dreary  mornings ; 
and  that  to  which  he  has  attained 
has  for  the  unmusical  an  air  that 
is  cold  and  classical,  if  not  even 
trifling  and  monotonous. 

To  one  living  in  a  heavenly 
rhythmical  life,  facts  must  shew  a 
different  side.  The  stages  of 
learning,  or  the  being  for  a  while 
out  of  tune,  must  but  enhance  the 
lovely  truth  that  there  is  a  real 
tune  to  be  out  of,  a  harmony  that 
it  is  evermore  possible  to  gain  or 
regain.  Harmony  itself  is  no  more 
monotonous  to  them  that  dwell 
therein  than  it  is  ever  wearisome 
to  a  master  melodist  that  two  notes 
in  accord  are  for  ever  in  accord;  or, 
to  come  nearer  to  our  ideal  of 
integral  life,  that  a  male  and 
female  voice  that  suit  each  other 
make  the  perfect  duet  in  which  two 
melodies  mix  into  one  harmony. 

To  strings  that  have  lost  quality, 
to  cords  too  rude,  fluffy,  or  uneven 
yet  to  make  strings  of,  to  notes 
that  have  fallen  flat,  if  they  may 
represent  persons  that  are  un- 
strung, ill  at  ease,  or  touched  with 
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a  mordant  mildew,  or  souIb  that 
liaye  not  yet  learned  to  appreoiate 
music  at  aU,  all  permanence  of 
liarmony  outaide  themselYes  must 
seem  but  a  tiresome  jangle.  Unto 
those  in  whom  is  the  beauiy  and 
the  love  and  sweet  accord,  the  ner- 
f  ection  of  it,  we  may  be  sure,  does 
not  thus  grow  dim,  or  ever  proye 
wearisome, 

^  Music  affords  at  least  a  sugges- 
tion of  heayenly  harmonious  life, 
and  inspires  evenMilton's  doctrinal 
lyre  with  an  idea  of  growing 
toward  perfection,  and  the  hope 

That  we  on  Earth,  with  ondiaoording 

voice, 
May  rightly  answer  that  melodious 

noiae  ; 
Aa  onoe  we  did,  till  diaproportioned 

ain 
Jarred  aeainat  nature's  chime,  and 

with  narah  din 
Broke  the  fair  muaic  that  all  creatiu*e8 

made 
To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their 

motion  swayed 
In  perfect  diapason,  whilst  they  stood 
In  first  obedience,  and  their  state  of 

good. 
O,  may  we  soon   again   renew  that 

song. 
And  keep  in  tune  with  Heaven. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  follow 
on  to  a  lo^oal  condusion  the 
doctrine,  which  speaks  for  itself, 
that  imperfection  or  sin  only  can 
sunder  counterparts  one  from  the 
other.  A  being  of  an  angelic  order 
coming  to  be  born  on  earth  can 
arrive  on  the  terrestrial  plane  in 
two  ways  only.  One  is  a  faU,  the 
hannonic  sphere  is  broken,  and  the 
two  divided  halves^  as  spiritrecedes 
by  degrees  from  its  proper  life  and 
more  and  more  lives  through  the 
growing  form  of  earth,  are  boy 
and  girl,  man  and  woman ;  perhaps 
far  apart,  and  only  in  their  most 
interior  moments  conscious  of  pro- 
existence;  unable,moreover,  to  bring 
the  dream-music  of  the  archetypal 
harmony  through  the  rude  stnngs 
of  that  earth-instrument,  the  brain. 


Through  poetry,  music,  some  chan- 
nel of  art,  or  course  of  noble  life ; 
through  these  alone  can  they  teU 
aught  of  their  secret  to  the  world, 
that  nether  world  that  indudea 
them,  yet  comprehends  them  not 
save  in  very  uender  part  They 
must  possess  their  imperfect  selves 
in  patience,  the  while,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  says — 

So  far  apart  their  Uvea  are  thrown. 
From  the  twin  soul  that  halves  their 
own. 
Where  there  is  no  fall,  the  twain 
must  still  be  one.  If  now  we  grow 
mystical,  we  still  are  faithful  to 
common  sanity,  and  may  claim,  if 
traversing  clouds,  to  be  on  feet 
of  lo^c.  A  double-star  of  the 
angehc  kingdom  seeking  for  some 
heavenly  purpose  to  be  incarnate 
on  this  corporeal  plane  and  yet 
undivided,  how  would  it  be 
manifested  ?  Let  us  go  back  to  our 
analogies,  where  experience  justi- 
fies us  somewhat: — In  forcible 
actions  in  which  members  of  both 
sexes  may  be  partners,  the  woman 
is  naturally  the  more  withdrawn ; 
he  acts  and  she  inspires.  Coming 
down  to  a  lower  form  of  life  then,, 
the  angel  should  be  bom  masculine, 
retaining  in  the  spirit  an  unbroken 
sphere  of  union.  An  apostle  to  a 
lower  plane  requires  the  passion 
and  fire  of  masculine  strength 
foremost.  The  feminine  is  the 
ne^tive,  the  receptive;  within, 
shielded,  hidden,  only  shewing 
itself  in  the  silent  regions  of  the 
mind  and  so  affecting  the  speech 
with  a  light  of  heavenly  perfectness. 
In  such  a  being  we  should  expect 
to  see  apparent  a  mysterious  ap- 
proach to  perfection,  the  possession 
of  the  douole  nature;  we  should  be 
constrained  to  marvel  at  sudi  f  emi* 
nine  tenderness,  such  masculine 
strength.  To  the  identity  might 
even  be  imparted  a  something 
which  woula  suggest  a  God- 
like man,  beinff  more  like  GKmI,. 
as    more    complete;    the    nature 
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b^ing  in  possession  of  that 
polarity  of  which  the  Qreat 
Wisdom-and-Loye,  the  eternal 
Father-Mother,  is  the  souroe,  and 
which  the  law  of  the  natural  world 
reflects.  Of  how  many,  of  how  few 
have  we  seen  or  heard  to  whom 
such  attributes  correspond!  But 
haye  we  in  our  memories  no  record 
of  the  words  of  a  diyine  man  that 
are  almost  motherly  ?  And  do  we 
not,  more  or  less,  find  traces 
of  a  conjoined  feminine  element  in 
many  a  jK^^eat  seer  and  pure-souled 
poet  ?  The  free  spirit  may  fly  far, 
bound  ever  to  her  mate  by  Heaven's 
electricity,  as  the  bird  to  her  nest. 
"When  the  world  gives  the  hero 
sleep,  the  twain  are  one,  save  for  that 
trailing  silver  cord  that  loses  itself 
in  the  outer  darkness,  and  marks 
the  attachment  to  earth  and  the 
duty  which  it  implies.  Then  can 
the  dual  being  mid  that  oneness 
with  God  that  is  still  more  mys- 
terious than  the  union  of  them- 
selves. As  our  shadowy  sleep  is  a 
partial  uplifting  of  the  spirit  to  its 
rest,  so,  we  may  opine,  is  theirs 
a  raising  of  the  aspirations  to 
their  everlasting  source.  As 
the  Talmud  says  (Bereschith  E. 
viii.) — **The  man  is  not  without 
the  woman,  nor  the  woman  with- 
out the  man,  nor  the  union  of 
thepair  without  the  Shekinah." 
With  regard  to  the  collection  of 
observations  such  as  these,  it  were 
better  to  leave  such  things  alone, 
will  say  some  very  good  and  useful 
people ;  seeing  that  we  have  plenty 
to  do  in  practical  life.  True,  and 
yet  not  true:  practical  life  is 
only  good  so  far  as  it  is  really 
practi^  life,  that  is,  life  with 
Leart,  meaning,  purpose,  and 
power  in  it ;  the  mere  living  in  a 
round  of  business  as  an  all  in  all, 
is  little  different  in  kind  from 
living  the  life  of  a  large  and  well 
headed  cabbage-plant,  save  that 
the  one  may  be  troubled  and 
nervoiis,  the  other  is  vegetable  and 


happy.  We  take  it  to  be  good  to 
learn  where  we  are,  and  in  extend- 
ing by  gentle  steps  the  vistas  of 
our  researches,  to  expand  at  once 
our  area  of  vision  and  our  con- 
sciousness of  the  divinity  of  life. 
Quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  the- 
generality  are  such  explorations, 
it  may  bw  urged.  True,  but  the- 
results  of  scientific  labour  are  none 
the  less  prized  because  scientific 
observation  is  limited  to  very  few, 
belonging  to  those  alone  that  can 
attain  the  fineness  of  faculty  re- 
quired for  delicate  investigations. 
The  kingdom  of  psychics  is,  how- 
ever, even  less  open  to  the  average 
intellect  than  that  of  physics. 
But  though  fewer  have  the 
faculties  required  for  the  investi- 
gation of  its  laws,  more  have  the 
instinctive  consciousness  of  them. 
And  furthermore,  the  revelations 
already  made  to  our  world  coii^ 
ceming  this  kingdom,  receive  a 
sanction  as  full  as  the  demonstra- 
tions of  physics  through  the 
agreement  (that  never  yet  has  been 
fairly  or  fxilly  shewn)  existing 
between  the  messages  of  the  more 
spiritual  visitants  to  this  planet. 
Kare  persons  who  in  different 
periods  and  countries  have  given 
us  the  story  of  what  they  have 
seen  and  know  by  living  in  the 
physical  senses,  and  yet  transcend- 
ing them,  and  so  reaching  toward 
the  higher  realities  that  cannot  i  e 
wholly  expressed  in  forms  of  our 
dimension. 

If  love  be  truly  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,  then  by  love  we  learn  to 
see  the  Father  of  the  law,  who 
otherwise  seems  so  distant.  The 
seer  may  say  in  rhapsody.  In  the 
spirit  it  is  through  the  closeness  of 
soul  with  soul  that  God  is  enabled 
to  be  perceived ;  it  is  in  the  most 
perfect  climax  of  angelic  union, 
that  the  hand  of  God  is  perceived 
in  the  midst  joining  all  with  Him- 
self. But  thoughts  like  these  eire 
for  rare  moments;  they  will  not 
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come  down  to  the  battle  grounds 
of  our  loffic. 

We  wul  present  a  romantic  view 
of  spiritual  union,  for  there  is  truth 
in  romance  sometimes ;  indeed,  the 
marriage  of  completion  is  per- 
haps more  of  a  romance  than  a 
reality  in  the  world : — ^In  the  spirit 
are  no  approximate  marriages,  the 
vision  is  too  clear,  the  per-* 
■ception  too  keen.  It  would 
feel  like  bieamy  where  all 
Are  conscious  that  the  right  mate 
-exists  somewhere.  Friends  sympa- 
thise with  the  lonely  ones,  but  they 
can  do  no  more,  for  none  can  tell 
the  true  mate  save  the  counterpart. 
Match-makers  fail  in  all  worlds. 
The  coming  of  the  other  half  is 
preceded  by  signs ;  it  may  be  that 
the  sunset  grows  more  glorious 
and  significant,  or  that  the  dawn 
has  a  larger  blush  and  tenderness ; 
-or  at  midday,  perhaps,  a  butterfly 
comes  into  the  garden  of  flowers 
and  stays  like  a  haunting  dream, 
a  butterfly  of  meaning,  which  the 
poet  would  say  resembles  love 
which  had  begun  to  hover  about 
the  breast,  but  could  yet  find  no 
settled  place  for  its  lovely  form  to 
(repose  in.  Beady  to  meet  is 
likely  to  meet ;  and  the  unknown 
but  well  known  face  may  be  seen, 
God-brought,  at  any  moment.  Then 
the  converging,  the  recognition; 
then  the  unfoldment  of  the  marvel 
of  God's  gift,  the  glow  and  con- 
sciousness of  greeting,  the  trans- 
parent enthusiasm,  the  leap  into 
fuller  life,  the  diaphanous  bond  of 
conjoinment,  the  imdying  novelty 
of  a  double  heart,  a  double  ex- 
perience bound  up  in  one;  the 
bedazzlement  and  yet  the  calm  con- 
sciousness of  rest.  ^ 

And  if  romance' be  true,  such  a 
^iiscovery  might  be  made  while  the 
garment  of  earth  is  still  clinging 
about  with  its  cloudy,  kindly 
shelter.  Should  it  lie  so  heavy 
over  the  inner  senses  as  to  obscure 
the  vision,  surely  in  sleep  the  pre- 


destined spirits  are  more  free. 
Meeting,  perhaps,  in  the  fleeh  and 
discovering  no  sign  of  more  inti- 
mate relation  than  such  as  accom- 
panies ordinary  attachments,  or 
such  as  gives  rise  to  what  is  called 
love  at  first  sight,  more  clear, 
sometimes,  may  be  their  vision 
in  the  enfranchisement  of  deepest 
sleep— enfranchisement  only  if 
the  veil  be  not  too  heavy,  for  it 
has  gentle  shadows  that  rest  over 
the  undeveloped  even  in  their 
dream  life.  But  a  pair  over  whose 
shining  maturity  the  veil  is  be- 
coming less  dense,  may  perchance, 
in  a  hushed  moment,  when  the 
terrestrial  element  has  subsided 
from  them,  find  each  other  with 
joy,  and  know  that  however 
troubled  the  outer  life  may  be, 
however  unwilling  the  slow  con- 
ductors, the  senses,  may  be  to 
acknowledge  a  transcendental  fact, 
there  is  gladness  in  the  life  within. 

The  right  man  and  woman  form 
one  spiritual  whole  and  harmony. 
Accoriiing  as  their  natures  are  im- 
perfectly developed,  the  harmony  is 
less  complete.  As  they  develope 
and  improve,  they  grow  nearer  and 
nearer  to  each  other,  until  as  they 
draw  nigher  God  they  are  abso- 
lutely completed.  They  may  be 
together  hand  in  hand  throu^ 
many  spheres,  and  scarcely  be  con- 
scious that  each  really  completes 
the  other ;  being  imperfect,  each 
feels  the  imperfection  of  the  other. 
And  as  thus  each  is  a  glass  to  the 
other,  to  find  one  another  before 
the  time  is  a  self-revelation  that 
brings  its  own  pain.  Once  met, 
without  deep  enough  sin  on  either 
part  to  break  the  loving  bond  and 
sever  them  again  until  a  day  un- 
known, they  are  always,  so  to 
speak,  hand  in  hand ;  and  thou^ 
one  should  falter  or  descend,  if  the 
other  is  firm,  he  or  she  holds 
back  and  helps  from  falling ;  if  one 
ascends  the  other  is  led  upward. 

It  may  be,  i>erhap8,  that  for  sake 
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of  one  or  other  a  true  union  may 
have  to  be  delayed,  the  necessary 
progress  and  strength  in  good  not 
having  been  attained  that  would 
keep  it  impregnable  against  par- 
ticular kinds  of  evil.  Is  it  dismal, 
then  ?  Perhaps  earth  has  hidden 
one  partner  in  her  veil,  the  other 
■wanders  forlorn  and  unable  to 
find.  But  earth  lives  are  short; 
•what  they  reaUy  are  in  length 
depends  on  essential  time,  not  on 
the  circulations  of  stars;  and  essen- 
tial time  has  a  different  quality 
according  to  different  states.  Earth 
lives  are  short,  and  when  the 
mutual  sympathies  are  again 
grown  strong  enough  to  hold,  they 
put  forth  their  delicate  tendrils  of 
mutual  seeking.  Did  anyone  be- 
lieve that  this  clumsy  earth 
<3ould  have  its  webs  of  pregnant 
wires  and  its  telephones,  and 
that  the  spheres  of  spirit  were 
without  means  of  communication, 
without  ways  of  voices  calling 
from  afar  ?  Love  is  a  battery  and 
sympathy  a  wire;  infallible  as 
electricity  at  least  are  the  currents 
that,  when  pure  and  fit,  leap 
together  like  flame.  Positive  and 
negative  are  one  ;  even  our  ABC 
of  science  tells  us  this. 

That  there  is  occasionally  the 
true  marriage  on  this  earth-plane 
of  ours,  why  should  we  doubt? 
It  is  possible  that  the  counter- 
parts may  have  ho  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  fact ;  each 
may  be  a  satisfaction,  a  helpfulness, 
and  we  must  add,  a  tender  but 
terrible  responsibility  to  tlie  other, 
without  either  knowing  why. 
They  may  have  recognised  each 
other  when  the  spiritual  sight  is 
partly  open  during  corporeal  sleep, 
and  the  mystic  greeting  may  have 
realised  itself  in  the  physical 
senses  no  more  than  the  stillness 
of  the  dreamless  sleep.  The 
■dreams  of  the  deepest  sleep  rarely 
<;ome  down  through  the  veil.  Or 
our    partnei*8   may    have    felt    a 


strange  drawing  one  toward 
another,  a  consciousness  more  deep 
and  sacred  than  the  romantic 
magnetism  of  the  yoimg  man  and 
young  woman  who  are  entering 
through  the  door  of  glowing 
novelty  into  an  approximative,  or 
perhaps  into  a  soberly  happy 
union.  And  this  interior  drawing 
may  have  made  them  disregard  in 
a  manner  inexplicable  to  them- 
selves worldly  motives  wont  to 
actuate  mortals.  That  there  will 
be  an  abiding  restfulness  in  such 
a  coni  unction  may  be  assumed ; 
and  also  that  this  will  keep  the 
union  from  being  an  altogether 
unhappy  one.  But  whether  it  will 
result  m  tmmixed  joy  may  well  be 
doubted.  Where  natures  are 
imperfectly  developed  there  cannot 
be  perfect  harmony.  Each  has  a 
sub-consciousness  of  responsibility 
for  the  other,  as  for  himself,  and 
more  than  that  ordinarily  felt  for 
wife  or  child :  the  weakness  of  one 
is  the  other's  pain,  and  partly  for 
this,  that  in  a  way  it  is  the  measure 
or  mirror  of  himself.  This  mirror 
conception  may  not  be  absolutely 
true,  for  one  partner  may  be  behind 
the  other  in  divine  development ; 
but  the  consciousness  of  kindred 
life  may  doubtless  .dimly  exist 
even  though  one  may  be  the 
stronger  and  have  to  lead  the  other 
by  the  hand. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what 
imiversal  avidity  romance  has 
followed  the  philosophic  ideal 
of  completion.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  fragment  from  a  modem  play 
dei-ived  from  a  French  source  (**La 
Tcntation'*)  :— 

**  I  have  another  life  I  long  to  meet ; 
Without  which  life  my  life  is  incom- 
plete. 
Oh,  sweeter  self  !  like  me,  art  thoii 

astray, 
Trying  with  all  thy  heart  to  find  the  way 
To  mine  \    Staying,  Like  mine,  to  find 

the  breast 
On  which  alone  the  weary  heart  can 
rest." 
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The  following,  from  a  mystic, 
may  represent  the  deeper  or  more 
transcendental  metaphysics  of  our 
subject  :—'*  We  are  cold  and 
empty  while  we  wander;  these 
things  result  from  our  unformed 
state.  We  cannot  wander  when 
we  are  reformed  into  a  whole, 
because  then  the  idea  of  Space  no 
longer  exists  to  us.  We  are 
centred — are  in  the  centre — and 
all  is  centrality.  Therefore  we 
are  not  cold,  for  where  there  is 
centrality  there  is  life,  and  where 
there  is  union  there  is  warmth. 
Neither  are  we  empty,  for  we  fill 
each  the  other  with  love  by  our 
centrality  of  desire."  This  mi^ht 
have  been  written  by  one  of  Plato's 
friends.  Combining  other  concep- 
tions with  that  of  Jesus,  that  the 
state  of  life  as  two  in  one  is  the 
beginning  of  that  assured  condi- 
tion which  we  call  Heaven,  we  are 
enabled  to  grasp  the  idea  of  life 
wherein  there  are  no  blanks  or 
voids,  where  a  journey  would  be, 
not  across  lone  or  void  spaces, 
which  mean  absence  of  love,  but 
from  sympathy  to  sympathy  ;  every 
increase  of  sympathy  being  a 
larger  perception  of  the  divinity 
from  which  all  has  its  vital  love, 
its  solidity,  and  solidarity.  But 
this  is  unreal  to  us,  and  like  a 
dream;  beyond  a  sort  of  poetic 
whisper,  which  somehow  touches 
us  now  and  again,  all  seems  foreign 
and  strange.  We  have  no  voca- 
bulary for  it :  those  perhaps  repre- 
sent it  best  who  speak  of  the 
preparations  of  Gbd  for  those 
whose  love  has  brought  them 
within  the  inner  circles  of  His 
splendour,  as  ^'things  which  eye 
saw  not,  and  ear  heard  not,  and 
which  entered  not  into  the  heart 
of  man." 


And  those  approach  it  best  who 
are  not  distracted  with  orer- 
inqidsitiveness  about  the  heights 
and  depths  of  spirit,  but  ever 
busily  press  on  to  earn  the  crown 
of  the  purest  conscience  and  hear- 
tiest well-doing  of  earth;  the  order 
of  Heaven  which  is  so  beautiful 
that  it  seems  like  a  lovely  and 
luxurious  dream,  being  in  truth 
too  arduous  for  us  with  our  present 
ungrown  powers. 

From  whatever  school  emanated 
the  parable  of  the  fall  of  man  it  was 
not  so  foolish  as  those  that  see 
no  more  than  the  letter  would 
have  us  suppose.  The  legend 
is  apparently  confused,  as  if  it  had 
been  compiled  and  recompiled  at 
intervals,  but  the  bones  of  its 
thought  still  hold  together.  Man 
is  in  honour  and  hvinff  in  the 
innocency  of  love,  an  ang^c  being, 
but  infantine ;  he  finds  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  shmxI  and  evil 
and  simultaneously  falls  and  rises. 
He  falls,  because  he  leaves  a  state 
of  divine  cradlehood  for  a  world 
of  thorns  and  briars  ;  he  rises,  for 
he  leaves  a  state  of  untried  in- 
nocency for  the  higher  responsi- 
bility of  the  uphill  path  of  trial, 
Cwth,  and  virtue.  He  falls, 
ause  he  leaves  the  diaphanous 
sphere  of  Gk)d  for  ruder  surround- 
ings, more  suited  to  the  learning  of 
the  rudiments  of  growth ;  he  rise^ 
because  that  very  attitude  is  of  an 
upward  tendency,  slow  though  it 
be.  The  prince  hais  left  the  palace 
and  becomes  a  workman  without 
When  he  approaches  the  nether 
plane,  clothed  in  garments  of 
light*  that  are  already  beoominf 
impregnated  with  the  dust  of  a  dif- 
ferent state,  as  motes  fill  a  sunbeam, 
he  is  conscious  of  nakedness  and 
imperfection,  and  hides  in  the  flesh 


*  "'Oodmadeforthemcoiktsof  skinB  and  clothed  them*— in  tiie  Book  of  the 
Law  (of  Babbi  Meir)  it  was  found  written  :  *  Garments  of  lights  theae  were  ibe 
j;arment8  of  the  first  Adam.' "— Beresohitb  B.  xx.  29.  -       O" 
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tiirough  whioh  are  to  cpme  for  a 
season  his  lessons  and  his  joys. 
The  mark  of  the  new  state  is 
shame,  and  we  may  prove  the  truth 
of  the' legend  in  ourselves.  We 
all  have  some  measure  of  shame, 
perhaps  those  the  least  who  live 
in  savage,  physical,  child  life,  with 
the  least  appetite,  as  it  would  seem, 
for  that  strange  fruit  that  opens 
the  eyes  to  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  and  virtue.  Mysterious 
paradox,  the  mere  animal  has  no 
shame,  the  lord  of  the  animal 
kingdom  feels  shame  in  the  highest 
functions  of  his  sense-life.  Milton 
wisely  apostrophises : — 

Dishonest  shame 
Of  Nature's  works,  honour  dishonour- 
able, 
■  Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all 

mankind 
With  shows  instead,   mere  shows  of 
seeming  pure ! 

We  may  realise  why  the  Master 
should  put  back  the  date  of  Para- 
dise regained  until  "ye  trample 
down  the  garments  of  shame." 
Well  may  the  intellectual  percep- 
tions, informed  by  physiologic 
knowledge,  realise  that  sex  is 
worthy  of  reverence,  not  of  the 
condemnation  of  shame: — ''We 
are  so  constituted  that  we  cannot 
look  with  a  condemnatory  spirit 
upon  any  part  of  our  organisation, 
without  creating  disease  in  that 
part.  .  .  .  Sexual  life  is  Ood's 
greatest  gift  to  man;  it  is  the 
sustaining  life  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  of  every  organ  of  the  body.  .  . 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  of 
our  creation  or  existence  is  warfare 
against  the  Creator,  and  neces- 
sarily weakens  the  life  force,  so 
that  the  cells  die  faster  than  they 
are  created,  and  the  health  de- 
clines." ♦ 

The  only  difference  between 
love  and  ite  opposites  is  that  be- 


tween the  upright  and  the  in- 
verted ;  in  love  we  seek  the  happi- 
ness of  another,  in  lusts  we  seek 
the  gratification  of  ourselves. 
With  the  dream  of  heavenly  order 
before  our  spiritual  vision  we 
yet  as  a  community  live  in  such 
inversions  as  we  do  not  dare  but 
conceal,  and  so  shame  is  doubly 
wrapped  in  shame .  How  startling 
womd  be  a  voice  from  the  regions 
where  shame  is  unknown,  a  voice 
crying  that  we  Hve  in  a  chamel 
house  which  we  have  made  of  what 
might  be  a  palace.  In  perfectly 
pure  purpose  is  no  possibility  of 
shame,  but  with  us  tne  verjr  prin- 
ciple of  procreation  is  inv3rted  and 
darkness  is  sought  that  life  may 
come.  How  far  removed  we  are 
from  the  trampling  on  the  garment 
of  shame  and  the  making  the  two 
one  and  the  without  as  the  within, 
may  be  judged  from  our  incredu- 1 
lous  diseust  at  such  a  thought — 
true  to  the  highest  religious  teach- 
ing though  it  be — that  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  thought  and  the  deed 
of  what  is  procreation  in  the  spirit 
is  that  which  is  of  all  things  in  the 
light,  the  light  which  is  not  of 
common  day,  as  the  poet  has  it,  but 
the  burning  and  the  shining  light 
of  GK)d  and  His  love.  We  are 
borrowing  from  mystical  lore 
again,  as  in  the  following: — 
'*  Within  the  recesses  of  the  spirit 
when  it  retires  into  its  highest  and 
most  prayerful  states,  that  place  to 
which  it  comes  shoiild  rather  be 
compared  to  a  chamber  of  crystal 
or  diamond  full  of  light,  where  no 
deed  of  shame  can  be  enacted,  but 
only  that  which  is  full  of  God's 
sanction  and  blessedness." 

Very  vaguely  only,  no  doubt, 
can  we  appreciate  the  value  of 
what  poets  have  called  completion. 
When  a  pair  are  separated  we 
might,  however,  reaUse  that  the 
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feminine  half  cannot  act  so 
clearly,  nor  the  masculine  feel 
so  deeply.  In  their  forcible  actions, 
when  united,  she  is  the  more  with- 
drawn ;  he  acts,  and  she  inspii^es. 
When  it  comes  to  a  communication 
of  pure  love,  of  spontaneous  and 
generous  sympathy,  she  is  seen 
loremost.  And  though  he  may  be 
ever  so  high,  noble,  and  purified, 
when  aught  is  regarded  sjonpa- 
thetically,  she  is  his  window,  his 
medium  of  vision,  his  very  eyes. 
We  can  realise  this  to  be  true  in 
many  a  wedded  life,  even  in  a 
world  where  matter  makes  a  bar- 
rier between  souls,  and  an  intoler- 
able difficulty  of  union.  But  the 
chief  realisation  is  by  faith: 
**  Faith,"  said  Arnold  of  Eugby, 
**  is  properly  opposed,  not  to  rea- 
son, but  to  sense, — the  lower  part 
of  us." 

The  antithesis  to  superstition, 
using  the  teim  in  both  its  lower 
and  higher  sense,  is  inanition, 
vacuity,  void ;  for  the  most  cun- 
ning compound  of  intellectual 
with  sensual  life  will  never 
make  a  happy  man.  There  are  those 
who  intellectually  hold  that  the  last 
superstition  to  be  conquered  is 
man's  belief  in  his  own  immor- 
tality. But  they  who  thus  protest 
against  supei*stition  seem  without 
the  power  of  perceiving  that  to 
annihilate  man's  loftiest  hope  is 
of  more  effect  than  to  deprive 
him  of  what  will  alike  give  strength 
in  presence  of  death,  and  a  pure 
aspiration  in  the  midst  of  fashion- 
able corruption.  It  is  also  to 
transfer  faith  in  the  ever  present 
g^uardianship  of  a  loving  law 
and  divinity,  into  belief  in  a 
grotesque  image  of  plot  and 
marplot,  that  throws  a  false 
glimmer  of  a  promised  land 
upon  our  eyes,  to  make  us  realise 
that  there  is  darkness  and  nothing 
else.  Over  the  wide  range  of  our 
free-will  there  is  held  a  check  that 
^'oubtless  is  for  better    eventual 


progress ;  it  is  arrestment  of 
growth.  While  in  such  a  state  it 
is  natural  to  desire  that  the  large^ 
free,  growing  hope  of  others  should 
be  condemned  as  an  enemy  to  be 
crushed  ;  and  the  Sadduceanism  of 
grossuess  or  of  chill  inteUectualism 
douds  over  the  mystic  light.  But 
while  we  are  Sadducees,  can  we- 
logically  be  other  than  utterly 
pessimistic?  Whatever  thoughts^ 
we  hold,  we  had  best  hold  out- 
right, and  see  all  round  them :  it 
is  in  half-evolved  thoughts  and 
imowned  selfishness  of  isolation 
that  those  dwell  who  see  mirages 
instead  of  the  rivers  of  GK>d.  If  we 
are  in  darkness  let  it  be  pure  and 
simple,  and  the  light,  if  it  should 
shine  therein,  will  be  light  with- 
out deceit. 

Here  we  have  gathered  the 
thoughts  of  some  of  such  as  are 
not  Sadducees,  and  have  discovered 
how,  as  far  as  regards  themselves, 
they  bear  patiently  and  kindly  with 
the  dense  Sadducean  ignorance, 
sorry  mostly  for  the  tender  souls. 
For  such,  while  they  are  leamin^ 
their  early  lessons,  are  clouded 
and  terrified  by  the  foggy  states 
and  doubts  of  those  who  have  fled 
from  the  divine  bondage  of  love 
into  the  fancied  independence  of 
sense-life  or  of  intellectuality. 

But  the  practical  and  good- 
natured  natiiral  man  the  world 
could  ill  afford  to  lose.  The  busy 
life  we  lead,  and  that  is  so  good 
for  us  in  calling  forth  our  varied 
faculties,  would  be  subject  to  sad 
catastrophes  if  its  details  were  com- 
mitted to  idealists,  beautiful  and 
useful  as  idealists  are  in  their  own 
place  in  the  grand  economy.  But 
truly  some  of  our  sturdy,  plodding 
brethren  seem  as  if  they  were  sent 
to  help  to  keep  the  material  world 
from  being  too  immaterial,  and  the 
souls  wisely  planted  in  it  from  be- 
coming too  flyawaj'.  All  things 
have  double  uses  in  the  infinite 
comprehensiveness  of  creation. 
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If  such  glimmerings  of  vision  ats 
^e  have  gathered  be  discarded  as 
pure  invention  by  the  materialistic 
mind,  it  is  incumbent  upon  it,  if 
it  would  claim  unquestionable . 
supremacy,  to  investigate  how  in 
the  economy  of  nature  the  corpo- 
real part  should  secrete  such 
whispers  of  thought,  so  objectless 
as  they  must  appear ;  why  they 
recur  in  connection  with  the 
leaders  of  men,  now  and  agflin, 
throughout  the  aces.  K  they  come 
as  familiarly  and  persistently  to 
man  to-day  as  thousands  of  years 
ago,  towards  what  are  they  de- 
veloping, or  to  what  are  they 
attracting  our  attention  ?  Does 
nature,  mat  science  finds  so  pur- 
poseful and  sure  in  her  methods, 
allow  thoughts  to  spring  within 
her  most  earnest  sons  that  from 
their  very  basis  are  a  delusion  ? 

We  might  logically  infer  that 
it  is  a  gainful  rest  for  the  gene- 
rality of  us  to  dwell  here  amid 
external  things  and  undisturbed  by 
the  keen  sword  of  essential  life ; 
for  really  our  time  here  is  so  short, 
our  existence  here  so  partial  and 
incomplete,  nay,  so  broken  and 
fragmentary,  that  according  to 
natural  presumption  we  should  be 
eagerly  bent  on  learning  what 
passage  we  are  on,  and  where  we 
are  to  land  when  this  vessel  in 
which  we  are  shall  be  no  longer 
able  to  fight  the  billows  proucfly, 
when  it  shall  be  a  helpless  hulk, 
shall  sink  in  the  sea.  It  is  such  a 
short  journey  that  were  there  no 
very  deep  reason,  such  as  we  have 
named,  for  our  curiosity  being  lulled 
ais  it  is,  we  should  surely  be  all 
alive  with  inquiry. 

It  being,  then,  a  kind  of  spiritual 
relief  to  many  to  hide  for  a  time 
in  this  marvellous  medley  of  a 
world,  it  is  perhaps  right  to  en- 
deavour 80  to  state  thoughts  as 
not  to  disturb  the  unready  more 
than  is  meet. 

But     the     tendency    of     such 


thoughts  as  these  is,  as  we  believe, 
not  to  make  us  tired  of  this 
troublesome  world,  or  morbidly 
ascetic,  but  to  make  us  walk  more- 
hopefully  and  manfully  through 
it,  seeing  that  it  is  the  best  pos- 
sible world  for  the  children  in  it. 
If  it  is  painful  exile  for  those  who* 
have  strong  glimpses  of  a  better, 
but  are  not  strong  enough  ta 
follow  the  light  that  touches  their 
dreams,  it  is  at  least  a  nursery 
where  strength  may  grow.  And 
for  those  for  whose  feeble  nature 
the  utter  openness  of  spirit  ex- 
istence may  be  deemed  too  terrible- 
to  be  borne,  it  is  a  pleasant  hiding 
place  and  covert. 

Against  such  thoughts  as  we 
have  been  dwelling  upon,  three 
indictments  are  most  frequently 
framed ; — that  they  are  dreamy  or 
idealistic;  that  they  are  morbid 
or  superstitious;  that  they  have 
no  reference  to  practical  life,  or  if 
they  affect  it,  serve  but  to  disturb. 
Dreamy  they  probably  are,  but 
when  we  have  done  our  practical 
day's  work  in  the  world,  such  of 
us  as  choose  may  claim  the  right 
and  refreshment  of  meditation  in 
the  fields  of  larger  life  than  that 
of  the  mart  or  the  exchange,  tbo 
privilege  of  strolling  a  little  aside 
of  the  mill,  a  little  beyond  the 
machine,  whether  in  science, 
society,  politics,  or  any  other- 
avocation  or  occupation.  The 
poets,  the  prophets,  the  great 
artists,  the  musical  composers, 
the  devotees,  have  claimed  to 
occupy  this  ground,  but  there  is. 
no  reason  why  plain  men  should 
not  rest  within  it  when  their  time 
is  their  own  for  a  spell.  With 
regard  to  the  second  count,  such 
thoughts  are  no  more  morbid  oi> 
themselves  than  a  real  or  imagi- 
nary history  of  a  well  ordered  State 
is  a  dangerous  work  to  be  found  in 
the  library  of  an  anarchical  realm ,-. 
or  a  picture  of  an  island  of  perfect 
climate   exhibited  in   a  region  of 
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frosts  and  fogs.  But  if  the  disturbed 
people  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
denizens  of  fogland  on  the  other 
were  to  sit  dreaming  over  these  de- 
pictions, and  deem  that  course  an 
equivalent  to  strenuous  labour  for 
what  they  dreamed,  or  an  excuse 
for  not  doing  the  best  business 
possible  in  frost  or  fog,  then 
indeed  might  the  people — ^not 
the  thoughts,  be  called  morbid. 
As  for  superstition,  it  is  too 
favourite  a  word  in  certain  secon- 
dary senses.  It  means  survival. 
It  surely  cannot  be  harmful  to 
survive  or  to  think  of  surviving, 
^ven  though  a  modem  school 
would  lead  us  so  to  suppose?  It 
cannot  be  logically  more  objec- 
tionable for  a  maiden  to  say  or  sing 
Ji  paremt  pu&ro  fata  mperstitiy  look- 
ing across  the  great  darkness,  than 
if  she  thought  only  of  thesundrance 
of  a  hun£^  miles  ?  If  her  boy 
thinks  himself  a  Sadducee,  would 
he  really  object  to  being  disturbed 
from  the  mystic  sleep  by  the  wistful 
song  of  his  true  love  r  If  he  believes 
in  no  wakening,  he  will  no  doubt 
have  allowance  to  sleep  until  he 
may  wish  to  awaken,  or  until  the 
kiss  of  his  love  falls  welcome  on  his 
lips.  This  is  superstition,  we  grant 
it:  but  there  is  more  than  one  sense 
to  the  word.  If  he  had  gone  before, 
and  she  neglected  her  duties  to  child 
or  friend  and  went  melancholy 
mad  for  intensity  of  widowhood, 
this  might  be  called  superstition, 
but  would  still  be  entitled  to  pity, 
and  to  a  kind,  stimulating  encou- 
ragement rather  than  to  harsh 
blame  : — "  Super stiliesi  sunt  n  qui 
iuperatitem  memoriam  defunctorum 
eohtnt,  aut  qui  parentibus  mis  super- 
stites,  eolehant  imagines  eorum  domit 
tanquam  Deos  Penates ^  (Lact.  iv. 
28.)  To  hug  a  memory  beyond 
reason  is  superstition  in  a  bad 
sense  of  the  word;  if  a  jilace  of 
life  cannot  be  held  in  the  world, 
by  striving  to  do  one's  best,  the 
probability  is  that  at   the   right 


time  the  way  will  be  opened  of 
following  the  memory. 

This  leads  us  to  the  last  objection 
we  have  named;  that  thoii|<iitB 
like  these  do  not  affect  actual  life 
and  therefore  are  futile.  Si^er- 
stition  does  affect  actual  life,  and 
so  long  as  it  is  instinotiTe  and 
natural,  must  continue  to  do  so  in 
spite  of  any  number  of  new  dis- 
coveries within  the  intereetiiig 
regions  of  the  physical  basis  of 
life.  Keeping  word  to  the  dead, 
which  is  not  uncommon,  though 
such  matters  are  little  known  to 
anthropologists,  may  perhaps  be 
denominated  superstitious  in  the 
lower  sense  of  the  word,  for  unless 
a  person  be  absolutely  sure  that 
such  fidelity  will  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever  be  the  best 
course  to  follow,  it  is  a  wrong  and 
dangerous  thing  to  allow  oneself 
to  be  so  bound.  Where  there  is  no 
verbal  bond,  but  a  continuing 
fidelity,  we  feel  a  more  real  respect 
We  will  take  a  case  from  the  noiann- 
f  acturing  districts  in  the  North  of 
England,  premising  that  the  kind 
of  superstition  manifested  is  pre- 
sumably instinctive,  for  no  eccle- 
siastical dogma  at  all  insists  upon 
fidelity  to  the  dead.  A  widow  for 
near  thirty  years,  who  had  refuted 
many  apparently  imexoeplionable 
offers,  when  asked  if  she  had  never 
been  tempted  to  marry  again, 
responded  in  homely  fashion: — 
**I  always  thought  I  could  face 
our  Thomas  better  if  Fd  never 
wedded  another  man."  Instances 
like  this  could  no  doubt  be  indefi- 
nitely multiplied.  It  has  been 
remarked  how  often  truly  loving 
partners  pass  away  from  this  life 
within  a  very  short  time  of  eadi 
other :  we  \nll  not  insist  upon  any 
inference  therefrom,  for  the  physi- 
cist might  argue  that  two  boaiee 
in  the  intimate  relations  of  daily 
habit  and  in  physical  or  nemmf 
sympathy,  might  become  to  some 
extent  sjnaohronous ;    the  Bodden 
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removal  of  the  one  miffht  predispose 
the  other  to  any  sudden  attacK  of 
disease.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  the  case;  it 
would  seem  to  be  nether  nature^s 
means  of  corresponding  to  spiritual 
law  as  fully  as  its  own  law 
would  allow.  We  will  turn  again 
to  cases  of  fidelity :  the  present 
Mr.  Buskin's  mother  was  for 
ten'  years,  as  she  described  it, 
"  Waiting  to  join  John  "  (the  late 
John  James  Buskin).  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  we  extract  from  a 
daily  paper  of  the  12th  September, 
1877  :  —  "  Death  of  Miss  Una 
Hawthorne.  We  greatly  regret  to 
announce  the  deam  of  this  lady,  a 
daughter  of  the  American  novelist, 
which  took  place  at  Clewer,  at 
noon,  on  Monday.  She  was  affi- 
anced to  Mr.  Albert  Webster,  since 
whose  death  she  had  slowly  lost 
Btrength,  and  gradually  faded  out 
of  Hfe  without  any  specific  disease. 
Had  Mr.  Webster  lived  she  was  to 
have  been  married  to  him  about 
this  time."  We  cannot  afford  to 
smile  superciliously  at  instances 
like  these;  they  belong  to  our 
humanity,  and  reverence  is  due 
to  it. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  that 
was  so  full  of  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic work,  Swedenborg  became 
inattentive  to  worldly  concerns  and 
incarnate  folk,  and  seemed  to  be 
engaged  with  friends  invisible  to 
those  not  of  open  vision.  It  is 
told  of  him  that  he  used  to  say  that 
he  had  seen  his  allotted  wife  in 
the  spiritual  world,  who  was  wait- 
ing lor  him. 

If  aU  parents  were  perfectly 
married,  tnat  is,  in  absolute  in- 
terior accord  and  physical  sym- 
pathy, their  offspring  would 
belong  to  their  own  loving  har- 
mony. No  discordant  element 
can  break  through  such  an 
impregnable  wall.  Swedenborg 
was  (uear-sighted  enouffh  to  see 
that  much  that  calls  itself  spiritual- 


ism is  disorderly  and  dangetous. 
Disorderiy  because  it  reaches  out 
its  hand  to  pandemonium  or,  rather, 
to  the  lower  ranees  of  spirit  life 
throufi^h  the  breach  in  matter  :  the 
material  wall,  unbroken,  is  a  for- 
tress; once  broken  there  is  no 
security  save  in  the  magic  ramparts 
of  the  harmony  -and  love  that 
make  the  strength  of  a  spiritual 
sphere.  Dangerous  because  pur- 
sued by  people  who  are  mainly 
in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
their  own  powers  of  defence.  In 
just  the  same  way  marriage  may 
be  disorderly,  and  with  a  not  very 
unlike  result :  the  lack  of  harmony 
between  the  pair  allows  such 
beings  to  enter  into  relation  as  are 
not  always  true  children,  but 
rather  aliens  in  all  but  some 
physical  characteristics.  It  used 
to  be  said  the  fairies  had  brought 
a  changeling  when  there  was  any- 
thing unfanuliar  about  a  chili.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  in 
mind  the  example  of  a  man  who 
lived  imtil  the  age  of  thirty  the 
rare  life  of  chasti^  without  mor- 
bidness :  he  was  mentally  strong, 
and  the  works  he  has  left,  the  world 
is  rather  tending  to  prize  more  than 
to  forget.  At  thirty  he  found  her  he 
deemed  his  true  counterpart,,  and 
their  life  together  was  romantically 
happy,  joyous  as  the  play  of 
children.  The  son  of  this  union 
was  as  a  dear  friend  to  both,  and 
far  from  being  attenuated  by  such 
high  conditions,  developed  a 
chest  so  mighty  that  a  renowned 
pugilist  who  taught  him  to  box 
coveted  him  for  his  own  profession : 
fortunately  his  intellect  was 
healthy  as  his  frame,  and  he  be- 
came something  more  than  a 
national  champion  on  the  plane  of 
the  fist.  It  would  be  of  high 
scientific  interest  to  gather  mdre 
facts  illustrating  such  a  subject  as 
this,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  not  rather  from  the  spiritual 
power  of  true  love  and  harmony 
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tluui  from  physical  reaeons  by 
themBelves  mat  races  ascend  in 
the  scale. 

Where  there  is  a  true  love 
inarria^  (we  mean  more  than  is 
understood  by  the  expression  love- 
match,  which  might  result  from 
evanescent  passion,  or  from  an 
enthusiastic  luvenileleapto ward  an 
imaginary  affinity)  offspring  would 
belong  to  that  quality  of  love  and 
constitute  an  unbreakable  sphere. 
The  motherly  and  fatherly  influ- 
ence would  be  as  much  of  friendship 
as  instinct.  Conventional  marriage 
would  seem  to  be  apt  to  brinjg^ 
children  whose  relaUon  to  their 
parents  is  little  more  than  con- 
ventional. 

These  are  not  mere  generalisa- 
tions, but  might  be  more  fully 
treated.  If  the  sacramental  charac- 
ter of  marriage  could  be  realised, 
and  it  were  known  that  a  constant 
mutual  love  is  of   the  first  im- 

fortance,  not  only  for  the  partners 
ut  for  the  children  and  for  the 
family  happiness  and  accord,  more 
would  be  done  to  regenerate  this 
.  old  world  than  all  the  superficial 
systems  of  circuitous  epimethean 
reform  invented.  The  true  bringer 
of  the  fire  of  heaven  is  the  hero 
we  ought  to  worship,  above  the 
most  ingenious  tinker  of  the  ex- 
ternal that  ever  donned  the  cap  of 
medicine.  And  that  ereat  mes- 
senger of  heaven  and  of  healing  is 
Love. 

The  phenomenon  of  breathing 
may  be  made  to  throw  some  light 
on  our  subjoct.  If  for  individuals 
to  breathe  with  synchronous 
movements  be  a  necessary  quality 
pf  perfect  harmony,  then  mdeed 
the  world  is  most  chaotic,  for  we 
all  have  a  lung  rhythm  of  our  own. 
And  it  is  plain  that  the  only  per- 
sons that  could  possibly  breathe  in 
unison  must  be  those  in  such 
sympathy  as  we  little  know  of  now, 
for  the  slightest  rise  of  passion, 
the  gentlest  passage  of  thought, 


has  its  immediate  influence  upon 
the  breid;hing ;  and  would,  without 
a  pexfect  sympathy,  at  once  bring 
in  a  variance  between  the  lusg^ 
beats  even  of  two  friendly  persons. 
No  two  persons  could  at  the  same 
time  Inreathe  in  harmony  and  be 
at  serious  disagreement ;  the 
violent  gusts,  the  intense  supi^^s- 
sions  of  passion  could  mA  be 
imitated  by  either,  or  brought 
into  accord  with  his  own ;  there  is 
an  evident  correspondence  between 
the  perfect  sympathy  of  perfect 
love  and  a  unison  of  breathing. 
Harmonies  like  these  wait  for  us, 
we  cannot  hurry  them.  And  those 
not  at  all  interested  in  a  superior 
life  to  the  present  may  put  them 
from  them  so  long  as  they  will ; 
they  need  not  be  anaid  of  becoming 
unwilling  captives  of  the  divine 
virgin  Marmony,  any  the  more 
than  of  Wisdom  or  of  Love. 

Some  may  argue :  Such  notions 
as  these,  even  if  founded  on  re- 
mote facts,  aresubvorsiveof  natural 
life  and  order ;  to  inspire  a  belief 
that  from  nuptials  here  a  man  or 
woman  may  pass  to  new  nuptials 
eUewhere  is  to  impair  the  sanctity 
of  marriage.  True,  and  to  a  mind 
unable  to  appreciate,however  faint- 
ly, the  eternal  imion  and  &e  steps 
of  growth  and  training  that  lead 
up  to  it ;  to  one  full  of  worldly 
ideas  of  marriage,  there  can  but 
be  offered  once  again  the  ancient 
words : — ^In  Heaven  is  no  marrying 
or  giving  -in  marriage— as  you 
take  it ;  for  all  are  angels  in  that 
state.  But  the  more  mundane 
retort  is  also  athand,  that  no  dream 
of  heavenly  marriages  can  be  said 
to  be  a  stumbling  olock,  while  so 
often  in  the  sober  and  pious  mar- 
riages of  earth,  no  sooner  is  one 
partner  passed  away  than  the 
relict  is  on  the  look-out  for  a  new 
one;  and  the  second  marriage  is 
held  just  as  legal  and  sacred  as  the 
first.  It  is  true  that  the  thoughts 
we  have  been  confddering  leaa  us 
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4o  remrd  the  prime  object  of  the 
best  £iad  of  maniage  to  be  not  so 
muoh  the  dimtion  of  the  bosd  a« 
theq«uJ]tyofthe«ttaehment.  Hao 
high  M  it  goeS)  it  is  genuine,  it  is 
by  thai  quality,  oloser  to  the  ideal 
staadiurd  than  a  connection  where 
the  bondage  alone  is  real,  and  the 
4S^rit-  of  timon  is  absent. 

Where  there  is  a  presumption 
that  the  true  pajrtners  have  met 
and  linked  together  (perhaps  only 
by  one  clasp  out  of  an  mfinite 
series)  their  indissoluble  nuptial 
lies,  the  result  is  often  very 
different  from  that  of  the  marriage- 
less  marriage.  When  one  partner 
dies,  tiie  other  loses  hold  on  the 
world, — according  to  the  proverbial 
phsase,  is  not  all  there.  There  are 
many  cases  where  the  one  follows 
the  other  at  a  verv  brief  interval,  as 
of  a  few  days  only,  spirit  and  body 
bavinflalike  become  so  interdepend- 
ent that  while  spirit  is  drawing 
spirit,  and  beckoning  upward  to 
enhanced  briffhtness  ^  life,  bod^  is 
failing  for  lack  ol  that  vital 
sympath;^  which  once  resided  in 
^e  now  irresponsive  day. 

We  can  sympathise  with  the 
person  who  havmg  had  a  gleam 
of  a  world  of  light  thrown  upon 
him,  and  realising  it  to  hims^, 
eays  inwardly,  £  exists,  but  I 
bide  my  time:  better  for  the 
blosscmi  that  the  spring  sun  slants 
a  shy  ray  upon  it,  then  hides  under 
a  cloud's  moist  eyelashes ;  better 
for  the  fruit  that  the  beams  full  of 
midsummer  power  lap  it  all  round 
with  warmth.  The  person  with 
whom  we  cannot  sympathise  is  he 
thM  says,  I  am  dressed  for  my 
lack  Of  anxiety  to  leave  this  world 
and  all  it  has  to  offer  me,  for 
another  world  which  in  my  soul  I 
believe  transcends  it  infinitely. 
Should  this  fancied  distress  so  in- 
crease as  to  produce  a  semblance  of 
the  anxiety  longed  for,  and  {his 
anxiety  lead  to  feverish  impatience 
and  disregard  of  kindly  fate,  with 


consequent  attenuation  of  life,  anci 
departure  firom  it ;  we  might  liken* 
the  matter  to  that  of  a  farmer 
ffttihering  his  ripened  harvest  who 
should  be  disturbed  at  findi»^ 
leap  into  lus  basket  fruit  still  cdd 
aad  green. 

So  far  we  di^^ress,  becaiise  in  . 
portraying  an  ideal,  the  beauty 
of  which  we  have,  however^  scarce 
let  our  imagination  wander  into, 
or  sweet  anuogies  conBrm,  we  are 
conscious  of  the  danger  of  leading 
on  to  the  asceticism  of  the  weak^ 
which  is  a  veiy  different  state 
from  the  spiritual  exerdee  or 
practice  (which  is  all  the  word 
asceticism  ought  to  mean)  of 
the  strong.  It  were  better  to 
make  fun  of  the  subject  in 
ordinary  Hfe,  and  wh^i  a  poetic 
moment  comes  cherish  it  then  as 
a  rareiv  recurrent  dreani)  tiian  to 
go  melancholy  because  of  the  al- 
most impossibility  of  an^lic  uniofl 
where  we  are  and  while  we  are 
as  we  are.  Ordinary  marriaee 
hangs  between  heaven  and  earthy 
drawn  downward  by  selfishness, 
brutality,  and  vice,  ^wn  upward 
ever  by  the  chrism  of  love  that 
floats  over  it  like  an  aureole. 
Whenever  are  gained  love,  pa- 
tience, sympathy,  and  growiih, 
therein,  though  it  be  not  perfect 
marriage,  is  yet  something  more 
fruitful  than  decorous  friendship 
^ves.  In  the  romance  and  rich 
joy  with  which  we  ^reet  the  help- 
mate of  youtii,  in  tiie  presence  of 
the  companion  of  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  a  life,  in  the  precious- 
ness  of  the  true-hearted  friend 
of  one's  old  age,  there  is  the 
promise  of  the  heavenly  marriage, 
which  with  its  enhancement  of 
function  is  waiting  for  those  who 
have  found  out  for  themselves  Ihe 
mysteiy  of  the  pure  bridal  gar- 
ment that  is  both  rose-coloured 
and  white  at  once.  Man  the 
spiritual  is  built  upon  man  the 
material;  the  nature  is  inobmplete 
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that  passes  through  life  without 
ezpenence  of  its  yaried  functions, 
and  its  spiritual  progress  is  de- 
layed. The  tender  cmties  called 
forth  by  offspring  as  well  as  the 
love  of  wife  or  husband  lead,  as 
every  one  knows,  to  an  expansion 
of  the  heart's  capacity. 

Coifscious  of  an  incompleteness 
here,  we  may  be  glad  that  the 
ordinary  marriage  of  earth,  with 
its  romance,  its  trials,  its  steady 
sobriety,  its  patience,  its  responsi- 
bilities, its  affections,  its  habits 
of  sympathy,  its  conjugal  and 
parental  glow,  beauty,  and  order, 
may  be  in  itself  so  sweet  a  com- 
fort as  to  many  thousands  of  men 
and  women  it  is.  And  in  the  love 
which  it  represents  we  have  in 
mirrored  refulgence  the  veiy  door 
of  the  heayemy  state.  A  state 
wherein  the  alphabets  of  great 
truths,  that  ravished  by  strange 
instincts  we  gathered  together 
or  let  fall,  shall  become  more 
luminous;  the  letters  grow  to 
words,  and  the  words  expand  into 
sentences  with  every  step  taken 
forward.  Meanwhile,  a  good,  sweet, 
natural  life  is  a  very  fine  and 
beautiful  thing ;  and  has  a  whole- 
ness in  itself.  It  is  a  step  on  the 
ladder  on  which  to  stand  is  to  be 
truly  aHve. 

Thoughts  like  these  we  are  upon 
should  be  taken  like  poetry,  like 
music,  as  belonging  to  t^e  higher 
part  of  our  nature,  as  appertaiiung 
to  the  ideal.  They  may  form  a 
dream  of  a  day  when  one's  work 
in  the  world  has  been  well  done ; 
an  hour  when,  the  body's  business 
beinff  satisfied,  *'  it  holds  its  noise 
and  leaves  soul  free  a  little."  Mark 
the  reticence  of  the  greatest  minds 
on  the  loftiest  subjects.  The  high- 
er tiioughts  are  at  our  call  as  we 
want  them  and  proportion  them* 
8<^ves  to  our  capacity:  there  is 
truth  in  every  smallest  thing  and 
every  door  opened  lights  the  way  to 
deeper  shrines  yet  far  within,  feut 


to  distract  unprejMured  mankind 
by  forcing  upon  them  conceptions 
that  strain  their  f  acultieeover  much, 
is  either  to  produce  madness  in  the 
individuals  or  distortion  and  con- 
traction in  the  message.  There  is 
ample  work  of  the  highest  kind  to 
be  done  in  spelling  out  and  applying 
the  lessons  of  this  most  valuable 
world  in  which  we  are.  There  is 
labour  to  be  done  here  that  a  per- 
fected archangel  is  not  competent  to. 
He  could  but  whisper  through  the 
door  of  our  heart  or  minister  to  us 
in  the  depths  of  our  spirit ;  but  a 
willing  soul  embodied  here  has  an 
advantage  over  an  archangel  as 
regards  this  world ;  he  can  sx>eak 
feu»  to  face  with  men  as  they  are, 
work  for  them  and  with  them,  and 
shew  how  a  not  unheavenly  thing 
can  be  made  of  human  life  by 
taking  pains. 

Why,  then,  do  we  attempt  to 
revive  these  dreams  of  far  away 
life  that  seem  fanciful  to  one, 
foolish  to  another,  mischievous 
superstition  to  a  third?  Because 
we  are.  sorry  for  those  who  are 
feeling  oppressed  by  the  growing 
doud  of  the  Sadduceeism  of  the 
time  (a  not  unnatural  reaction  from 
unreal  religions),  and  believe  that 
the  right  balm  for  such  wounded 
souls  is  to  drink  of  the  immortal 
water  that  has  been  given  by  those 
few  fanciful,  foolish,  superstitioufl 
sons  of  Gk)d  and  sons  of  Man  who 
stood  firmly  on  the  solid  crust  of 
this  world  and  yet  breathed  the 
ether  of  the  spiritual  life. 

We  analyse  by  the  spectroscope 
light  from  the  most  distant  star,  yet 
are  strangely  apt  to  ignore  the  &ct 
that  Heaven  is  within  us,  and*  that 
the  constituents  thereof,  or  at  least 
the  luminosity  that  marks  its 
portal,  are  as  fully  within  our 
realising  power  as  planetary  lights. 
When  modesty,  the  sum  of  which 
is  '^  not  to  unveil  before  the  ffaze 
of  an  imperfect  sympatiiy,"  &all 
replace     dark     shiune's    furtive 
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pleasure,  when  lust  sliall  be  over- 
powered in  love,  when  purity  sliall 
rise  above  corruption  and  stxength 
rejoice  emerging  from  disease, 
when  strife  sluJl  give  place  to  con- 
secration, and  weary  wandering 
feet  sliall  find  a  limitless  home, 
■and  the  restless  halves  the  mate 
that  Gbd  made  them,  then  and 
thereinever  is  Heaven,  and  we 
cannot  say  that  we  do  not 
know  the  way.  To  take  up  our 
burden  and  marcb  thitherwards 
with  our  slow  feet,  is  what  is  given 
to  us ;  and  while  busy  at  the  work 
to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
us,  to  dream  or  sing  of  the  elories 
that  are  ahead  may  be  re^oned 
.as  belonging  to  the  pleasantness 
implied  m  those  much  misunder- 
stood words,  ''the  consolations 
of  religion." 

To  the  restless  unsettled  mind 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  com- 
plemental  marriage  may  offer 
nothing  that  seems  desirable,  nay, 
^ven  a  repulsive  ideal.  Per- 
manence and  rest,  these  are  quali- 
ties incomprehensible  to  those  of 
.  fickle,  capricious,  uneasy,  unde- 
veloped nature.  Upon  such  no 
•eternal  bond  is  forced;  they  may 
wander  at  their  wiU.  But  for 
those  to  whom  the  ideal  of  com- 
pletion brings  a  tremulous  uncer- 
tain charm,  we  may  find  analogies 
that  may  help  to  realise  it  as  it 
4Bhould  be  reaHsed  in  the  imagina- 
tive vision.  Pygmalion,  in  con- 
templating the  marble  form  that 
grew  beneath  his  inspired  labour, 
lost  purpose  in  passion,  and  gave 
love*8  worship  nob  to  his  creation 
so  much  as  to  his  ideal.  His 
dream  was  one  with  himself,  and 
yet  outside  of  himself;  was  of  him- 
B€df  and  yet  only  apparently  his 
own  creation,  being  inspiration's 
gift.  Every  true  poet  so  loves  and 
worships  his  art,  as  being  of  him- 
self and  yet  of  the  beyond  himself . 
In  this  companionship  there  is  a 
joy  which  to  the  pure  artist  it 


would  seem  like  blasphemy  to 
think  could  either  pall  or  cease.  In 
such  spiritual  fixity  he  can  con- 
ceive 01  no  repulsion.  So  long  as 
there  lives  tms  creative  glow,  so 
long  continues  the  delight  iji  it,  by 
eternal  law.  The  philosopher 
personifies  wisdom  as  a  virgin,  one 
to  embrace  with  the  whole  soul, 
one  ever  fruitful  of  joy.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  admit  to  the  mind 
that  this  oneness  with  wisdom 
could  grow  to  be  other  than 
eternal  delight. 

The  virgin  of  the  Parsi  eschato- 
logy,  who  represents  the  half  of 
the  soul,  says  to  her  counterpart, 
**  thou  madest  me,  beine  beloved,  , 
more  beloved,  me  being  beautiful, 
more  beautiful,"  through  good 
thought,  good  word,  good  deed. 
Here  is  the  very  mystery  of  oneness 
8uid  yet  separateness  that  makes 
the  supreme  delight  of  the  poet. 
As  one  grows  in  wisdom,  the  other 
reaps  more  bountiful  harvest  of 
love,  and  the  mutual  delight  that 
is  gained  is  as  that  of  the  artist 
whose  work  is  at  once  of  himself 
and  a  gift  from  beyond  himself. 

The  spiritual  counterpart  is  one's 
wisdom  or  one's  love,  one's  com- 
pletion, oneself  in  one's  other  half; 
the  two-in-one  being  joined  not  by 
the  marrying  purpose  of  earth,  but 
by  the  nuptial  passion  of  Heaven,. 
God  the  All-fount  being  within  all. 
Just  as  fully  as  with  the 
worker  in  regard  to  the  creations 
of  inspired  genius,  each  may  appear 
to  be  the  creator  of  the  otker, 
since  each  sustains  the  other  by 
divine  polarity,  wisdom  ever  foster- 
ing love,  and  love  wisdom  in 
personal  correlation  ;  each  again 
losing  any  separate  consciousness 
in  the  exquisite  mysteriousness  of 
union.  We  have  no  more  to  say 
than  to  repeat  the  authentic  words 
of  Jesus  with  some  renewed  ap- 
preciation of  their  truth: — **The 
kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  your- 
selves," and  to  reiterate  the  ideal 
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'<  The  man  is   oot  without  thd  is  all  force  and  fire ;  in  the  hanno- 

woman,  nor  the  woman  without  nious  pulse  of  the  Infinite  Heart, 

the  man,  nor  the  true  union  of  atone  with  our  own,  Heaven  is  to 

the  twun  without  the  Sheldnidi/'  be  found,  and  the  iBnocencyaDd 

WhereeooTor  is  lore's  pure  teniple,  healtii  of  Paradise  regained. 


THE    EYES    OF    THE    BLIND. 

Fr<m  the  French  of  Th^hile  Gauti&r. 

A  blind  old  man  in  a  comer  node. 

Blinking  like  an  oiwl  in  the  day, 
Gropes  at  his  flute  with  moody  look, 

Fumbles  the  holes  and  gets  astray. 

He  plays  an  ancient  comic  air 

Most  imperturfoably  out  of  tune  ; 
His  dog  conducts  him  everywhere 

A  drowsy  spectre  walking  at  noon. 

O'er  him  pass  suns  with  never  a  sheen, 

Gloomy  he  hears  the  dim  world's  brawl 

Roaring  outside  tiie  life  unseen. 

Like  a  torrent  hidden  behind  a  wall. 

God  knows  what  sable  fancies  range 

Through  that  dark  brain  in  haunting  tribes^ 

What  books  of  spells  and  magics  strange. 
Thought  in  that  imseen  cave  inscribes. 

Thus  in  the  deep  Venetian  wells 

A  prisoner  sunk  to  half  a  fool, 
Through  night  that  never  a  dawn  dispels. 

Graves  words  on  the  wall  with  a  nail  for  teoL 

But  may  be  when  the  flickering  spark 

Death  bloweth  out  at  the  hour  of  doom. 

The  soul  accustomed  to  the  dark 

Will  see  clear  there  within  the  tomb.  C"r^r^n]r> 

digitized  by  ^*- '  Vy  W 
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It  has  lonfi^  been  allowed  that 
in  philosophy  the  best  disoonrse 
may  be  the  one  that  meets  with  a 
quiet  appreciation  apud  cUrum, 
while  an  inferior  production  will 
be  receiyed  with  rapture  m>ram 
populo ;  and  in  science  too  we  have 
the  esoteric  brevity  of  the  learned 
society's  papers  holding  high  place 
distinct  iroia  the  exoteric  profuse- 
ness  of  the  popular  treatise.  But 
in  the  drama  the  people's  voice 
must  perforce  be  held  to  possess 
supreme  power,  unless,  indeed,  a 
club  of  critics  and  connoisseurs 
should  found  a  private  theatre 
with  no  place  provided  for  the 
uncultivated. 

After  a  nimiber  of  visits  to  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Irving's  performance, 
we  cannot  refrain  m>m  wonder 
that  it  should  be  so  well  attended, 
so  apparently  successful  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  We 
should  almost  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected to  find  Matthew  Arnold's 
"  Empedocles "  rivalling  Tenny- 
son's "May  Queen"  upon  the 
drawing-room  tables  of  minor 
middle  class  houses,  or  Jowett's 
'*  Flato  "  nmninff  neck  and  neck 
at  Mudie's  with  lie  last  pet  novel, 
which  seems  to  derive  its  charm 
from  its  titular  resemblance  to  a 
"  popinjay." 

Either  the  spell  of  Mr.  Irving's 
reputation  has  forced  a  fashionable 
popularity  for  his  Louis  the 
eleventh,  or  the  play-going  public 
has  become  educated  to  a  higher 
level  of  art  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case.    Our  doubts 


on  this  latter  point,  however,  are 
not  wholly  without  foundation. 
The  Lyceum  Theatre  was  crowded 
whilst  the  play  was  novel ;  after- 
wards, though  the  attendance  has 
been  what  may  be  called  eood,  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  close  the 
doors  against  an  excited  crowd 
struggling  for  admission.  We 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
theatre  is  a  large  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  effort  of 
Mr.  Irving's  has  evoked  so  un- 
doubtful a  recognition  from  the 
higher  critical  organs  of  the  Press. 
Old  objections  have  slipped  to  one 
side  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
actor's  fla^  floats  over  the  critical 
stronghold  without  any  effort 
being  exerted  to  tear  it  down. 

Mr.  Irving's  assumption  of  this 
famous  part  has  been  marked  by 
a  success  so  distinct  and  individual 
as  to  call  for  fuller  consideration 
than  could  be  afforded  it  within 
the  limits  of  a  newspaper  criticism. 

His  Louis  the  Eleventh  is  a 
histrionic  tour  deforce,  such  as  we  of 
these  latter  days  are  seldom  allowed 
to  see.  Standing  on  j^und 
trodden  by  at  least  one  English 
actor  of  note  before  him,  he  has 
nevertheless  evolvedanew  creation. 
Old  critical  play-goers  have  gone 
to  the  Lyceum,  dinging  with  fond 
affection  to  memories  mil  vivid  of 
Charles  Kean's  performance ; 
expecting,  nay,  determined,  to  be 
faithful  to  past  recollections;  angry, 
almost,  at  the  very  notion  of  the 
supremacy  of  a  new  Louis.  And 
yet    they  have  left   the   theatre 
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willing  oonverts  to  the  dramatic 
gospel  according  to  Irving.  But 
not  without  a  preliminary^  P<^  ^^^ 
their  well  preeerred  allegiance  been 
renounced,  else  might  we  deem 
their  fresh  enthusiasm  valueless. 
One  such  venerable  spectator  sat 
next  us  on  the  occasion  of  our 
second  visit  to  Mrs.  Bateman's 
theatre.  '*  If  Irving  touches 
Kean,"  he  said,  ''this  will  be 
a  treat,  but  I  know  he  canH 
pass  him."  By  the  changes 
of  his  countenance  as  the  second 
act,  when  Louis  firht  appears,  pro- 
ceeded, might  be  noted  the 
revolution  that  was  working  within 
the  old  man's  mind.  A  big  struggle 
was  going  on  between  the  reveren- 
tial love  for  old  memories,  and  the 
evident  conviction  that  the  new 
man  had  claims  which  there  was 
no  denying.  But  when  the  wrench 
was  once  over,  and  our  friend's 
resolution  taken,  he  had  the  honest 
courage  to  proclaim  his  adherence 
to  the  innovator.  '*8ir,  I  have 
seen  William  Charles  Macready, 
and  I  have  seen  Charles  Kean, 
but  this  fellow — he's  immense." 
The  heartiness  of  such  homely 
criticisms  as  this  is  worth  more 
sometimes  than  the  most  elaborate 
analyses. 

Not  a  few  critics  have  asserted 
with  dogmatic  brevity  that  this  is 
Mr.  Irving's  supremest  study.  A 
little  thought  should  have  con- 
vinced them  of  the  injustice  under- 
lying this  apparent  eulogium.  We 
cannot  in  this  instance  compare 
the  actor  with  himself  or  with  any 
of  his  previous  impersonations. 
Almost  every  great  actor  has  left 
behind  him  the  memory  of  some 
one  part  which  stands  out  from 
the  rest  of  his  personations,  a  dis- 
tinct picture,  typical  of  one  peculiar 
phase  of  his  genius.  One's  thoughts 
revert  to  the  Overreach  of  Edmund 
Kean,  to  the  Werner  of  Macready, 
to  the  Coriolanus  of  John  Kemble. 
The  especial  merits  of  these  single 


Serfonnances  were  not  allowed  to 
etract  in  any  way  fo)m  the  ex- 
cellences of  other  creations ;  they 
were  rather  viewed  as  a  separate 
testimony  to  the  fulness  and  variety 
of  the  player's  power.  This,  if  we 
mistake  not,  will  be  the  verdict  of 
history  upon  the  Louis  the  Eleven^ 
of  Henry  Irving.  The  lines  of  divi- 
sion between  the  French  monardi 
and  the  characters  which  Mr.  Ir- 
ving has  hitherto  assumed  are  dis- 
tinct and  impassable.  It  would 
indeed  be  not  unprofitable  to  place 
side  by  side  the  two  types  of 
Boyalty  with  which  he  has  fami- 
liarised us;  to  contrast  the  English 
Charles  with  the  Erendi  Louis; 
but  only  as  evidence,  which  we 
scarcely  need,  of  the  actor's  ex- 
traordinary power  of  self-identifi- 
cation with  the  part  he  plays.  He 
gave  us  in  the  first  the  tenderest 
portrait  of  ideal  kinghood,  digmty, 
manliness ;  while  here  we  lose  a}l 
trace  of  the  actor's  own  identity  in 
his  personification  of  some  of  the 
basest  and  meanest  qualities  ever 
found  united  in  man  or  monardi. 
It  is  not  to  the  present  purpose 
that  neither  picture  is  true  to  his- 
tory. For  that  the  dramatist  is 
answerable.  It  is  no  fault  of  the 
actor's.  But  althous^h  critical 
justice  places  this  pertormanoe  on 
a  pinnacle  of  its  own,  it  is  easen- 
tially  the  outcome  of  all  that  the 
actor  has  done  before.  The  value 
of  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the 
histrionic  art  has  never  been  shewn 
more  clearly  than  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Irving's  Louis  the  Eleventh. 
As  drawn  for  us  by  the  poet  Dela- 
vigne,  his  *  *Mo8t Christian"  Majesty 
is  what  the  Germans  call  a  many- 
sided  man;  embodying  in  his  Boyai 
person  mo)*e  incongruous  and  con- 
flicting elements  than  exist  in  his 
entire  Court  besides.  There  is  no 
need  to  insist  upon  the  varipiis 
qualifications,  the  repertoire  ofrla- 
borious  past  experience,  demaBAad 
from  the  actor  who  takeit 
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hiin3elf  the  portrayal  of  such  a 
character  as  this.  None  but  a 
player  who  in  the  course  of  his 
•career  had  identified  himself  with 
ahnost  every  type  of  human  na- 
ture, and  who  possessed  not  merely 
the  trained  acquirements  of  an 
■actor,  but  the  conoeptive  power  in 
a  very  high  degree,  could  invest 
the  character  with  that  indi- 
viduality which  stamps  it  a  dis- 
tinct creation. 

We  have  been  told  more  than 
once  within  the  past  few  weeks 
that  it  is  a  part  which  a  clever 
actor  of  melodrama  might  render 
easily  effective ;  but  the  assertion 
evinces  an  inability  to  conceive  the 
width  of  the  guu  which  would 
divide  so  minute  and  varied  a  per- 
formance as  Mr.  Irving's  from  the 
effort  of  a  mere  melodramatic 
-actor  skilled  in  the  ** business" 
and  clap-trap  of  the  stage.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  to  imagine  a 
rendering  of  the  character  which 
would  appeal  more  immediately  to 
the  likings  of  the  populace  than 
the  fine  subtleties  of  Mr.  Irving's 
acting  can  ever  do.  A  few  con- 
ventional strokes,  some  sturdy 
elocution,  grimacing,  and  hobbling 
about  the  stage,  would  realise  for 
a  good  many  frequenters,  as  well 
of  stalls  and  boxes  as  of  pit  and 
gallery,  their  most  proper  ideal  of 
the  character  of  Louis.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  shall  be  in  no 
way  surprised  if  the  play  proves 
less  of  a  commercial  success  than 
some  that  have  preceded  it.  In  the 
4)haracter  of  Louis  almost  more  than 
in  any  other,  as  we  have  said,  Mr. 
Irving  is  acting  for  the  critic 
alone.  This  is  sin^^arly  evinced 
by  the  manner  m  which  the 
majority  of  the  audience  receive 
many  oi  his  most  delicate  concep- 
tions. Passages  that  should  be 
listened  to  in  silence  are  greeted 
with  laughter  or  applause. 
Minutiee  of  detail,  which,  if  the 
character  were  understood,  would 


be  appreciated  as  part  of  its 
artistic  completeness,  are  regarded 
as  theatrical '*  points"  thrown  in  to 
excite  the  merriment  of  the  gods. 
Note,  in  illustration  of  this,  the 
incident  of  the  Angelus,  where 
one's  breath  is  almost  taken  away 
at  the  intense  reality  of  Mr. 
Irving's  attitude  and  gesture. 
Just  as  our  whole  gazing  power  is 
concentrated  upon  the  marvellous^ 
expression  of  the  countenance 
twitching  and  distorted  in  super- 
stitious devotion ;  upon  the  figure 
cringing  in  attitude  of  prayer, 
there  rises  from  some  obscure 
portion  of  the  house  a  titter, 
which  breaks  into  a  chuckle,  a  ^ 
giggle,  and  a  laugh,  and  the 
entire  theati*e  goes  off  into  one 
great  roar  of  merriment  as  though 
it  were  the  most  comical  thing  in 
the  world  for  a  king  to  say  his  ^ 
prayers. 

The  spectator  whose  senses  are 
not  tuned  to  the  imaginative  pitch, 
whose  intellectual  plane  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  actor,  whose  sym- 
pathies, consequently,  are  not 
those  of  the  character  portrayed, 
feels  moved  in  hims^  at  some 
change  of  expression,  and,  unable 
to  discriminate  the  sources  of  his 
emotion,  yields  at  once  to  the  first 
in^pulse,  which  is  usually  that  of 
laughter.  Thus  the  actor's  creation 
suffers  from  the  lack  of  educated 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  his 
audience  of  the  subtle  truths  of 
character. 

There  is,  again,  something  so 
intensely  painful  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  this  Louis ;  something  so 
grotesquely  horrible  ;  the  element 
of  devilish  intellectuality,  un- 
sof  tened  by  love,  is  so  overpower- 
ing, that,  were  it  not  for  the. 
presence  of  genius,  it  would  be 
unendurable  to  any,  even  the  most 
cultured  mind. 

Theatrical  pleasure  seekers,  not 
finding  in  such  a  performance  that 
amount   of  tangible  gratification 
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which  they  are  aoonstomed  to 
derive  from  tho  exhibiti<m  of  con- 
yentional  melodrama,  will  leare 
its  oontemplation  with  a  sense  of 
disappointment. 

The  student,  who  seeks  to  learn 
from  the  player  the  curious  secrets 
of  human  nature,  acoepts,  with 
wondering  pleasure,  the  truths  re- 
vealed in  a  creati<m  so  supremely 
real. 

In  this  performance,  probably, 
we  have  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
traffedy  of  the  future ;  a  tragedy 
rather  of  motives  than  of  actions. 
It  is  a  finished  specimen  of  die 
new  school  of  acting,  whose  apos- 
Ue  Mr.  Lrying  is,  and  whose 
characteristics  may  be  described 
as  naturalness,  intellectuality,  in- 
t^isity. 

The  play  itself  is  of  a  type  with 
which  we  are  now  little  familiar. 
Possessing  neither  plot,  action, 
nor  female  interest,  it  is  rather  a 
study  of  psychology  than  a  play, 
properly  so  called.  Delayigne 
threw  the  full  spirit  of  his  work 
into  the  character  of  Lpms. 
Writing  for  audiences  who  loved 
not  kings,  he  painted  the  monarch's 
portrait  in  the  blackest  colours. 
The  higher  side  of  Louis'  nature 
was  ignored.  We  are  not  allowed 
to  suppose  for  an  instant  that  this 
mingled  essence  of  meanness, 
treachery,  cowardice,  and  super- 
stition, could  be  the  king  of  whom 
history  has  recorded  tmit  he  did 
more  for  the  social  advancement 
of  Prance  than  any  other  of  her 
early  sovereigns.  Delavigne's 
patrons  wanted  a  monarch  who 
should  impress  them  above  all 
with  a  sense  of  the  contemptibility 
of  the  kingly  office;  and  let  us 
confess  that  he  gave  them  as 
pretty  a  piece  of  Eoyal  villainy  as 
they  could  have  desired.  Before 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  he  lays 
bare  the  *•  leprous  soiil "  of  a 
pitiful  creature,  whose  centre  of 
love  is  self ;  who  clings  passionately 


to  life,  for  lifers  nAe  oidy ;  who 
shuns  with  jealous  feaor  his  deseed 
attendants,  his  own  son  moat  ci 
all.  There  is  a  power  of  cnnnine 
and  intellect  in  him,  too,  which 
raises  the  tyrant  above  the  retinae 
of  courtiers  who  dread  him,  adding- 
the  terror  of  a  M^^iistopiheles  to 
the  grotesqueness  of  a  mountebank. 
His  Majesty  is,  moreover,  a  subde 
actor,  comedian  as  well  as  diplo- 
matist; and  this  constitutee  no 
small  difficulty  in  the  trodifal 
presentation  of  the  character  upon 
the  stage,  the  player  having  to 
embody  a  king  who  is  himself 
playing  a  part  almost  the  whole 
time  tmtt  he  is  before  us. 

Between  the  Louis  the  Eleventh 
of  Charles  Kean  and  of  Henry  Ir- 
ving, there  are  several  points  of  con- 
tact. Kean  played  the  part  well;  so 
weU  that  he  made  converts  of  many 
of  his  critics,  who  theretofore  had 
persistently  declared  that  they  could 
see  nothing  in  his  acting.  It  was 
confessed  on  all  sides  to  be  an  able 
performance;  careful,  harmonious, 
consistent.  But  just  where  Irving's 
excellence  beg^s,  Kean's  fell 
short  Kean  could  aet  Louis  ad- 
mirably. But  he  could  not  he 
Louis.  He  could  realise  the  pari 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  actor, 
and  even  of  a  scholar.  He  could 
give  a  thoroughly  dramatic  render- 
mg  of  it,  bringing  out  sharply  the 
dramatic  points,  declaiming  weQ 
the  dramatic  speeches.  He  could 
rate  his  courtiers  soundly,  and 
wheedle  his  people  amusingly, 
and  he  played  the  chamber  scene 
with  reel  power.  Farther  ^an 
this,  however,  Kean  could  not  go. 
His  humour  was  essentially  a 
stolid  one.  He  lacked  both  va- 
riety and  subtlety.  He  could  not 
alternate  his  moods  in  an  instant. 
His  voice  was  stubborn  and  in- 
flexible, and  he  lacked. the  fph 
of  sarcastic  utterance  which  Irvmg 
possesses  in  a  peculiar  decree. 
He  could  not  speak  with  a  lo^,  a 
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onSe,  a  gMhire ;  nor  had  he  tke 
mimetic  talent  whioh  so  dis* 
tingui^es  Xrving,  and  which  be- 
loi^  esBeatially  to  the  Louis  of 
tiie  xday.  He  could  neither 
identOT  hims^  in  imagination 
with  the  man  Louis,  nor  even,  if 
formed,  could  he  give  outward 
expression  to  auch  a  conception. 

In  a  word,  Keen's  perronnance 
was  solid  and  reg^ular,  Lrving's 
is  sufaile  and  intense.  Kean  was 
"oaiformly  dramatic.  Lrying  is 
paasionatoly  natural. 

Nor  by  &e  term  natural  do  we 
mean  tluit  he  merely  investo  the 
part  with  some  of  the  commonplace 
attributes  of  old  a^e,  hypocrisy, 
cunnii^,  and  the  fike;  but  that 
he  entirely  clothes  himself  with 
the  mind  and  character  of  the 
Louis  whom  Delavigne  himself 
conceived.  This  it  is  to  be  natural 
in  acting.  Not  to  read  your  part 
from  your  own  point  of  view,  try- 
ing to  fasten  upon  its  most  effective 
theatrical  points,  and  to  foist  a 
meaning  of  your  own  upon  the 
words  'and  lines  of  the  author ;  but 
to  realise  the  character  whi^  he 
has  realised,  and  then  to  present 
that  truthfully  in  a  complete  and 
detailed  whole.  But  to  pass  to  a 
closer  examination  of  Mr.  Jrvinj's 
Louis. 

In  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  King,  as  he  makes  his  first 
entiy  in  the  second  act,  the  key- 
note of  the  character  is  struck. 
Immediately  attended  by  his  three 
familiars,  the  doctor,  the  barber, 
and  the  headsman,  Louis  enters 
hurriedly,  storming  in  anger  at 
one  of  nis  lords  for  unduly  ex- 
torting money  from  the  peasants. 
Instantly  the  attention  is  arrested 
to  the  central  figure  of  the  King, 
lean  and  withered,  dressed  in  a 
shabby  green  hunting  suit,  the 
cap  covering  the  closely  cropped 
hfl«d  garnished  with  a  row  of  little 
leaden  images.  But  the  eyes  of 
the  audience  never  wander  from 


the  countenance ;  here  is  the  true 
index  to  the  character,  and 
natural  truthfulness  ol  expression 
has  never  been  more  admirably 
assisted  by  artifieisLl  sldH  in  make- 
up. The  dieeks  are  sm^en  and 
yellow,  the  «kin  aj^ars  all  dry^ 
and  cracked,  the  jaws  drom>ing 
and  toothless,  the  eyes  sharp 
€md  cunninff,  the  mouth  thin  and 
cruel.  In  me  midst  of  his  passion 
the  doctor  interrupts  him  with  t^ 
warning  that  he  may  not  indul^ 
his  spleen  with  safety  to  ms 
health,  and  in  an  instant  the  rage  ia 
suppressed,  and  the  King  becomes 
a  crawling,  abject  creature^ 
wheedlinff  the  doctor,  whom  he 
holds  in  dread,  and  snarling  like 
an  ape  at  his  victim.  The  scene 
with  the  envoy  which  follows  ia 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Irving  sustains  the 
individuality  of  a  character,  and 
continues  acting  it  without  speak- 
ing. During  the  long  speeches  of 
Nemours,  me  King  lolls  negli- 
gently on  the  throne,  carelessly 
swinging  one  foot,  as  he  Hstena 
xmmoved  to  the  Duke's  recital,, 
purposely  fimig  his  gaze  any- 
where but  on  the  speaker's  face. 

The  affair  of  the  glove,  when 
the  old  man  evinces  a  momentary 
touch  of  softness  at  the  Dauphin's 
bravery,  becoming  again  the  next 
instant  the  father  jealous  of  his 
son's  popularity,  calls  up  a  fine 
stroke  of  acting.  In  the  interview 
with  the  headsman  which  closes 
the  second  act,  Mr.  Irving  receivea 
intelligent  support,  and  produces  a 
masteriy  effect.  The  hideous 
changes  of  the  King's  face  as  he 
prompts  Nemour's  assassination 
"in  some  lonely  wood,"  giving 
place  at  the  sound  of  the  Angelus 
to  a  ghastly  effort  at  saintlinees  of 
expression,  and  returning  in  a 
moment  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
murder,  are  amongst  the  finest 
points  in  the  play.  Both 
dramatist  imd  actor  have  worked 
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well  in  this  act,  giving  us  in 
brief  a  survey  of  the  entire  cha- 
racter of  Louis,  his  duplicity, 
cunninp^,  and  treachery,  his  keen 
wit,  his  incisive  sarcastic  utter- 
itnce.  Mr.  Irving's  excellences  of 
detail  here  are  too  numerous  for 
^assification.  And,  indeed,  so 
entirely  are  they  a  part  of  the 
character  that  one  receives  almost 
without  attention  the  minute 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  the 
never  obtrusive  bye-play,  the 
chuckle  of  delieht  at  the  successful 
issue  of  a  scheme,  the  irritable 
slapping  of  the  hands,  the  hesi- 
tating walk,  and  above  all  the 
«mile,  sometimes  developing  into  a 
grin  and  a  leer,  when  the  whole 
countenance  cracks  and  wrinkles 
AS  one  might  fancy  an  old  fiend 
making  merry. 

In  we  second  act  the  group  of 
peasants  dancing  round  the  chapel 
in  the  wood  is  well  ordered  ;  the 
sudden  cessation  of  merriment  on 
the  appearance  of  the  barber 
minister,  their  terror  on  hearing 
that  the  King  is  coming 
amongst  them,  and  that  they  must 
"speak  to  him  plecisantly," 
express  careful  stage-management. 
On  the  entrance  of  the  King  one  is 
struck  first  by  the  natural  contrast 
presented  by  the  two  sets  of  per- 
sonages. The  withered  King  on 
the  mossy  tree-trunk;  at  his 
elbow  the  silent  barber;  the 
headsman  a  little  on  an  eminence 
behind ;  and  filling  the  opposite 
half  of  the  stage,  the  troop  of 
fresh-faced  peasants. 

The  gradual  change  in  the 
.  King's  countenance,  from  half 
amused  incredulity  at  the  recital 
of  the  peasants'  troubles  to  fear 
and  rage  as  the  clown  imcon- 
sciously  foreshadows  his  own  re- 
morseful ending,  leading  up  to  the 
paroxysm  of  rage  in  which  he 
seizes  the  luckless  wight  by  the 
thi^at,  are  especially  noteworthy. 
The  scene  with  the  buxom  wife  is 


overdrawn ;  but  the  interview  with  ^ 
Marie,  in  which  Louis  worms  from  ! 
her  the  secret  of  her  lover's  name, 
is  good  in  its  simulation  of  gallantry 
and  tenderness,  contrasting  sharply 
with  the  final  scenes  of  the  act, 
where  the  King  gives  vent  to  his 
delight  at  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  Charles. 

The  iretfulness  of  the  old  man 
under  his  bodily  pain,  and  the 
general  air  of  nervous  debility, 
are  conveyed  in  a  few  subtie 
touches  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  i 
fourth  act.  The  reception  by 
Louis  of  Ooitier's  tidings  of  the 
escape  of  Nemours  is  the  first 
striUng  point;  the  choking,  in- 
articulate rage  bursting  out  into 
its  climax  and  then  dwinoling  away 
into  a  querulous  whine,  shews  the 
perfect  consistence  and  truthfulness 
of  the  actor's  conception  of  the 
character.  We  may  note,  too,  the 
rapid  alternations  of  tone  during 
the  confession  to  the  priest,  now  | 
bullying,  now  coaxing,  now 
grovelling  on  the  floor,  as  tiie  holy 
man  recoils  in  horror  from  the 
King's  relation  of  his  crimes.  But 
the  finest  thing  in  this  act  is  the 
short  speech  to  the  leaden  image 
in  his  cap,  where  Louis,  left,  as  he 
thinks,  alone,  crouches  over  the 
fire,  hu^gin^his  knees,  and  praying 
absolution  from  his  patron  saiDt 
for  the  **  one  little  sin"  he  ** hopes 
to  do  this  night."  The  air  of  ab- 
straction from  everything  around, 
the  wheedling  smile  on  his  face, 
as  the  old  man  rocks  himself  to 
and  fro,  bribing  his  '*  dearest 
Lady"  to  let  him  crush  his  foe, 
are  in  the  best  style  of  natural 
acting. 

The  scene  with  Nemours  loses 
power  and  harmony  from  the  in- 
competence of  the  actor  who  sus- 
tains that  part.  Nor  is  Mr.  Lrving 
seen  at  his  best  here.  Physical 
exhaustion  is  apparent  when  the 
actor  calls  upon  himself  for  a 
supreme     effort    at    the    moment 
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when  Loms  is  croucliing  under 
the  dagger  of  Nemours.  The 
terror  ox  the  King  becomes  ahaost 
hysterical  as  he  writhes  on  the 
ground)  clutching  convulsively  at 
anything  within  his  reach.  But 
the  scene  closes  with  effect  as 
Louis,  making  frantic  cuts  at  the 
air,  his  features  rigid  with  fright, 
falls  swooning  into  the  arms  of  the 
headsman. 

The  entire  fifth  act  is  occupied 
with  the  death  upon  the  stage 
of  Louis. 

This  final  scene  has  been  con- 
demned in  some  quarters,  upon 
two  not  very  plausible  grounds. 
A  few  critics  are  angry  with  Mr. 
Irving's  death  scene  apparently 
because  it  is  not  conventional. 
But  it  is  pretty  generally  accepted 
now  that  the  one  thing  we  do  not 
go  to  see  in  Mr.  Irving  is  con- 
ventionality. Anything,  surely, 
rather  than  that  this  Louis,  whose 
one  object  in  life  has  been  to  live, 
should  at  the  last  go  off  uncon- 
cernedly without  one  struggle  with 
the  arch-foe  whom  most  of  all  he 
has  dreaded.  Others,  a  small 
number,  have  urged  against  the 
actor  here  that  he  is  sensational. 
But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Loids  dies  as  much  from  unnatural 
as  from  natural  causes ;  and  that 
the  French  historian,  Commines, 
li£i8  described  for  us  the  agonies  of 


his  deathbed.  We  may  contrast 
these  facts  with  the  supreme  quiet- 
ness of  Mr.  Irving's  last  moments. 
No  sweet  dying  calm  could  rightly 
be  expected  until  the  drops  of  such 
a  life  are  fully  drained  out. 

But  nothing  is  strained,  nothing 
is  exaggerated.  From  the  moment 
that  the  King  appears,  dressed  in 
his  Royal  robes  and  feebly  grasp- 
ing his  sceptre,  at  the  bacK  of  the 
stage,  we  see  that  his  moments  are 
nimibered.  The  face  is  ghastly 
white,  the  eyes  dull  and  glassy,  the 
hands  of  a  livid  colour.  Slowly 
and  regularly  the  signs  of  death 
succeed  each  other.  The  sight 
fails,  he  cannot  see  his  barber  nor 
his  headsman,  a  few  yards  from 
him.  The  intellect  wanders, 
memory  is  gone ;  he  forgets,  as  he 
calls  for  Coitier,  that  he  has  sen- 
tenced him  to  death.  Then  follow 
choking  sensations,  gasps  for 
breath,  and  acute  spasms  (all 
marvellously  counterfeited);  suc-^ 
ceeded  by  a  stupor  in  which  the 
attendants  believe  him  dead.  A 
momentary  return  to  life,  and 
Louis,  just  sta&^gering  to  his  feet, 
places  a  chill  finger  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  Dauphin,  wha 
holds  the  crown ;  and  then  with  a 
heavy  forward  movement  falls 
prone  to  the  ground.  No  more 
subtle  study  than  this  has  been 
presented  on  the  stage. 

TioHE  Hopkins. 
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SPIRIT  OP  THE^UNIVBBSITIBS. 

Maodalek  Oollboe,  Oxford, 

Jpril22Hd. 

The  mmor  portion  of  the  month  has  been  an  intelleotoal  blank,  ao  far 
AS  the  TJniversi^  is  concerned,  and  one  is  thereby  reminded  that  tilie 
time  has  arriyed  for  Oxford  to  abandon  its  lotos-eating  propeaskieB^ 
and  in  the  plain  English,  to  earn  its  salt.    Nine  weeks'  work  is  now 
about  the  maximum  a  coUe^  tutor  can  get  through  without  a  kmg 
holiday,  and  he  further  objects  to  do  a  brain's-tum  in  the  sumifter 
months.    Nor  is  the  excuse  offered  more  respectable  than  the  faot  of 
euch  extensive  idleness.    It  is  urged  that  imdergraduates  cannot  enduoe 
the  strain  of  prolonged  residence,  and  hence  the  abnegation  of  the 
labour  of  teaching  is  set  down  to  the  score  of  charity.    Now  if  a  coUege 
Fellow  and  tutor,  being  a  bachelor,  and  endowed  with  all  sorts  of 
privileges  superior  in  every  respect  to  those  of  the  best  ordered  dub,  is 
content  to  draw  an  income  amounting  to  from  five  to  seven  hundred 
poimds  per  annum,  partly  from  a  dividend  on  the  rei^  of  his  ooUege 
estates,  partly  from  tolerably  stiff  fees  wrung  from  his  compulMnj 
pupils,  the  country  has  a  right  to  demand  at  the  very  least  nine  months' 
honest  labour  out  of  the  twelve.    The  undergraduate,  on  the  other 
liand,  needs  protection  aeainst  the  avarice  of  the  governing  body  ol 
most  colleges,   and  if  me  Commissioners   are   not  too  superb  they 
will   very  wisely  direct  their   attention   to  the  question  of  GoU^e 
Beform  from  a  domestic  point  of  view.     As    mattem    stand,    the 
average    undergraduate,    not    being  a  Scholar  or  Exhibitioner,   has 
to    pay    a    rent   for    lu's    rooms,    a   high    figure    for    attendance, 
a    further    charge    for    tuteWe — ^it     is    not     tuition — and     oeitaia 
dues  to  his  college  and  to  me  University.      At   matriculation,   at 
graduation,  and  on  entering  his  name  for  any  of  the  countless  examinar 
tions,  he  has  more  and  yet  more  fees  to  pay,  and  all  this  is  independent 
of  such  social  obligations  as  subscriptions  to  his  college  boat,  eleerea, 
and  athletic  sports,  and  the  duties  of  hospitality.    Moreover,  Ihucore  is 
"  college  profit"  on  every  mouthful  of  food  and  drink  that  passes  his 
lips  or  those  of  his  chests,  and  his  servant  is  entitled  by  custom  to 
certain  perquisites,  which — ^to  do  the  college  authorities  generally  full 
justice — have  of   late  years    been  minimised.      Of    course    all    this 
agglomeration  of  inevitable  expenditure,  quite  irrespective  of  luxuries, 
renders  residence  a  tax  upon  all  except  the  very  rich,  and  virtually 
keeps  Oxford  empty  for  six  months  out  of  the  twelve— a  result  hardly 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  learning,  unless,  indeed,  the  teaching  of 
Oxford  be  utterly  valueless.     With  enormous  academical  endowments, 
moreover,  this  wholesale  plunder  is  worse  than  unnecessary.     The 
college  should  exist  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fellows,    or  for 
that  of  the  Foimdation,  but  for  the  advantage  of  all  its  members  alike. 
Adopting  this  by  no  means  paradoxical  axiom,  it  would  follow  that  the 
tutorships  should  be  endowed,  and  tuition  fees  abolished;  that  room- 
rent  should  be  pretermitted,   the  occupant  being  required  to  pay  only 
for  repairs;  that  Universi^  and  college  dues  of  all^orte  should  be 
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Awept  away,  and  that  cooks  and  other  servants  being  salaried  out  of  the 
eollege  rerennee,  attendance  should  be  free  and  food  supplied 
at  cost  price.  These  simple  reforms  would  reduce  by  one* 
baU  Hie  cost  of  an  Oxford  degree,  the  only  sufferers  being  the 
sinecunsts  of  the  future,  since  vested  interests  would  de  riguiur  be 
preserved.  It  must  be  added  that  any  move  in  this  direction 
^culated  to  cheapen  Oxford  education  by  a  more  honourable 
expedient  than  the  discomfort  of  the  undergraduate,  would  meet 
with  a  consensus  of  common-room  hostility.  The  popular  notion  of 
undergraduate  economy,  in  the  august  regions  of  the  Tutors'  Associcu 
tion,  IS  to  crib  and  cabin  our  hopeful  youths,  and  to  trec^  them  as 
schoolboys.  Keble,  for  example,  stops  a  gentleman's  wine  at  ilie 
<x)llege  gate,  and  in  other  respects  descends  to  miserable  espionage. 
This  is  wrong  in  principle,  vicious  in  practice.  To  tight-lace  tiie 
undergraduate  like  the  students  in  a  Jesuit  seminary  would  be  to 
emasculate  him.  The  true  and  honest  course  would  be  to  render 
admission  to  a  college  of  tangible  value  to  all  alike,  to  Commoners 
as  well  as  Scholars.  The  man  once  gr$mio  admiisus  should  find  himself 
in  a  position  of  privilege.  His  college  would  give  him  the  home  and 
-the  comforts  suitable  to  a  cultured  being,  together  with  the  instruction 
which  should  be  the  raison  cPStre  of  residence ;  and,  in  return,  require 
in  him — a  quality  that,  under  the  existing  system  of  plunder,  cannot  be 
exacted-Hliligence,  if  not  intellectual  exertion.  It  is  impossible 
within  the  brief  Hmits  of  a  letter  to  elaborate  this  rough,  yet  not 
inexact  outline.  The  subject,  however,  merits  the  earnest  attention 
oi  the  University  Commissioners. 

Ifapnui  eivis  ohiit  in  Dr.  Benjamin  Parsons  Symons,  erst 
harden  of  Wadham.  Big  Ben's  greatness  was  perhaps  physical 
rather  than  mental,  yet  he  was  something  of  a  sdiolar  in  tiiie  days 
when  scholarship  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  years  affo  he  passed  for  a 
theologian,  being  exceedingly  anti-Tractarian  ana  a  Eiaus  Achates 
of  Dr.  Maobride.  Oddly  enough,  among  the  aUmmi  of  his  truly 
Evangelical  College  must  be  reckoned  lather  Ifackonochie,  of  St. 
Albim's,  arch-Bitimlist,  Messrs.  Congreve,  Frederick  Harrison,  and 
Beeely,  Positivists,  and  Mr.  Allies,  one  of  the  proto-verts  to  Eome. 
The  eagle,  in  short,  graierated  doves,  and  indeed  for  many  years  his 
influence  within  his  CoUeffe  walls  was  simply  nil.  It  is  a  fact,  never- 
theless, that  his  normu  placidity  was  affected  slightly  by  Uie 
tergiversation  of  Mr.  Congreve,  who  was  the  idol  of  all  Wadham,  the 
best  and  most  conscientious  of  college  tutors,  and  even  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Warden  ''  a  young  man  of  promise  and  of  parts."  And  yet  Big 
Ben  had  his  consolation.  Two  of  his  Fellows  became  Colonial  Bishops, 
and  he  hunff  the  vera  effigies  of  one  of  them  in  the  College  Hall.  He 
also  enioyed  the  luxury  of  suspending  Dr.  Pusey,  who,  however, 
survivea  both  this  ridicidous  act  of  petiy  persecution  and  his  academical 
Oalcraft.  In  private  life  Dr.  Symons  was  by  no  means  improvident. 
He  married  in  mature  years  the  daughter  of  a  London  banker,  and 
was  able  at  her  demise  to  vacate  ms  headship  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Oritiiths,  who  had  been  from  time  immemorial  senior  tutor  of  the 
College. 

From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  the  stride  is  proverbially  short. 
There  passed  away  almost  synchronically  with  the  academical  mountain 
an  academical  mouse,  viz.:  Dr.  Peter  Maurice,  a  worthy  Puritan,  whose 
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college  existence  was  not  altogether  cakes  and  ale.  This  gentleman 
lor  rather  over  thirty  years  held  the  post  of  chaplain  of  New  College, 
and  imagined  that  virtut$  officii  he  possessed  certain  rights  within  his 
College.  The  story  goes  that  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
in  order  to  claim  the  privilege  of  wattdng  out  of  chapel  before  a 
certain  Fellow  whom  he  dislik^,  and  that  a^er  he  had  paid  his  sixty 
pounds  in  fees  the  College  coolly  ignored  his  pretensions.  Be  tixa^  as 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  his  College  never  offered  him  preferment,  and 
that  he  might  have  died  unbeneficed  had  not  All  Soids'  presented  him  to 
a  pleasant  living  near  Oxford.  He  wrote  numerous  pamphlets  against 
Dr.  Pusey,  whidi  of  course  have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion,  and  also 
some  respectable  hymn-txmes,  by  which  in  a  narrow  circle  his  name  will 
be  recollected.  He  was  certainly  treated  both  ungenerously  and  inequit- 
ably) by  New  College,  for  which  there  was  the  less  excuse  since,  if  ifot 
a  very  talented,  he  was  at  all  events  a  good^  clergyman. 

The  subject  of  proctorial  authority  has  recently  been  mooted  with  a 
view  to  its  limitation.  These  academictd  magistrates  are  endued  hj 
Act  of  Parliament  with  omnipotence,  which  enables  them  to  dispense 
with  Habeas  Corpus  within  fiie  statutable  distance  of  Carfax,  and  to 
search  private  houses  without  risking  an  action  for  trespass.  So  far  as- 
their  relations  with  the  city  are  concerned,  the  Proctors,  with  rare 
exceptions,  have  shewn  themselves  most  considerate  and  anything  but 
disposed  to  magnify  their  office.  '  The  contrary,  however,  of  this 
lemency  can  be  predicated  of  their  treatment  of  graduates  under  the 
status  of  Beg^nt-Masters.  There  is  a  story  of  the  son  of  a  bishop  who 
had  frequenfly  been  sconced  for  the  double  offence  of  wearing  a  white 
coat  and  smoking  in  the  High  Street,  and  who,  on  taking  his  M.A. 
degree,  invested  his  form  in  the  whitest  of  white,  supplied  his  mouUi  with 
the  hugest  of  cigars,  and  thus  habited,  with  his  new  M.A.  gown  on  his^ 
arm,  puffed  smoke  in  the  Proctor's  face.  The  ermined  official  looked 
him  quietly  up  and  down,  and  raising  his  cap,  politely  inquired  if  he 
had  passed  his  regency,  and  on  being  informed  mat  the  offender  could 
not  allege  so  much  in  his  favour,  promptly  inflicted  a  line  of  five  pounds. 
Latterly,  so  it  appears,  the  Proctors  nave  been  exercising  proctorial 
functions  upon  B.A.  barristers  on  circuit,  who  have  been  hustled  with 
rigour  for  the  alleged  crime  of  dining  at  the  *'  Mitre  "  Hotel — an  abuse 
of  authority  which  has  provoked  a  strong  protest.  It  is  quite  open  to* 
question  whether  the  office  of  Proctor  be  not  an  anachronism,  and  as  a 
plain  matter  of  fact  men  are  no  more  moral  for  being  hunted  like  hare» 
or  decoyed  like  ducks.  Possibly  the  appointment  of  an  efficient 
University  police  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  Proctorate,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  not  infringe  upon  the  liberties  of  Oxford  citizens. 

Frivolity  somehow  is  inseparable  from  the  month  which  commences 
with  All  Fools'  Day,  and  attains  its  zenith  at  the  Boat  Eace.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  keen  interest  which  environs  the 
performances  of  the  rival  crews  is  confined  to  the  alumni  of  the 
University.  It  would  be  possible  to  name  at  least  one  prominent 
tutor,  who  is  said  to  hold  the  reversion  of  the  headship  of  his  College, 
and  who  in  his  fifth  decade  has  remained  faithful  to  his  first  love — 
'  *  remation."  There  is,  perhaps,  a  method  in  this  madness.  The  physical 
aristocracy  have  never,  since  the  glorious  era  of  Mr.  Chitfy,  been 
inseparable  from  the  intellectual  oligarchy  of  the  University,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  laureates  of  our  aquatic  Isthmian  games,  as  a  rule^ 
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do  remarkably  well  in  the  world,  and  justify  fully  the  carpus  Mnum  in 
the  battle  of  Hf e.  There  was  a  fallacy  abroad  years  ago  that  to  handle 
an  oar  meant  to  dichotomise  existence.  Averaffes  have  proved  the 
oontnuy,  and  now  the  fortunate  sitter  at  a  uiwart  is  assumed  by 
anticipation  to  have  a  judge's  wig  or  a  mitre  in  his  pocket.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  tutorial  mind  may  profitably  direct  a  budding 
intelligence  towards  muscularity,  which,  whether  Ko^'  <bcn|v  <lpurri|v  or 
not,  can  only  be  pursued  iv  /3ia>  rcXcc^i — a  recommendation  for  moralists. 

Ere  these  lines  are  in  the  Lands  of  the  printer,  the  new  buildings  of 
Keble  CblleKO  will  have  been  duly  opened  with  a  grand  fanfare.  As  a 
4Bociety  Keble  needs  solidarity,  and  it  is  of  course  denominational  and 
something  more.  He,  however,  would  be  a  captious  critic  who  woi^d 
take  exception  to  the  gorgeous  sestheticism  of  its  chapel,  whilst  the 
entire  block  of  buildings,  if  a  trifle  maculose  in  respect  of  complexion, 
is  in  outline  picturesque.  In  no  small  spirit  of  detraction  be  it  added, 
that  to  the  great  world  outside  the  University  it  appears  imaccountable 
that  such  supreme  honours  should  be  rendered  the  gentle  Hymnologist 
of  Hursley,  whilst  the  memory  of  Shelley  is  not  preserved  in  Oxford  by 
so  much  as  a  stone.  Piety  erected  a  Martyrs'  Memorial  to  the  vivi- 
cremated  prelates  of  the  Marian  era — Gilbert  Scott's  earliest  ehsf  tPmwre.  > 
Is  there  never  to  be  a  memorial  to  the  poet  who,  for  conscience  sake, 
was  expelled  from  the  University?  Shelley — ^perhaps  unlike 
Xeble— needs,  it  is  true,  no  such  advertisement ;  yet  modem 
Oxford  owes  it  to  herself  to  wash  her  hands  of  the  bigotry  of  old 
!Bowley,  which  drove  the  tenderest  of  singers  far  afield  from  that  which 
^hoidd  have  been  his  intellectual  home.  (Esthetically  he  was  the  greatest 
of  Oxonians,  and  many  of  his  passionate  errors  were  perhaps  the  out- 
come of  Oxford  insensibility.  There  is  a  debt  owing  to  his  memory, 
which  has  been  increased  by  the  exaggerated  deference  paid  to  a 
devotional  minor  poet,  and  we  want  some  brave  soul  to  aavocate  its 
discharge  in  a  manner  worthy  the  reputation,  if  not  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  at  all  events  of  Oxford. 


Trinitt  College,  Cambb^idoe, 

April  18^. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  rather  fashionable  to  hint  darkly  at  the 
reign  of  a  Jesus  clique  in  University  boating,  and  now  Jesus  men  will 
hear  it  said  on  many  sides  that  it  is  tiiey  who  have  imdone  our  fortunes 
on  the  Thames.  To  a  First  Trinity  man  it  miist,  of  course,  seem 
^;riovous  that  First  Trinity,  which  has  played  so  distinguished  a  part 
m  the  past,  should  have  lost  by  its  qwn  fault  almost  all  influence  on  the 
river ;  and  he  will  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  restoration  of  the 
prestige  of  his  own  boat-dub  is  the  chief  thing  needful  for  securing  • 
future  success.  Such  a  view  is,  however,  scarcely  justified  by  historiciu 
considerations,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  not  long  ago  similar 
remarks  to  those  now  made  about  the  preponderr.nce  of  Jesus  were 
made  about  that  of  First  Trinity. 

And  it  would  be  unfair  as  well  as  ungrateful  to  shut  one's  eyes  to 
the  great  services  which  Jesus  has  been  rendering  during  the  last  few 
years.  It  was  very  lucky  for  Cambridge  that  when  Mr.  (toldie  could  no 
longer  be  her  champion,  she  could  lay  her  hands  on  Mr.  Rhodes.  The 
glory  which  Jesus  College  maintained  and  increased  under  Mr.  Rhodes's 
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auspioes  was  the  result  of  sittgnlar  perseverance,  and  it  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  eyery-day  experience  of  life  that  those  ^o  have  come  to  the 
front  by  their  merit  should  occupy  for  a  while  a  leading  position.  Nor 
does  it  Sean  possible  for  the  management  of  the  ITniTersity  boat  to  be 
carried  on  otherwise  than  by  an  oBgarchy,  which  in  the  months  of  the^ 
dLwatisfiedy  particularly  of  those  who  have  a  personal  reason  for  being 
dissatisfied,  is  always  liable  to  receive  the  name  of  **  clique." 

Our  thorough-going  defeat  may  be  a  good  thing  for  us,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  the  fullest  discussion  of  Si  that  in  any  way 
wants  amending.  But  let  the  ex  post  facto  wise  bear  in  mind  that  there 
were  very  eminent  judges  who  pronounced  on  the  eve  of  the  late  race 
a  most  favourable  opinion  of  the  crew  and  their  general  fbrm. 

Who  at  thi$  moment  could  write  about  Cambridge  rowing  without 
thinking  of  the  revered  old  ''Blue"  who  has  just  gone  to  his  rest? 
The  memory  of  Selwyn  will  long  be  an  inspiration.  It  does  not 
condemn  the  present  generation,  for  things  have  altered  since  ISSl. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  another  link  which  boxmd  us  with  the  past  was 
removed  by  the  death  of  William  Selwyn,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity.  It  will  long  be  remembered  how  warm  an  interest  he  took  to 
the  last  in  the  river,  and  how  he  used  to  be  seen  rowing  down  to  the 
May  races,  wearing  the  straw  hat  and  "blazer"  of  the  club,  of  which 
he  was  so  proud. 

Everybody  seems  w  have  enjoyed  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  12th 
in8t«,  at  Lilliebridge. 

The  April  sunshine  contrasted  pleasantly  with  the  snow  which  /eU 
at  Fenner*8,  when  the  men  who  were  to  win  for  us  the  Odd  Event  made 
good  their  daim  to  represent  their  Alma  Mater  in  the  inter-University 
athletic  contest. 

Mr.  Churton,  of  King's,  President  of  the  **  Sanctae  Trinitatis  Oon- 
fratemitas,"  is  very  angry  at  the  remarks  lately  made  about  that 
Confraternity  by  Ihith,  and  it  certainly  does  seem  grotesque  to 
place  such  an  innocent  association  in  the  category  of  secret  societies. 
There  is  so  much  vague  use  nowadayB  of  the  expressions  "Sacerdo- 
talism" and  "Eitualwm,"  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  apply 
them  to  specific  cases ;  but,  so  far  as  an  outsider  can  judge,  it  seems  to 
be  no  pari;  of  the  scheme  of  the  "  S.  T.  0."  to  propagate  what  is  known 
as  "  anomia."  The  public  need  not  be  in  the  least  alarmed  because 
this  comparative  handM  of  "good  Churchmen"  (as  they  love  to  call 
themselves)  are  bent  upon  united  effort  towards  the  realisation  of  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  true  ideal  of  life. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  theological  opinion  here  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  and  furthermoi%  perhaps  a  subject  upon  which  it  is- 
hardly  desirable  to  enlarge  in  a  letter  of  this  character.  A  few  words, 
however,  may  be  ventured.  There  are  many  survivals  of  that  old 
"Evangelical"  movement  of  which,  in  the  days  of  Simeon,  Cambrid^ 
was  the  centre ;  but  the  newest  churches  seem  to  reflect  largely  by  their 
slyle  of  internal  decoration  and  the  manner  of  their  services,  that  spirit 
which  in  its  extremes  is  known  as  Eitualism.  The  Divinity  Professors 
are  moderate  men,  but  their  teaching  seems  in  the  main  to  be  based 
upon  the  doctrines  often  called  "  Anglican,"  as  to  the  existence  in  the 
Church  of  England  of  a  valid  Apostolical  Succession,  and  the  necessity 
for  such  a  succession  in  a  true  Church,  and  in  the  rightful  administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments.  .,...., ^.^ 
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The  general  tone  of  the  University  is  certainly  not  Bitualiatio,  nT>r 

can  the  clergy  be  said  to  be  any  longer  masters  of  the  situation.    Many 

Fellows  of  OoUeges  do  not  dream,  nowadays,  of  taking  orders,  and  it  is 

,   often  remarked  that  Neolo^  has  been  making  rapid  strides  among 

them.   As  to  goings-over  to  Kome,  they  are,  I  thmk,  almost  unknown. 

No  estimate  of  the  leading  divines  at  Cambridge  would  be  just 
which  should  overlook  their  earnest  wish  to  deal  fairly  by  the  scientific 
thought  of  the  day.  There  is  veiv  little  about  them  of  that  narrowness 
whicn  would  condenm  only  imperfectly  heard  the  views  of  a  Tyndall  or 
a  Clifford. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  eminent  men  of  smence  may  have 
gained  an  unfavourable  impression  from  their  experience  of  a  certain 
sermon  preached  at  the  University  Church  last  autumn.  It  happened, 
Bing^ulany  enough,  that  on  the  day  after  Mr.  Darwin  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.,  and  at  a  moment  when  we  were  doing  our  best  to 
entertain  some  very  distinguished  physicists  who  had  come  up  for  a 
Kirand  banquet  given  by  the  Philosophical  Society,  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Mary's  was  occupied  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Much  in  the  spirit  of 
the  '^  Syllabus,''  a  general  denunciation  was  levelled  by  the  right  rev. 
preacher  at  the  devoted  head  of  modern  civilisation.  It  had  been 
for^;old  in  Prophecy  that  iron  should,  in  the  latter  day,  be  mingled 
with  clay ;  and  did  we  not  see  around  us  the  mingling  in  the  politics  of 
the  European  nations,  of  iron,  the  element  of  force,  with  clay,  the 
democratic  element  ?  The  old  theory  of  the  divini^  of  the  supreme 
political  authority  was  vanishing.  The  Burials  !Bill  tended  in  the 
oirection  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  and  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  would  open  the  door  to  Secularism,  Rationalism, 
and  Eomanism. 

If  anyone  went  off  with  the  idea  that  this  was  an  average  specimen 
of  a  University  sermon,  it  was  a  great  error. 

Mr.  Huxley  had  made  a  somewhat  ungenerous  sneer  at  our  Univer- 
sity at  the  banquet  the  night  before.  He  reproached  us  for  not  having 
much  earlier  than  we  did  publicly  recognised  the  services  to  science 
rendered  by  Darwin.  The  fact  is  that  Dr.  Darwin  has  long  been  abun- 
dantly honoured  here.  His  books  have  been  read  and  pondered  over, 
and  talked  about.  His  method  of  thought  has  profoundly  influenced 
Oambridg^  men,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  is  his  influence  more  decidedly 
to  be  traced  than  in  the  University  pulpit. 

The  Nonconformists  have  now  a  flourishing  public  school  here, 
located  at  the  pleasant  spot  formerly  called  **  ^e  Leys,"  the  head- 
master being  the  well  known  scholar,  Dr.  Moulton. 

It  is  a  pity  that  GKrton  College  and  Cavendish  College  did  not 
obtain  sites  as  favourable  as  the  Leys  School.  Both  of  these  are  quite 
outside  the  town,  the  former  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  Cavendish 
is  one  of  the  first  objects  likely  to  strike  the  attention  of  a  traveller 
approaching  Cambridge  by  lie  Ghreat  Northern  or  Great  Eastern 
luolway :  a  large  red-brick  pile  on  the  road  to  the  Gogmagog  Hills. 

The  intention  of  its  founders  was  to  supply  a  place  of  abode  for  a 
body  of  younger  students  than  the  ordinary  under^duates  :  persons 
who  might  not  wish  to  give  up  some  of  the  precious  years  of  legal 
majority  exclusively  to  study.  If  youths  of  sixteen  were  to  be  invited 
to  the  University,  it  seemed  proper  to  provide  for  them  a  sort  of  half- 
way-house between  school  and  college.      Things  seem  to  be  going  on 
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hopefully  so  far.  Mr.  John  Cox,  one  of  the  most  universally  liked  of 
our  junior  Pellowp,  is  now  the  Principal. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the  College  for  women  at 
Newnham  Hall  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  presided  oyer,  from  its 
earliest  days,  by  a  lady  possessing,  in  addition  to  many  eminent 
personal  qualities,  an  illustrious  name.  Miss  dough  is  a  sister  of  the 
late  Arthur  Hugh  dough. 

The  Graces  reconunended  by  the  Council  to  the  Senate,  of  which  I 
ffave  some  account  in  my  last  letter,  were  non-placeted  with  a  vengeance. 
A  large  number  of  non-residents  took  fright  at  the  idea  of  the  some- 
what wholesale  disfranchisement  proposed,  and  rushed  up  to  vote.  The 
result  is  hardly  surprising.  It  seems  from  so  many  points  of  view 
desirable  to  keep  up  the  most  intimate  relations  between  the  University 
and  her  non-resident  children. 

The  Master  of  Sidney  is  ''  ashamed  of  his  country."  He  tells  the 
editor  of  the  leading  local  paper  that  he  has  over  and  over  ag^ain  pro- 
claimed '^thafc  England  was  being  betrayed.*'  The  war  against 
Turkey  has  been,  in  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Phelps,  a  '*  brutal,  diabolicid  war 
of  invasion  and  aggression "  by  a  '^  vast  horde  of  murderers  and 
robbers."  He  describes  the  St.  James's  Hall  Conference  as  ^'fanatical  and 
frenzied  proceedings."  Now  that  Lord  Derby  has  ceased  to  belong 
to  the  Ministry,  "the  secret  mystery  of  England's  paralysis  is 
revealed ; "  not,  however,  "  until  we  had  proved  ourselves  consum- 
mate adepts  in  cowardly  treachery." 

Such  are  the  outpourings  of  one  academic  heart  on  the  questions  of 
the  day.  The  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  whom  we  are  to  have  very 
soon,  will,  perhaps,  encourage  a  taste  for  more  homely  adjectives.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  Dr.  Phelps  is  too  old  to  eo  to  school  again,  even 
though  the  choice  of  the  electors  should  fall  on  so  great  a  master  as 
Mr.  Skeat.  Mr.  Skeat  and  Mr.  Lumby  are  understood  to  be  the  only 
forthcoming  candidates  for  the  chair. 


Tbinity  Collsos,  Dubun. 

Some  rather  interesting  discoveries  have  lately  been  made  in  our 
Library.  Among  them  is  a  little  old  manuscript  book,  which  was  at 
first  hastily  assumed  to  be  in  the  writing  of  the  celebrated  ITssher. 
The  dates,  however,  are  against  this.  The  writer  must  have  been 
Heniy  XJssher,  the  first  Fellow  nominated  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
charter.  He  was  undo  to  the  great  Archbishop,  and  was  himsdf 
Archbishop  of  Aimagh.  I  was  permitted  to  make  an  extract  from 
the  MS.,  of  which  I  send  you  a  faithful  copy : — 

The  bounds  of  Trin  :  Coll :  Dublin 
Thomas  Smith  major 

vicesimo  die  JuUj  anno  regni  reginae  nostrae  Ehzabethae  tricesimo  quarto, 
annoq :  Domini  1592.  Sicut  se  extendunt  in  longitudinem  a  campo  vocat  j 
sngl :  Hogpin  ^preene  ex  parte  occidentali  uaq :  ad  terram  nnper  monasterij 
btti^  Manae  vuginia  juxta  Dublin  nunc  in  tenura  Johanis  Doiigan  generoai 
ex  parte  orientali  et  sicut  jacet  in  latitudine  a  venella  quae  ducit  ad  fontem 
8ti  Patricij  ex  parte  auatrali  uaq  :  ad  terra  praedictam  nuper  monasterij 
beatae  Mariae  Virginia,  et  flumen  Anli£^  ex  boreali  parte-* o" 
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Hexasticon  prae  foribus  collegij 
Trigtis  Jema  diii  latitans  caput,  extiilit  lunbris 

PoUa  e  barbaries,  vis  fera,  bitt&,  Doliia, 
Cum  dedit  iste  Leo  pacem,  Lyra  dulcis  opem  [que  ?] 

Arx  ignita  locu,  fit  liber  atq  :  Domus 
Alma  DomuB  miaeriB  Hospes  nutrixq  :*  pupilHs 

Queis  Honor  aut  virtus  aut  pia  musa  plao  [et] 

The  classical  reader  will  notice  the  correction  the  writer  makes  in  his 
own  quantit}'.  He  had  got  pupillia  wrong  at  first.  Priscian  is  decidedly 
a  little  scratched  in  latitam,  but  people  in  tiiose  days  took  liberties  with 
grammar  which  we  would  not  afiow  ourselves  now,  when  we  no  longer 
employ  Latin  as  a  practical  language.  The  allusion  in  the  verses  is  to 
the  (College  arms — a  burning  castle  surmounted  by  a  lion,  a  harp  and  a 
book  The  burning  castle  is  the  cognisance  of  Dublin  city,  which  gave 
the  site  {arx  ignita  locum),  the  Hon  (England)  gave  peace,  the  lyre 
(Ireland)  endowment,  and  so  there  springs  up  a  book  and  a  house. 

The  description  of  the  boundaries  is  cunous.  On  three  sides  l^ey 
are  almost  unchanged.  Hoggin  Greene  survives  as  College  (Jreen ;  it  is 
the  site  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  (old  Parliament  House),  of  King 
William's  statue,  and  now  of  a  fine  statue  of  Orattan.  ''Flumen 
Anliffy"  is  there  still,  and  grows  dirtier  day  by  day.  The  actual 
CoUege  does  not  adjoin  the  river,  but  the  intermediate  lands  are  part  of 
its  endowment,  and  the  houses  pay  Around  rent  to  the  Bursar,  the 
Theatre  Eoyal  being  one  of  them.  Then  vmella  quae  duett  ad  fonUm 
8,  Patrieii  survives  in  Nassau  Street,  which,  however,  is  now  a  leading 
thoroughfare,  and  by  no  means  a  venella.  ^Some  of  your  readers  may  not 
recognise  this  mediaeval  word  for  a  lane ;  it  is  a  diminutive  from  vena.) 
Saint  Patrick's  Well  is  in  the  Fellows'  Garden,  not  far  from  the  junction 
of  N^assau  Street  and  Gbafton  Street.  But  the  estate  of  John  Donffan, 
gentleman,  is  not  now  to  be  identified,  so  far  as  I  know.  If  the  CoUego 
has  not  pushed  out  its  eastern  boundary,  Westland  Eow,  the  site  of  the 
Kingstown  Railway  Station,  must  be  the  Don^;an  property.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  College  Park  now  occupies  that  site. 

There  is  to  be  no  election  to  Fellowship  this  year.  This  is  reallv 
a  misfortune,  because  there  are  two  men  of  great  merit  waitihg  with 
justifiable  impatience  for  the  next  vacancy.  Dr,  Thomas  Maguire,  the 
Professor  of  Latin  at  Queen's  CoUege,  Galway,  is  many  years  older 
than  Fellowship  candidates  usually  are.  He  graduated  in  1854,  taking 
second  Gold  Medal  in  classics.  Bein^  a  Eoman  Catholic,  he  was  then 
incapable  of  holding  any  College  emolument.  It  was  not  until  (I  think) 
1869  that  his  great  services  to  classical  learning  received  any  recogni- 
tion. He  was  flien  appointed  to  the  chair  he  now  holds.  During  the 
fifteen  years  between  taking  his  degree  and  getting  the  Professorship, 
he  had  been  working  hard  in  the  cause  of  the  classicfd  revival  in  Dublin. 
His  essay  on  the  Platonic  idea  is  read  and  valued  by  all  students  of 
Plato.  He  was  beaten  at  tiie  last  Fellowship  examination  by  a 
mathematician.  The  College  authorities  cannot  get  over  the  old  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  the  exact  sciences ;  so  that  dassical  scholars  are 
very  heavily  handicapped  for  the  Fellowship  stakes.  Even  in  recent 
times  it  has  been  found  possible  to  get  in  on  mathematics  as  a  sole 
subject ;   but  no  Fellow  has  ever  been  elected  on  classics  alone.    The 
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other  candidate  referred  to  above,  Mr.  Purser,  is  a  mathematiciaii. 
'  He  also  was  until  lately  ineligible,  as  being  a  Dissenter  from  the  (then) 
Established  Church.  I  confess  I  hope  victory  will  incline  next  time  to 
the  classical  side.  Meaning  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Purser,  Dr.  Maguire 
is  worth  dozens  of  him  or  almost  any  other  mathematician.  But 
nothing  can  be  done  imtil  the  Commission  makes  some  arrangement  for 
superannuations. 

Tbe  pranks  of  imdergraduates  seldom  do  much  harm  to  anybody — 
even  to  themselves.  But  when  a  young  gentleman  takes  to  bom- 
bardingthe  Dining  Hall  windows  with  a  pea  rifle,  it  is  time  for  the 
Junior  Dean  to  speak  to  him.  The  ^^eib  in  question  (if  he  is  not 
actually  a  junior  freshman,  he  is  eibbicm  enough  to  be  one)  not  only 
broke  ike  window,  but  pierced  Flood's  portrait  on  the  opposite  wall. 
Luckily,  the  wound  was  only  in  the  skirts  of  the  orators  coat.  He 
was  pretty  well  used  to  bullets  in  his  lifetime,  but  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
mi^e  a  target  of  his  picture.  Seriously,  it  may  be  necessary  to  nuike 
an  ex^m|de  of  the  ddinquent,  for  tne  loss  caused  by  such  another 
practical  joke  might  be  irreparable. 

Ijawn  tenI^8  has  resumed  its  sway  in  the  quadrangles,  and  cricket 
in  the  Park.  In  the  Paxk,  too,  may  be  seen  youths  training  for  the 
June  athletic  sports.  We  G^all  soon  nave  the  annual  cricket  matches, 
and  the  middle  of  June  brings  on  the  Great  Qames.  The  bicycle  is 
getting  into  disuse  for  the  present.  Some  clever  person,  by  the  way, 
has  hitidied  the  bicycle  into  a  penttuneter : — 

Semi-virumque  rotam,  semi-rotamque  vinun. 
The  idea  is  ingenious,  if  not  strictly  accurate  in  etjrmology. 

The  Medical  School  has  been  protesting  against  the  recent  ccmditions 
of  the  Army  Medical  Department.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  their 
objections  are  chiefly  to  the  discharge  after  ten  years,  and  to  the  abolition 
of  the  regimental  system.  That  the  objections  are  practical  is  proved 
by  the  paucity  of  candidates.  Meantime,  some  amiable  enthusiast  of  the 
Benffal  Medical  Staff  has  been  puffins  the  Indian  Medical  Service  in  the 
Dublin  papers.  It  is  better,  oertainfy,  than  the  army,  and  better  than 
tile  Poor  Liaw  appointments  at  home ;  but  India  is  no  paradise,  and  a 
man  with  any  hopes  of  getting  work  at  home  had  better  keep  out  of  it 
Moreover,  the  Indian  Government  is  not  to  be  trusted  as  an  employer, 
as  many  a  competition  wallah  can  tell  to  his  sorrow.  Still,  Indian  service 
is  bett^  than  nothing,  and  an  Indian  doctor  need  not  starve.  But  if 
there  is  war  it  is  Mkefy  ^lough  that  the  conditions  oi  aimy  service  wiU 
be  made  m<Mre  palatable,  and  thus  we  may  see  an  opening  provided  for 
men  who  at  present  know  not  what  to  do  with  themselves. 


Edikbuegh  UHivmsiTY, 

April  ISth. 

A  quiet  session  has  come  to  an  end.  College  is  entirely  deserted, 
unless  we  take  account  of  the  imhappv  cancudates  for  gmduatioo. 
Their  sad  shades  have  been  hovering  about  the  gates,  awaiting  the 
examiners'  lists : — 

Stabant  orantes  primi  transmittere  ouraum,  ^  j 

Tendebantque  manus  ripce  ulterioris  amore.y^OOglC 
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Their  fate  waa  announced  to-day. 

The  session  being  over^  I  may  not  have  cause  to  write  a  University 
letter  for  some  time,  and  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  a  few  gleanings  from 
the  Beport  of  the  XJniyersitjr  Oommission.  It  is  curious  that,  except' 
in  reference  to  graduation,  the  Beport  makes  no  mention  of  Theological 
Faculties.  Theological  reform  is  what  many  think  there  is  most  need 
of  in  Sootch  coUeffes;  and  one  of  those  who  think  so,  Dr.  John  Huir,  of 
this  aty,  himself  a  Commissioner,  has  appended  to  the  Beport 
a  short  paper  on  theological  matters.  In  a  former  letter  I  mentioned 
that  many  would  have  our  Theological  Chairs  placed  on  a  level  wi(^ 
secular,  while  others  would  restrict  them  to  the  various  Presbyterian 
Churches.  Either  plan  would  improve  the  present  state  of  matters. 
Because  no  open  cussatisfacdon  with  our  Theological  Faculties  is 
-expressed,  too  many  think  that  they  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
But  in  these  days  of  free  inquiry,  it  is  a  bad  aim  that  we  hear  of 
our  reverend  professors  neither  on  one  side  nor  anomer.  I  make  bold 
to  say  that  we  have  only  one  man  of  ability  in  om  Edinburgh 
Theological  Hall ;  and  in  England  or  (Germany  he  would  not  pass  for 
a  genius. 

We  have  at  length  forced  ourselves  to  admit  that  theology  is  a 
sci^iuie ;  but  we  do  not  yet  admit  that  it  should  be  taught  as  a  science. 
One  m^ht  say  that  in  certain  denominational  colleges  it  is  taught  as 
an  art.  A  United  Presbyterian  professor  has  attained  his  chief  end,  if 
his  students  are  turned  out  United  Presbyterians  to  the  core.  Free 
Ohurch  students  are  Free  Churchmen  first,  and  theologians  afterwards. 

Would  the  ends  of  philosophy  be  furthered,  if  a  umitarian  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  gave  certificates  only  to  such  of  his  students  as 
passed  from  him  utilitarians  ?  Does  any  Professor  of  Medicine  judge 
^  students  by  the  '*  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Physic  ?  "  We  have  two 
wants.  We  want,  first,  scientific  teaching  of  theology,  apart  from 
Chprch  altogether.  We  want,  secondly,  a  teaching  for  thidse  who  con- 
template entering  the  Church  as  clergymen,  but  a  teaching  free  from 
denominationalism.  For  this  last,  tests  would  be  required;  for  the 
first,  no  test  is  absolutely  necessary. 

l^e  most  feasible  modification  on  our  preseut  system  suj^^gested  is 
that  of  Professor  Edward  Caird.  He  proposes  that  Theologic^  Chairs 
be  thrown  open  to  all  who  would  accept  the  tests  at  present  required. 
It  would  be  a  calamity  if  the  teaching  of  theolofi;y  were  removed  from 
the  University,  and  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  denominations.  This 
would  render  the  University  anti-theological,  and  would  disturb  its 
balance.  But  the  effect  of  Professor  Caird's  plan  would  probably  Ife 
the  ultimate  absorption  of  all  denominational  Ha&s  in  one  grea^t 
University  Hall. 

What  time  would  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
coalition,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Other  HaUs  exist ;  their  professors 
Are  well  paid,  and  are  confided  in  for  their  soundness.  Were  ihe 
iiTniversity  Thecdogical  Faculty  freed  fron^  connection  with  the 
Established  Chujrch,  it  is  possible  that  Church  nught  for  a  time  set  up  a 
HfUl  of  its  own.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  waj  of  Prof esapr 
Caird's  propoaa,! ;  but  these  difficulties  are  not  difficuli^es  of  theonr. 
Professor  llilligai^  qt  Aberdeen,  modifies  this  scheme,  and  would  be 
^lad  to  throw  open  the  Chairs  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Criticism  without 
tests,  while  the  Professors  of  Church  History  and  Bpgmatic  JHieqlpjgy 
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would  be  subjected  to  tests.  It  is  very  evident  that  a  Boman  Oatholic 
might  teach  Hebrew  perfectly,  while — could  it  happen  that  he  was 
apj>ointed  in  Scotland — he  mi^ht  be  a  dangerous  Professor  of  Churc\i 
History.  But  if  the  UniversiW  Court  went  the  length  of  appointing  s 
Eoman  Oatholic  Professor  of  Church  History,  there  would  surely  be 
strong  reason  and  need  for  his  selection. 
I  The  most  radical  changes  are  those  suggested  by  Dr.  Donaldson^ 
Bector  of  Edinburgh  High  School.  He  says,  what  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  restriction  on  Chairs  causes  the  loss  of  much  theological  talent. 
When  he  was  appointed  with  Dr.  Eoberts  to  edit  a  translation  of  the 
Church  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  it  was  feared  that  such  an 
undertaking  coidd  not  be  carried  through  in  Scotland.  But  scholarship 
emerged  from  the  most  unsuspected  quarters ;  and  ere  long  he  found 
selection  of  translators  the  only  difficulty.  Now  most  of  these  translators, 
or  would-b®  translators,  were  entirely  debarred  from  competing^  for  a 
University  Chair. 

Dr.  Donaldson's  ideal  Faculty  of  Theology  is  large,  but  rery  much 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  various  Halls  at  present  existing.  First,  he 
would  have  a  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Langua^ ;  and  next,  he  would 
have  one  or  two  dealing  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  one  dealing 
with  the  introduction  to  the  Hebrew  writings.  Then  there  would  hi 
required  a  Professor  of  Archaeology,  dealing  with  MSS.,  especially  the 
MSS.  of  the  New  Testament.  Mter  this  would  come  a  Professor  of 
Hellenistic  Ghreek,  and  Greek  as  developed  in  the  New  Testament  and 
the  ecclesiastical  writers.  Two  or  three  professors  woidd  be  required 
for  investigation  into  the  books  of  the  New  Testamesit,  and  three  or 
four  for  the  history  of  Church  and  dogma, — say,  for  aiipient,  mediaeval, 
and  modem  history.  Thus  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Chairs  would  be 
necessary.  How  far  attendance  on  the  lectures  connected  with  them 
would  be  required  from  students.  Dr.  Donaldson  does  not^  say.  To  his 
plan  Lord  Moncrieff  objected  that  two  men  of  antagonistilp  views  might 
lecture  side  by  side.  Dr.  Donaldson  replied  that  this  would  be 
productive  only  of  good.  \ 

Dr.  Donaldson's  ideal  is  in  the  far  future.  Opinion  is  Inot  ripe  for 
action  at  all.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  see  whitheffUie  stream 
of  feeling  flows ;  and  the  stream  cannot  be  turned  back.  Would  that 
the  religious  conservatism  which  is  so  much  the  residt  olf  ignorance 
were  discarded,  and  that  those  who  are  moving  in  this  matter  wert* 
recognised  as  simply  lovers  of  truth  !  It  is  amazing  to  turm  page  after 
page  of  the  Commissioners'  Report,  and  observe  the  pertinafcity  of  Dr. 
Muir  in  eliciting  the  opinion  of  all  witnesses  on  the  questioui  of  theo- 
logical freedom.  If  his  questions  and  the  answers  they  recieired  were 
ooUected,  they  would  form  an  instructive  and  very  unmsTOursWe 
criticism  on  our  present  system  of  teaching  divinity.  1 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  ask^  Principal  CampbleUr  of  St. 
Andrew's,  if  any  students  would  attend  lectures  by  undenominational 
professors.     Prmcipal  Campbell  replied,  **  The  Church  would  Ip^  -— Ji 
them,  but  the  students  would  very  willingly  attend."     So  sale, 
Donaldson: — **The    right    man   will   always  create  any  nTmil>ei^ 
students."     We  must  wait  for  the  time  when  endowment  o£     f^.] 
thought  is  not  looked  upon  as  endowment  of  the  enemies   o£     W 
Ohurch.  .  ^  T 
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Th<m$hiB  and  ExperieneeB  of  a 
Charity  OrganiBationint.  By  J. 
Homsbj  Wright.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Carr. 
London  :  W.  Hunt  and  Co.  1878. 

Mr.  Homsby  Wright  asks  us  to 
allow  for  his  having  "committed  no 
end  of  faux  pas  in  these  hastily 
written  pages  :  perpetrated  a 
thousand  offences  against  good 
taste,  soiling  them  with  sorry 
rhetoric,  rabid  denunciation^  crack- 
brained  exaggeration. '^  He  would 
have  us  take  a  sheet  of  adhesive 
paper  and  paste  it  over  every  line 
of  the  kind,  but  begs  us  to  spare 
only  his  facts.  We  fully  allow 
that  his  style  of  writing  would 
offend  the  literary  purist,  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  we  regret  to  find 
roTighnesses  and  homdy  idiosyn- 
crasies in  his  book,  for  they  help 
to  prove  that  his  object  has  not 
been  mere  bookmakmg.  In  so 
radical  a  matter  as  the  manage- 
ment of  charitable  relief  it  is  more 
hopeful  to  meet  with  earnestness, 
candour,  and  facts,  however  rudely 
&et,  than  with  refined  and  senti- 
mental language,  pregnant  with  no 
practical  suggestiveness. 

Mr.  Wright  is  a  worker.  The 
.cases  upon  which  many  of  us 
jnoralise  from  a  respectf id  distance 
he  knows  by  dose  acquaintance. 
He  is  not  to  be  brow-beaten  by 
*'  benevolent  fanatics,  philan- 
thropic lunatics,  and  charitable 
imbeciles"  quoting  against  liim 
cases  of  starvation,  or  of  harshness 
to  deserving  persons.  He  would 
point  to  the  dole-produced  help- 
lessness that  leads  to  starvation, 


and  question  whether  the  **  deserv- 
ing person"  would  always  face- 
investigation. 

We  confess  for  ourselves  that 
we  have  often  regarded  charity 
organisation  as  hard  and  cold  and 
uncharitable ;  and  so  we  feel  sure 
it  might  be  made  if  entrust^  ta 
the  hands  of  well  paid  officials,  who 
woxdd  constitute  a  species  of 
bumbledom  unto  which  all  himian 
distress  would  become  as  a  natural 
enemy  and  daily  torment.  But 
charify  organisation  as  Mr.  Wright 
and  his  fellows  imderstand  it,  is 
the  charitable  organisation  of  < 
charitj-;  and  we  are  bound  to 
confess  that  the  facts  produced  in 
this  volume,  which  are  evidently 
put  forth  in  sincere  good  faith  and 
good  will,  make  us  feel  how  im- 
organised  charity  in  the  majority 
of  instances  mars  more  than  she 
makes  in  the  way  of  good.  One 
very  fair  argument  against  the 
ordinary  thoughtless  charity  is* 
that  it  is  but  a  temporary  pal- 
liative, tending  to  leave  the  victim 
of  the  sweet  taste  of  pauperising 
beneficence  worse  off  than  before. 
Casual  and  ignorant  charity  puts  its 
hand  into  its  pocket  and  gives  under 
stress  of  momentary  feelmg.  The  re- 
cipient may  be  a  clever  professional, 
mendicant ;  or  he  may  be  an  honest 
person  in  trouble.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  the 
money  given  is  only  enough  to 
excite  the  receiver,  not  to  better 
him.  The  giver  has  relieved  his 
conscience;  he  has  not  time,  of 
course,  to  see  the  case  through.. 
We  may,  for  these  modem  times^ 
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modify  the  parable  of  the  Oood 
Samaritan.  The  traveller  in  dis- 
tress crouches  by  the  wayside, 
and  moans  aloud  inarticulately. 
The  orthodox  priest  does  not  pass 
'  by  on  the  other  side.  No,  with  a 
pious  ejaculation,  he  drops  a  coin 
mto  the  poor    wretch's  lap  and 

S asses  on,  relieved  by  what  ne  has 
one.  The  official  Levite  smiles 
benignantly  as  he  comes  near ;  he 
does  not  pass  by  in  coldness  of 
heart,  but  lets  fall  a  ticket  for  aoup 
and  an  order  for  coals.  The  man 
only  groans : — ^how  ungrateful 
these  people  are.  There  comes 
by  anon  the  travelling  agent  of 
despised  Samaria.  He  first  quietly 
examines  whether  the  apparent 
wounds  that  so  touched  the  heart  of 
the  good  priest  and  busy  official 
are  made  of  red  paint  or  real ;  if 
the  former,  he  puts  the  man  on  his 
own  beast  and  brings  him  to  the 
police  office  to  be  taken  care  of. 
if  the  wounds  are  real,  he  equally 
spares  no  pains  to  have  right  done; 
he  sees  the  case  through.  He 
puts  the  priest's  denarius  towards 
the  fund  which  will  be  necessary 
for  the  poor  man's  treatment ;  he 
retains  the  soup  and  coal  tickets 
until  good  use  can  be  made  of 
them. 

The  Charity  Organisation  de- 
partment might  be  the  banker 
of  charitable  people.  If  there  is 
time  and  strength  to  spare  in 
work  for  the  helpless,  it  can  be 
directed  aright  by  experienced 
persons,  and  the  waste  of  mis- 
direction spared.  If  there  is 
money  to  spare,  provision  is 
xnade  that  it  sheJl  not  be  dis- 
sipated upon  the  crafty  vaga- 
bond who  is  always  first  in  the 
field  mid  loude^  in  appeal,  but 
shall  be  bestowed  upon  the  true 
«ase  of  need,  and  that  not  inade- 
quately, but  so  long  as  the  need 
is  urgent,  and  \mtil  the  individual 
aided  can  be  reasonably  expected 
io  set  about  h^lping  himself. 


Mr.  Wrighf  s  book  is  a  homily 
with  practical  illustrations  upcm 
the  evils  of  squandered  alms- 
giving; money  given,  that  is, 
without  any  mought  whether  it 
will  be  a  real  benefit  or  beccMne 
only  the  transmitted  seed  of  pau- 
perism. There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  forthcoming  enough  cha^ 
ritable  money  to  relieve  all  distress 
that  needs  it  in  our  own  country, 
provided  it  could  be  pvopedij  ad- 
minifliered.  Prorided,  too,  Uiat 
benevolent  persons  would  take 
advice  of  those  with  hearts  no  lees 
large  than  their  own,  but  with 
he^  scMnewhat  more  stroi^g  aiid 
experienced,  and  would  cease 
from  producing  that  most  insi- 
dious pest,  whose  sips  extend  .to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation — 
the  pet  pauper. 

To  Mj.  Wright  we  would  refer 
anyone  seekinK  to  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  realty  beneficent  alms- 
giving. On  the  impostor  at  home, 
tiie  impostor  abroad,  softiy  worded 
testimonials,  propagated  pauper- 
ism, thrift,  overlapping  of  tiie 
alms  of  one  person  by  aaiothar 
(in  the  house  of  one  ''destitute" 
person,  receiving  assistance  from 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians  and 
private  charilgr  alike,  were  foaad 
sixty-six  excdlent  pairs  of  boots, 
scores  of  diiSerent  articles  of 
clothing,  and  over  forty  pounds 
in  gold),  charitable  severify,  ade- 
quacy of  rdiel,  genteel  poverty, 
starvation,  voting  charities,  inv^e- 
tijp^tion, — on  ih^  various  si^ 
of  the  ^reat  question  of  cfairity 
Mr.  Wnght  ma^  be  referred  to 
for  information.  He  is  ol 
thoroughly  kindly  nature,  ai^ 
when  a  man  after  so  many 
years  as  hia  of  diligent  unpaid 
labour  on  behalf  d  his  l^etarea 
in  distress,  feels  that  nothing  iso 
satisfies  the  religious  instinct  of 
his  nature  as  diarity  oiganisatiim, 
we  may  be  sure  tibat  thc^  is  scHae- 
thing  in  it.„  ^  We  f ^^satij^ed  that 
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his  book  will  not  lead  its  reader  to 
i>utton  up  his  pookets  and  shut  the 
door  of  his  heart,  an  effect  that 
the  being  subjected  to  imposture 
a  few  times  in  succession  is  wont 
to  produce  upon  the  ordinary  almar- 

fiver;  but  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
est  remedies  possible  for  the  dis- 
tress that  touches  us  so  often,  will 
inspire  hope  of  its  alleviation,  a 
fewng  which  leads  to  a  larger 
beneficence  than  ever  is  evoked  in 
response  to  the  imx>ostor's  well 
modulated  whine. 


A  SMeh  of  th$  Talmud,  Sfphsr 
Yniraky  a  Book  on  Creation,  with 
English  Translation,  etc.  By  Eev. 
Dr.  I^dor  Kalisch.  New  fork: 
!•.  H.  Frank  and  Co.   1877. 

When  a  book  commences  at 
both  ends,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
for  a  reviewer  to  know  where  to 
begin.  Dr.  Kalisch's  brief  account 
of  the  Tahnud  has  its  title  page  on 
what,  accordiQg  to  Western  notions, 
is  the  first  page  of  the  book;  but 
his  work  on  ancient  Jewish  meta- 
physics, whioh  is  included  in  Ihe 
same  volume,  commences  on  the 
last  paffe,  and  runs  according  to 
the  Oriental  fashion.  The  two 
treatises  thus  meet  in  the  middle 
ol  Ae  book. 

That  Hebrew  scholars  are  not 
behind  English  ones  in  historic 
breadth  and  absence  of  bigotry 
may  be  judged  from  the  following 
passage,  which  refers  to  Anti- 
gonusy  one  of  whose  sayings  was 
misunderstood,  and  credited  with 
the  origination  of  Sadduceeism  : — 
'*  It  is  not  only  historically  certain, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  invasion 
of  Asia  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  Gbrecian  language,  literature, 
and  culture  were  transplanted  to 
Palestine,  but  the  very  name 
'  Antiffonus '  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  ue  Ohatdaic  and  Hebrew 
laoffuages  had  to  yield  their  places 
to  the  Qreciaii.''  In  the  number 
for  October,  1877,  of  the  old  series 


of  this  magazine,  this  question  of 
language  was  discussed  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  Did  Jesus  know  Greek  ?" 
The  subject  has  since  received  a 
full  treatment  in  the  "  Expositor" 
from  Professor  Eoberts  and  Dr. 
Sanday. 

The  newest  portion  of  Dr. 
Kalisch's  work  is  the  translation 
now  first  made  in  English  of  the 
cosmogonical  book  "Yezirah." 
In  the  tenth  century  this  work  was 
represented  as  very  ancient ;  it  is 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  Abraham, 
in  the  way  books  were  wont  to 
be  set  down  to  ancient  patriarchs 
or  prophets  among  the  Jews.  Dr. 
Elaiiscn  considers  its  probable  date 
to  be  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.  It  is  a  book  of 
Cabala,  or  mystical  doctrine,  and 
while  in  connecti(m  and  accord 
with  the  Biblical  books,  evidences 
the  fusion  of  Oriental  and  Greek 
speculative  thought.  ' 

As  we  read  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Gnosticism,  but 
of  a  temperate  order: — "The  spirit 
of  the  livinfi^    God,    praised  and 

glorified  be  the  name  of  Him  who 
ves  to  all  eternity.  The  articulate 
word  of  creative  power,  the  spirit 
and  the  word  are  what  we  call  the 
holy  spirit.  Air  emanated  from 
the  spirit  by  which  He  farmed  and 
established  twenty-two  consonants, 
stamina.  Three  of  them,  however, 
are  fundamental  letters  or  mothers, 
seven  double  and  twelve  simple 
consonants ;  hence  the  spirit  is  the 
first  one.  .  .  He  selected  three 
consonants  from  the  simple  ones 
which  are  in  the  hidden  secret  of 
three  mothers  or  first  elements:  air, 
water,  and  ether  or  fire.  He 
sealed  them  with  spirit  and 
fastened  them  to  His  great  name 
and  sealed  with  it  six  dimen- 
sions.'' This  may  be  caUed  an 
ideal  theory;  it  allows  of  no 
eternally  existing  matter,  but 
treats  adl  things  as  gradual  ema- 
nations of   the   Supreme.     ''The 
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design  of  the  author,"  sa^s  Dr. 
Kalisch,  ''is  evidently  to  deduce 
the  proof  of  the  decade  from  the 
phenomena  in  the  nature  of  man, 
who  is  generally  considered  the 
crown  or  the  final  cause  of  the 
terrestrial  creation,  and  upon  whom 
God  vouchsafed  two  most  precious 
'  gifts,  namely :  the  articulated 
word,  and  the  religious  element 
(spiritual  purity).  The  tongue  is, 
as  it  were,  the  descriptive  pen  of 
all  the  spiritual  issues."  We  may 
toy  in  ofiier  words  that  the  worlds 
represent  luses  as  seen  in  the 
Divine  mind,  and  that  matter, 
becoming,  emanation  by  emana- 
tion, i6ore  palpable  and  gross,  is 
one  consequence  of  these  uses,  not 
their  source.  The  ancient  author 
says: — *' Comprehend  this  great 
wisdom,  imderstand  this  know- 
ledge, inquire  into  it  and  ponder  on 
it,  render  it  evident  and  lead  fhe 
Creator  bach  to  Sts  throne  again,^^ 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  to  supply 
the  letters  as  a  sort  of  memorial 
symbols  to  which  to  attach  different 
regions  of  creation.  This  pro- 
duces a  somewhat  mechaniccd 
resxdt,  but  might  have  acted  as 
an  assistance  in  learning  science. 
There  are  flashes  here  and  there 
in  the  book  of  ethical  light,  as  in 
the  following  words: — **Gk)d  has 
also  set  the  one  over  against  the 
other,  the  good  against  the  evil, 
and  the  evil  against  the  good  ;  the 
good  proceeds  from  the  good,  and 
the  evil  from  the  evil ;  the  good 
purifies  the  body  and  the  bad  the  good" 
There  is  deep  wisdom  in  the  words 
we  have  italicised. 


The  Talmud.  By  Joseph  Barclay, 
LL.D.     London:  Murray.    1878. 

We  cannot  call  this  a  satisfac- 
tory work.  It  is  not,  as  its  title 
would  imply,  The  Talmud.  It  is 
not  even  the  whole  Mischna,  but 
only  a  selection  of  parts  of  trea- 
tises therefrom.  If  the  book 
be  designed   for   popular  use,  to 


select  portions  of  treatisee  con- 
sisting of  minor  ^lactments  of  Jew- 
ish law  is  scarcely  the  way  to 
arouse  general  interest ;  if  the 
book  be  designed  for  students  of 
ihe  Talmud,  it  would  have  been 
more  valuable  had  it  not  pre- 
tended to  selection,  but  afforoed 
a  translation  of  any  portion  of 
the  Talmud  taken  integrally. 

If  others  were  to  follow  Dr. 
Barclay's  plan  and  call  their 
selections  *' Talmud,"  we  might 
see  the  strange  anomaly  of  two 
**Talmuds"  of  quite  opposite 
character,  one  a  collection  of 
bright  sayings,  charming  pa- 
raUes,  and  legendary  lore;  the 
other,  a  gathering  of  the  very 
driest  of  the  minor  cerenoonial 
enactments. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  present 
work  the  Talmud  is  approached  by 
the  way  of  dislike  for  it,  as  repre- 
senting "the  particular  mode  of 
thought  against  which  the  deepest 
woes  of  me  New  Testament  are 
denounced."  No  doubt  it  con- 
tains many  of  the  petty  inversion* 
and  corruptions  into  which  the 
rabbis  were  most  prone  to  fall, 
but  the  best  way  to  treat  it,  as 
every  other  book,  is  to  note  and 
dwell  on  its  beauties  cmd  forget 
its  deformities.  Dr.  Barclay  refers 
to  Aramaic,  Ohaldee,  and  Syriac  as 
distinct  languages.  It  is  possible 
that  dialects  of  the  later  Hebraic 
tongue  might  be  found  sufficiently 
varied  to  deserve  sub-titles,  but  as 
a  rule  the  terms  Aramaic,  C^ialdee, 
and  Syriac  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately to  designate  the  vernacular 
of  the  Talmudic  or  post-Babylonian 
period. 

We  may  compare  Dr.  Bard^iy's 
renderings  with  those  of  oAer 
translators.  Here  cgre  two  passages, 
for  instance,  fro^  the  treatifie 
Aboth,  of  which/ we  give  the  re- 
spective version^,  in  order,  of  Dr. 
Barclay,  Dr.  Malisch,  and  Mr* 
Charles  Taylor  k- o  " 
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^'Whoever  aggrandises  his  name, 
destroys  his  name,  and  he  who  does 
not  increase  his  knowledge  in  the 
law,  shall  be  cut  off,  and  he  who  does 
not  study  the  law,  is  deserving  of 
death,  and  he  who  serves  himself  with 
the  crown  of  the  law  will  perish." 

**  He  who  is  ambitious  of  magnify- 
ing his  name,  destroyeth  liis  name  ; 
juid  he  who  does  not  increase  his 
knowledge  diminisheth  it ;  and  he 
who  doth  not  study  the  law  deserves 
death ;  and  whosoever  useth  for  him- 
self the  crown  of  the  law  will  perish." 

'^A  name  made  great  is  a  name 
destroyed ;  he  who  increases  not 
decreases  ;  and  he  who  yfiM  not  learn 
deserves  slaughter ;  and  he  who  serves 
himself  with  the  tiara  perishes." 

''  A  boor  cannot  be  fearful  of  sin, 
nor  can  a  rustic  be  a  saint ;  the  bash- 
fol  will  not  become  learned,  nor  the 
passionate  man  a  teacher ;  neither 
wiU  he,  who  u  much  engaged  in 
traffic,  become  wise  ;  and  where  there 
Are  no  men,  strive  thou  to  be  a  man." 

**The  rude  man  feareth  not  sin  ; 
the  ignorant  cannot  be  pious  ;  the 
bashful  cannot  become  learned,  nor 
the  passionate  be  a  teacher  ;  nor  will 
he  who  is  mostly  engaged  in  com- 
merce become  wise.  In  a  place 
where  there  are  no  eminent  men 
•endeavour  thou  to  become  eminent." 

"  Mo  boor  is  a  sinfearer ;  nor  is 
the  vulgar  pious;  nor  is  the  shame- 
fast  apt  to  team;  nor  the  passionate 
to  teach ;  nor  is  every  one  that  has 
much  traffic  wise,  ^d  in  a  place 
where  there  are  no  men  endeavour 
to  be  a  man." 

In  the  expression  '^  shall  be 
-cut  off"  of  the  first  sentence 
quoted.  Dr.  Barclay,  it  will  be 
observed,  has  the  other  transla- 
tors against  him. 

Dr.  Barclay  cites  Polano's  *  *  Selec- 
tions from  the  Talmud,"  published 
last  year,  in  his  ''List  of  Authori- 
ties ;  "  it  is  strange  that  he  should 
not  refer  to  Mr.  Taylor's  really 
soholarly  work,  "Sayings  of  the 
Jewish  Fathers,"  published  also 
in  1877,  from  which  we  have 
•quoted  above. 


Gottkold  Ephraim  Lemng,  His 
Life  and  Works.  By  Helen  Zim- 
mem.  London:  Longmatis,  Green 
and  Co.     1878, 

A  man  of  genius  while  he  lives 
is  subject  to  diverse  privations 
and  distresses;  poverty,  perchance, 
which  weakens  his  health  and 
compels  him  to  waste  his  powers 
o\er  hack-work  that  many  a  man 
of  half  his  brains  oould  do  far 
better  than  he;  inability  to  attain 
or  express  hb  ideal ;  the  general 
sense  of  being  neglected  and  mis- 
understood. After  death  a  still 
more  grievous  fate  awaits  him  in  * 
the  homage  of  the  multitude.  The 
populace,  having  carefully  killed 
his  philosophy,  embalms  it  with  ^1 
due  honour;  and  then  leaves  it 
kicking  about  the  Temple  of 
Wisdom,  for  the  critics  of  a  future 
generation  to  make  use  of  in 
comparative  analysis.  Happy  the 
man  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that 
one  at  least  of  his  biographers  has 
been  no  party  to  any  such  trans- 
action. 

^Qss  Zimmem  writes  of  the 
G-erman  dramatist-philosopher: — 

"  Much  ingenuity  has  been  ex- 
pended in  determining  Lessing's. 
philosophical  creed.  One  party  claims 
tiim  for  Leibnitz,  another  for  Wolff, 
a  third  for  Spinoza  ;  one  for  Idealism, 
another  for  Eclecticism,  a  third  for 
Pantheism.  All  seem  unable  to  per- 
ceive that  he  had  no  system  ;  that  in 
philosophy,  as  in  religion,  he  did  not 
believe  that  truth  was  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  sect.  His  mind,  like 
every  thinking  mind,  had  a  specula- 
tive bias,  but  it  revolted  against 
formalism.  .  .  .  His  unresting, 
scrutinising  intellect  ever  pushed 
onward  to  gain  '  more  light"' 

And  again : — 

**  He  did  not  pretend  to  follow  or 
to  found  any  philosophical  svstem.  .  . 
He  was  a  thinker  who  thought  on  from 
day  to  day,  imbibing  and  imparting 
ideas  from  all  soiurces." 

Thus  justice  has  al^Cfeftl^been 
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done — done,  too,  at  the  hands  of  a 
woman. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  was 
Lessin^r  a  philosopher  when  he 
founded  no  system  ?  And  here  we 
have  lighted  upon  one  of  those 
strange  paradoxes  that  might  al- 
most seem  to  have  been  created 
for  the  express  purpose  of  perplex- 
ing human  nature.  He  was  a 
philosopher  hscause  he  founded 
no  system.  Or  rather,  being  a 
philosopher,  he  was  all  the  more 
a  philosopher  because  he  was  too 
philosophical  to  found  a  system. 
Those  readers,  therefore,  who  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  Lessing's 
thoueht-life  through  the  medium 
of  his  able  interpreter,  and 
with  the  help  of  her  admirably 
selected  extracts  from  his  own 
writings,  will  be  disappointed  if 
they  seek  a  mere  collection  of 
opinions.  They  will  find  very 
little  that  is  capable  of  being 
intellectually  weighed,  measured, 
and  divided.  They  will  find 
much  that,  if  they  receive  it 
rightly,  may  be  destined  to 
awaken  fresh  trains  of  thought 
in  their  own  minds. 

Lessing's  peculiar  temperament 
and  method  of  thinking,  or  rather 
method  of  looking,  are  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  following 
passages : — 

"While  thus  revolving  his  futiure 
plans,  Leasing  employed  the  leisure 
which  the  peace  had  brought  into  his 
official  duties  in  such  strenuous 
study  that  the  close  application, 
tmited  to  his  wild  tavern  life  and  over 
excitement  at  cards,  broudit  on  a 
fever  in  the  summer  of  1764.  For 
some  time  his  life  was  in  danger.  On 
the  day  of  the  crisis  his  doctor  found 
him  lying  quite  quietly,  with  so 
strange  an  expresmon  that  he  coiild 
not  resist  asking  him  of  what  he  was 
thinking.  'I  was  anxious  to  watch 
what  was  going  on  in  my  soul  while 
d^g,'  replied  Leasing.  The  doctor 
tried  to  rei)re8ent  to  him  that  this 
was    impossible.     'You    annoy  me,' 


said    Lessing,    curtly,    and    ttiraed 
away." 

«<  My  wife  LB  dead !  and  Ihave  now 

fme  through  this  expeiieiioe  also, 
am  glad  that  man;^  mf^re  such  ex- 
periences cannot  be  in  E^ore  for  me, 
and  feel  quite  relieved. ' " 

"  '  I  suppose  death  also  is  a  fsntds  of 
illness.'" 

''It  LB  recorded  that  on  hearing 
that  the  dying  Voltaire  had  been 
molested  by  the  curate  of  8t.  Sulpioe, 
Leraing  said  to  a  fri^Ml,  '  When  you 
see  me  dying,  call  a  lawyer  thai  I 
may  testify  that  I  do  not  die  in  any 
of  the  reigning  faiths.'" 

**  *  Nothing  is  more  chaste  and  more 
seemly  than  simple  Nature.' " 

In  her  preface  Miss  Zimmem 
refers  to  another  Life  of  Lessing, 
which  made  its  appearance,  with- 
out previous  announcement,  shortly 
before  the  publication  of  her  own. 
She,  however,  justifies  her  claim  to 
priority  of  authorship,  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  adver- 
tisements of  her  book  were 
constantly  issued  by  Messrs.  Long- 
mans since  July,  1876. 

To  conclude,  we  feel  that  Miss 
Zimmem  understands  the  man  of 
whom  she  writes.  We  congratu- 
late her  that  she  writes  at  a  time 
when  it  is  no  lon^r  possible  for 
her  work  to  be  hampered  by 
admiring  relatives  and  fnends  dis- 
cussing how  much  it  would,  and 
how  much  it  would  not  be  "advis- 
able to  publish."  We  feel  that  she 
has  attempted  to  give  us  in  ail 
important  matters  "  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth."  And  we  hope  that  the 
**Life  and  Works  of  Lessing" 
may  meet  with  such  a  measure  of 
success  as  may  lead  to  renewed 
efforts  of  the  same  pen. 


A  Monograph  on  Sleep  and  Dream: 
their  Phy Biology  and  Psyehchgy.  By- 
Edward  W.  Cox,  Preisident  of  the 
Psychological  Society  of  Great 
Britain;  author  of  "The  Me- 
chanism of  Man,"  ''  Herediiy  and 
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Hybridism/'  etc.  London:  Long- 
man and  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 
1878. 

DreamB  hare  attracted  much 
attentitm  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity wberec^  we  have  record. 
They  have  often  exercised  a 
remarkable  influence  on  the  lives 
of  men,  and  even  on  the  destiny 
of  nations.  In  all  ages  men 
have  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  which  envelopes 
them,  but  in  our  own  day  this 
study  has  fallen  into  disrepute. 
Only  simple  and  ignorant  villagers, 
or  a  few  whom  Iheir  neighbours 
dub  superstitious,  any  longer  pay 
heed  to  the  visions  of  night.  Mr. 
Serjeant  Cox  approaches  this  diffi- 
cult, yetJPascinating  subject  from 
a  new  and  essentially  nineteenth 
century  point  of  view,  pursuing 
it,  he  explains  in  the  preface,  '^as 
^  the  physical  sciences  are  now 
pursued,  by  the  study  of  facts  and 
phenomena,  instead  of  by  meta- 
physical abstractions." 

The  opening  chapters  of  the 
work  are  devoted  to  the  Physiologj* 
of  Sleep  and  Dream,  which  is  so 
simply  and  clearly  explained  that 
an  unscientific  reader  may  readily 
xmderstand  it. 

The  psychological  portion  is 
more  open  to  critidsm,  were  it  not 
that  the  author  disarms  his  critics 
by  the  modest  way  in  which  he 
disclaims  any  pretence  to  finality 
in  his  conclusions,  regarding  them 
as  ^'little  more  than  conjecture 
untU  a  much  larger  collection  of 
the  facts  be  made." 

''These  phenomena,"  he  says, 
(of  sleep  and  dream)  '*  ^o  far  to 
prove  that  man  is  a  '  living  soul  * 
clothed  with  a  material  body — 
thatthis  sotil  is  in  fact  the  person — 
the  individual,  the  being — of  whom 
the  molecular  body  is  out  the  in- 
crustation, the  atoms  agglome- 
rated into  molecules  at  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  moleculaily 
constructed  world   in    which  the 


present  stafi^  of  its  existence  is  to 
be  passed."  Whila  maintaining 
this  opinion  it  seems  illogical  so 
utterly  to  ridicule  the  notion  of 
prophetic  dreams.  **It  is  highly 
improbable,"  he  says,  "that  the 
mind  should  have  superior  wisdom 
when  in  its  most  imperfect  con- 
dition." How,  it  may  be  asked, 
does  the  sleep  of  that  agglomera- 
tion of  atoms,  the  boay,  prove 
an  imperfect  condition  of  mind 
or  soul,  which  terms  he  makes 
use  of  indifferently?  rather  when 
the  material  chann^  are  shut, 
may  not  the  possibility  be  in- 
creased of  other  channels  being 
opened?  '^Moreover,"  he  con- 
tinues, "the  information  allied 
to  be  imparted  thus  is  always  of 
something  to  come ;  while  there  is 
no  instance  of  a  revelation  of  thinga 
that  have  been  done  in  the  past, 
and  are  therefore  capable  of  being  ^ 
tested . ' '  We  think  that  many  such 
instances  may  be  found,  fairly  well 
authenticated.  Several  occur  to  us 
at  the  present  moment.  The  Red 
Bam  murder,  which  caused  so  great 
an  excitement  half  a  century  ago, 
was  discovered  through  a  dream, 
after  the  fact ;  and  the  following 
cases  of  prevision  in  a  dream  were 
immediately  followed  by  the  verifi- 
cation : — The  great-grandfather  of 
the  writer  dreamed  one  night  that 
he  shot  a  white  hare  in  a  pcurticular 
hedge  on  his  estate.  At  dawn  he 
rose,  took  his  gun,  and  straight- 
way shot  the  white  hare  where 
he  had  seen  it  in  the  dream.  Of 
course  that  may  be  called  a  simple 
coincidence ;  but  the  chances  are 
strongly  against  any  gentleman 
at  a  certain  time  finding  a  hare 
in  a  given  spot,  and  still  more 
strongly  against  that  comparative 
rarity,  a  white  hare,  being  thus 
foimd  there.  A  similar  case  was 
that  of  his  wife.  She  had  a 
singularly  vivid  dream  that  a 
gravel  pit  of  her  husband's  feU 
m  and  killed  one  of  the  men  at 
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^ork  in  it.  She  took  little  notice 
of  the  dream,  but,  after  it  had 
repeated  itself  twice,  she  roused 
her  husband,  and  was  so  agitated 
that,  to  pacify  her,  he  went  and 
called  the  men  out  of  the  pit, 
saying'  he  had  other  work  for 
them  to  do.  It  was  early,  and 
they  had  but  just  gone  to  work. 
The  last  man  to  step  out  was  the 
•one  whom  she  had  seen  killed. 
As  he  did  so  the  side  fell  in  and 
grazed  his  heel.  Again,  a  trusted 
•servant  in  a  family  well  known  to 
us  was  observed  one  day  in  tears 
and  deep  despondency.  Being 
itsked  the  cause,  she  said  she 
had  seen  in  a  dream  her  husband 
drowned  whilst  crossing  a  river. 
Some  hours  later  the  news  came 
that  he  had  unexpectedly  gone  on 
a  journey  and  been  drowned  as  she 
liad  seen. 

Our  author  distinguishes  be- 
tween what  he  calls  **  somnambul- 
ism" and  true  dream;  to  the 
„for|ner  he  assigns  many  of  the 
reported  phenomena  of  dream. 
**  SomnamDulism"  without  **  sleep- 
walking" is  such  an  obvious  con- 
tradiction of  terms  that  we  wish 
some  generic  word  coidd  be  coined 
to  cover  the  group  of  abnormal 
phenomena,  whereof  sleep-walking 
is  one  and  clairvoyance,  or  second- 
rsight,  another  manifestation. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  asser- 
tion as  a  fact  **  that  the  ignorant 
ploughboy  in  his  dreams  has  made 
more  stories  and  invented  vastly 
rn^re  character  to  enact  them,  and 
•constructed  more  appropriate  dia- 
logues for  those  eliaracters,  than 
the  most  copious  dramatist  or 
novelist — aye,  more  than  Shake- 
OT)eare  himself."  We  imagine 
that  milkmaids  and  suet  pudding 
would  have  the  moat  important 
place  in  the  dreams  of  the  youth- 


ful clodhopper,  and  the  conversa- 
tion constructed  by  his  unopened 
mind  would  be  both  stupid  and 
scanty.  In  the  case  of  a  Bobert 
Bums  the  assertion  may  hold 
good,  or  possibly  under  mosmenan. 
where  the  mind  of  the  operator  is 
projected  upon  the  brain  of  the 
sulj^ect. 

But  while  dissenting  from  some 
of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
**  A  Monograph  on  Sleep  and 
Dream,"  not  the  less  do  we 
value  it  as  a  useful  and  sugges- 
tive little  work,  opening  out  a 
path  in  which  we  hope  other 
investigators  may  follow.  By  the 
gathering  of  varied  facts,  and  the 
expression  of  various  opinions,  we 
may  hope  at  length  to^iarrive  at 
a  satisfactory  elucidation  of  a 
subject  of  much  interest  to  us  alL 
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De  Lactf^s  Zectures, 
Phillipson  and  Gk>lder. 

A  pretentious  little  book  upon 
Latin  pronunciation  and'  some 
matters  of  grammar  and  ortho- 
graphy. It  is  badly  oompoeed, 
and  abounds  in  imoorrected  typo- 
graphical errors,  nearly  one  half 
of  which  are  corrected  in  errata. 
AVe  should  be  sorry  to  be  a  young 
child  at  school  to  be  debarred  from 
the  beauties  of  a  language  by  a 
fidget  upon  the  University  stan- 
dard of  pi'onunciation.  No  bar- 
barous combination  of  letters  such 
as  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy  brings  forward 
to  ridicule  the  attempts  made  at  a 
true  pronimciation  of  Ghreek  (mt 
Latin,  really  represents  the  way 
in  which  it  might  be  orally  taught. 
AVe  imagine  that  for  our  teachers 
to  converse  with  well  educated 
modem  Greeks  would  be  as  likdy 
as  anything  to  aid  a  Northern 
tongue  in  making  soft  and  rich 
the  old  poetic  language. 
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THE  FXJNCTIONS  OP  FREE  SCIENCE. 


Bomb  carious  results  liaye  followed 
the  deyelopment  of  intellectual 
freedom  during  the  recent  decades. 
The  Churches,  the  old  represen- 
tatives  of  religious  thougnt  and 
philosophy,  have  remain^,  but 
their  constituent  elements  have 
become  modified.  One  party  has 
fled  for  refuge  into  intellectual 
abandonment  and  ascetic  fervour 
tempered  by  8Bsthetics;  another 
has  tranquilij  and  busily  pursued 
the  practical  or  the  parochial  with 
most  yaluable  re^ts,  perhaps 
a  trifle  marred  here  and  there 
by  the  sectarian  pride  of  Church- 
manship;  a  third,  in  a  noble 
anffer,  a  pathetic  despair,  or 
a  blind  confidence,  has  battled 
for  the  old  strongholds  as  they 
crumbled;  a  foumi  has  opened 
itself  to  expansive  influences,  but 
from  motiyes  of  prudence  has  held 
back  ^m  receiving  their  full 
impetus,  and  while  looking  to  the 
future  for  change,  has  lapsed  into 
more  or  less  of  indiff erentism  for 
the  time. 

Meanwhile,  young  Science,  ex- 
ulting in  her  freedom  and  strength, 
has  been  forging  ahead,  as  if  she 
possessed  all  the  means  of  grace 
under  her  own  lock  and  key,  and  as 
if  the  spiritof  the  old  Christian  con- 
fessors and  reformers,  the  Luthers 
and  the  Wesleys,  were  transferred 


to  her.  She  has  assumed  to  possess 
everything  generally  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  has  wrought  at'her 
mines  with  the  fervour  of  a  gold« 
seeker,  as  if  verily  the  nations 
would  be  constrained  to  turn  to 
her  for  the  healing  of  all  their 
ills.  Whenever  a  great  explorer 
has  opened  a  new  lode,  an  army 
outside  the  mine  has  issued  a 
prospectus  declaring  the  supreme 
value  of  the  metal  discovered, 
and  proclaiming  that  the  bullion 
that  past  ages  have  prized  has 
been  a  base  metal,  serving  but  to 
afford  a  toy  to  peoples  in  an 
infantine  state. 

Kigidly  limiting  itself  to  the 
study  of  the  facts  of  the  external 
world,  science  has  anathematised 
those  who  deem  other  aspects  of 
life  than  its  physical  basis  as 
worthy  of  regard,  promulgating 
interdicts  against  such  as  daim  the 
ri^ht  of  research  in  fields  inacces- 
sible to  the  limited  ''reason"  of 
a  science  merely  external,  and  pro- 
claiming as  imworthy  of  discussion 
and  fit  only  for  the  police-courts 
incidents  of  universal  occurrence, 
if  in  their  modes  but  scantily 
explored.  This  limitary  and 
bigoted  science  has  been  pushiujg 
itself  into  a  position  bidding  fair 
to  be  more  tyrannical  and  more 
dogmatic,  in  its  own  way,jmcLso 
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soon  as  its  rapidly  growing  tem- 
poral power  should  be  strong 
enough,  than  the  ecdesiasticiu 
domination  from  which  it  was 
fondly  hoped  we  were  to  be  eman- 
cipated. And  that  by  the  aid  of 
this  very  same  science.  Odium 
thsolofficum  has  lost  its  virus,  but 
odium  anti'theologieum  has  appeared 
with  fresh  and  powerful  fangs. 

In  this  assumption  of  over- 
throwing the  philosophies  of  a  few 
thousand  years,  it  is  but  fair  to 
state  that  some  of  the  older  workers 
in  science  have  stood  back  a  little, 
and  have  declined  to  follow  even 
the  disciples  that  have  exorcised  in 
their  names.  They  gave  their 
names  to  discoveries  in  the  true 
fields  of  science,  not  to  deductions 
assTiming  that  those  fields  were  not 
only  the  earth  but  the  heavens 
also.  A  most  signal  instance  of 
philosophic  bigotiy^and  negativism 
is  afforded  by  the  i^ositive  philoso- 
pher, Auguste  Comte. 

We  should  say  more  strictly 
that  it  is  in  England  that  the  most 
eminent  scientific  authorities  have 
evidenced  a  proper  modesty  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  sphere  of  their 
pursuit.  In  Germany  it  would 
appear  to  be  otherwise,  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  well  that  from  Germany, 
from  the  mouth  of  a  man  of  un- 
impeachable eminence  and  or- 
thodoxy in  the  scientific  world, 
should  have  come  at  last  such  a 
crushing  reproof  to  materialistic 
enthusiasts  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  old  days  from  a 
strong  bishop  of  a  powerful 
Church  to  a  clerical  flock  that  had 
gone  astray  into  baseless  and  ex- 
travagant heresies  and  schisms. 

A  special  occasion  has  evoked, 
none  too  soon,  the  strong  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  Professor 
Virchow  to  which  we  are  referring.* 


A  claim  was  publicly  put  for- 
ward by  certain  German  sdenlific 
professors  that  the  composition  of 
the  protoplastic  cell  should  be  pro- 
claimed in  every  school  in  Germany 
as  the  sole  and  simple  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  man,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  exploded  notion  of  deity, 
or  spiritual  purpose  of  life. 

'Dt,  Virchow  has  maintained  for 
many  years  a  more  reasonable  and 
less  dogmatic  position  than  this, 
and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
utterance  of  what  ne  styles  these 
"  wilful  and  despotic"  opinions  to 
reiterate  his  own  views  as  to 
scientific  teaching,  as  in  answer 
to  a  challenge. 

It  is  a  strange  irony  of  circum- 
stances that  confronts  the  dog- 
matism of  the  older  Churches, 
against  the  tyranny  of  which 
modest  students  in  the  humbler 
days  of  science  strove  manfully  to 
protest ;  with  at  least  an  equal  dog- 
matic imperiousness,  bom  of 
science  herself,  whose  tendency, 
as  it  was  deemed,  was  that  of 
Protestantism  and  equal  freedom 
for  all.  We  cannot  but  feel 
grateful  to  a  man  of  science  for 
shewing  where  science  has  proved 
traitor  to  her  own  principles. 

Dr.  Virchow's  position  we  will 
shew  mainly  in  his  own  words. 

In  his  preface,  dated  14th 
February  of  this  year,  for  the 
English  translation  of  his  work, 
he  refers  to  the  meeting  of  natu- 
ralists and  physicians  held  at 
Mimich  last  September,  at  which 
papers  were  read  putting  forth 
the  arrogant  demands  of  certain 
advocates  of  science  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  Gt>d,  as  guilty  of 
indiscretion  and  weakness,  and  for 
the  introduction  into  schools  of 
the  supposedly  incontrovertible 
deductions  of  science.      The  kind 


*  "  The  Freedom  of  Science  in  the  Modem  State."  By  Rudolf  Virchow,  MJDn 
Je-rof^sarmtheUniversitv,  and  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Beriin; 
Member  of  the  Praaeian  House  of  Deputies.    London :  Murray,  1878.^ ^ ^  ^ 
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of  views  promulgated  were  those 
of  advanced  Darwinism,  impatient 
assumptions,  such  as  the  theorising 
habit  of  the  Q-erman  mind  has 
swept  into  regions  far  beyond  what 
Mr.  Darwin  mm  self  would  consider 
the  province  of  sound  scientific 
doctrine.  Dr.  Virchow  very  rea- 
sonably urges  that  it  seemed 
to  him  *'high  time  to  utter  an 
energetic  protest  against  the 
attempts  that  are  made  to  pro- 
claim the  problems  of  research 
as  actual  facts,  the  opinions  of 
scientists  as  established  science, 
and  thereby  to  set  in  a  false  light, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  less  informed 
masses,  not  merely  the  methods 
of  science,  but  also  its  whole 
position  in  regard  to  the  intellectual 
life  of  men  and  nations. 

*'  "With  a  few  individual  ex- 
ceptions," he  tells  us,  ''this 
protest  has  met  with  cordial 
assent  from  German  natural- 
ists. They  feel  themselves  set 
free  again  from  the  tyranny  of 
dogmatism.  They  have  regained 
the  certainty  that,  in  Natural 
Science  as  in  all  else,  real  work, 
even  if  it  produces  only  isolated 
results,  is  a  better  security  for  the 
durability  of  progress  than  the 
most  ingenious  speculation,"  he 
adds,  **Let  us  hope  that  men  of 
science  in  England  also  will  not 
fail  to  examine  this  most  serious 
question,  whether  the  authority  of 
Science  will  not  be  better  secured, 
if  it  confines  itself  strictly  to  its 
own  province,  than  if  it  undertakes 
to  master  the  whole  view  of  nature 
by  the  premature  generalising  of 
theoretical  combinations." 

We  must  charitably  suppose 
that  the  stimulating  breath  of 
freedom  has  over-inflated  the 
lungs  of  the  student  of  science. 
The  battle  for  freedom  has  been 
won,  and  the  pity  is  that  there  has 
been  made  of  the  triumph  a  use  so 
rash  and  precipitate  as  to  be  most 
kindly  described  as  juvenile  and 


unscientific.  That  the  freedom  is 
attained  in  Q-ermany,  Dr.  Yirchow 
clearly  informs  us  : — 

**  To-day,  gentlemen,  in  this  our 
German  land,  it  is  easy  to  speak 
of  the  freedom  of  science.  We 
are  now  in  safety  here,  where,  but 
a  few  decades  since,  men  were 
troubled  with  anxiety  lest  suddenly 
some  new  revolution  should  bring 
to  light  the  most  extreme  reaction ; 
and  we  can  discuss  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity the  highest  and  hardest 
problems  of  Hf e  and  of  the  future 
state." 

Lest  this  freedom  should  de- 
generate further  into  license,  a 
vety  proper  caution  is  given.  Jt 
is  urged  that  it  should  be  very 
clearly  defiined  how  far  modem 
science  is  speculative  only,  and 
that  such  portion  only  as  is  un- 
impeachably  certain  as  being 
assured  fact  and  not  conjecture  or 
partially  appreciated  fact,  has  any 
claim  to  be  pressed  upon  the 
community  for  acceptance. 

"  We  must  not  forget  that  there 
is  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  speculative  province  of  Science 
and  the  domain  which  she  has 
actually  won  and  fully  settled. 
What  is  required  of  us  is,  that 
this  boundary  shall  be  marked 
with  continually  greater  precision, 
not  only  occasionally,  but  that  in 
general  it  shall  be  so  far  fixed, 
that  every  individual  shall  be 
always  more  and  more  conscious 
where  the  boundary  lies,  and  how 
far  he  can  demand  of  others  the 
admission  that  what  he  teaches  is 
the  truth.  This,  gentlemen,  is 
the  task  at  which  we  have  to  work 
among  ourselves, 

"  The  practical  questions  which 
are  bound  up  with  this  considera- 
tion are  obvious.  It  is  self-evident 
that  for  what  we  regard  as  certain 
scientific  truth  we  are  bound  to 
claim  a  full  reception  into  the 
treasury  of  the  nation's  knowledge. 
This  the  nation  must  accept  as  its 
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oum;  this  it  must  feed  on  and 
digest :  with  this  it  must  carry  on 
its  work.  Herein  lies  precisely 
the  twofold  benefit  which  Science 
offers  to  the  nation.  On  the  one 
hand  is  that  material  profifress, 
that  enormous  advance,  whidi  our 
modem  age  displays.  All  that 
has  been  done  by  the  steam- 
engine,  the  telegraph,  photo- 
graphy, and  so  forth;  chemical 
discoveries,  the  technic  arts  of 
colour,  and  the  like; — all  this  is 
based  essentially  on  the  fact  that 
we  men  of  science  have  brought 
the  principles  to  perfection,  and 
when  they  are  thoroughly  pre- 
pared and  made  sure,  so  that  we 
know  for  certain  that  'this  is  a 
truth  of  natural  science,'  then  they 
are  handed  over  to  the  community ; 
then  others  can  work  upon  them 
and  create  new  inventions,  of 
which  no  one  had  an  inkling 
before,  which  no  one  ventured  to 
dream  of,  which  come  as  new 
powers  into  the  world,  and  change 
the  condition  of  society  and  of 
States." 

This  is  all  unimpeachable,  but 
the  following  evidences  a  sort 
of  halting  uncertaintv  felt  in  many 
a  scientific  mind  as  to  the  infallibility 
even  of  its  most  popularly  cherished 
announcements  ;  an  im.certainty 
which  is  most  instructive  in  relation 
to  the  matter  at  issue : — 

'*  When  Dr.  Hackel  says  that  it 
is  a  question  for  the  educators, 
whether  the  theory  of  evolution 
{die  Des0mden%theori4)  should  be  at 
once  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  in- 
struction, and  the  protoplastic  soul 
(die  PlastiduUSeele)  be  assumed  as 
the  foundation  of  all  ideas  con- 
cerning spiritual  being ; — whether 
the  teacher  is  to  trace  back  the 
origin  of  the  human  race  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  organic  king- 
dom, nay,  still  further,  to  sponta- 
neoiis  generation ; — this  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  inversion  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue.    If  the  evolution 


theory  is  as  certain  as  Dr.  Hackel 
assimies  it  to  be,  then  we  most 
demand,  then  it  is  a  neoessaiy 
claim,  that  it  should  be  introduced 
into  the  schools.  How  could  it  be 
conceivable  that  a  doctrine  of  such 
moment, — ^which  lays  hold  of  every 
one's  mind  as  a  complete  revolu- 
tionaiy  force, — ^the  direct  result  of 
which  is  to  form  a  sort  of  new  re- 
ligion,— shotdd  not  be  imported  in 
its  completeness  into  the  scheme  of 
our  schools?  How  would  it  be 
possible  to  keep  a  dead  silence  in 
our  -schools  about  such  a  revelaium 
(I  may  surely  call  it),  or  to  leave 
to  the  discretion  of  the  educator 
the  communication  of  the  greatest 
and  most  important  advance  which 
our  views  have  made  in  the  whole 
century? 

**  Yes,  gentlemen,  this  would  be 
an  act  of  resignation  of  the  hardest 
kmd,  and,  in  fact,  it  would  never 
be  carried  out  in  practice. 

''Even  if  we  did  not  demand  the 
introduction  of  the  evolution  theoiy 
into  the  plan  of  the  schools,  it 
would  come  in  of  itself. 

* '  We  should  not,  however,  forget 
that  what  we  utter  here,  perhaps 
still  with  a  certain  degree  of  modest 
reserve,  will  be  carried  further  by 
the  world  without,  with  a  thou- 
sandfold increasing  confidence. 
For  example,  I  once  advanced  the 
view — in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
then  prevalent  of  the  development 
of  organic  life  from  inorganic  mat- 
ter— ^that  every  cell  was  derived 
from  a  cell,  certainly  with  refer- 
ence first  to  pathology,  and'  prin- 
cipally in  tne  case  of  man.  I 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  in  both 
refi^>ect8  I  still  hold  this  view  to  be 
quite  ri^ht.  But  when  I  had  put 
lorth  this  proposition  and  formu- 
lated the  origination  of  cell  from 
ceU,  there  were  not  wantine  others, 
who  not  merely  extended  this 
statement  in  the  organic  world  he- 
vend  the  botmds  within  which  I 
had  maintained  it,  but  who  trans- 
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f  erred  it  hey  and  the  hunde  of  organic 
life,  as  holding  good  uniyen^y. 
I  reoeired  the  most  wonderful 
oommunications  from  America  and 
Europe,  in  which  the  whole  sciences 
of  astronomy  and  geology  were 
based  on  the  cell  theory ;  because 
it  was  held  to  be  impossible  that 
anything  which  was  an  established 
truth  for  the  life  of  organic  nature 
•on  this  earth  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  stars,  which  to  be 
sure  are  also  round  bodies,  which 
haye  assumed  a  spherical  form  and 
represent  cells,  wnich  trayel  about 
in  the  celestial  space  and  there 
play  a  part  like  that  of  the 
cells  in  our  body!  ♦  *  *  J 
•cite  this  only  to  shew  the  form 
which  scientific  doctrines  take  in 
the  outer  world,  how  the  '  theory' 
expands,  how  our  propositions  re- 
turn to  us  in  a  form  which  shocks 
their  authors.  Only  imagine,  then, 
the  shape  which  the  eyolution 
theory  assumes  at  the  present  day 
in  Ihe  brain  of  a  Socialist ! 

"It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  our 
rso-caUed  Liberal  journals  has 
started  the  question,  whether  the 
great  mischiefs  of  these  times — and 
Socialism  in  particular — ^haye  not 
sprung  from  half -knowledge.  With 
respect  to  this  I  may  wefi  affirm, 
here  in  the  yery  midst  of  the  con- 
ference of  students  of  nature,  ^^^  aU 
human  knowledge  i$  hut  fragmentary, 
AU  of  ue  who  call  ouraekee  students 
^f  nature  possess  only  portions  of 
iiatural  science.  None  of  us  can 
•come  here  and  with  equal  accuracy 
represent  eyery  d^[>artment,  and 
take  part  in  the  discussions  of 
each.  On  the  contrary,  the  reason 
why  we  esteem  individual  profes- 
sors so  highly  is  precisely  because 
they  have  developed  their  know- 
ledge in  a  certain  one-sided  direc- 
tion. In  other  provinces  we  all 
find  ourselves  in  the  predicament 
of  hfdf -knowledge." 

In  uttering  such  sentiments  as 
the  following  we  give  Dr.  Vircbow 


much  credit  for  bravery,  for  it  is 
no  light  thing  to  run  coimter  to 
the  assumptions  of  any  trades  union 
or  guild,  even  of  a  professional  or 
intellectual  kind : — 

''It  is  easy  to  say  that '  a  cell 
consists  of  small  portions,  and 
these  we  call  Plastidules,  and  that 
plastidules  are  composed  of  carbon, 
nydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
and  are  endowed  with  a  special 
soul ;  which  soul  is  the  product  or 
simi  of  the  forces  which  the  chemi- 
cal atoms  possess.'  To  be  sure  this 
is  possible.  I  cannot  form  an  exact 
juagment  about  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
positions  which  are  for  me  stiU  im- 
approachahle,  I  feel  like  a  sailor  who 
puts  forth  into  an  abyss,  the  extent  of 
which  he  cannot  see.  But  I  must 
plainly  say  that,  so  long  as  no  one 
can  define  for  me  the  properties  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  in  such  a  way  uiat  I  can 
conceive  how  from  the  sum  of 
them  a  soul  arises,  so  long  am  I 
imable  to  admit  that  we  should 
be  at  all  justified  in  importing  the 
'  plastidmic  soul '  into  the  course 
of  our  education,  or  in  requiring 
every  educated  man  to  receive  it 
as  scientific  truth,  so  as  to  argue 
from  it  as  a  logical  premiss,  and 
to  found  his  whole  view  of  the 
world  upon  it.  This  we  really 
cannot  demand." 

Dr.  Virchow  having  urged  a 
fearless  definition  of  the  certainly 
ascertained  from  the  specidatively 
imaginable,  honestiy  keeps  to  his 
principles  in  his  practice : — 

*'  If  I  do  not  choose  to  accept  a 
theory  of  creation ;  if  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  special 
Creator,  who  took  the  dod  of  earth 
and  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of 
life ;  if  I  prefer  to  make  for  myself 
a  verse  after  my  own  fashion  [in 
the  place  of  the  verse  in  Genesis] ; 
then  I  must  make  it  in  the  sense  of 
generatioeequivoca,  Tertiumnondatur. 
No  alternative  remains  when  once 
we  say,   '  I  do  not  accept  creation. 
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but  I  mil  have  an  explanation.' 
If  that  first  thesis  is  laid  down 
you  must  go  on  to  the  second  thesis 
and  say,  ^Ergo^  I  assume  the^m^- 
ratio  aquivoca.^  But  of  this  we  do 
not  possess  any  actual  proof.  No 
one  has  ever  seen  a  generatio 
aquivoea  really  effected,  and  who- 
ever supposes  that  it  has  occurred 
is  contradicted  by  the  naturalist, 
and  not  merely  by  the  theologian. 

'^  Gentlemen,  I  adduce  this  argu- 
ment in  order  to  set  our  impartiality 
in  its  true  light,  which  indeed  is 
sometimes  very  neoessary.  We 
have  always  the  weapons  in  our- 
selves, as  well  as  ready  at  hand,  to 
fight  against  every  unjustified 
hyx>othesis. 

**I  am  obliged  then,  I  say,  to 
acknowledge  the  theoretical  cor- 
rectness of  such  a  formula.  WTm- 
ever  will  have  a  formula,  whoever 
says — *  I  have  absolute  need  of  a 
formula;  I  must  make  all  clear  to 
myself;  I  am  resolved  to  have  a 
consistent  view  of  the  imiverse;' 
— ^he  must  assume  either  Sigeneratio 
aquivoea  or  creation :  there  remains 
for  him  nothing  else.  If  we  would 
speak  frankly,  we  must  admit  that 
naturalists  may  well  have  some 
little  sympathy  for  the  generatio 
aquivoea.  If  it  were  capable  of 
proof,  it  would  indeed  be  beauti- 
ful !  But,  we  must  acknowledge, 
it  has  not  yet  been  proved.  The 
proofs  of  it  are  still  wanting.  If, 
however,  any  proof  should  be 
successful,  we  would  give  in  our  ad- 
hesion. But  even  then  it  must  first 
be  settled  to  what  extent  the 
generatio  aquivoea  is  admissible. 
We  should  have  to  proceed  quietly 
to  the  investigation;  for  no  one 
would  think  of  maintaining  that 
spontaneous  generation  at  all 
accounts  for  the  whole  number  of 
oreanic  beings.  It  may  possibly 
hold  good  only  for  one  series  of 
beings.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  we 
have  time  to  wait  for  the  proof." 

Even  if  such  a  case  were  proved, 


however,  the  physically  unseen  is 
a  difficult  re^on  to  prove  an 
absolute  negative  to.  How  would 
such  a  question,  for  instance,  be 
met  as  that  of  the  speculative 
possibility  of  the  life  of  a  plane 
to  which  our  particular  physical 
perceptions  are  not  adjusted, 
pressmg  down  into  our  order  of 
substances,  and  converting  th& 
merely  chemical  into  the.  organic  ? 
Dr.  Yircho  w  makes  an  ingenious- 
comparison  between  the  Church 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Natural 
Sciences.  In  science  there  is  half- 
knowledge  ;  all  truths  cannot  be 
personalty  verified  and  certified  by 
each  individual,  so  that  he  has  ta 
fall  back  in  great  part  upon 
tradition.  Then  faith  is  needed 
in  science  as  well  as  religion,  being 
in  the  former  a  middle  province 
between  objective  and  siibjective 
knowledge,  while  in  the  latter  we 
should  describe  its  rightful  or 
primeval  definition  as  spiritual 
mstinct.  The  Church  has  its  his- 
torical side  ;  it  has  also  ''  the  left 
wing,  where  subjectivism  has  free 
play ;  there  are  the  dreams  of  the 
mdividual;  there  we  find  the 
visions  and  hallucinations  of  each 
several  mind,  stimulated  in  one 
religion  by  particular  drugs,  in 
another  by  fasts  and  so  forth." 
We  cite  this  passage  to  shew  that 
Dr.  Virchow  belongs  to  theprovince 
of  science  and  none  other;  and 
his  present  protest  is  to  be  none 
the  less  respected  because  to  call 
a  dream  or  vision  necessarily  sub- 
jective is  absolute  assumption  on 
nis  part,  and  while  it  may  be 
possible  to  conceive  a  faculty  being 
stimulated  to  vision  by  a  drug 
which  should  destroy  something 
acting  as  a  veil  over  it,  it  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  narrow  and 
mischievous  dogmatism  of  science 
to  be  told  that  vision,  as  a  fact, 
is  due  to  a  drug  and  not  to  a 
faculty  in  relation  to  which  such 
vision  may  b^  ol^(^tiv^.^ 
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The  dogmatic  current  in  medi- 
eincy  to  take  that  branch  of 
science  which  is  Dr.  Virchow's 
own,  he  expects  in  course  of  time 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  objective. 
But  "  probablj,  too,  the  subjective 
cutmit  will  still  exist  beside  it. 
Then  also,  probably,  many  an 
individusd  wul  be  dreaming  his 
fair  dreams.  The  province  of  ob- 
jective facts  in  Medicine,  lar^e  as 
it  has  become,  has  still  len  so 
many  border-lands  unoccupied, 
that  abundant  opportunities  are 
daily  offered  for  anyone  who 
pleases  to  speculate.  This  abun- 
dance, is  also  fairly  used.  A  mul- 
titude of  books  would  remain 
unwritten,  if  writers  were  bound 
to  put  forward  none  but  objective 
facts.  But  the  subjective  wants 
are  still  so  great,  that  I  think  we 
may  safely  assume  that  a  full  half 
of  our  present  medical  literature 
might  disappear  without  any  harm 
being  done  to  the  objective  side  of 
the  science." 

The  following  passage  will  shew 
us  the  reason  why  I&.  Virchow 
protests  against  the  assumptions 
of  too  rigid  dogma.  When  he 
has  filled  his  mind  with  objective 
knowledge,  he  retains  what  is 
a  mark  of  genius,  room  for 
intuitions  to  creep  in  among  the 
fixed  forms  of  the  objective 
gallery,  harmoniously  arrange 
tiiem,  and  go  in  quest  of  more 
and  finer  facts  : — 

''I  am  now  almost  one  of  the 
oldest  professors  of  medicine.  I 
have  been  teaching  my  science  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  during  those 
thirty  years  I  have  honestly 
laboured,  in  my  own  mind,  con- 
tinually to  put  off  the  subjective 
character  more  and  more,  and  to 
bring  myself  ever  more  and  more 
into  the  objective  current.  Never- 
theless, I  j&eely  confess  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  entirely  to 
renounce    the    subjective    spirit. 


Every  year  I  am  continually  seeing 
afre^  that  I  myself,  on  Uie  very 
iKHnts  where  I  thought  I  had 
become  entirely  objective,  have 
still  always  retained  a  large  por- 
tion of  subjective  ideas.  I  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  make  from  himian 
nature  the  impossible  demand,  that 
every  one  should  express  himself 
without  a  subjective  vein  of 
thought;  but  I  do  say  that  we 
must  set  ourselves  the  task,  to  put 
forth  in  the  first  place  what  is 
properly  actual  knowledge,  and 
whenever  we  go  beyond  this  we 
must  always  say  to  the  learners, 
'  Observe  that  tnis  is  not  proved, 
but  it  is  my  opinion,  my  idea,  my 
theory,  my  speculation.' 

''But  we  can  only  take  this  course 
with  those  who  are  already  ad- 
vanced, who  are  already  cultivated. 
We  cannot  carry  the  same  method 
into  the  schools  for  the  people: 
we  cannot  say  to  eveiy  peasant 
child, — 'This  is  actual;  this  is 
known ;  and  that  is  only  supposed.' 
On  the  contrary,  what  we  know 
and  what  we  only  suppose  blend 
themselves,  as  a  general  rule,  so 
completely  into  a  single  picture, 
that  what  is  supposed  appears  to 
be  the  principal  thing,  and  what 
is  known  seems  the  accessory.  So 
much  the  more  is  it  incumbent  on 
us  who  profess  science,  whose  lives 
are  spent  in  science,  to  refrain 
from  putting  our  mere  supposi- 
tions into  the  heads  of  men,  and — 
I  would  say  here  with  special 
emphasis — into  the  heads  of 
teachers  in  our  schools.'' 

The  following  touches  upon  a 
very  common  practice,  poetic,  but 
not  scientific,  of  using  words  in  a 
sense  which  they  do  not  bear,  by 
a  kind  of  analogy : — 

"  Dr.  Nageli  .  .  .  took  a  step 
which  I  consider  most  dangerous. 
...  He  demands  that  the  province 
of  mind  should  not  only  be  ex- 
tended from  animals  to  plants, 
but  that  we  should  finally  pass 
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over  from  the  organic  to  the  in- 
organic world  wTOi  our  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  of  mental 
operations. 

"This  mode  of  thinldng,  which 
has  its  representatives  among 
great  philosophers,  is  in  itseu 
very  natural.  If  anyone  insists 
on  bringing  the  operations  of  the 
mind  into  connection  with  the 
other  processes  of  the  imiverse,  he 
is  of  necessity  led,  in  the  first 
place,  to  extend  the  psychical  phe- 
nomena, which  are  observea  in 
man  and  in  the  most  highly 
organised  vertebrate  animals,  to 
the  lower  and  ever  lower  forms 
of  animal  life :  next,  the  plants 
also  obtain  l^eir  soul:  further, 
the  cell  is  endowed  with  sensation 
and  thought:  and,  finally,  the 
transition  is  made  to  the  chemical 
atoms,  which  hate  or  love,  seek  or 
fly  from  one  another. 

''This  is  all  very  fine  and 
admirable,  and  may  ultimately 
perhaps  prove  true.  It  is  possible, 
out,  meanwhile,  have  we  really 
any  need  ? — are  we  bound  by  any 
positive  scientific  necessity  ? — ^to 
extend  the  province  of  mental 
operations  beyond  those  bodies 
in  which,  and  in  connection 
with  which,  they  are  actually 
exhibited  ?  I  have  no  objection  to 
your  saying  that  atoms  of  carbon 
also  possess  mind,  or  that  in  their 
connection  with  the  Plastidule- 
company  they  acquire  mind ;  only 
I  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  perceive 
this.  It  is  a  mere  playing  with 
words.  If  I  explain  attraction 
and  repulsion  as  exhibitions  of 
mind,  as  psychical  phenomena,  I 
simply  throw  the  Psyche  out  of 
window,  and  the  Psyche  ceases  to 
be  Psyche. 

''The  process  of  the  human 
mind  may  ultimately  find  a  chemi- 
cal exi>laiiation,  but  at  present,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  our  business 
to  bring  these  provinces  into  con- 
nection.   Much   rather    is  it  our 


business  to  kee|i  them  strictly  to 
the  limits  within  which  we 
actually  perceive  them. 

"  For  us,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
sum  total  of  psychical  phenomena 
is  inseparably  connected  with  cer- 
tain animals,  not  with  the  whole 
world  of  organic  bein^,  nay,  not 
even  with  au  animals  m  general : 
this  I  unhesitatingly  assert.  We 
have  no  reason,  up  to  the  present 
time,  even  to  speak  of  the  posses- 
sion of  p^hical  properties  by  the 
lowest  animals :  we  nnd  them  only 
in  the  higher,  and  only  with  fuU 
certainty  in  the  highest. 

"  I  will,  indeed,  willingly,  grant 
that  we  can  find  certain  gradaticmsy 
certain  gradual  transitions,  certain 
definite  points  at  which  we  trace 
a  passage  from  mental  processes 
to  processes  purely  physical  or  of  a 
physical  chiuracter.  Throughout 
this  discourse  I  am  not  asserting 
that  it  will  never  be  possible  to 
bring  psychical  processes  into  an 
immediate  connection  with  those 
which  are  physical.  All  I  say  is, 
that  we  have  ai  present  no  right  to 
set  up  this  possible  connection  as  a 
doctrine  of  science:  and  I  must 
enter  my  decided  protest  against 
the  attempt  to  make  a  premature 
extension  of  our  doctrines  in  this 
manner,  and  to  be  ever  anew 
thrusting  into  the  very  foreground 
of  our  expositions  that  which 
has  so  often  proved  an  insoluble 
problem." 

Here  is  perhaps  the  pith  of  Dr. 
Virchow's  argument : — 

*  'We  must  dbraw  a  strict  distinction 
between  what  we  wish  to  teach  and 
what  we  wish  to  search  for.  The  ob- 
jects  of  our  research  are  expressed 
as  problems  (or  hypotheses).  We 
need  not  keep  them  to  ourselves ; 
we  are  ready  to  communicate  them 
to  aU  the  world  and  say,  ^  There 
is  the  problem ;  that  is  what  we 
strive  for :  *  just  as  Columbus, 
when  he  set  sail  to  discover  India, 
made  no    absolute  secret  of  his 
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object — though  he  ended  by  dis- 
<x>Yermgy  not  India,  but  America. 
Even  80  does  it  not  infrequentlj 
befall  us.  We  set  out  with  tne  aim 
of  proving  a  definite  problem, 
which  we  propose  to  ourselTOs  as 
•certain,  and  in  the  end  we  find  out 
quite  a  difPerent  one,  of  which  we 
had  had  no  ooncention.  The  in- 
Yestimtion  of  such  problems,  in 
which  the  whole  nation  may  be 
interested,  cannot  be  restricted  to 
any  one.  This  is  Freedom  of 
Inquiry.  But  the  problem  (or 
hypothesis)  is  not,  without  further 
debate,  to  be  made  a  doctrine.  In 
our  teaching,  we  must  keep  to  that 
lesser  but  still  large  province, 
which  we  have  really  mastered." 

We  shotdd  be  glad  to  see  the 
whole  of  this  large-souled  memor- 
andum written  in  letters  of  gold, 
if  by  that  means  it  could  be  the 
more  impressed  upon  the  memory 
than  by  the  use  oi  plain  black  ink. 

In  his  conclusion  Dr.  Virchow 
repeats  his  warnings : — 

''I  am  persuaded  that  only  by 
such  resignation,  imposed  by  us 
on  ourselves  and  practised  towards 
the  rest  of  the  world,  shall  we  be 
able  to  conduct  the  contest  with 
our  opponents  and  to  carry  it  on 
to  victory.  Every  attempt  to 
transform  our  problems  into  doc- 
trines, to  introduce  our  hypotheses 
as  the  bases  of  ins&uction — 
especially  the  attempt  simply  to 
dispossess  the  Church,  and  to  sup- 
plant its  dogmas  forthwith  by  a 
religion  of  evolution — ^be  assured, 
gentlemen,  every  such  attempt 
will  make  shipwreck,  and  in  its 
vrreck  will  also  bring  with  it  the 
^eatest  perils  for  the  whole 
position  of  science. 

''Therefore,  gentlemen,  let  us 
moderate  our  zeal :  let  us  patiently 
resign  ourselves  always  to  put 
forward,  as  problems  only,  even 
the  most  f  avoiirite  problems  that 
we  set  up ;  never  ceasing  to  repeat 
a  hundredfold  a  hundred  times : — 


'  Do  not  take  this  for  established 
truth ;  be  prepared  to  find  that  it 
is  otherwise ;  only  for  the  moment 
we  are  of  opinion  that  it  may  poi- 
9ibly  he  »o:  '^ 

These  warnings,  too,  he  supports 
by  facts  that  have  manifested 
themselves,  shewing  that  the 
mysteries  of  nature  have  not  yet 
been  turned  inside  out  by  the 
finger  nail  of  science : — 

"  There  are  at  this  time  few 
students  of  nature  who  are  not  of 
opinion  that  man  stands  in  some 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  that  such  a 
connection  may  possibly  be  dis- 
covered, if  not  with  the  apes,  yet 
perhaps,  as  Dr.  Vogt  now  sup- 
poses, at  some  other  point.  I 
freely  acknowledge  that  this  is  a 
desiaeratum  in  science.  I  am 
quite  prepared  for  such  a  result, 
and  I  should  neither  be  surprised 
nor  astonished  if  the.  proof  were 
produced  that  man  had  ancestors 
among  other  vertebrate  animals. 
You  are  aware  that  I  am  now 
specially  engaged  in  the  study  of 
anthropology,  but  I  am  boimd  to 
declare  that  every  positive  advance 
which  we  have  made  in  the  pro- 
vince of  pre-historic  anthropology 
has  actually  removed  us  further 
from  the  proof  of  such  a  coimec- 
tion. 

**  Anthropology  is  at  present 
occupied  with  the  question  of  fossil 
man.  We  have  gone  bcwjk  from 
the  man  of  the  present  *  period  of 
creation '  into  the  quatemarv  a^e, 
the  time  respecting  which  Cuvier 
still  maintamed  most  distinctly 
that,  speaking  generally,  man  did 
not  yet  exist.  But  in  our  day  the 
quaternary  man  is  a  fact  univers- 
ally accepted :  the  quaternary  man 
is  no  longer  a  problem,  but  a  real 
doctrine. 

"  The  tertiary  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  problem,  the  material 
evidence  of  which  is  now  under 
discussion.      There  alreadyoexist 
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objects  with  regard  to  which  it  is 
disputed  whether  they  are  to  be 
accepted  as  proofs  of  Uie  existence 
of  man  in  the  tertiary  period.  We 
are  no  longer  making  mere  specu- 
lations on  the  point,  but  we  are 
debating  about  distinct  specimens, 
whether  they  oan  be  acknowledged 
as  evidence  of  the  actxrity  of  buoi 
in  the  tertiary  period.  The  ques- 
tion proposed  receives  different 
answers,  according  as  these  mate- 
rial objects  are  deemed  sufficient 
evidence  or  not.  Eminent  Church- 
men even,  such  as  the  Abb6 
Bourgeois,  are  convinced  that  man 
lived  in  the  tertiary  period.  For 
them  the  tertiary  man  is  now  an 
actual  doctrine;  for  us,  who  are 
of  a  somewhat  more  critical  dispo- 
sition, the  tertiary  man  is  still 
only  a  problem,  but,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge, a  problem  ready  for 
discussion. 

"  Let  us  then,  in  what  we  have 
now  to  say,  keep  provisionally  to 
the  quatemanr  man,  whom  we 
really  find.  When  we  study  this 
fossil  man  of  the  quaternary  period, 
who  must,  of  course,  have  stood 
comparatively  near  to  our  primi- 
tive ancestors  in  the  order  of 
descent,  or  rather  of  ascent,  we 
alTiays  find  a  Man,  just  such  as 
men  are  now. 

'*  As  recently  as  ten  years  ago, 
whenever  a  skull  was  found  in  a 
peat  bog,  or  in  pile  dwellings,  or 
in  ancient  caves,  people  fancied 
they  saw  in  it  a  wonderful  token 
of  an  inferior  state,  still  quite  un- 
developed. They  smelt  out  the 
very  scent  of  the  ape:  only 
this  has  continually  been  more 
and  more  lost.  The  old  troglo- 
dytes, pile-villagers,  and  bog- 
people,  prove  to  be  quite  a 
respectable  society.  They  have 
heads  so  large  that  many  a  living 
person  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  possess  such.  Our  French 
neighbours,  indeed,  have  warned 
us  against  inferring  too  much  from 


these  big  heads.  It  may  have  been 
that  their  contents  were  not  merely 
nerve-substance,  but  that  the 
ancient  brains  may  have  had  more 
interstitial  tissue  than  is  now  usualr 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  size  of  the 
brain,  their  nerve-substance  may 
have  remained  at  a  lower  stage  of 
devftkymant. 

'*  ThiB,  however,  is  but  the  sort 
of  familiar  talk  which  is  brought 
in  as  a  kind  of  prop  for  weak 
minds.  On  the  whole  we  must 
really  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
complete  absence  of  any  fossil  type 
of  a  lower  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  man.  Nay,  if  we  gather 
together  the  whole  sum  of  the 
fossil  men  hitherto  known,  and  put 
them  parallel  with  those  of  the 
present  time,   we    can    decidedly 

Eronounce  that  there  are  among 
ving  men  a  much  greater  number 
of  individuals  who  shew  a  rela- 
tively inferior  type  than  there  are 
among  the  fossils  known  up  to 
this  tune.  Whether  it  is  just  the 
highest  geniuses  of  the  quaternary 
period  that  have  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  preserved  to  us,  I  will 
not  venture  to  surmise  ! 

'^Our  usual  course  is  to  argue 
from  the  character  of  a  single 
fossil  object  to  the  generality  of 
those  not  yet  found.  This,  how- 
ever, I  will  not  do.  I  will  not 
affirm  that  the  whole  race  was  as 
good  as  the  few  skulls  that  have 
survived.  But  one  thing  I  must 
say — ^that  not  a  single  fossil  skull 
of  an  ape  or  of  an  *  ape-man '  haa 
yet  been  found  that  could  really 
have  belonged  to  a  human  being. 
Every  addition  to  the  amount  of 
objects  which  we  have  obtained  as 
materials  for  discussion,  has  re- 
moved us  further  from  the  hypo- 
thesis propounded." 

The  danger  arising  from  the 
present  freedom  of  science  is 
clearly  shewn  to  be  that  it  may  be 
drawn  to  over-estimate  its  power, 
and  attenipttp^ucpos©  itgJoctrines. 
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upon  young  and  unformed  persons 
like  a  Church  seeking  for  domi- 
nation. To  Bacon  Dr.  Virchow 
points  as  saying  indeed  '*  Scientia 
est  potentiUf^^  but  such  knowledge 
lie  allows  that  Bacon  defined  as 
that  which  is  objective  and 
actual,  and  not  as  the  depend- 
ence on  a  speculative  string  of 
liypotheses.  It  were  indeed  to 
be  deplored,  if  the  fructifying 
freedom  of  our  day  were  to 
be  compromised  by  as  bitter  and 
powerful  a  proscription  by  science 
of    one   half   of   our  amphibious 


constitution  as  that  of  persecuting' 
Churches  of  another  part  of  our 
nature.  It  is  a  hopeful  augury 
for  science  that  reform  should 
begin  within  rather  than  without. 
And  it  is  even  more  encouraging 
that  while  any  reform  that  has 
forced  its  way  forward  within  the 
Churches  has  mostly  proceeded  in 
its  origination  from  some  com- 
paratively obscure  son  of  the 
Church,  in  science  the  timely 
admonition  has  come,  on  this  occa- 
sion at  least,  from  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  her  sons. 


"BEATI    POSSIDENTES." 

Blessed  are  they  that  have  and  hold 
By  blood  and  iron  and  force  of  feud  ! 

So  a  grave  ruler's  voice  has  told 
A  Christian  king's  beatitude. 

More  flesh,  more  worms  !  a  rabbi  quoth, 
More  treasures,  more  of  souring  cares  ; 

More  slaves,  so  much  the  more  of  sloth  ; 
Most  blest  who  least  of  riches  bears  ! 


Nay,  rather  blest,  the  Master  saith. 

Who  holds  the  wealth  of  rarest  kind^ 
In  battle  of  life,  in  pain  of  death. 

No  sword  can  pierce^  no  stealth  can  find. 

Clad  in  unrusted  mail  his  heart 

Holds  that  whereon  no  thieves  intrude  : 
Honour,  goodwill,  and  peace  impart 

Impregnable  beatitude ! 
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TJERA     SASSUUTOH     AND     CONSTITUTIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS  IN  RUSSIA. 

Bt  Ejlill  Bund. 


I. 

A  POLITICAL  tragedy,  in  humble 
private  life,  was  enacted  on  Russian 
soil,  between  the  years  1867  and 
1878,  which  sheds  a  lurid  light 
on  the  goyemmental  practices  of 
Gzardom,  and  which  resulted  in  a 
striking  scene  before  a  Ck)urt  of 
Justice,  that  may  yet  prove  the 
"beginning  of  the  end"  of  an 
unreformed  despotism,  whose  sway 
has  lasted  a  thousand  years. 

The  crisis  and  acme  of  that 
heartrending  tragedy  was  reached 
by  a  woman's  armed  protest 
against  the  violation  of  the  sim- 
plest human  rights — a  violation  as 
arbitrary  as  it  was  cruel  and  mean. 
Her  story  reads  like  a  chapter 
from  some  ghastly  dream  of  a 
mind  overlaid  by  a  nightmare. 
Look  at  the  innocent,  childlike 
beginning  of  this  story — and  then 
let  the  eye  run  over  the  eleven 
jears  of  ceaseless  suffering,  in- 
flicted, with  fantastic  cruelty,  upon 
A  poor,  helpless  girl,  by  the  Czar's 
■ever  active  Inquisition ! 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  a  school- 
girl, who  had  been  a  pupil  in  an  edu- 
cational establishment  at  Moscow, 
made  the  acquaintance — as  some- 
times will  happen— of  another 
school-girl,  whose  brother  was  a 
student.  Miss  Vjera  Sassulitch,  a 
■captain's  daughter,  was  the  name  of 
the  one ;  Miss  Netchaieff  that  of  the 
other.     The  thoughts  of  Vjera,  at 


that  time,  were  not  bent  upon 
anything  dangerous  to  the  auto- 
cratic power.  She  was  not  one  of 
those  *' Nihilists"  to  whom  Tur- 
guenieff,  the  masterly  delineator 
of  Russian  characters,  first  gave  a 
name — ^the  too  sweeping  applica- 
tion of  which  he  himself  after- 
wards learnt  to  regret.  She  had 
neither  mused  on  the  vague  pro- 
blems of  a  Philosophy  of  l>espair 
and  Disgust  in  the  ochopenhauer 
sense  ;  nor  did  she  wish  to  destroy 
all  State  structures  for  the  sake  of 
a  morbidly  egotistical  Individual- 
ism. Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
she  hankerings  after  an  apostoHc 
Collectivism ;  nor  did  she  indulge 
in  a  semi-revolutionary  mysticism 
on  the  hierarchic  pattern  of  Comte. 
Nor  was  the  flight  of  her  fancy 
directed  towards  that  strange 
mixture  of  contradictory  impos- 
sibilities— a  blissful  Utopia  of 
Anarchy.  Vjera  belonged  to  no 
philosophical,  political  and  sodal, 
or  anti-social,  sect  whatsoever. 
The  little  ambition  of  that  sweet 
seventeen — most  laughable  to  say 
— centred  in  the  wish  of  passineher 
examination  to  qualify  herself  for 
a  governess ;  which  she  did  *'  with 
distinction."  Of  Netchaieff,  the 
student,  nothing  was  then  known 
in  public.  To  ms  request  that  she 
should  take  care  of  a  few  letters 
which  might  be  sent  for  him,  she 
therefore  readily  assented. 
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Innocent  beginning !  But  what 
a  sudden  transformation  was  to 
come! 

The  student,  denounced  as  a 
would-be  rebel  by  a  traitor,  whom 
he  thereupon  slew,  became  a 
political  exile.  For  this  reason, 
the  school-girl  of  seventeen  who 
had  known  his  sister,  and  him 
through  her,  was  thrown  into 
prison  as  one  *'  suspected "  of 
conspiracy !  No  charge  was 
brought  against  her.  Nothing 
was  discovered  that  could  in  the 
slightest  way  incriminate  her.  Yet, 
for  two  years  she  had  to  linger 
in  the  Czar's  Bastille !  One  year 
of  misery  she  passed  in  the 
Litowskij  Prison  ;  the  other  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  Peter-Paid  For- 
tress. 

Who  can  fathom  the  agony  of 
these  two  long  years,  which  to  a  cap- 
tive uncertain  of  his  fate  appear 
like  an  eternity  of  torture? 

Words  are  too  weak  to  describe 
the  mental  suffering.  None  will 
understand  it  but  one  who,  in  the 
ardent  pursuit  of  the  political 
ideals  of  nis  youth,  suddenly  struck 
his  glowing  brow,  in  despair, 
against  the  cold  bars  of  a  cruel 
cage,  and  then  looked  up,  night 
after  nieht,  from  his  restless  couch, 
to  the  lorfcy  course  of  the  stars,  whose 
very  serenity  he  sometimes  felt  as  a 
silent  contempt  for  his  struggles. 
There  are  otner  moments,  it  is 
true,  when  the  captive's  martyr- 
spirit  enthusiastically  soars  to- 
wards a  future  Freedom ;  triumph- 
ing over  the  fetters  that  bind  the 
body. 

To  Vjera  no  such  consolation 
was  left.  She  lay  in  the  Bastille 
for  no  real  action  or  even  thought 
offensive  to  the  powers  that  oe. 
She  lay  there,  the  crushed  victim 
of  a  mere  suspicion  ! 

"The  time  between  the  eigh- 
teenth and  the  twentieth  year  " — 
said  her  counsel  during  the  trial — 
« these  are  the  years  of  youth  when 


childhood  ceases ;  when  impressions* 
lasting  for  life  are  most  powerful ; 
when  life  itself  appears  yet  spotless 
and  pure.  For  the  maiden  it  is  die 
most  beautiful  time— the  time  of 
budding  love— the  time  when  the 
girl  rises  to  the  fuller  consciousness 
of  womanhood — ^the  time  of  fanciful 
reverie  and  enthusiasm — ^the  time 
to  which,  in  later  days,  as  a  mother 
and  a  matron,  her  thoughts  yet  will 
fondly  return.  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury !  You  know  in  the  companv 
of  what  friends  Vjera  Sassiilitch 
had  to  pass  her  best  years.  The 
walls  of  a  casemate  were  her 
companions.  For  two  years  she- 
saw  neither  mother,  nor  relations, 
nor  friends.  Sometimes  she  heard 
that  her  mother  had  come  and  had 
given  a  message  of  greeting.  That 
was  all  she  was  allowed  to  learn. 
Locked  up  without  occupation, 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison  !  .  . 
Everything  human  concentrated  in 
the  single  person  of  the  turnkey 
who  brings  the  food  !  .  .  The 
monotonousness  only  broken,  now 
and  then,  by  the  call  of  the 
sentinel,  who,  peering  through  the 
window  bars,  asks  : — *  Prisoner^ 
have  you  not  done  any  harm  ta 
yourself  ? ' — or  by  the  rattlinfi^  of 
the  locks  and  door-bolts,  the  clack  of 
guns  shouldered  or  grounded,  or 
uie  dreary  striking  of  the  hour  in 
the  Peter-Paul  Fortress.  .  .  Far, 
far  away  from  everything  hu- 
man !  .  ...  Nothing  there 
to  nourish  the  feelings  of  friend- 
ship and  love;  nothing  but  the 
sympathy  created  by  the  knowledge 
that,  to  uie  right  and  to  the  left, 
there  are  feUow-sufferers  passing 
their  wretched  days  in  the  same 
way.  ....  Thus  it  was  that, 
in  the  depth  of  her  solitude,  there 
arose,  in  Vjera  Sassulitch,  such 
warmhearted  sympathy  for  every 
State  prisoner — ^that  every  political 
convict  became  for  her  a  spiritual 
comrade  in  her  recollections,  to 
whom  she  assis 
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experience  and  the  impressions  of 
herpast  life." 

What  feeling  heart  is  there 
which  the  picture  of  Silvio 
Pellico's  sufferings  does  not  move? 

But  Silvio  was  a  man  ;  he  was 
prepared  for  a  struggle  with  the 
oppressor;  his  strength  was  up- 
held by  a  martyr's  belief  in  the 
coming  victory  of  a  great  cause. 
Under  Alexander  the  Benevolent, 
an  atrocious  deed  that  could  "make 
angels  weep,"  was  committed 
against  a  girl  in  her  teens — a  deed 
from  which  an  Oriental  despot, 
with  some  feeling  still  left  for 
tender  womankind,  would  in  his 
most  raving  fury  have  shrunk — 
yet  a  deed  fully  worthy  of  that 
Chief  of  Sbirri  whom  the  Czar  had 
honoured,  such  as  honour  goes 
among  Autocrats,  with  his  personal 
friendship  and  fullest  conMence. 

n. 

Two  years  had  Vjera  suffered 
in  her  dungeon.  Twice  only, 
during  that  long  time,  was  she 
subjected  to  an  inquiry — secret, 
of  course.  She  thought  she  had 
been  forgotten.  She  feared  she 
might  perhaps  have  to  end  her 
days  in  the  oubliettes.  It  being 
found  impossible  to  bring  her  to 
trial  on  even  the  slightest  pretext, 
she  was  at  last  set  free. 

Free  ? 

No  Satanic  laughter  of  Hell — 
to  speak  within  the  vocabidtiry 
of  an  orthodoxy  of  which  the  Czar 
claims  to  be  a  spiritual  head — 
tiould  have  been  a  more  cruel 
mockery. 

Broken  in  heart,  Vjera  returns 
to  her  mother,  who  tries  to  cheer 
up  the  spurit  of  the  poor  woimded 
dove.  *  We  shall  go  to  the  country, 
dearest!  There  you  will  forget 
and  recover!"  Ten  days  pass — 
ten  days  of  half-dazed  meditation. 
It  is  not  easy  to  ciust  off  the  wind- 
ing-sheet of  prison  recollections 
from  the  oppressed    mind.     The 


lonely  cell  is  for  a  long  time  xound 
the  escaped  sufferer — day  and 
night.  Sometimes  he  is  under  a 
feeling  as  of  the  dungeon-walls 
once  more  closing  in  upon  him — 
aye,  as  of  coffm-boams  stiffing 
his  very  breath.  Only  by  slow 
steps  is  the  full  consciousness  of 
ummpeded  movement  re-acquired, 

Yjera  Sassulitch  had  beg^un  to 
breathe  a  little  more  freely,  when, 
ten  days  after  her  release,  a  j>olic6- 
officer  presented  himself  at  her 
home.  He  had  come  to  re-arrest  her ! 

For  a  moment  the  childish 
thought  struck  her,  in  spite  of  her 
painful  remembrances,  that  **  there 
must  be  some  mistaka"  Where 
there  is  arbitrary  government,  mis- 
takes are  so  very  easy.  It  is  true, 
they  occasionally  have  a  fatal  re- 
sult. After  a  few  days  more  of 
renewed  imprisonment,  the  horrible 
truth  fully  broke  upon  the  victim. 
One  morning,  Yjera  was  seized  in 
prison,  and,  m  spite  of  her  beseech- 
mg  protests  that  she  had  not  even 
a  change  of  dress  or  a  mantle 
with  her,  transported  by  gen- 
darmes to  a  distant  province  by 
way  of  banishment.  She  might 
have  died  on  the  road  from  the 
cold,  had  not  one  of  the  gendaimes 
acted  the  good  Samaritan,  and 
thrown  his  fur  over  her  shivering 
shoidders. 

Arrived  in  the  little  town  of 
Krestzy,  she  was  sent  adrift — 
a  poor  waif  of  humanity — to  shift 
for  herself  as  best  she  could, 
though  under  the  sleepless  eye  of 
tyrannic  supervision.  A  single 
rouble,  a  French  book,  and  a  little 
box  of  chocolate  drops  was  all 
that  she  owned.  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  make  the  x>athos  of 
petty  misery  complete. 

Some  good  soul  came  to  her 
help  for  a  little  while.  Then 
she  was  seized  once  more,  and 
driven  to  another  place — to  Twer. 
From  Twer  she  was  moved  on 
to    Saligati|chi.,from^gi^ce    to 
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Kharkoff.  The  *  infernal  circle  " 
of  her  wanderings  seemed  never 
to  end.  The  only  variety,  in 
her  involuntary  migrations,  con- 
sisted of  an  occasional  re-im- 
prisonment or  bodily  visitation. 
Still,  no  chetrge  was  brought 
^igainst  her.  Eleven  years  thus 
passed.  At  last,  she  appeared  to 
be  really  forgotten. 

The  girl  of  seventeen,  having 
gone  through  all  this  misery  of 
arbitrary,  baseless  imprisonment 
and  exile  to  distant  provinces,  had 
now  become  a  woman  of  twenty- 
seven,  with  a  life's  experience  con- 
taining the  quintessence  of  the 
vile  tyranny  of  ages. 

With  this  burden  of  suffering 
upon  her,  Vjera  Sassulitch  man- 
aged clandestinely  to  go  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  afterwards  to 
Pensa.  There  she  chanced  to  read 
in  the  Novye  Vremja — the  New 
Times — ^the  report  of  the  infamous 
treatment  to  which  a  political 
convict,  Bogoljuboff,  had  been 
subjected  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Police  at  St.  Petersburg,  General 
Trepoff,  the  friend,  and  special 
protector  of  the  personal  security 
of  the  Czar.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  Bogoljuboff  was  the  friend, 
the  lover,  of  Vjera.  Had  that 
been  so,  the  fact  would  certainly 
not  tell  against  her.  In  truth, 
she  had  never  in  her  life  seen 
Bogoljuboff.  The  romantic  halo 
with  which  hie  name  may  have 
been  surrounded  in  her  thoughts, 
was  entirely  due  to  his  martyrdom. 
The  account  of  his  sufferings 
given  in  the  New  TimeSj  read 
exactly  like  a  leaf  from  the  worst 
pages  of  the  Olden  Times. 

In  1863 — so  the  counsel  of  Vjera 
Sassulitch  explained — ^the  knout 
had  been  abolished ;  at  least,  as  a 
Oovemment   instrument    for   the 


castigation  of  prisoners  of  the  so- 
called  privileged  classes.  In  the 
village  communites,  I  may  add, 
the  peasantry  themselves  stick 
with  great  tenacity  to  its  con- 
tinued use  as  a  favourite  means 
of  **  self-government,"  such  as  they 
understand  it.*  The  echo  of 
the  knout-stroke  never  dies  in 
their  dank  pine  forests.  Unlike 
all  other  nations  that  are  in  pos- 
session of  folk-songs,  the  Eussian 
people,  even  in  their  love-lays, 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  and  to 
sing  of  wife-beating — aye,  of  the 
beating  of  sweethearts  by  their 
swains,  f 

Trepoff,  the  Czar's  pampered 
darling,  for  whose  character  we 
must  seek  a  parallel  in  Fidelio,  or 
in  some  other  exciting  play  with 
an  arch-villain  as  a  prominent 
figure,  took  a  demoniaciEil  delight 
in  proceeding  on  the  old  lines  of 
knouting,  even  with  regard  to 
persons  of  the  "privileged 
classes,"  and  who  were  no  or- 
dinary criminals.  Perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  Bogoljuboff,  he  claimed  to 
act  in  accordance  with  Art.  807  of 
the  Penal  Code.  There  is  a  glorious 
uncertainty  about  the  law  in 
Russia.  Law  is  mainly  the  will 
of  the  man  in  possession  of  power. 
For  an  alleged  want  of  respect  and 
for  insubordinate  conduct  towards 
him,  Trepoff  had  Bogoljuboff, 
a  man  of  great  personal  dignity 
and  firmness  of  bearing,  flogged 
with  rods.  When  the  news  of  this 
intended  procedure  spread  through 
the  prison,  there  was  a  loud  out- 
cry. The  women  even  gave  vent 
to  their  feelings  in  indignant 
utterances. 

Then,  with  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  Trepoff  had  a  theatrical 
scene  of  a  coming  general  whip- 
ping enacted  under  the  windows 


*  See  Hepworth  Dixon's  "  Free  RuBsia." 
t  See  "The  Songs  of  the  Rnseian  People  ;"  by  W.  R.  Si-RALGtl^.Ogle 
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of  the  female  seotioii  of  prisoners. 
There  was  a  preparation  of  rods, 
and  a  pantomimic  use  of  the 
instruments  of  torture,  as  if  a 
castigation  of  all  l^e  inmates  of 
the  prison  were  intended.  The 
excitement  of  the  women  rose  to 
the  highest  pitch  at  this  threatening 
si^t. 

Meanwhile  Bogoljuboff — ^I  here 
again  follow  the  description 
given  during  the  trial — is  le^  to  the 
place  where  his  human  dignity  is 
to  be  insulted.  ''He  knows  not 
why  he  is  to  be  punished.  He 
thinks  indignation  will  lend  >iini 
strength  to  resist  those  that  throw 
themselves  upon  him.  But  he  is 
ffrasped  by  the  iron  grip  of  jailers' 
hands ;  he  is  dragged  down ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  regular  count- 
ing of  the  strokes  by  me  leader  of 
the  execution,  a  deep  groan  is 
heard — a  ^^an  not  arising  from 
mere  physical  pain,  but  from  the 
soul's  grief  of  a  downtrodden, 
outraged  man.  At  last,  silence 
reigned  again.  The  sacred  act 
was  accomplished ! "     .     .    . 

At  these  words  of  Mr.  Alexan- 
droff,  such  stormy  applause  arose 
in  Court  that  the  President  warned 
the  audience  not  to  repeat  it,  lest 
he  shoidd  be  compelled  to  have 
the  Hall  of  Justice  detured. 

Another  allusion,  but  darkly 
made  by  the  counsel  forthe  defence, 
created  a  deep  impression  in  Court. 
It  was  a  reference  to  a  whipping 
machine  once  in  use,  and  of  which 
some  of  those  present — ladies  as 
well  as  Kentlem^en — ^may  have  had 
personal  experience.  A  corre- 
spondent gives  the  following  de- 
scription. Thi9  suspected  person, 
who  could  not  be  brought  to  trial, 
but  whom  it  was  intended  to  casti- 
gate, would  be  invited  to  call  at 
the  Office  of  the  Secret  Police. 
After  a  few  moments'  conversation 
with  the  dread  functionary,  the 
floor  would  suddenly  sink  beneath 
the  visitor's  feet,  and  he  would 


find  himself  suspended  by  tlie 
waist;  all  that  part  of  the  body 
below  it  being  under  the  floor, 
and  concealed  from.  view.  Then, 
invisible  hands  and  equally  invin- 
ble  rods  would  rapidly  perform 
their  duty — ^the  trap-door  would 
rise  again — and  the  visitor  would 
be  bowed  out  with  great  courte^, 
and  go  home  carrying  with  him 
substantial  marks  to  remind  him 
of  his  interview.     .     .     . 

It  was  the  brooding  over  die 
dis^^race  and  afiEront  to  which  a 
political  prisoner  had  been  sub- 
jected in  the  very  capital,  by  an 
official  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  the  Czar,  which  matured  in  a 
tender  woman  the  thought  of  re- 
venge and  atonement.  The  tern- 
ble  recollections  of  her  owii  life 
had  wrought  up  her  feelings  to 
exaltation.  She  smarted  under 
the  ignominy  of  BogoljubofTs 
scars.  Over  and  over  again,  in 
her  counsel's  words,  she  asked 
herself: — *'Who  will  avenge  the 
outraged  honour  of  the  sunerer  ? 
Who  will  wash  off  from  his  body 
and  mind  the  black  spot  of  dis- 
grace ?  " 

She  waited  for  an  utterance  of 
the  Press,  for  the  uprising  of  a 
wrathful  public  opinion.  The 
Press,  mindful  of  its  fetters,  dared 
not  say  a  word.  Public  opinion, 
for  wluch  in  Bussia  there  ib  no 
right  of  meeting,  cowered  under 
the  thunder-doud  of  official  pres- 
sure. Anyone  bold  enough  to 
protest  might  have  shared  *Bogol- 
juboff's  fate — ^might  have  been 
shut  up  in  a  dimgeon ;  whipped ; 
sent  to  Siberia,  too.  A  J?ar- 
liament  there  is  not  in  Kusaia. 
Even  the  **  freedom  as  in  Turkey" 
does  not  exist  under  the  Czar's 
rule.  No  Court  of  Justice  took  up 
the  outrage  inflicted  upon  Bogol- 
juboff. The  stillness  of  death 
reigned  everjrwhere. 

Then,  Yjera  put  to  herself  the 
question :— "^Is  ^ere  no  voice  that 
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can  break  through  this  ghastly 
silence^  so  that  all  may  hear  it? 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  awaken 
public  conscience  ?  " 

in. 

The  next  scene  is  in  the  Cabinet 
of  General  Trepoff. 

For  aught  we  know,  Vjera 
Sassulitch  may  never  have  heard 
of  the  Ode  of  Kalistratos  ("TU 
windmy  sword  in  myrtle  boughs  ") ; 
nor  of  the  corresponding  laws  of 
the  Greek  and  Boman  Kepublics. 
Nor  may  she  have  reflected  upon 
the  Scriptural  texts  about  Ehud, 
Jaely  Judith,  and  the  Song  of 
Deborah.  Nor  is  it  to  be  assumed 
that  she  was  conversant  with  the 
often-quoted  8a3dng8  of  poets, 
thinkers,  writers  and  political 
leaders  of  all  nations,  ages,  and 
parties — ^from  Milton  to  Bishop 
Ix>wth,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Den- 
man,  Cobbett,  Disraeli,  Southey, 
Byron,  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
Shelley,  and  Swinburne ;  ttovi 
Petrarca  and  Macchiavelli  to 
Muratori,  Monti,  Alfieri,  U^ 
Foscolo,  Mazzini,  and  Garibaldi; 
from  Montesquieu  and  Yattel  to 
Eousseau  and  Victor  Hugo  ;  from 
Herder,  Leesing,  and  Schiller  to 
Archenholz,  Gentz,  Jean  Paul 
(Friedrich  Eichter),  and  Platen. 

Vjera  Sassulitch's  deed  was  of 
simpler  growth,  of  native  origin — 
spontaneous ;  coming  up  with  the 
force  of  Nature ;  like  a  cry  of  im- 
controUable  indignation.  She  pre- 
sented herself  before  the  man 
whom  an  enraged  mass  of  people 
hated  as  the  very  abomination  of 
tyranny,  with  a  petition  in  her 
hand.  In  the  next  moment  the 
fatal  shot  was  fired,  and  he  fell 
wounded.  Dropping  her  weapon 
at  once,  she  stood  motionless  and 
calm:  the  image  of  an  Avenger 
without  a  selfish  motive. 

One  of  the  Police  Chiefs  attend- 
ants, throwing  himself  upon  her, 
almost  throttl^  her,  when  he  was 


dragged  away  by  others.  It  re- 
sulted from  the  judicial  inquiry 
that  Trepoff  was  in  error  when,  in 
the  natural  excitement  of  the 
moment,  he  thought  his  assailant 
wished  to  free  herself,  in  order  to 
take  another,  more  deadly,  aim  at 
him.  "It  was  immaterial  to  her" — 
so  she  firmly  insisted  at  the  inquiry 
and  at  the  trial — "  whether  he  met 
with  his .  death,  or  not."  All  she 
sought  to  accomplish  was,  to  bring 
about  a  catastrophe,  so  as  to  rouse 
public  attention,  and  thereby  to 
force  on  a  reform. 

IV. 

Political  trials  are  not  conducted 
in  Bussia  before  a  jury,  nor  in 
public,  but  before  a  packed  Im- 
perial Tribunal,  and  in  secret. 
Frobably  it  was  thought  a  stroke 
of  devemess  to  accuse  Vjera 
Sassulitch  of  an  attempt  at  common 
murder.  This  necessitated  her 
appearance  before  a  jury;  but 
Count  Pahlen,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  one  of  the  chief 
advisers  at  Court,  personally 
pledged  himself,  as  it  were,  that 
the  jury  would  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  any 
political  sympathies.  Hence  it 
was  agreed  to  accuse  her  of  an 
ordinary  crime. 

The  jury  could  not  have  been 
composed  on  more  ''respectable" 
principles.  The  names  of*  the 
twelve  men  good  and  true  being 
henceforth  historical,  it  may  be 
useful  to  mention  them.  There 
was  the  Aulic  Councillor  Con- 
stantino Sergejewitch  Alexejeff ; 
the  Collegiate  Councillor  Dimitri 
Petrowitch  Petroff;  the  Titulary 
Coimcillor  Nicholas  Wassiljewitch 
Dadonofit;  the  Aulic  Councillor 
Alexander  Ivanovitch  Sergejeff ; 
the  artist,  Sergei  Fedorowitch 
Werchowzeff;  me  College  Beg- 
istrar  DshamussofF ;  Michael 
Gavrilowitch  Missloffsky,  assistant 
at  the  Demidoff  Asylum;  Boman 
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Igorowitch  SchuLE-Torma,  noble- 
man; the  Aulic  Councillor  Atha- 
nasius  Bjitch  LochofP ;  Alexander 
Ivanowiteh  Ohalisen,  B.A. ;  the 
Aulic  Councillor  Peter  Stanifllavo- 
witch  Kufihinski ;  and  the  honoraiy 
citizen  Wladimir  Jakovlewitch 
Jakimoff.  The  Aulic  Councillor 
Lochoff  was  chosen  foreman. 
Certainly,  there  seemed  to  be 
safety  in  this  multitude  of  titled 
Councillors. 

From  the  extensive  reports  of 
the  trial  before  me,  I  can  only 
select,  for  the  restricted  space  of  this 
essay,  some  chief  incidents.  When 
asked  whether  she  pleaded ' 'guilty, " 
the  accused  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive; declaring  that  she  had  not 
known  Qenerid  Trepoff  personally, 
and  that  she  looked  forward  with 
perfect  indifference  to  the  conse- 
quences resulting  for  her  from 
her  deed.  The  demand  of  the 
defence,  that  Kuprijanoff  and 
Wolchowskij,  prisoners  in  the 
Peter-Paul  Foi^ess,  should  be 
called  as  witnesses,  was  rejected. 
The  dreaded  "Third  Section," 
— ^that  is,  the  Secret  Police- 
objected  to  their  being  heard; 
and  the  Court  was  inspired  wi<^ 
sufficient  terror  to  yield  to  this 
intimation  of  the  Czar's  Yehm- 
Gericht  of  men  dad  in  sky-blue, 
who  have  an  unpleasant  habit  of 
dropping  down,  from  their  lofty 
abode,  upon  a  victim,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  whisking  him,  or 
her,  off  to  Siberia.  Such  **  god- 
like strokes  "  of  the  Third  Se^on 
are  not  rare. 

True  to  his  function,  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  Mr.  Kessel,  tried  to 
bear  down  the  accused  as  much  as 
he  could  by  pointing  out  that  she 
had  changed  the  revolver  originally 
chosen  for  one  of  heavier  calibre  ; 
that  her  object  dearly  was  to  kill ; 
and  that  the  knowleds^  die  Ijiad 
acquired,  by  her  special  studies, 
of  obstetricid  science,  made  her  so 
acquainted  with  the   anatomy  of 


the  human  body  as  to  induce  her 
to  fire  at  one  of  the  most  vital 
parts.  Then,  there  was  the  usual 
declaration  that,  whatever  griev- 
ance a  person  may  have,  it  is  not 
permissible  to  take  the  law  in  one's 
own  hands,  and  thus  to  act  as  a 
judge; — a  declaration  somewhat 
fallacious  in  Bussia,  where  the 
law  is  simply  of  the  making  of  the 
Autocrat's  hands,  and  not  even 
respected  in  this  form  when  it 
suits  the  authorities. 

Still,  between  all  the  officially 
faultless  remarks  of  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  there  was  one  fatal 
concession  to  public  feeling. 
True,  Trepoff  not  having  becoi 
called  as  a  witness,  the  Prosecutor 
thought  he  should  neither  blame, 
nor  justify  his  actions;  but  then 
he  continued  thus: — "I  for  my 
part  believe  the  statements  made 
Dy  Vjera  Sassulitch.  I  believe 
that  facts  api>eared  to  her  in  the 
light  in  which  they  have  been 
placed  here;  and  I  am  ready  U 
accept  ihefeeUn^B  of  Vjera  SatnMch 
0$  facts.  The  Court,  however, 
is  bound  to  measure  these  fed- 
ings,  as  soon  as  they  are  converted 
into  deeds,  by  the  standard  of 
the  law." 

Now,  if  even  a  Public  Prosecutor 
accepts  the  feelings  of  the  accused 
as  facts,  we  can  scarcdy  wonder 
that  a  jury,  though  composed  of 
Aulic  Councillors,  shoula  hold  a 
still  more  l^ent  view. 

I  have  to  pass  over  the  lon^  and 
able,  in  some  passages  highly 
pathetic,  speech  of  Mr.  Alexan- 
droff.  The  biography  of  Vjera 
was  used  by  him  as  a  practical 
Act  of  Accusation  against  the 
ruling  authorities.  Bogoljuboff 
was  no  relation,  no  friend,  no 
acquaintance  even  of  hers;  but 
'^  he  was  the  history  of  her  own  past 
— ^the  history  of  her  shdteness 
wanderings  over  Bussia — ^the  his- 
tory of  her  own  hdplessness.  He, 
though  unknown  to  her,  was  her 
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very    heart.     The    blows    struck 
against  him  struck  her  heart." 

It  was  not  to  be  denied — Mr. 
Alexandroff  continued — ^that  a 
*'  crime,"  in  the  sense  of  the  law- 
code,  had  been  conmiitted.  It  was, 
however,  done  from  no  egotistical 
motive,  but  for  the  sake  of  an  idea, 
for  the  sake  of  the  common  weal. 
In  the  name  of  public  security,  in 
the  name  of  justice,  counsel  there- 
fore assumed  the  possibility,  at 
least,  of  an  acquittal.  A  dear  hope 
not  even  he  dared  to  express ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  all  the 
greater  significance  to  the  subse- 
quent verdict. 

When,  towards  the  end  of 
his  speech,  he  drew  a  com- 
parison, on  the  one  hand, 
between  women  and  girls  whose 
hands  had  been  reddened  with 
the  blood  of  their  rivals,  their 
seducers,  aye,  their  offspring, 
whom  they  killed  from  jealousy, 
or  from  a  wish  to  hide  their  shame 
in  a  crime,  and  who  yet  were 
allowed  to  leave  the  dock  under  a 
verdict  of  **not  guilty;"  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  &e  pure  life  and 
intention  of  Yjera  Bassulitch,  who 
was  ready  to  bear  everythiuK  with 
firmness,  without  grief  or  indi^a- 
tion,  and  who,  if  foimd  gudty, 
would  not  leave  the  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice dishonoured  :  the  audience, 
mainly  composed  of  the  best  edu- 
cated and  well-to-do  class  of  the 
BuBsian  capital,  were*  visibly 
moved.  At  that  moment.  Govern- 
ment stood  virtually  condemned. 

All  that  had  happened  so  far, 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  distant 
observer  like  a  sudden  transforma- 
tion in  a  wondrous  tale.  It  was 
an  unexpected  upheaval  of  public 
feeling — a  stem  arraignment  of  a 
despotism  that  had  become  un- 
bearable to  human  nature. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
part  of  the  trial  was  the  summing 
up  of  the  Judge,  Mr.  Koni.  **  An 
accused  person" — ^the  Judge  ex- 


plained— **  could  certainly  not  be 
looked  upon  as  an  infallible  com- 
mentator of  the  event  with  which 
he  or  she  was  connected.  At  the 
same  time  it  had  to  be  noted  that 
criminals  were  to  be  divided  into 
two  groups :  those  who  are  led  by 
selfi&  impulses,  and  who  there- 
fore, in  the  majority  of  cases,  try 
to  mask  the  truth  by  lying  state- 
ments ;  and  those  who  commit  an 
act  from  no  motive  of  personal 
profit,  and  who  entertain  no  wish 
to  hide  anything  of  the  deed  they 
have  done.    Tou,  gentlemen  of  the 

i'ury,  are  in  a  position  to  jud^e  in 
LOW  far  the  statements  of  Vjera 
Bassulitch  merit  your  confidence, 
and  to  which  type  of  transgressors 
she  most  nearly  comes  up !  " 

Turning  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  accused  meant  to 
direct  the  attention  of  society  to- 
wards the  cruelly  practised  against 
Bogoljuboff  either  by  a  mere 
wounding  of  General  Trepoff,  or 
by  his  assassination,  the  Judfi^e 
observed  that — **  it  was  impossible 
to  look  upon  assassination  as  the 
only  means  by  which  such  attention 
coidd  be  directed  towards  a  (»ying 
evil."  The  assertion  of  Vjera 
Bassulitch  that  she  had  no  fixed 
purpose  of  encompassing  the  death 
of  Trepoff,  was  consequentiy  not 
to  be  rejected.  **One  may  have 
no  love  for  a  person  " — ^the  Judge 
continued; — "one  may  be  filled 
with  hatred  towards,  and  the  desire 
of  doing  harm  to,  a  person;  but 
such  sentiments  do  not  always  im- 
ply the  intention  of  destroying  the 
object  of  one's  feeling  of  revenge. 
Perhaps  you  may  find,  in  the  f  s^ 
revealed  by  the  inquiry,  an  indica- 
tion of  Vjera  Sassulitch's  wish  to 
wreak  vengeance  upon  General 
Trepoff,  but  not  that  she  was  fully 
bent  upon  killing  him.  It  is  true 
that,  whatever  credibility  may 
attach  to  the  declarations  of  the 
accused,  conclusions  must  only  be 
drawn  from  real  facts.    Now,  the 
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Public  Ftosecutor  has  mentioned 
that  Yjera    Sassulitoh   purposely 
chose  a  stronger  revolver  than  the 
one  originally  bought  for  her,  and 
that  she    fired  from   the    closest 
proximity.    But    from    this,    the 
mtention  of  the  accused  to  commit 
a    murder,  cannot  be    absolutely 
inferred;   for  the  choice  of  that 
particular  kind  of  revolver  may 
have  been  the  result  of  accidental 
droumstancee.      The  firing  from 
the  closest    proximity    may    also 
have    been     unintentional;     for, 
under   the    ciroumstanoes    given, 
thero    could   be    no    thought    of 
firing  ^m  a  distance.    The  result 
of  the  previous    examination   is, 
that  the  question  as  to  whether 
thero    has   been    an    attempt    at 
murder,     or    simply    an    act    of 
wounding,  must  be  left  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  jury.     Facts  alone 
must  guide  you  in  your  conclusions. 
It  is  my  duty  also  to  romind  you 
that,  wherever  a  doubt  is  possible, 
the  law  enjoins  you  to  interprot 
the  case  in  favour  of  the  accused." 
Entering  upon  the  evidence  of 
witnesses,     the    Judge   said   the 
opinion  was  warranted  from  their 
statements  that  Yjera  Sassulitch 
did  not  attempt  to  fire  a  second 
time.     The  question  as  to  whether 
there  was  a  struggle  between  her 
and  Major  KumejefP,  who  seized 
her,   had  to  be  answered  in  the 
negative ;   General    Trepoff ,    who 
alleged  that  she  had  struggled  to 
free  herself,  having  been  unable, 
from  the  excitement  in  which  he 
naturally    was     at    the    moment 
of  the  catastrophe,  to  be  a  cahn 
observer. 

The  Judge  further  dealt  with  the 
question  of  '*  premeditation,"  upon 
which  the  Public  Prosecutor  had 
dwelt.  * '  In  order  to  recognise  the 
character  of  promeditated  inten- 
tion in  a  crime" — the  Judge  said, 
— **  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that, 
between  the  moment  when  the 
thought    of    committing  a  crime 


first  arose,  and  the  real  execution 
of  the  act,  thero  had  been  sufficient 
time  for  thinking  over  and  criticis- 
ing the  harboured  design,  so  that 
the  person  in  question  may  have  a 
chance  of  giving  it  up,  on  better 
consideration.  If  a  person  com- 
mits a  crime  on  the  spur  of  passion, 
thero  is  a  state  of  impulsive  affec- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  an  utter  want 
of  roal  reflection  and  premedi- 
tation." 

The  question  as  to  whether  the 
occurronce  at  issue  must  be  ranged 
imder  the  category  of  full  pre- 
meditation, or  not,  the  Judge 
thought  he  should  leave  open; 
there  being  some  contradiction  in 
the  earlier  declarations  of  Yjera 
Sassiditch.  At  first,  she  said  she 
had  concealed  her  real  name,  in 
order  not  to  compromise  the  lady 
with  whom  she  had  shared  apart- 
ments. She  thought  the  attempted 
deed  would  be  considered  a  political 
crime,  and  her  friend  might  thus 
also  ^et  into  trouble.  ''  Ck>nse- 
quently" — ^the  Judge  romarked — 
"  she  did  not  expect  the  case  to  go 
beforo  a  jury  in  a  public  triaL 
Tet  it  is  clear  that  Yjera  Sassulitch 
could  only  hope  to  fmfil  her  mission 
of  raising  a  question  of  general 
importance  if  the  case  was  brought 
before  a  jury." 

I  think  it  would  but  weaken  the 
importance  of  this  summing  up  to 
add  a  single  word  of  comment 
Nor  do  I  consider  it  advisable,  in 
the  present  condition  of  Russia,  to 
go  beyond  a  record  which  speaks 
trumpet-tongued  for  itself. 

Be  it  enough  to  say  that,  after  a 
few  other  remarks  of  the  Judge, 
which  wero  mainly  to  the  effect 
that,  "  if  the  accused  had  wished 
to  raise  a  question  of  public 
importance,  her  object  might  have 
been  attained  by  a  mero  insult 
against  the  Chief  of  the  Police," 
the  jury  withdrew  to  deliberate  on 
the  verdict.  In  a  little  less  than 
an  hour  they  came  back,  when  the 
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Foreman  said,  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Judge  : — 

"  No  ;  the  it  not  puilty  /  " 

Loud  and  continued  exclama- 
tions of  **  Bravo !  "  with  clapping 
of  hands,  from  the  crowded  public, 
filled  the  Hall  of  Justice.  The 
Judge  did  not  endeavour  this  time 
to  check  the  applatise.  On  hearing 
the  verdict,  a  sudden  blush  covered 
the  face  of  Vjera  Sassulitch.  Her 
eyes  indicating  some  doubt  as  to 
what  was  in  store  for  her,  in  spite 
of  the  bold  decision  of  the  jury, 
the  Judge  exclaimed : — **  You  are 
free !  The  warrant  of  your  de- 
liverance will  at  once  be  sent  to 
the  House  of  Detention  !  " 

Then  her  sorrowful  face,  for  the 
first  time,  was  lighted  up  by  a 
ray  of  gladness. 

Outside  the  Court,  a  great  num- 
ber of  people,  waiting  for  the 
verdict,  brolke  out  into  jubilant 
expressions  of  joy.  An  enthusi- 
astic crowd  surrounded  A£r. 
Alexandroff.  Men  lifted  him  on 
their  shoulders,  and  carried  him 
amidst  **  bravos ! "  over  the  street. 
The  appearance  of  Yjera  Sassulitch 
gave  rise  to  the  most  enthusiastic 
demonstration.  She  was  borne  in 
triumph  through  the  masses,  and 
then  deposited  m  a  coach,  so  as  to 
allow  her,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
recover,  in  domestic  quiet,  from 
the  sufFerings  and  the  oppressive 
thoughts  of  prison-life  and  the 
excitement  of  the  trial. 

Idyllic  dream — soon  to  be  rudely 
disturbed  by  the  clanking  of  sabres 
and  the  whistling  of  bullets ! 

V. 

The  next  scene  is  round  the 
coach  in  which  Vjera  Sassulitch, 
still  applauded  by  a  slowly  re- 
treating crowd,  meant  to  drive 
from  Wosskressenski  Prospect  to 
£iga  Prospect,  where  she  hoped 
for  the  return  to  ordinary  quiet 
life  among  friends. 


Suddenly,  gendarmes  and 
police  break  in  upon  the  mass  of 
people.  A  cry  is  heard : — "  Thev 
agam  arrest  Miss  Sassulitch!'' 
Some  of  the  gendarmes  drag 
down,  from  the  box,  a  gentleman 
who  had  wished  to  see  her  safely 
home.  On  the  side  where  Vjera 
sits,  other  gendarmes  are  strug- 
gling with  a  voung  man,  who 
calls  out  that  he  is  her  relation, 
but  who  is  nevertheless  torn  away 
by  TrepoflPs  underlings.  In  the 
tumult  there  is  the  clash  of  swords. 
Another  carriage  has  meanwhile 
driven  up  close  to  the  one  in  which 
the  acquitted  sits.  It  seems  as  if 
she  were  to  be  forciblv  put  from 
one  carriage  into  the  other.  Cries 
for  help  are  uttered.  .  .  .  Three 
shots  are  fired.  .  .  In  the  midst 
of  the  confusion,  both  carriages 
drive  away. 

When  the  crowd  had  been  dis- 
persed, Grigori  Sidorazki,  a 
nobleman  and  relation  of  Vjera 
Sassulitch,  lay  dead  in  the  street. 
A  five-barrelled  revolver  is  said  to 
have  been  foimd  upon  him.  A 
lady  also  writhed  on  the  ground, 
wounded — Miss  Anna  Hafailowa, 
a  medical  student. 

Next  morning,  she  whom  the 
Cz6ir*s  Aulic  Councillors  had 
acquitted,  was  not  to  be  discovered 
at  her  supposed  dwelling-place. 
She  had  mysteriously  disappeared. 
To  this  hour,  none  is  able  to  say 
whether  Vjera  Sassulitch  is  con- 
cealing herself  from  fear  of  re- 
imprisonment  and  perhaps  trans- 
portation to  Siberia;  or  whether 
the  henchmen  of  the  Secret  Police 
have  clandestinely  laid  hands  upon 
her.  Meanwhile,  an  order  for  her 
re-arrest — ^mtirked  "No.  16,"  dated 
from  the  Secret  Department  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Town,  and  signed 
Kozloff — has  come  to  light,  as  the 
most  hidden  doings  of  a  relentless 
despotism  will  sometimes  come  to 
Hght. 
The  momentary  brightening  up 
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of  the  hyperborean  sky,  which 
seemed  to  result  from  the  tried  of 
Vjera,  has  thus  been  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  renewed  deep  gloom. 

For  a  day  or  two,  the  Fress  in 
severalBussian  towns  made  bold  to 
speak  of  the  verdict  in  unaccus- 
tomed tones.  ''  Far  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  verdict  of  the  jury  " — 
writes  Franz  von  HoltzendorfF,  a 
well  known  legal  authority  of 
Germany,  in  an  article  pubfished 
at  Berlin — **  is  the  fact  that  that 
verdict,  in  spite  of  its  contrast  with 
the  existing  law,  has  received  the 
approval,  as  it  appears,  of  the  whole 
Bussian  Press,  of  the  whole  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  even  of  the 
circles  of  Bussian  legists.  I  have 
had  personal  occasion  to  convince 
myself  that  prominent  officials  of 
the  Bussian  Empire  ^ve  their 
applause  to  that  verdict."  An 
extensive  anthology  of  similar 
views  is  before  me. 

On  his  part,  the  Ozar  replied  to 
the  verdict  by  the  suspension  of 
journals,  and  by  the  semi-offici€il 
announcement  that  there  will  be  a 
change  as  regards  the  institution 
of  the  jury.  Trepoff,  it  is  true, 
was  relieved  from  his  functions,  on 
the  plea  of  his  health.  In  reality 
he  was  removed  because  it  had 
suddenly  been  found  that  he  was  a 
Wsdtotshnik  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
had  corruptly  enriched  himself,  to 
the  extent  of  3,000,000  roubles, 
in  a  manner  unexplainable  in  the 
position  of  one  who  had  beg^n  life 
as  &  foundling.  But  no  sooner 
became  the  decision  of  the  jury  in 
favour  of  Vjera  known,  than 
Alexander  II.  once  more  gave  a 
public  mark  of  his  high  esteem 
to  the  corrupt  instrimient  of  a 
tyranny  against  which  even  his 
own  titled  adherents  had  virtually 
rebelled. 

VI. 

How  is  this  ''  Infernal  Circle"  of 
Oppression    to    be     broken     up? 


When,  at  last,  will  the  Bussian 
nation,  or  at  any  rate  ita  more 
educated  classes,  obtain  such  a 
share  in  Oovemment  as  to  do  away 
with  a  foul  system  which  has  be«L 
described  as  ''a  despotism  tem- 
pered by  assassination  ?" 

A  few  words  on  Bussian  histoiy 
may  here  not  be  out  of  place. 
Dunnj?  a  thousand  years  the  his- 
tory of  Bussia  has  in  the  main  been 
a  dreary  chronicle  of  unmitigated 
princely  tyranny.  For,  Bussia  is 
not,  as  is  so  often  falsely  asserted, 
a  new  Empire  or  a  young  naticm. 
It  is  an  old  Empire,  contempora- 
neous, in  its  establishment,  with  the 
formation  of  the  English  Monarchy 
imder  Alfred.  Few  have  been  the 
resting-places  for  Liberty  on  tiiat 

Seat  Scythian  plain  where  the 
uscovite  race  dwells.  Though 
the  Warangians,  who  founded  we 
Empire  out  of  Finnic,  Slav  and  Ta- 
tar tribes,  had  brought  over  with 
them,  from  their  Scandinavian 
forests,  the  elements  of  a  rude 
Germanic  feudalism  which  was  at 
least  opposed  to  an  unrestricted 
power  oi  the  Prince,  monarchical 
power  in  Bussia  soon  grew  so 
strong,  and  assumed  such  thoroug^h- 
ly  Asiatic  features,  chat  after  litde 
more  than  a  century  the  Buriks 
resembled  rather  Mantchoo  chief- 
tains than  Germanic  Kunings. 

For  a  while  Novgorod,  and  a 
few  other  towns  in  the  North, 
where  the  Hanseatic  spirit  g^radn- 
ally  penetrated,  upheld  institutions 
of  civic  freedom.  KiefP  also  formed, 
to  some  extent,  a  bright  exception 
to  the  dead  level  of  Bu^iaa 
slavery.  But  the  two  hundred 
and  firtyyears  of  the  rule  of  the 
Oolden  Horde  threw  the  country 
into  the  very  abyss  of  degradation. 
When  this  foreign  dominion  of  the 
Mongol  invader  collapsed  throoeh 
the  feuds  among  the  Horde  itself, 
Czardom  rose  as  the  successor  of 
the  Khanate,  and  faithfully  pre- 
served its  practices.    Herberstein, 
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who,  as  the  envoy  of  the  German 
JSmpire,  saw  Russia  soon  after  the 
Mongols  had  withdrawn,  speaks 
with  wonderment  of  the  slayish 
condition  and  Bpitit  of  all  her 
-classes,  high  and  low. 

Under  the  first  BomanofiGi,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  after  long 
civil  wars,  a  few  politicAl  privileges 
were  re-assumea  by  the  nobility, 
in  consequence  of  the  influence  the 
boyards,  together  with  the  clergy 
and    some    towns'  deputies,   had 
exercised  at  the  election  of  that 
-dynasty.    But    soon.    Absolutism 
became  again  triumphant.     The 
attempt  made  imder  the  Czarina 
Anna  (1730)  to  introduce  a  repre- 
sentative   form    of    government, 
somewhat  like  that  of  Poland  or 
Sweden,  failed  completely.    Exile 
to  Siberia  was  generally  the  result 
of  those  vaffue  and  hopeless  moves. 
Peter    I.,  by    the    establishment 
of    the    Tchinn — a    bureaucratic 
hierarchy  and  **  nobility  of  merit " 
in  the  sense  of  adulation  before  the 
C!zar — ^broke  the  last  remnant  of 
influence  still  possessed    by  the 
<'  old  families."    The  mass  of  the 
peasantry,  four-fifths  of  the  popu- 
Xettion  of  the  vast  Empire,  were 
placed  imder  the  yoke  of  actual 
Dondas^.        Alexander    I.,    with 
Libenu   sentiments  on    his   lips, 
<K>ntinued  the  irresponsible  rule. 
A    rising,    at    the    accession    of 
Nicholas,  in  favour  of  a  Constitu- 
tion— ^the    so-called    *'  Conspiracy 
of  Pestel  and  Mxirawieff" — ^was 
drowned  in  blood,  in  1825. 

When  the  Bussian  arms  had 
been  defeated  in  the  Crimean  war, 
va^e  mutterings  were  heard, 
-caUing  for  a  dutna,  or  National 
Petrliament.  It  was  owine  to  the 
danger  thus  threatening  t£e  auto- 
cratic principle  from  the  ipore 
Liberal  section  of  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  middle  class  of  a 
few  towns,  that  Alexander  11. 
resolved  upon  a  counter-move — 
namely,  the  manumission  of  the 


Serfs.  Czardom  suddenly  felt 
that  it  stood  in  need  of  an 
ally  among  the  masses,  in  order  to 
render  the  nobility  powerless  for 
political  purposes.  So  the  Em- 
peror beckoned  the  mujik  to  his 
aid.  Taking  away  wealth  and  in- 
fluence from  the  lajided  proprietors 
by  emancipating  the  tillers  of  the 
soil,  the  Czar  at  the  same  time 
obtained  the  means  of  introducing 
general  military  service  for  aU 
able-bodied  men;  thus  augment- 
ing his  power  of  aggression.  It 
was  well  known  that,  if  the  poli- 
tical malcontents  had  been  able  to 
carry  the  demand  for  a  dumaf  the 
liberation  of  the  Serfs  would  have 
followed  through  a  parliamentary 
decree.  As  it  was,  Alexander  II. 
took  the  wind  from  the  sails  of 
the  political  movement,  and,  by 
raising  the  Serfs  on  his  own  ac- 
count, temporarily  fortified  him- 
self as  samodershn,  or  irresponsible 
despot. 

The  mass  of  the  Muscovite  race, 
properly  speaking,  is  to  this  day 
the  least  advanced  in  European 
Hussia.  The  higher  development 
and  aspirations  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Germans  of  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  among  the  Poles,  among 
the  Finlanders — ^in  short,  among 
those  non-Bussian  populations  of 
alien  origin,  history,  and  speech, 
which  are  forcibly  annexed  to  the 
Empire.  As  to  the  Biissians  them- 
selves, a  very  limited  number  only 
have  yet  any  tendency  towards 
constitutional  self-government. 
Elements  of  dissatisfaction  among 
them  chiefly  exist  in  a  semi-latent 
state,  at  Kiefl;  partly  also  at 
Moscow ;  and  even,  as  the  Sassu- 
litch  trial  has  shewn,  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Beyond  a  few  towns, 
however,  the  country  presents  a 
political  blank. 

It  is  this  state  of  intellectual 
rupture  between  a  small  educated 
class,  and  the  mass  of  manumitted 
Serfs,  which  gives  rise^  m  Bussia, 
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to  a  kind  of  social  malady  whose 
pathological  phenomena  are  often 
of  the  strangest.  Minds  yearning 
after  freedom  from  the  stifling 
pressure  of  autocracy,  frequently 
go  utterly  astray  in  Uieir  hopeless 
speculations;  arriving,  by  the  road 
of  utopistic  theories,  at  a  Slouffh 
of  Despond.  Small  as  this  think- 
ing and  aspiring  minority  is,  it  is 
cut  up  into  inflnitesimal  sub- 
sections—each generally  with  a 
hifi^hly  elaborated,  though  as  a 
rule  impossible,  promunme  of  its 
own.  Now  and  then  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  these  dreams  ^m  some 
pubhcation  outside  the  Muscovite 
frontier;  for  in  the  Czar's  great 
political  prison-house  the  censor- 
ship, or  the  fear  of  persecution, 
eflectually  prevents  their  coming 
into  the  light  of  the  day. 

Between  a^irations  of  a  more 
moderate,  to  English  eyes  wholly 
simple  kind,  but  which  are  sternly 
repressed  as  terrible  crimes  ag^ainst 
the  Majesty  of  a  Monarch  who 
poses  as  a  "Divine  Figure,"  we 
come  upon  xmsound  extreme  views 
aiming  at  a  dissolution  of  society 
into  anarchical  atoms.  In  some 
instances,  a  taint  of  almost  mad- 
ness seems  to  have  settled  upon 
those  political  intellects  that  are 
of  a  more  morose  disposition.  They 
feel  weighted  with,  and  go  down 
imder,  the  sad  heritage  of  the  op- 

Sression  of  so  many  centuries,  in 
le  horrid  vacuum  of  despotic  rvle, 
where  the  only  choice  for  an  active 
mind  is  between  service  in  an 
utterly  corrupt  administration,  or 
hyper-critical  self -consumption  and 
consequent  self-destruction,  this 
phenomenon  of  morbidity  is  ever 


present.  In  so  far,  Bossia  may  be 
called  the  "  Sick  Man"  of  norA- 
eastem  Europe. 

The  defeatof  Bussian  Autocracy, 
in  1856,  led  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  Seifs,  and  to  a  slight  extent 
loosened  the  bonds  of  the  more 
educated  class.  Another  *<Sebas- 
topol,"  in  the  war  which  is  scarcely 
concluded  yet,  or  in  a  coming  con- 
flict with  other  European  Powers, 
woiild  have  the  effect  of  a  "Sedan." 
An  Autocracy  can  be  overthrown 
at  its  centre,  even  though  the 
nation  at  large  is  still  sluggish  and 
torpid.  Elements  of  dissatisfaction 
which  are  not  able  to  get  the 
upperhand  without  external  aid, 
might  easily  obtain  the  mastery  if 
Czardom  were  smitten  down  on 
the  fleld  of  battle.  Such  a  military 
defeat  would  give  a  chance  to 
oppressed  races  to  wring  from  the 
despot  a  grant  of  self-government, 
and  woiild  at  the  same  time  lift  an 
incubus  from  the  more  advanced 
section  of  the  Bussians  themselves. 

Some  kind  of  representative 
government  might  thus  oe  obtained. 
To  this  better  state  of  things  the 
peasantry,  with  its  wonted  spirit  of 
obedience,  could  be  expected  to 
yield  a  ready  assent,  especially  if 
care  were  taken  not  to  let  their 
suffrages  overbear  the  civilised 
portion  of  the  community.  But  I 
must  not  pursue  further  l^iis 
thought  of  political  possibilities. 
Meanwhile,  the  deed  and  the  trial 
of  Yjera  Sassulitch  look  like  a 
lurid  finger- writing  on  the  wall* 
pointing  to  the  coming  doom  of  a 
tyranny  which  is  as  oppressive  at 
home  as  it  constitutes  a  public 
danger  for  the  security  of  Europe. 
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THE     DUMB    ORACLE. 
In  Two  Chapters. 


Many  the  Bacchi  that  brandish  the  rod  : 
Few  that  be  filled  with  the  fire  of  the  Ood. 


Chapter  I. 

In  the  days  of  King  Attalus,  before 
oracles  had  lost  their  credit,  one  of 
peculiar  reputation,  inspired,  as 
was  believed,  by  Apollo,  existed 
in  the  city  of  DorylcDum,  in 
Phrygia.  Contrary  to  usage,  its 
revelations  were  imparted  throu^ 
the  medium  of  a  male  priest.  It 
was  rarely  left  unthronged  by 
devout  questioners,  whose  inquiries 
were  resolved  in  writing,  agree- 
ably to  the  method  delivered  by 
the  pious  Lucian,  in  his  work, 
"  Concerning  False  Prophecy."  * 
Sometimes,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, a  voice,  evidently  that  of 
the  deity,  was  heard  declaring 
the  response  from  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  shrine.  The  trea- 
sure house  of  the  sanctuary  was 
stored  with  tripods  and  goblets, 
in  general  wrought  from  the  pre- 
cious metals ;  its  co£Pers  were 
loaded  with  coins  and  ingots  ;  the 
sacrifices  of  wealthy  suppliants, 
and  the  copious  offerings  m  kind 
of  the  country  people,  provided 
superabundantly  for  the  daily 
maintenance  of  the  temple  ser- 
vitors ;  while  a  rich  endowment  in 
land  maintained  the  dignity  of  its 
guardians,  and  of  the  officiating 


priest.  The  latter  reverend  per- 
sonage was  no  less  eminent  for 
prudence  than  for  piety ;  on  which 
account  the  Gt)ds  had  rewarded 
him  with  extreme  obesity.  At 
length  he  died,  whether  of  excess 
in  meat  or  in  drink  is  not  agreed 
among  historians. 

The  guardians  of  the  temple 
met  to  choose  a  successor,  and, 
naturally  desirous  that  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  oracle  should  suffer  no 
abatement,  elected  a  young  priest 
of  goodly  presence  and  ascetic 
life;  the  humblf^st,  purest,  most 
fervent,  and  most  ingenuous  of 
the  sons  of  men.  So  rare  a  choice 
might  well  be  expected  to  be 
accompanied  by  some  extraordi- 
nary manifestation,  and,  in  fact, 
a  prodigy  took  place  which  filled 
the  sacred  authorities  with  dismay. 
The  responses  of  the  oracle  ceased 
suddenly  and  altogether.  No 
revelation  was  vouchsafed  to  the 
pontiff  in  his  slumbers ;  no  access, 
of  prophetic  fury  constrained  him 
to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  future; 
no  voice  rang  from  the  shrine ;  and 
the  unanswered  epistles  of  the 
suppliants  lay  a  hopeless  encum- 
brance on  the  great  altar.  As  a 
natural  consequence  they  speedily 
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oeased  to  arrive ;  the  influx  of 
offerings  into  the  treasury  ter- 
minatea  along  with  them;  the 
temple-courts  were  bare  of  wor- 
shippers; and  the  only  victims 
whose  blood  smoked  within  them 
were  those  slain  by  the  priest 
himself,  in  the  hope  of  appeasing 
the  displeasure  of  Apollo.  The 
modest  hierophant  took  all  the 
blame  upon  his  own  shoulders; 
he  did  not  doubt  that  he  had 
excited  the  Deity's  wrath  by  some 
mysterious  but  neinous  pollution ; 
and  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  all 
whom  he  approached. 

One  dav  as  he  sat  sadly  in  the 
"temple,  absorbed  in  painful  medi- 
tation, and  pondering  how  he 
might  best  relieve  himself  of  bis 
«acred  functions,  he  was  startled 
by  the  now  unwonted  sound  of  a 
footstep,  and,  looking  up,  espied 
an  ancient  woman.  Her  appear- 
ance was  rather  venerable  than 
prepossessing.  He  recognised  her 
as  one  of  the  inferior  ministers  of 
the  temple. 

**Beverend  mother,"  he  ad- 
dressed her,  *' doubtless  thou 
comest  to  mingle  with  mine  thy 
supplications  to  the  Deity,  that  it 
may  please  him  to  indicate  the 
■cause,  and  the  remedy  of  his 
wrath." 

**  No,  son,"  returned  the  vene- 
rable personage,  "  I  propose  to 
occasion  no  such  needless  trouble 
to  Apollo,  or  any  other  Divinity.  I 
hold  within  mine  own  hand  the 
power  of  reviving  the  splendour 
of  this  forsaken  sanctuary,  and  for 
such  consideration  as  thou  wilt 
thyself  pronounce  equitable,  I  am 
mmded  to  impart  the  same  unto 
thee."  And  as  the  astonished 
priest  made  no  answer,  she  con- 
tinued— 

"  My  price  is  one  hundred  pieces 
of  gold.** 

' ;  Wretch ! "  exclaimed  the  priest, 
indignantly,  **thy  mercenary  de- 


mand alone  proves  the  vanity  of 
thy  pretence  of  being  initiated  into 
the  secrets  of  the  wds.  Depart 
mypresence  this  moment ! " 

The  old  woman  retired  without 
a  syllable  of  remonstrance,  and  the 
incident  soon  passed  from  the 
mind  of  the  afiOicted  priest.  But 
on  the  following  day  at  the  same 
hour,  the  aged  woman  again  stood 
before  him,  and  said — 

'*  My  price  is  two  hundred  pieces 

of  ffOld.'^ 

Again  she  was  commanded  to 
depart,  and  again  obeyed  without 
a  murmur.  But  the  adventure 
now  occasioned  tiie  priest  much 
serious  reflection.  To  his  excited 
fancy,  the  patient  persistency  of  the 
crone  began  to  assume  something 
of  a  supernatural  character.  He 
considered  that  the  ways  of  the 
Oods  are  not  as  our  ways,  and 
that  it  is  rather  the  rule  than  the 
exception  with  them  to  accomplish 
their  designs  in  the  most  cir- 
cuitous manner,  and  by  the 
most  unlikely  instruments.  He 
also  reflected  upon  the  history 
of  the  Sibyl  and  her  books,  and 
shuddered  to  think  that  unsea- 
sonable obstinacy  might  in  the 
end  cost  the  temple  the  whole  of 
its  revenues.  The  result  of  his 
coffitations  was  a  resolution,  if  the 
old  woman  should  present  herself 
on  the  following  day,  to  receive 
her  in  a  different  manner. 

Punctual  to  the  hour,  she  made 
her  appearance,  and  croaked  out, 
**  My  price  is  three  hundred  pieces 
of  gold." 

**  Venerable  ambassador  of 
Heaven,"  said  the  priest,  "thy 
boon  is  panted  thee.  Believe 
the  anguish  of  my  bosom  as 
speedily  as  thou  mayest." 

The  old  "w  Oman's  reply  was 
brief  and  expressive.  It  consisted 
in  extending  her  open  and  hollow 
pcdm,  into  which  the  priest  counted 
the  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold 
with  as  much  expedition  as  was 
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<x)mpatible  with  the  frequent  in- 
termptionB  necessitated  by  the 
crone^s  depositing  each  successive 
handful  in  a  leather  pouch;  and 
the  scrutiny^  divided  between  jea- 
lousy and  affection,  which  she 
bestowed  on  each  individual  coin. 

''And  now/'  said  the  priest, 
when  the  operation  was  at  length 
completed,  ''fulfil  thy  share  of 
the  compact." 

"The  cause  of  the  oracle's 
silence,"  returned  the  old  woman, 
"is  the  unworthiness  of  the 
minister." 

"  Alas !  'tis  even  as  I  feared," 
sighed  the  priest.  "  Declare  now, 
wherein  consists  my  sin  ?  " 

"It  consists  in  this,"  replied 
the  old  woman,  "that  the  beard 
of  thy  imderstanding  is  not  yet 
grown ;  and  that  the  egg-shell  of 
diy  inexperience  is  still  sticking  to 
ihe  head  of  thy  simplicity;  and 
that  thy  brains  bear  no  adequate 
proportion  to  the  skull  enveloping 
them ;  and  in  fine,  lest  I  seem 
to  speak  overmuch  in  parables,  or 
to  employ  a  superfluity  of  epithets, 
that  tnou  art  an  egregious  nin- 
<Jompoop." 

Aid  as  the  amazed  priest  pre- 
served silence,  she  pursued — 

"  Can  aught  be  more  shameful 
in  a  religious  man  than  ignorance 
of  the  very  nature  of  religion? 
Not  to  know  that  the  term,  being 
rendered  into  the  laneuaee  of 
truth,  doth  llierein  signify  decep- 
tion practised  by  the  few  wise 
upon  the  many  foolish,  for  the 
benefit  of  both,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  former  ?  0  silly  as  the 
crowds  who  hitherto  have  Drought 
their  folly  here,  but  now  carry  it 
elsewhere  to  the  profit  of  wiser  men 
than  thou !  0  fool !  to  deem  that 
oracles  were  rendered  by  Apollo ! 
How  should  this  be,  seeine  that 
there  is  no  such  person  ?    Needs 


there,  peradventure,  any  greater 
miracde  for  the  decipherment  of 
these  epistles  than  a  hot  needle  ?  * 
As  for  the  supernatural  voice,  it 
doth  in  truth  proceed  from  a  re- 
spectable, and  in  some  sense  a 
sacred  personage,  being  mine 
own  when  I  am  concealed  within 
a  certain  recess  prepared  for  me 
by  thy  lamented  predecessor,  whose 
mistiess  I  was  in  youth,  and  whose 
coadjutor  I  have  been  in  age.  I  am 
now  ready  to  minister  to  thee  in 
the  latter  capacity.  Be  ruled  by 
me ;  exchange  thy  abject  supersti- 
tion for  common  sense ;  thy  child- 
ish simplicity  for  discreet  policy ; 
thy  imbecoming  epareness  for  a 
maj'estic  portliness;  thy  nresent 
ridiculous  and  uncomfortable  situ- 
ation for  the  repute  of  sanctity, 
and  the  veneration  of  men.  Thou 
wilt  own  that  this  is  cheap  at  three 
hundred  pieces." 

The  young  priest  had  hearkened 
to  the  crone's  discourse  with  an 
expression  of  the  most  ex<^uisite 
distress.  When  she  had  finished, 
he  arose,  and  disregarding  his 
repulsive  companion's  efforts  to 
detcun  him,  departed  hastily  from 
the  temple.      

Chaptsr  II. 

It  was  the  youne  priest's  pur- 
pose, as  soon  as  he  oecame  capable 
of  forming  one,  to  place  the 
^eatest  possible  distance  between 
himself  and  the  city  of  Doryleeum. 
The  love  of  roaming  insqnsibly 
grew  upon  him,  and  ere  long  his 
active  hmbs  had  borne  him  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  Asia.  His 
simple  wants  were  easily  supplied 
by  the  wild  productions  of  the 
country,  supplemented  when  need- 
ful by  theproceeds  of  light  manual 
labour.  By  degrees  the  self-con- 
tempt which  h^  originally  stung 
him  to  desperation,  took  the  form 
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of  an  ironical  compassion  for  the 
folly  of  mankind,  and  the  restless- 
ness which  had  at  first  impelled 
him  to  seek  relief  in  a  change  of 
scene  gave  place  to  a  spirit  of 
curiosity  ana  oUservation.  He 
learned  to  mix  freely  with  all 
orders  of  men,  save  one,  and 
rejoiced  to  find  the  narrow  mys- 
ticism which  he  had  imbibed  from 
his  previous  education  gradually 
yielding  to  contact  with  5ie  great 
world.  From  one  class  of  men, 
indeed,  he  learned  nothing — the 
priests,  whose  society  he  eschewed 
with  scrupulous  vigUance,  nor  did 
he  ever  enter  the  temples  of  the 
Oods.  Diviners,  augurs,  all  that 
made  any  pretension  whatever  to 
a  supernatural  character,  he  held 
in  utter  abhorrence,  and  his  ulti- 
mate return  in  the  direction  of  his 
native  country  is  attributed  to  his 
inability  to  persevere  further  in 
the  path  he  was  following  without 
danger  of  encountering  Chaldean 
soothsayers,  or  Persian  magi,  or 
Indian  gymnosophists. 

He  cnerished,  however,  no  in- 
tention of  returning  to  Phrygia, 
and  was  still  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  that  region,  when 
one  night,  as  he  was  sitting  in  the 
inn  of  a  small  country  town,  his 
ear  caught  a  phrase  which  arrested 
his  attention. 

**  As  true  as  the  oracle  of  Dory- 
l»um."  The  speaker  was  a 
oountryman,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  asseverating  something  re- 
garded by  the  rest  of  the  company 
as  greatly  in  need  of  confirmation. 
The  sudden  start  and  stified  cry 
of  the  ex-priest  drew  all  eyes  to 
him,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  ask, 
with  the  most  indifferent  air  he 
could  assume — 

**Is  the  oracle  of  DorylfiBum, 
then,  so  exceedingly  renowned  for 
veracity  ?  " 

"Whence  comest  thou  to  be 
ignorant  of  that  ?  "  demanded  the 
countryman,    with    some    disdain. 


"  Hast  thou  never   heard  of  ^ 
priest  Eubulides  ?  " 

''Eubulides!"  exclaimed  the 
young  traveller,  "  that  is  my 
own  name !  *' 

''Thou  mayest  well  rejoioer 
then,  **  observed  another  of  the 
guests,"  to  bear  the  name  of  one 
so  holy  and  pure,  and  so  eminently 
favoured  by  the  happy  Gods.  So 
handsome  and  dignmed,  moreover^ 
as  I  may  well  assert  who  haTe 
often  beheld  him  discharging  Ub 
sacred  functions.  And  truly,  now 
that  I  scan  thee  more  closely,  the 
resemblance  is  marvellous.  Only 
that  thy  namesake  bears  with  him 
a  certain  air  of  divinity,  not 
equally  conspicuous  in  thee." 

**  Divinity!"  exclaimed  another. 
'*Aye,  if  Phoebus  himself  minis- 
tered at  his  own  shrine,  he  could 
wear  no  more  majestic  semblance 
than  Eubulides." 

**0r  predict  the  future  more 
accurately,"  added  a  priest. 

*'  Or  deliver  his  oracles  in  more 
exquisite  verse,"  subjoined  a  poet 

**  Yet  is  it  not  marvellous,  re- 
marked another  speaker,  "that 
for  some  consideraole  time  after 
his  installation,  the  good  Eubulidee 
was  unable  to  deliver  a  single 
oracle  ?" 

"  Aye,  and  that  the  first  he  ren- 
dered should  have  foretold  the 
death  of  an  aged  woman,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  teniple." 

''Ha!"  exclaimed  Eubulides, 
"  how  was  that  ?" 

"  He  prognosticated  her  deceaee 
on  the  following  day,  which  ac- 
cordingly came  to  pass,  from  her 
being  choked  with  a  piece  of  gold, 
not  lawfully  appertaining  to  her- 
self, which  she  was  endeavouring 
to  conceal  under  the  root  of  her 
tongue." 

"  The  Gods  be  praised  for  that !" 
ejaculated  Eubulides,  imder  his 
breath.  "Pshaw!  as  if  there 
were  Gods !  If  they  existed,  would 
they  tolerate  Jhis:  vile  mockery? 
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To  keep  up  the  juggle— well,  I 
know  it  must  be  so ;  but  to  purloin 
my  name !  to  counterfeit  my 
person  !  By  all  the  Gods  that  are 
not,  I  will  expose  the  cheat,  or 
perish  in  the  endeavour." 

He  arose  early  on  the  following 
morning  and  took  his  way  towards 
the  city  of  DoryleBum.  The  fur- 
ther he  progressed  in  this  direction, 
the  louder  became  the  bruit  of 
the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  the  more 
emphatic  the  testimonies  to  the 
piety,  prophetic  endowments,  and 
personal  attractions  of  the  priest 
Eubulides;  his  own  resemblance 
to  whom  was  the  theme  of  con- 
tinual remark.  On  approaching 
the  city,  he  found  the  roads 
swarming  with  throngs  hastening 
to  the  temple,  about  to  take  part 
in  a  great  religious  ceremony  to 
be  held  therein.  The  seriousness 
of  worship  blended  delightfully 
with  the  glee  of  the  festival,  and 
Eubulides,  who  at  first  regarded 
the  Mthering  with  bitter  scorn, 
founa  his  moroseness  insensibly 
yielding  to  the  poetic  charm  of  the 
scene.  He  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge that  the  imposture  he  panted 
to  expose  was  at  least  the  source 
of  much  innocent  happiness,  and 
almost  wished  that  the  importance 
of  religion,  considered  as  an  engine 
of  policy,  had  been  ofiPered  to  his 
contemplation  from  this  point  of 
view,  instead  of  the  sordid  and 
revolting  aspect  in  which  it  had 
been  exhibited  by  the  old  woman. 

In  this  ambiguous  frame  of 
mind,  he  entered  the  temple. 
Before  the  high  altar  stood  the 
ofBiciating  priest,  a  young  man, 
the  image,  yet  not  the  image,  of 
himself.  Lineament  for  lineament, 
the  resemblance  was  exact,  but 
over  the  stranger's  whole  figure 
was  difiPused  an  air  of  majesty,  of 
absolute  serenity  and  infinite  su- 
periority, which  excluded  every 
idea  of  deceit,  and  so  awed  the 
young  priest  that  his  purpose  of 


rushing  forward  to  denounce  the 
impostor  and  drag  him  from  the 
shrine,  was  immediately  and  in- 
voluntarily relinquished.  As  he 
stood  conioimded  and  irresolute, 
the  melodious  voice  of  the  hiero- 
phant  rang  through  the  temple : — 

**  Let  the  priest  Eubulides  stand 
forth." 

This  summons  naturally  created 
the  greatest  astonishment  in  QYety 
one  but  Eubulides,  who  emerged 
as  swiftly  as  he  could  from  the 
swaying  and  murmuring  crowd, 
and  confronted  his  namesake  at 
the  altar.  A  cry  of  amazement 
broke  from  the  multitude  as  they 
beheld  the  pair,  whose  main  dis- 
tinction in  the  eyes  of  most  was 
their  garb.  But,  as  they  gazed, 
the  form  of  the  officiating  priest 
assumed  colossal  proportions;  a 
circle  of  beams,  dimming  sun- 
light, broke  forth  aroimd  his 
head ;  hyacinthine  locks  clustered 
on  his  shoulders,  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  supernatural  radiance;  a 
quiver  depended  at  his  beu3k ;  an 
unstrung  dow  occupied  his  hand ; 
the  majesty  and  benignity  of  his 
presence  alike  seemed  augmented 
tenfold.  Eubulides  and  the  crowd 
sank  simultaneously  on  their 
knees,  for  all  recognised  Apollo. 

All  was  silence  for  a  space.  It 
was  at  length  broken  by  Phoebus. 

**  Well,  Eubulides,"  inquired  he, 
with  the  bland  raillery  of  an  Im- 
mortal, **has  it  at  length  occurred 
to  thee  that  I  may  have  been  long 
enough  away  from  Parnassus, 
filling  thy  place  here  while  thou 
hast  been  disporting  thyself  amid 
heretics  and  barbarians  r  " 

The  abashed  Eubulides  made  no 
response.   The  Deity  continued — 

**  Deem  not  that  thou  hast  in 
aught  excited  the  displeasure  of 
the  Gods.  In  deserting  their 
altars  for  Truth's  sake,  thou 
didst  render  them  the  most  accept- 
able of  sacrifices,  the  only  one,  it 
may  be,  by  which  they  set  much 
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store.  But,  Eubulides,  take  heed 
how  thou  a^ain  sufferest  the  un- 
worthiness  of  men  to  oyeioome 
the  instincts  of  thine  own 
nature.  Thy  holiest  sentiments 
should  not  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  a  knave.  If  the  oracle  of 
DorylsDum  was  an  imposture, 
hadst  thou  no  oracle  in  thy  own 
bosom  ?  If  the  voice  of  Eeligion 
was  no  longer  breathed  from  the 
tripod,  were  the  winds  and  waters 
silent,  or  had  aught  auenched 
the  everlasting  stars?  If  there 
was  no  power  to  impose  its  man- 
dates &om  without,  couldst  thou 
be  unconscious  of  a  power  within  ? 
If  thou  hadst  nothmg  to  reveal 
unto  men,  mightest  thou  not  have 
found  somewhat  to  propound  imto 
them  ?  Know  this,  that  thou  hast 
never  experienced  a  more  truly 
religious  emotion  than  that  which 
led  thee  to  form  the  design  of 
overthrowing  this  my  temple,  the 
abode,  as  tibou  didst  deem  it,  of 
fraud  and  superstition." 

*'  But  now,  PhoBbus,"  Eubulides 


ventured  to  reply,  ''shall  I  not 
return  to  tiie  uirme  purified  by 
thy  presence,  and  again  officiate 
as  thy  unworthy  minister?" 

"No,  Eubulides,"  returned 
Phoebus,  with  a  smile ;  "  silver  is 
good,  but  not  for  ploughshares. 
Thy  strange  experience,  thy  long 
wanderings,  thy  lonely  medita- 
tions, and  varied  intercourse  with 
men,  have  spoiled  thee  for  a  priest, 
while  as  I  would  fain  hope,  quali- 
fying thee  for  a  sage.  Some 
worfliy  person  may  easily  be 
f  oimd  to  preside  over  this  temjde ; 
and,  by  the  aid  of  such  inspirati<m 
as  I  may  from  time  to  tune  see 
meet  to  vouchsafe  him,  administer 
its  affairs  indifferently  well.  Do 
thou,  Eubulides,  consecrate  tiiy 
powers  to  a  more  august  aervioe 
than  Apollo's,  to  one  that  shall 
endure  when  Delphi  and  Delos 
know  hU  no  more." 

"To  whose  service,  Phoebus?" 
inquired  Eubulides. 

"To  the  service  of  Humanity, 
my  son,"  responded  Apollo. 

E.  Caknett. 
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FRENCH  AND   ENGLISH  FAEMING.* 


Mb.  BiCHAHDSOir  has  produced  a 
work  which  is  at  the  same  time 
instructive  and  entertaining.  To 
ensure  a  lar^  circulation  it  is 
only  needful  that  the  public  should 
be  made  aware  of  what  he  has  to 
tell  them,  and,  it  may  be  fairly 
added,  of  the  manner  m  which  he 
has  performed  his  task.  Farming 
is  a  pet  hobby  of  the  well-to-do 
Englishman.  From  the  most 
modest  poultry  yard,  to  the  costly 
model  farm,  the  rearing  of  stock 
for  amusement,  and  even  to  some 
extent  for  economical  purposes,  is 
a  favourite  mode  of  employing  a 
portion  of  time.  From  the  cottage 
garden  to  the  large  and  weu- 
stocked  farm  the  distance  is  veiy 
considerable.  But  the  same  spirit 
of  interest  in  watching  and  aiding 
the  operations  of  nature  is  alive  in 
the  cottager  and  in  the  great 
farmer.  And  happiest,  as  well  as 
most  successful,  are  those  in  whom 
the  full  information  afforded  by 
science  is  added  to  the  natural 
instinct  of  the  agriculturist. 

It  may  be  thought  that  a 
competent  knowledge  of  English 
agriculture  is  the  first  requisite 
for  the  education  of  the  farmer, 
whether  amateur  or  professional. 
In  that  wide  variety  of  soil  and 
local  climate  which  reaches  from 
the  Scottish  mountains  to  the 
Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  fens, 
there  may,  indeed,  be  found  an 
ample  field  for  study.     The  pro- 


ducts of  the  soil  are  as  varied  a» 
is  the  aspect  of  the  countiy.  And 
it  would  be  an  admirable  thing 
for  England  if  the  wise  method, 
adopted  in  some  French  provinces, 
of  drawing  up  an  agricultural 
catechism,  specially  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  district,  and  making 
it  the  text-book  of  the  village 
schools,  were  introduced  in  our 
country  districts.  But  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  other  people 
do  work  very  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  to  do  may  give  us  many 
a  valuable  hint,  there  is  a  special 
reason  why  the  English  farmer, 
the  English  gentleman,  and  the 
English  labourer,  should  know  a 
go<^  deal  more  than  they  usually 
do  as  to  the  state  of  farming  in 
France.  It  is  the  case  that  within 
the  past  twenly-five  years  the 
French  farmer  nets  made  a  pro- 
gress of  which  we  are,  for  the 
most  part,  entirely  in  ignorance. 
He  hsk  turned  the  tables  upon  us, 
as  it  were,  behind  our  backs.  Few 
convictions  were  stronger,  at  all 
events  half  a  century  ago,  than 
that  French  beef  comd  not  com- 
pare with  English  beef.  In  fact, 
the  admitted  excellence  of  French 
cookery  has  been  not  unfrequently 
attributed  to  the  need  of  exercising 
art  in  order  to  render  palatable 
the  viands  produced  by  nature  in 
that  part  of  Europe. 

However  true  this  opinion  may 


♦  "  The  Com  and  Cattle  Producing  Districts  of  France."    By  G.  Gibson  Riobaidson. 
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at  one  time  have  been,  it  is 
certainly  true  no  longer.  Wliile 
in  England  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  farming  on  a  large 
scale,  and  especially  in  the  im- 
provement of  vegetable  crops,  by 
steam  ploughing  and  by  chemical 
manure,  a  still  more  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  in  France 
m  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
stock.  As  to  sheep,  indeed,  we 
may  be  said  still  to  hold  the 
pre-eminence.  The  French,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  fond  of  mutton ;  nor  . 
is  the  soil  of  France  so  suitable 
for  the  sheep  farmer  as  are  many 
broad  districts  of  the  United 
Eling^om.  But  in  the  rearing  of 
homed  cattle,  of  horses,  and  even 
of  pigs,  there  is  much  that  we  may 
learn  from  our  neighbours.  Far 
more  of  that  systematic  precision 
which  aims  at  definite  and  well- 
considered  results  will  be  gathered 
from  Mr.  Eichardson's  book  to  be 
familiar  to  the  French  breeders 
than  is  at  all  common  in  England. 
The  study  of  the  points  required, 
whether  it  be  strength  and  hardi- 
hood for  labour,  abimdance  of 
milk,  rapidity  in  producing  meat, 
or  delicate  flavour  as  food;  and, 
again,  the  consideration  of  the 
special  circumstances  of  soil  or 
climate,  which  render  either  of 
these  different  qualifications  speci- 
ally attainable  in  certain  localities, 
have  been  carried  in  France  to  a 
remarkable  pitch.  The  study  of 
pedigree  has  been  as  carefully  and 
systematically  carried  on  with 
regard  to  certain  breeds  of  cattle 
as  is  the  case  in  the  English  racing 
stables.  And  the  result  is,  that 
while  in  the  yield  per  acre  of 
cereals  and  some  other  crops 
England  is  far  richer  than  France, 
the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  yield 
per  acre  of  milk  and  of  meat. 
One  fact,  which  is  at  once  an 


evidence  and  a  result  of  the  excel- 
lence attained  by  the  French  cattle 
farmers  and  dairymen,  comes  home 
to  us  all.  Most  housekeepers  are 
aware  of  the  extraordinary  extent 
to  which  French  butter  is  now  dis- 
placing English  butter  in  our 
family  consiunption.  But  few 
persons  may  be  altogether  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  in  1876  we  paid 
between  three  and  four  millions 
sterling  for  600,000  cwt.  of  French 
butter.  Nor  is  this  a  question  of 
quantity  alone.  There  is  not  only 
an  excellence,  but  a  regularity  of 
excellence,  about  the  best  brands 
of  French  butter  which  few  English 
dairies  can  rival.  The  most  famous 
brands  are  those  of  (Joumay,  in 
Seine  Inferieure,  and  Isigny,  in 
Calvados.  For  the  latter  the  prices 
run  from  seven  to  ten  guineas 
per  cwt.,  salted.  But  this  latter 
price,  which  is  equal  to  Is.  lOJrd. 
per  lb.,  is  far  from  being  the 
highest  commanded  by  the  Isigny 
butter.  In  Paris,  in  the  winter, 
this  product  of  the  dairy  sells  for 
as  much  as  3s.  6d.  per  lb.  whole- 
sale, in  large  quantities.  The 
delicate  care  which  is  given  to  the 
whole  process  of  the  manufacture, 
during  which  the  cream  and  buttw 
are  never  touched  by  human 
fingers,  is  the  main  cause  of  an 
excellence  which  is  rewarded  by 
such  a  price. 

We  have  not  space  to  dwdl 
further  on  the  details  of  Mr. 
Bichardson's  excellent  book.  We 
cordially  recommend  it  to  all  those 
who  take  any  interest  in  the 
produce  of  the  farm,  and  more 
especially  in  the  produce  of  the 
dairy.  The  illustrations  give  an 
admirable  idea  of  the  special 
pecidiarities  of  the  most  famous 
French  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  pigs,  and  dogs. 
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CHARLES  READE,   D.C.L. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  the  youngest  of  seven  sons.  His 
father,  the  late  John  Reade,  of  Ipsden,  was  in  his  day  perhaps  the 
most  popular  and  not  the  least  respected  of  Oxfordshire  squires.  This 
Mr.  Reade  was  educated  at  Rugby,  in  the  days  before  Rugby  obtained 
intellectual  eminence,  and  at  Oriel  when  the  silk  gown  and  velvet  cap 
meant  nothing  better  than  unlimited  extravagance  and  positive  idleness. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  he  should  have  some- 
what underrated  the  value  of  public  school  and  academical  education  ; 
indeed  of  his  septett  of  sons,  albeit  he  lived  within  a  long  drive  of 
the  IJniversiiy,  and  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  many  of  its  leading 
members,  the  last  only  was  permitted  to  follow  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  this  perhaps  was  mainly  owing  to  maternal  influence.  Mr.  Charles 
Reade's  earlier  impressions,  in  fact,  were,  beyond  those  of  most  boys, 
derived  from  home,  and  that  home,  though  rural,  and  perhaps  homely, 
was  in  every  respect  highly  cultured  and  elevating.  His  father  had 
inherited  an  estate,  which  was  originally  a  younger  son's  portion, 
the  elder  branches  of  the  House  being  the  Reades  of  Brockett 
Hall,  Herts,  whereof  the  last  Baronet  died  in  Rome  in  the 
suite  of  the  Pretender,  and  the  Reades  of  Shipton  Court,  also 
baronets,  represented  by  the  present  Sir  Chandos  Reade.  The 
Ipsden  property,  however,  although  it  was  merely  a  provision  for 
a  junior,  happens  to  be  of  considerable  acreage,  and  is  situate  in  a  lovely 
comer  of  Oxfordshire,  on  the  Chiltem  Hills,  the  very  spot  to  nurture  a 
great  artist.  It  is  a  land  not  only  of  fallow  and  meadow,  but  of  grand 
beech  woods — ^forest  would  be  the  truer  term — ^wherein  the  sportsman  can, 
as  the  seasons  revolve,  find  inexhaustible  delight.  The  old  Squire  enter- 
tained no  higher  ambition  than  to  shoot  as  his  forefathers  had  shot  before 
him.   He  was  cavalier  to  the  backbone,  and  the  descendant  of  cavaliers. 
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yet  paradoxically  enougli  suffered  a  graft  of  Puritanism  to  be  inserted 
on  a  stock  so  singularly  uncongenial.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the 
attraction  of  opposites.  Shortly  after  attaining  his  majority  he  married 
a  very  clever  and  very  earnest  woman.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Charles 
Keade  was  the  elder  daughter  of  the  Major  Scott  Waring,  M.P.  for 
Stockbridge,  who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  historical  Hastings 
trial,  and  immortalised  himself — after  a  fashion — by  styling  Edmund 
Burke  "that  reptile."  This  Major,  ^efidui  Achates  of  a  very  equivocal 
JEneaSy  was  profligate  not  only  politically,  but  morally,  and  his  daughter, 
distressed  by  his  Bohemianism,  found  a  refuge  in  the  straitest  sect  of 
our  religion.  Grattan  called  her  "  my  pretty  Methodist,"  and  in  her 
younger  days,  when  she  was  in  the  vortex  of  a  type  of  a  society 
which  subsequently  culminated  in  the  excesses  of  the  Eegency,  she 
had  to  stand  quite  enough  badinage  to  indurate  her  opinions. 
Hence,  after  wedding  her  country  Squire,  and  having  abandoned 
an  oppressive  gaiety  for  the  scarcely  less  oppressive  solitude 
of  rusticity^  she  inflicted  a  mild  Calvinism  on  husband  and  home.  It 
would  be  impertinent  to  intrude  so  much  of  mere  personal  detail  in  a 
memoir  of  a  distinguished  man  were  it  not  that  sympathetic  niUures 
cannot  fail  to  be  influenced  by  their  environm^it,  and  that  it  is  not 
hyperbolical  to  affirm  concerning  an  author  whose  handiwork  is 
indelibly  connected  with  the  literary  history  of  the  century,  that  he 
owes  much  to  the  atmosphere  of  home,  and  especially  to  the  ennobling 
associations  of  his  ripening  life.  If  among  contemporary  authors 
Charles  Eeade  stands  almost  alone  in  respect  of  a  gift  of  intellectual 
muscularity,  it  is,  doubtless,  because  he  is  the  blende  of  a  manly  father 
and  a  brilliant  mother.  Certainly  the  society  of  his  earlier  hours  was 
the  reverse  of  invertebrate.  His  mother  was  perhaps  over-appreciative 
of  bishops,  and  too  devoted  to  dignitaries,  yet  among  her  intimes 
might  be  reckoned  two  such  opposite  thinkers  as  George  G^te 
and  Frederick  Faber;  above  all — ^more  precious  than  rubies — 
Charles  Beade  was  blessed  with  an  elder  sister  of  almost 
surpassing  virtues,  who  besides  being  as  handsome  as  her 
father  and  as  spirittielle  as  her  mother,  exercised  a  singular  fascination 
upon  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her.  One  may,  with  safety, 
hazard  a  surmise  that  whenever  the  subject  of  this  memoir  has  set 
to  work  to  delineate  the  character  of  a  pre-eminently  large>souled 
woman,  he  must  have  had  in  his  mind's  eye  that  elder  sister  of  his. 
This  lady  married  Captain  Allen  Gardiner,  E.N.— the  Captain 
Gardiner  who  perished  of  starvation  on    the    shores  of  Terra  Del 
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Faego,  when  endeavouring  to  establish  a  mission  to  the  natives — 
And  the  legend  runs  that  when  the  goodly  company,  consisting  of 
the  whole  county  side,  were  waiting  for  the  bride,  she  could  nowhere 
be  foimd.  They  sought  high,  they  sought  low,  through  straggling 
old  Ipsden  House,  and  at  last  they  discovered  her,  orange  blossoms 
■and  all,  in  the  nursery,  dressing  her  little  brother  Charles,  an  ammosus 
infatUf  to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached. 

Five  elder  sons  having  been  despatched  to  India,  of  whom  three 
died— one,  a  cavalry  of&cer,  in  action,  two  from  the  eflfects  of  the 
■climate — the  mother^s  son,  as  Charles  emphatically  was,  received  a 
reprieve  from  Juggernaut,  and  after  picking  up  what  scholarship  could 
be  culled  from  Evangelical  and  expensive  private  tutors,  was  entered 
4it  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  as  Demy,  alias  Scholar,  and  in  1835 
graduated  in  the  third  class  in  classics,  being  then  twenty-one  years  of 
Age.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  obtained  his  Fellowship,  which 
he  has  retained  to  the  present  date,  being  now  third  senior  on  the  list. 
He  has  also  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  Among  his 
more  distinguished  contemporaries  in  the  Magdalen  Common  Boom 
must  be  enimierated  Lord  Selborne,  Mr.  Bobert  Lowe,  Dr.  Daubeny, 
the  celebrated  chemist  and  botanist.  Professors  Mozley  and  Hansell, 
and  his  old  and  very  sincere  friend,  the  President  of  the  College. 
Mr.  Charles  Beade,  however,  although  in  addition  to  his  College 
Fellowship,  he  held  .  for  the  statutable  period  the  Vinerian  Law 
Fellowship,  open  to  the  University  at  large,  never  took  part  in  the  life 
of  Oxford  save  and  except  in  the  year  1861,  when  he  served  the  office 
of  Vice-President  of  Magdalen,  and  rendered  his  Society  no  small 
service  in  treating  with  Lord  BusselPs  Commissioners.  His  years,  in 
effect,  were  spent  in  self -education.  At  one  period  he  might  be  found 
in  Scotland,  gleaning  from  observation  the  material  which  subsequently 
was  shaped  so  tenderly  and  gracefully  in  **  Christie  Johnstone." 
Another  period  he  passed  in  Paris — ^he  was  all  through  the  1848 
Revolution — acquiring  the  arts  of  construction  and  condensation  > 
wherein  he  possesses  no  parallel,  save  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  and  also  in 
l&ying  the  lines  of  his  dramatic  celebrity.  Then  he  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  a  connoisseur  of  violins  and  pictures,  and  finally, 
brimming  over  with  the  riches  of  experience  and  study — he  has 
always  been  a  model  of  patient  labour,  as  his  loaded  shelves 
of  common-place  books  prove — he  poured  forth  a  little  of  his 
acquired  and  natural  wealth  in  **Peg  Woffington,".yet  a  little  more 
in   **  Christie  Johnstone,"  and  one  fine  day  awoke  to  discover  himself 
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illustrious  owing  to  the  rapturous  greeting  which  was  accorded  by  two 
Continents  to  **  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend."  Moreover,  the  golden 
stream,  which  sprang  so  gloriously  from  a  clear  and  sparkling  fountaik, 
flowed  in  more  than  one  channel.  Mr.  Charles  Heade,  the  brilliant 
Oxford  Fellow,  became  associated  with  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  a  Cambridge 
Fellow,  worthy  of  so  congenial  a  literary  partner,  and  more  than  one 
drama  of  theirs  took  the  town  by  storm.  It  is  indeed  an  open  secret 
that,  successful  as  our  author  has  proved  himself,  both  as  regards  style, 
plot,  dialogue,  and  incident,  in  the  domain  of  dramatic  narration,  an 
assertion  easily  verifiable  by  reference,  not  only  to  the  works  above 
named,  but  equally  to  his  artistic  master-pieces,  *•  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,"  "Put  Yourself  in  his  Place,"  "White  Lies,"  "Griffith 
Gaunt,"  and  the  "  Woman  Hater,"  his  passion  has  been  the  stage.  It 
will  be  for  posterity  to  decide  whether  he  shines  with  rarer  effulgence 
as  a  novelist,  as  a  play-wright,  or  as  an  essayist.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  memoir  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  express  our  conviction  that  in 
all  three  domains  of  literary  effort,  Labor  {plus  genius)  omnia  vineit.  It  was 
sheer  hard  toil  which  collected  the  data  which  did  for  the  British  prisoner 
all  that  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  effected  for  the  plantation  slave,  but  in  either 
instance  fact  would  have  been  barren  without  the  fertilising  properties  of 
supreme  brain-power  united  with  singular  perception  and  an  exuberant 
imagination.  The  coalescence,  too,  of  industry  and  originality  could 
alone  cause  that  extraordinary  terseness  and  compactness,  that  epi- 
grammatic vigour  and  almost  angular  quaintness,  which  places  Mr. 
Charles  Heade  on  a  pinnacle  of  his  own.  Plagiarists  have  parodied 
Macaulay  and  copied  Carlyle,  yet  even  the  cleverest  of  burlesque 
writers  failed  to  reproduce  in  exaggerated  outlines  the  author  of  "Hard 
Cash."  Scotch  elegance  or  Scotch  crudity  may  be  travestied,  since  both 
are  merely  a  matter  of  style,  whereas  Mr.  Charles  Beade  is  gifted  wiA 
something  more  than  a  mellifluous  or  cacophonous  mannerism,  viz. : 
with  a  lens  which  photographs  human  nature  in  a  pose  which  all 
must  recognise  to  be  true,  yet  none  have  remarked  in  real  life  until 
their  attention  was  first  rivetted  upon  it  by  the  fascination  of  art.  To 
put  the  difference  logically  :  You  may  reproduce  at  will  the  accident 
of  writers  who  depend  for  effect  upon  accidents,  but  you  cannot,  unless 
indeed  you  are  yourself  of  the  same  genus,  as  well  as  genius,  repro- 
duce the  essence  of  an  art,  which  owes  all  to  essence,  little  to 
accident.  The  Spiritualist  impostors  who  have  pretended  to  finish 
"Edwin  Drood"  have  *  eg^egiously  failed.  They  could  not  siunmon 
the  potent  spirits.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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And  in  like  fashion,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  no  living  man,  with  hand 
guided  by  one  of  the  humbugs  of  the  outskirts  of  Hades,  could  wield 
the  weapon  of  Charles  Dickens,  it  is  a  parallel  truth  that  the  other  Charles 
is  inimitable.  Not  that  the  subject  of  our  memoir  preserves  always  an 
even  level  of  excellence,  save  and  except  when  he  adheres  indissolubly 
to  his  keen  sense  of  dramatic  verity.  When,  for  instance,  as  in 
*^  Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long,"  he  chances  to  dash  off  at  a  tangent  on 
a  financial  disquisition,  he  descends  absolutely  and  becomes  as 
pragmatical  as  common  clay.  When,  however,  as  in  ** Peg  Woffington," 
his  first,  yet  by  no  means  his  least  magnum  opus,  the  several  chapters 
are  scenes  in  a  play,  and  your  ears  hear  the  dialogue  as  you  read,  and 
your  eyes  gloat  on  Lady  Betty  Modish  and  the  starving  Triplet  family, 
the  illusion  is  perfect.  You  are  at  the  play,  not  reading  a  book,  and  if 
you  do  not  clap  with  the  gallery,  you  laugh  or  cry  with  the  pit,  and  are 
morally  convinced  when  the  volume  closes  that  the  curtain  has 
dropped,  and  the  lights  are  being  extinguished. 

Few  Englishmen,  and  yet  fewer  Americans,  are  aware  that  Mr. 
Charles  Eeade  is  a  limb  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  letters.  He  is  so,  and 
a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn— owing  to  the  exigencies  of  his  Fellowship, 
which  afforded  him  the  alternatives  of  Divinity,  Physic,  or  Law.  From 
his  pi'onounced  partiality  for  doctors — ^in  the  realm  of  fiction— it  might 
be  pre-supposed  that  he  had  dabbled  in  medical  science  or  sciolism, 
whilst  one  of  his  best  characters,  the  chaplain  in  '*  It  is  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend,"  and  one  of  his  most  repulsive,  the  parson  in  '^  A  Terrible 
Temptation,"  argue  some  acquaintance  with  concrete  theology.  The 
law,  however,  was  the  pis  aller  Mr.  Reade  selected,  and  on  one 
memorable  occasion  when  he  was  at  loggerheads  with  Mr.  Bentley,  the 
elder,  he  actually  donned  a  barrister's  wig  and  pleaded  triimiphantly 
his  own  cause  before  the  House  of  Lords,  thereby  practically  refuting 
the  trite  paradox  that  he  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client. 
Assuredly  his  sledge-hammer  letters  on  the  Pengecase,  which  loosened  the 
prison  bars  and  relaxed  the  hempen  cord,  went  far  towards  demonstrating 
that  in  gaining  an  imaginative  author  we  may  have  lost  a  consummate 
jurist.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  in  any  other  country 
dignified  by  the  designation  civilised,  the  master  of  social  science  who 
produced  such  an  immortal  poem  in  prose  as  **  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend,"  would  have  received  half  a  hundred  offers  to  represent 
constituencies.  Our  national  political  sense  must  indeed  be  dull  or 
depraved  to  have  thus  ignored  a  man  of  imique  earnestness  and 
outspoken  power,  whose  grand  passion  through  life  has  been  to  gibbet 
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baseness  and  right^  injustice,  to  enforce,  in  a  word,  one  of  the  mottoes 
of  that  *'  ancient,  learned  and  most  charitable  House"  whereof  he  is 
the  chief  est  living  ornament,  **  Jus  suum  cuiqueJ^ 

Mr.  Chai'Ios  Eeade,  as  all  the  world  knows,  resides  mostly  at  his  town 
residence,  which  on  the  reverse  overlooks  the  Park  west  of  Albert 
Gate ;  but  he  has  also  a  suite  of  rooms  in  Magdalen  College,  and 
occasionally  may  be  noticed  prowling  about  the  Bodleian  Librar^\ 
or  with  an  armful  of  books  in  the  College  cloisters.  Personally,  lie  is 
tall,  erect,  with  a  commanding  presence,  a  full,  expressive  brown  eye, 
and  a  noble  brow.  His  manner  is  singularly  dignified,  without  being 
starchy,  and  as  a  conversationalist  he  shines  especially  in  the  company 
of  clever  women.  Place  him  by  the  side  of  an  appreciative  and 
cultured  lady,  and  you  would  be  gratified,  if  not  surprised,  by  his 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  France  and  England.  It 
may  be  named  that  he  has  written  in  the  French  language  as  well  as 
in  English.  Verbosity  in  conversation  is  very  mucli  the  reverse  of 
his  foible ;  indeed,  if  an  egotist  intrudes  too  long  on  his  capacity  for 
attention,  it  gradually  relaxes  and  his  lecturer  will  predicate  to  ears 
abstractedly  deaf.  This  latter  trait  of  character  may  be  in  a  measure, 
X)erhaps,  attributable  to  the  onus  of  popularity.  Mr.  Eeade  is 
honoured,  not  only  by  a  budget  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
but  also  by  callers,  garrulous  people  who  come  to  him  with  such 
conundrums  as  "which  is  my  right,  which  my  left  hand?"  Hifcy 
temper  will  be  readily  imderstood  when  we  say  it  is  of  the  order  that 
is  not  indisposed  to  a  quarrel,  but  generous  enough,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  be  the  first  to  make  it  up. 

The  account  of  the  mirror-multiplied  and  grotto-bedecked 
surroundings  of  the  sanctum  of  Mr.  RoHe,  the  writer,  as  given  in  the 
second  volume  of  "  A  Teriible  Temptation,"  contains  a  good  deal  of 
truth  as  to  Charles  Readers  own  entourage,  and  the  manner  of  work 
there  described  is  an  approximation  to  the  fact.  But  these  fancy 
depictions  must  not  be  taken  in  the  spirit  of  an  inventory. 

We  have  enlarged  upon  the  influence  of  rural  associations  on 
Ml'.  Charles  Eeade,  and  with  reason,  since  to  his  acquaintance  with 
the  chai-ms  of  the  natural,  as  well  as  of  the  artificial  phase  of  existence, 
must  be  set  down  much  of  his  freshness  and  sweetness.  It  was  the  old 
Oxfordshire  Manor  House,  not  the  green-room,  which  gave  us  the  best 
— albeit,  by  no  means  all  of  the  best — of  Charles  Reade.  He  was  wont 
to  declare  of  his  mother — a  curious  amalgam  the  old  lady  was  of 
worldliness    and    religion— that    she    was    trulj   fenmune    in    bein^ 
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consistent  in  her  inconsistency,  a  paradox  which  will  serve  as  the  key- 
note of  nine-tenths  of  his  female  characters.     Even  in  his  selection  of 
nomenclature  he  perhaps  almost  unconsciously  gravitated  homewards. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  lordling  of  ** Christie  Johnstone"  is  Viscount 
Ipsden,  the  farmer  in  **  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,"  and  the  heroine 
of  '*  Hard  Cash"    are  both  **Dodd,"  the  name  of  one  of  his  father's 
tenants,  whilst  the  chaplain  is  curate  of  Littlestoke,  another  of  the 
paternal  farms.     *  *  Compton"  again,  a  perennial  and  historical  old  family 
prsenomen,  bom  by  a  gallant  boy  of  nineteen  who  defended  his  father's 
house  against  the  cannon  of  Fairfax,  occiirs  in  **  Hard  Cash"  and  also 
in  **  A  Terrible  Temptation  ;"  and  the  "Bassett"  family,  who  play  bo 
prominent  a  part  in  the  latter  novel,  have  their  designation  derived  from 
the  largest  wood  on  the  Ipsden  Estate.     We  might  midtiply  examples 
of  this  evidence  of  attacJmient  to  the  old  acres  and  the  brave  scenes  of  a 
robust    youth.        "We  might   further   endeavour    to    shew    that    the 
writer  who  made  his  mark  as  a  reformer,  and  has  never  yet  compromised 
with  corruption,  is  in  respect  of  bias  very  much  the  reverse  of  a  Radical 
(using  the  word  in  its  conventional  rather  than  its  truest  meaning),  with 
something  more  than  a  lurking  sense  of  the  bii*thright  of  a  gentleman. 
Analysis,  however,  must  stop  short  of  indefinite  dichotomy,  and  in  fact 
we  should  prefer  to  regard  Mr.  Charles  Beade  rather  as  being  one  of  the 
most  sterling  literary  ornaments  of  the  Victorian  era  than  as  a  complex 
problem  in  psychology.     It  is,   we  will  grant,  rare  to  discover    the 
practical  and  the  poetical,  the  dramatic  and  the  didactic,  so  thoroughly 
fused  in  one  brain,  yet  the  development  is  none  the  less  interesting  on 
tliat  account.    Whatever  else  he  may  be,  Charles  Beade  in  intellectual 
stature  stands  many  inches  higher  than  the   ruck  of  contemporary 
celebrities,    while    as     regards    pure    originality  in  the  graphic  and 
creative  arts,  he  has  but  few  rivals,  and  certainly  not  one  eapact  parallel 
in  the  Republic  of  Letters. 
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IN    THIS    WOELD: 
A  NOVEL. 

By  Mabel  Collins,  Author  of  **  An  Innocent  Sinner,"  &c. 
Continued  from  page  572 


Chapter  XIX. 

^EABRIED  AND  DONE  FOR. 

Ernestine  sat  alone  until  the 
dinner  bell  rang,  trying  to  under- 
stand the  unpleasant  mystery 
connected  with  Laura,  and  her 
enigmatical  speeches  about  the 
man  who  was  so  soon  to  be  in- 
extricably united  with  herself.  She 
went  down,  obedient  to  the  sum- 
mons, and  mechanically  took  part 
in  the  dinner ;  but  her  mind  was 
fixed  upon  this  unexpected  revela- 
tion. In  spite  of  her  own  deter- 
mined attempts  to  probe  the  matter 
to  the  bottom,  Laura  had  left  her  so 
completely  in  the  dark  that  she 
felt  baffled  and  alarmed.  Several 
times  she  took  refuge  in  the 
thought  of  going  that  very  evening 
to  Dr.  Doldy  with  the  story ;  and 
for  a  few  moments  found  immense 
relief  in  the  idea.  But  immediately 
Laura's  words  would  recur  to  her, 
'*  an  imnecessary  and  very  great 
distress,"  "  secret  of  vital  import- 
ance," "risks,"  "ruin."  She 
suspected  Laura  of  exaggerating 
with  the  purpose  of  extorting  si- 
lence, but  at  the  same  time  her  com- 
mon sense  told  her  that  while  she 
was  so  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
real  facts  she  might  produce  mis- 
chief by  any  impu&ive  action.  Be- 
sides, she  considered  that  after  all 
she  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 
Laura;  and  because  the  thing  was 


a  sore  trouble  to  her  own  mind, 
was  that  any  reason  to  throw  the 
trouble  upon  Dr.  Doldy,  unless  she 
knew  that  it  would  b6  both  neces- 
sary and  riRht  to  do  so  ? 

Continually  she  argued  herself 
into  quietude  thus:  and  then, 
after  a  momentary  mental  pause, 
a  horror  would  come  over  her 
and  she  would  begin  again. 
What  depths  of  deceit  might  she 
not  become  a  party  to  by  retaining 
the  miserable  secret  she  held  r 
Again  and  a^^ain  she  pondered 
over  the  various  circumstances 
of  which  she  had  knowledge.  She 
wondered  why  Laura  should  have 
come  into  that  very  hospital,  under 
her  very  care !  That  was,  of 
course,  an  accident,  and  she 
guessed  easily  enough,  when  she 
seriously  thought  it  out,  that 
Laura's  manifest  character  would 
lead  her  to  have  the  best  care 
taken  of  herself,  and  to  run  no 
risks  with  her  health  through 
imorance.  Although  Ernestine 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the 
tissue  of  lies  which  were  necessary 
to  convert  Laura  Doldy  temporarily 
into  Mrs.  Aylmer,  yet  she  could 
just  imderstand  that  such  a  woman 
would  willingly  take  them  all  upon 
her  soul  in  order  to  secure  safety 
for  her  body.  And  as  it  was  easy 
to  ascei*tain  the  names  of  the 
physicians  at  the  hospital,  and  as 
the  entire  privacy  ^f_  each  ^patient 
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from  the  others  was  preserved 
if  wished,  there  was  no  reason 
for  Laura  to  fear  any  awkward 
meeting.  Ernestine  gave  her 
full  ciodit  for  taking  every  pre- 
caution: and  as  one  of  the  first 
precautions  would  be  to  ascertain 
whether  the  names  of  all  the 
doctors  on  the  prospectus  of  the 
hospital  were  unknown  to  her, 
Ernestine  concluded  that  either 
Laura,  before  her  entrance,  had 
never  heard  her  name,  or — as  was 
the  case — that  Dr.  Doldy  had  sup- 
pressed the  fact  that  she  was  a 
doctor.  On  that  occasion  when 
he  let  fall  upon  Laura  the  thunder- 
bolt of  his  impending  marriage,  if 
he  had  let  slip,  as  he  very  nearly 
<lid,  the  *'Dr. "  Vavasour,  Laura 
would  have  been  forewarned. 

But,  as  it  happened,  she  had 
never  dreamed  of  connecting  the 
Dr.  Vavasour  of  the  hospital  with 
the  Miss  Vavasour  of  her  imcle's 
choice.  Laura  had  always  re- 
garded the  lady  doctor  as  a 
working  woman — an  unfortunate 
person  compelled  to  earn  her  own 
living.  And  to  a  mind  of  such 
calibre  as  hers,  so  impassable  a 
gulf  is  fixed  between  the  lady  of 
social  position  and  the  woman — of 
whatever  sort — who  works  for  her 
bread,  that  the  name  Vavasour,  un- 
common though  it  may  be,  did  not 
seem  to  her  as  the  same  name,  in 
the  two  connections.  The  Miss 
Vavasour  of  Dr.  Doldy's  choice 
had  a  certain  interest  for  her,  the 
Dr.  Vavasour  of  the  hospital  pro- 
spectus, none  whatever.  Wlien 
first  Mrs.  Marland  brought  Er- 
nestine to  her,  to  see  an  unmis- 
takable lady  had  civen  her  a 
sort  of  nervous  shock — which  she 
attributed  to  her  sensitive  state; 
and  subsequent  happenings  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  lead  her  to 
speculate  upon  names.  Ernestine 
did  not  know  her  well  enough  to 
understand  all  this,  but  she  could 
guess  something  of  how  she  had 


been    unknowingly  brought  into 
such  immediate  contact  with  her. 

But,  as  she  remembered  how 
Mrs.  Aylmer's  home  troubles  and 
privations  had  been  delicately 
pictured  to  her  in  the  course  of 
her  intimate  attendance  upon  her 
patient,  she  felt  that  no  statement 
of  Laura's  was  to  be  trusted. 

Were  Dr.  Dolly's  happiness 
and  prosperity  in  Laura's  hands, 
and  dependent  upon  the  retaining 
of  her  disgraceful  secret?  No, 
she  said  boldly  to  herself,  she  did 
not  believe  it.  Laura  had  but 
created  a  nightmare  to  terrify  and 
silence  her;  she  would  not  be 
silenced  by  it.  She  would  not  be 
rash  in  action,  but  she  resolved  to 
extract  the  real  truth  from  Laura, 
by  dint  of  threatening  her  with 
immediate  exposure. 

Should  she  go  to  her  that  very 
night?  She  paused  in  her  walk 
up  and  down  her  little  room  and 
looked  at  her  watch.  It  was 
already  late.  Laura  was  staying 
with  her  aunt ;  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  see  her  alone  without 
exciting  suspicions  ?  She  was 
fearful  of  taking  any  unusual  steps 
in  the  darkness ;  Laura's  warnings 
might  not  have  been  wholly  base- 
less. Besides,  said  she  to  herself, 
proudly — **Why  to-night?  No 
secret  of  that  woman's  can  make 
any  difference  in  my  relations  with 
Dr.  Doldy.  I  am  pledged  to  him, 
not  to  his  connections."  She  felt 
that  it  would  be  like  an  insult  to 
him  to  act  as  though  any  deed  of 
Laura's  could  make  a  difference 
in  the  fulfilment  of  her  marriage ; 
and  this  idea  did  much  to  quiet  her. 
She  pacified  herself  by  a  resolu- 
tion that  as  on  the  morrow,  at  the 
wedding,  they  must  meet,  on  the 
moiTow  she  would  prevent  Laura's 
again  evading  her;  she  would 
make  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
from  her  the  truth  of  her  as- 
sertions. 

Having  come  to  ih.lt  ^i 
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was  able  to  sleep ;  but  she  awoke 
iu  the  gi*ay  early  morning,  cold 
and  trembling.  Wonderingly  her 
spirit  became  conscious  of  a  weight 
upon  it,  and  in  the  first  instant 
of  recall  seemed  to  take  up  the 
burden  with  difficulty,  unable  all 
at  once  to  realise  what  it  was. 
But,  that  instant  over,  all  the 
memory  of  the  events  of  the 
previous  day  returned  to  her. 

She  lay,  still,  pale,  and  thought- 
ful, until  the  dawn  had  merged 
into  broad  light  and  the  house 
was  astir.  Then  she  arose,  with  a 
look  upon  her  face  that  would 
rather  liave  been  suitable  to  an 
Amazon  called  to  battle  than  to  the 
heroine  of  a  wedding  day. 

The  consequence  was  that  she 
was  told  at  breakfast  that  she 
'*  positively  must  not  look  as  if  she 
were  going  to  be  executed."  Her 
cousins  had  long  ago  aiTOgated 
the  right  to  tease  her;  they 
belonged  to  that  gay,  good- 
himioured,  generous  tyi)e  of  girl- 
hood with  which  it  is  as  difficult 
to  bo  angry  as  it  is  to  resent  the 
frolics  of  a  kitten. 

They  succeeded  in  making  Er- 
nestine laugh  at  herself  and  her 
stem  looks,  but  they  could  not 
wholly  chase  away  the  mood.  It 
is  common  talk  that  a  wedding  is 
more  tearful  than  a  funeral.  She 
relapsed  whenever  she  was  left 
alone.  Certainly  she  would  never 
have  been  dressed  in  time  for 
church  had  not  all  the  oth^r 
women  in  the  house  taken  a 
greater  interest  in  her  wedding- 
robe  than  she  did  herseK.  As 
might  be  expected,  however,  their 
interest  in  it  was  absorbing.  Not 
one  of  them  besides  herself  had 
discovered  anything  much  more 
important  in  life  than  successful 
dressing. 

Ernestine  thus  gained  time  for 
her  thoughts,  for  she  had  only  to 
be  patient  under  the  ministrations 
of  many  Avilling  hands. 


**  TJiere,^^  said  Mrs.  Vavasour, 
triumphantly,  as  they  all  stood 
ready  to  enter  the  carriages,  "my 
party  is  in  time,  and  I  know  Dr. 
JDoldy  will  be  in  time,  but  some- 
body always  mtut  be  late,  and  I 
expect  it  will  be  Mr.  Silbum." 

Mrs.  Vavasour  not  only  used 
italics  freely  in  her  letters  but  in 
her  speech.  Ernestine  smiled  as 
she  entered  the  carriage  with  her 
bridesmaids.  She  wondered  much 
what  imusual  thing  Coventry  Sil- 
bum  would  do  before  the  morning 
was  over.  She  feared  that  he 
could  scarcely  remain  so  long  in 
Mrs.  Vavasour's  presence  without 
shocking  her.  For  he  filled  an 
important  post — he  was  to  give 
away  the  bride. 

She  glanced  i*ound  the  church 
as  they  entered,  to  see  who  was 
there  ;  Dr.  Doldy  she  saw  at  once, 
without  seeing  him,  so  to  speak, 
or  seeming  to  use  her  eyes,  and 
immediately  discovered  also  that 
positively  Coventry  Silbum  was 
before  them :  dressed  with  the 
utmost  propriety  and  looking 
deeply  dejected.  He  was  evi- 
dently conscious  that  Doi-othy, 
though  she  was  very  quiet  iu  a 
secluded  corner,  had  her  eye  upon 
him. 

Common-place  people  can  gene- 
raUy  carry  through  a  ceremony 
successfully,  but  the  unhappy  folk 
who  are  gifted  with  genius,  or 
even  but  tinged  with  it,  seem 
overpowered  by  the  responsibilities 
of  such  an  occasion,  and  as  a  rule 
make  themselves  conspicuous  bj- 
some  unintentional  absurdity. 
Dorothy  was  well  aware  of  tlus^ 
and  had  lectured  her  husband  so 
thoroughly  on  the  need  of  keeping" 
himself  awake  to  the  small  pro- 
prieties that  he  was  quite  crushed 
by  the  sense  of  his  position. 

Ernestine,  after  her  first  glance, 
which  had  only  assured  her  of 
Coventry's  presence,  had  done  her 
best  to   abstract  her  mind  from 
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everything  but  the  matter  in  hand. 
She  would  not  look  round  again 
lest  she  should  see  Laura  :  as  in- 
deed she  would  have  done,  for 
Laura  and  Mrs.  Honiton  were 
very  near  her.  She  resolutely 
put  away  the  thought  of  Laura 
for  the  moment,  and  held  herself 
in  her  own  dreamland.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  do  so,  with  Coventry 
Silbum  on  one  side  of  her  and  Dr. 
Doldy  on  the  other — the  two  men 
who  had  done  the  most,  in  such 
different  ways,  to  shew  her  the 
realities  of  dreamland.  Coventry 
succeeded,  by  dint  of  keeping;  his 
mind  fixed  upon  it,  in  giving  the 
bride  away  correetl}-,  and  tlie  more 
strictly  official  persons,  being  ac- 
customed to  their  work,  accom- 
plishe<l  it  with  less  difficulty. 

'*  You  good  boy,"  said  Dorothy, 
when  they  were  finding  their  way 
out  to  the  carriages,  **it  did  my 
heart  good  to  see  you  behaving  so 
well." 

**  Thank  the  Gods  it  is  over — 
not  for  myself  only,  but  for  their 
sakes.  My  spirits  are  rising  now 
— I  am  beginning  to  feel  exu- 
berant! I  shall  scarcely  require 
champagne." 

**  Well,  don't  horrif^^  our 
hostess,  tliat*8  all,"  whisi)ered 
Dorothy,  sagely. 


Chapter  XX. 

IS     IT     PEACE? 

It  was  all  over — the  wedding,  and 
the  breakfast.  A  man  is  never  more 
nearly  extinguished  than  on  his 
wedding  day,  but  Dr.  Doldy  had 
risen  to  a  dainty  speech  tinged 
with  some  of  the  finer  himiour  of 
his  favourites  the  old  dramatists ; 
and  now  Mrs.  Vavasour,  her  re- 
sponsibilities nearly  at  an  end, 
Biniled  amiably  upon  the  groups 
scattered  about  her  drawing-room. 
Ernestine  sat  in  a  low  chair,  the 
silent    centre    of    a    verj'   merry 


group.  Not  far  off  was  Laura,^ 
who  looked  as  bright  and  happy 
as  a  pretty  woman  ought  to  look. 

But  a  pause  came  at  last  in  her 
gay  gossip  and  laughter.  She- 
stood  for  a  moment  alone,  lan- 
guidly fanning  herself. 

Ernestine  rose  at  once  and 
joined  her. 

"Come  with  me  into  the- 
fernery,"  she  said,  **it  is-  quiet 
there,  and  cool." 

Laura  followed  her  without  a 
word.  She  drew  back  a  curtain 
which  half  hid  an  alcove  at  th(^ 
side  of  the  room  and  led  the  way 
into  a  very  pleasant  little  fernery, 
where  ever-dropping  water  mada 
the  air  seem  cool.  The  curtain 
fell  behind  them  and  again  con- 
cealed the  alcove.  Emestino 
moved  to  the  farther  side,  and 
drew  a  couple  of  chairs  into  a 
quiet  comer. 

They  sat  down.  Laura  went  on 
fanning  hereelf ,  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  silence. 

Laura  was  quite  collected  and 
prepared  for  the  encounter;  and 
whflo  Ernestine  paused,  she  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  and  said  to  her- 
self that  the  scene  was  ver}- 
effective. 

**  Her  style  is  good,"she  thought, 
looking  ax  Ernestine.  **She  nafr 
brought  us  face  to  face  very 
neatly  and  without  any  fuss.  She 
understands  generalship  so  well 
that  I  shall  certainly  try  to  win 
her  over  rather  than  make  an  open 
enemy  of  her.  She  will  be  my 
ally  in  any  case;  but  I  would 
rather  she  were  a  friendly  one. 
She  is  abominably  handsome,  es- 
pecially in  that  white  draper}'. 
And  she  has  some  charm  about 
her  which  makes  her  beauty  so- 
royal.  I  wonder  what  that  charm 
is? — Surely  I  can  find  out?" 

Laura  set  herself  so  intently  to 
observing  Ernestine's  face,  and 
was  so  absorbed  in  her  particular 
interest  in  it,  that  she  seemed  not 
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to  hear  when  Ernestine  suddenly 
looked  up  and  addressed  her. 

**  I  cannot  undertake  to  keep 
your  secret  from  Dr.  Doldy;  at 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  wish  to 
prevent  your  telling  the  story  in 
your  own  fashion.  Will  you  do  it 
now,  or  will  you  write  to  him  ?  " 

The  words  took  a  long  time  in 
penetrating  to  Laura's  intelligence; 
indeed,  they  seemed  at  first  to  have 
fallen  on  a  deaf  ear.  For,  as  Er- 
nestine looked  up  and  spoke, 
Laura,  whose  shrewd  eyes  were 
still  intently  bent  upon  her,  thought 
she  saw  in  the  expression  of  the 
face  as  it  was  uplifted  to  hers  some- 
thing of  the  mystery  of  that 
•charm  which  had  perplexed  her. 
She  had  some  glimmer  of  an  under- 
standing that  the  especial  mo- 
mentary beauty  of  the  moving 
face  was  its  unconsciousness. 

*•  It  is  not  to  be  supposed," 
thought  Laura,  **  that  she  doesn't 
know  she  is  handsome,  but  she  is 
not  thinking  of  it  at  this  moment 
evidently.  Dear  me,  how  singular 
— it  would  be  a  difficult  art  to 
attain,  I'm  afraid." 

All  this,  and  more,  passed 
through  Laura's  versatile  brain 
before  Ernestine's  words  reached 
it.  Ernestine's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her  now,  and  she  saw 
Laura's  change  of  expression  when 
the  words  made  themselves  heard 
to  her  internal  ear.  It  was  but  a 
slight  change — yet  it  helped  to 
make  Ernestine's  disbelief  in  her 
•deeper. 

**You  will  not  betray  me?'* 
said  Laura,  very  low,  with  flutter- 
ing, down-drooping  eyelids. 

Ernestine  made  no  reply,  but 
only  drew  back  a  little — a  very 
little. 

**  Surely  you  will  not  use  this 
accidental  knowledge  against  me? 
I  have  a  hard  battle  to  fight,  and 
I  am  quite  alone  in  it — Kjuite 
alone' ' — Laura's  lip  trembled  a  little 
as  she  repeated  these  words, — "but 


I  am  not  fighting  it  for  myself 
only.  I  want  to  prevent  the  dis- 
tress which  would  come  upon 
others  as  well  as  upon  myself. 
And  why,"  she  went  on,  with  a 
suddenly  impassioned  gesture, 
'*  why  should  you  betray  me? 
Look  at  my  position — look  at  the 
society  I  am  surrounded  by  and, 
think  of  the  intolerableness  of  an 
exposure.  You  know,  as  well  as  I, 
how  bitterly  a  woman  is  punished 
for  her  sins — ^you  know,  as  well  as 
I,  what  your  betrayal  must  subject 
me  to.  No;  look  into  your  own 
heart,  think  what  must  be  suffered 
by  a  woman  in  my  position  even 
if  she  is  allowed  to  keep  her 
misery  in  the  silence  of  her  own 
soul.  You  are  entering  upon  a 
union  of  love  and  happiness ;  you 
see  me  a  being  stranded  alone, 
after  enduring  the  torture  of  love 
and  of  loss.  Have  some  pity  for 
me— do  not,  strong  in  your  own 
promise  of  a  happy  future,  con- 
demn impityingly  one  who  has 
left  happiness  behind.  Have 
some  pity — and  give  me  but  a 
little  of  that  sympathy  which  has 
as  yet  been  utterly  denied  me — 
let  me  tell  you  all  my  history. 
You  can  scarcely  refuse  me  a  little 
sympathy  if  you  hear  all." 

Ernestine  had  put  her  hand  over 
her  eyes  while  Laura  spoke ;  her 
mind  was  confused  by  such  an 
appeal  as  this.  She  knew  well 
that  justice  must  hear  all :  and 
for  a  moment  she  fancied  she 
might  have  before  her  one  of  those 
women  who  are  driven  against 
their  better  nature  into  deceit  by 
the  demand  made  on  them  by 
society  for  the  preservation  of  ap- 
pearances— and  appearances  only. 

Laura  touched  her  dress  slightly, 
leaning  forward  as  she  spoke: 
and  Ernestine  looked  towards  her. 
She  looked  in  Laura's  face :  and 
suddenly  there  rose  before  her 
vision  innocent  little  Mrs.  Aylmer 
and  she  r^eail)ere(l the  dexterous 
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art  with  which  the  doctor's  sympa- 
thies were  evoked.  She  rose  to 
her  feet  and  moved  away  a  little. 

'*No,"  she  said,  *'I  have  al- 
ready heard  one  history  of  yours. 
You  cannot  expect  me  to  listen  to 
another." 

**You  do  not  know — ^you  can 
never  guess — how  hardly  I  was 
driven  mto  all  that,"  said  Laura, 
a  little  below  her  breath. 

'*  Perhaps  not,"  said  Ernestine, 
with  a  sign,  *' but  you  cannot  ex- 
I)ect  me  to  trust  you  after  the 
experience.  And  you  forget  that 
I  have  no  wish  to  expose  you  to 
the  society  you  move  in.  I  only 
ask  you  to  tell  the  whole  matter  to 
Dr.  Doldy." 

''Last  of  all,"  cried  Laura, 
*'tohim." 

"  And  why  ?  "  asked  Ernestine, 
turning  on  her. 

''I  could  not  bear  it,"  said 
Laura,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
that  peculiar  change  of  expression 
when  she  spoke  which  convinced 
Ernestine  that  her  speech  was  only 
a  blind  to  hide  her  thought. 

**  Well,"  she  said,  "I  will  not 
undertake  to  hide  it  from  him." 

"But  you  must,"  said  Laura, 
with  a  resumption  of  her  more 
cool  and  collected  manner,  and  as 
she  spoke,  again  commencing  to 
fan  herself — **  you  must, — ^you  will 
never  betray  a  medical  confidence! 
Why,  I  suppose  my  uncle  has 
dozens  of  such  matters  in  his 
knowledge.  What  would  be  the 
use  of  a  doctor  who  did  not  un- 
derstand that  silence  about  his 
patients'  affedrs  is  a  matter  of 
professional  etiquette  and  a 
most  important  one !  But,  of 
course,  this  is  just  the  kind  of 
thing  which  will  make  it  diflGicult 
for  women  to  keep  a  footing  in  the 
professions." 

Now  this  was  insolent:  and 
Laura  clenched  her  little  teeth 
with  delight  as  she  said  it.  But  it 
had     no     apparent     effect    upon 


Ernestine,  who  was  standing  with 
knit  brow,  in  deep  thought.  It 
had  some  real  effect,  however^ 
She  knew  well  enough  that  she 
had  no  right  over  Laura's  secret. 
Her  only  present  power  over  Laiira 
lay  in  the  fact  that  she  had  made 
no  promise  to  keep  it.  ArA,  now 
Laura  presented  to  her  something 
which  in  a  sense  corresponded  to  a 
bond. 

She  said  nothing  for  a  few 
moments,  while  her  mind  reviewed 
the  whole  affair,  or  at  least,  as  much 
as  she  knewof  it.  At  last  she  raised 
her  head  with  a  sudden  action 
which  made  Laura  think  of  a 
high-spirited  horse  fretting  under 
the  curb. 

"  I  cannot  breathe  in  this  net- 
work of  deceit,"  she  exclaimed. 

**I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said 
Laura,  "  for  I  am  afraid  you  will 
have  to  try.  I  think  you  cannot 
but  see  the  inexpediency  of  re- 
vealing any  of  my  affairs  to  m^- 
unde.  It  will,  as  I  said  before, 
only  bring  a  creat  and  unnecesseuy 
distress  upon  him.  He  would  only 
have  the  burden  of  a  secret  which 
he  need  not  have,  if  you  are  wise."" 

'*I  wish,"  said  Ernestine, 
moving  to  her  chair  and  sitting 
down  wearily,  "  you  could  be  more 
open.  Why  cannot  you  tell  me^ 
all  the  truth?" 

Laura  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  You  would  not  listen  to  my  tale 
just  now." 

"No,"  said  Ernestine,  a  little^ 
sternly,  "but  I  will  listen  if  you 
will  explain  the  vague  hints  which 
you  let  fidl  yestemay.  You  in 
sinuated  that  the  preservation  of 
this  secret  would  affect  Dr.  Doldy 
otherwise  than  by  causing  him 
distress." 

"And  so  it  woidd,"  replied 
Laura,  "and  if  you  could  take 
my  advice  you  would  ask  no  ques-^ 
tions  and  keep  your  own  coimsel." 

"That I  cannot  do,"  answered 
Ernestine,  "J|  3rill  :5:entige  jipon 
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no  such  quickscmd.  Tell  me  the 
truth,  or  I  will  fetch  Dr.  Doldy 
and  tell  him  as  much  of  it  as  I 
know." 

Laura  looked  at  her  and  saw  a 
resolute  face. 

**  My  uncle,"  she  said,  very  quiet- 
ly, "  is  entangled  hopelessly  in 
monetary  difficulties,  which  I  would 
be  sorry  to  attempt  to  explain. 
He  has  spent  money  for  me  and 
for  himself,  and  we  are  both  in 
debt,  and  that  deeply.  Of  course 
we  have  but  forestaJled  my  for- 
tune; but  I  daresay  you  do 
not  know  that  that  fortune  is 
mine  only  on  certain  conditions. 
And  the  retaining  of  my  secret 
is  of  vital  importance  to  me  in 
fulfilling  those  conditions.  If  I 
forfeit  my  fortune,  I  shall  be 
penniless  and  m^  uncle  ruined." 

Laura  was  in  earnest  now.  It 
was  plainly  shewn  in  her  face  that 
she  was  speaking  the  truth. 

Ernestine  remained  silent,  lost 
on  a  sudden  in  a  ghastly  haze, 
which  made  speech  for  the  moment 
impossible  to  her.  In  the  midst 
of  the  silence  the  curtain  was 
drawn  back  and  Dr.  Doldy  ap- 
peared in  the  archway. 

Laura  looked  quickly  at  Ernes- 
tine. She  saw  a  cold  and  immov- 
able face  behind  which  the  spirit 
had  retreated  into  its  own  fast- 
nesses. 

''  She'll  not  tell,"  said  Laura  to 
herself ;  and  she  rose  as  Dr.  Doldy 
advanced. 

**  I  have  been  monopolising 
her  too  long,  I  fear»"  said  she, 
smilingly  to  him.  **  We  have  been 
trying  to  make  the  most  of  our 
short  time  of  acquaintance." 

^'  Mrs.  Vavasour  has  been 
looking  for  you,"  said  Dr. 
Doldy  to  Ernestine ;  *'  she  says 
it  is  time  for  you  to  di'ess  for 
our    journey." 

Ernestine  looked  round.  Laura 
liad  gone.  She  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  from    out  of 


her  distress  came  alow,  ti*embling, 
tearless  sob. 

'*  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  ex- 
claimed Dr.  Doldy,  *' Look  up, 
Ernestine;  let  me  see  your  face. 
You  are  faint — this  place  is  too 
hot.     Come  into  the  cool  air !  " 

She  suffered  him  to  lead  her 
out,  and  in  a  few  moments  went 
quietly  to  change  her  dress. 

Soon  afterwards  they  were  on 
tlieir  way  to  Guernsey ;  but  she 
had  not  shaken  hands  with  Laura. 

The  truce  strongly  resembled  a 
tacit  declaration  of  war. 


O  HATTER  XXI. 
THE  WHIP-HAlfD. 

Laura  dined,  went  to  the  opera, 
and  danced  at  a  ball  that  evening 
as  if  she  were  a  creature  bom 
for  enjoyment.  And  yet  the 
night  brought  her  but  little  re- 
freshing sleep.  She  saw  but  too 
plainly  that  she  had  a  game  to 
play  in  the  next  few  months  which 
would  require  all  her  skill. 

She  could  conceal  her  anxiety 
in  the  midst  of  society,  with  the 
interests  of  her  game  to  occupy  her. 
But  the  long  hours  of  the  night 
had  begun  to  have  a  certain  terror 
for  her,  simply  because  she  could 
not  restrain  her  active  mind  from 
reviewing  her  position  from  every 
point. 

And  yet,  though  she  had  thought 
over  her  dangers  so  thorougmy, 
the  day  wliich  followed  Emestine*s 
wedding  brought  something  imex- 
pected  to  her. 

She  rose,  pale  and  languid  in  the 
morning. 

She  breakfasted  in  her  own 
room,  and  made  a  firet  appearance 
in  her  aunt's  morning-room  about 
noon,  wearing  her  riding-habit. 

Her  aunt,  Mrs.  Honiton,  was  a 
kindred  spirit,  and  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  Laura  possessed.  By 
her  she  had  been  trained,  by  her 
taught  what  a  woman  of  the  world 
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should  be,  by  her  brouglit  up — 
and  brought  out.  Mrs,  Honiton 
had  educated  her  with  all  the  care 
and  affection  she  would  have 
bestowed  .on  her  own  daughter, 
had  she  had  one.  Her  influence 
oyer  Laura  had  been  so  great  that 
Dr.  Doldy,  though  he  much  dis- 
liked it,  found  it  too  powerful  to 
be  counteracted  by  any  which  he 
<50uld  exercise. 

Yet  Laura,  now  that  the  greater 
issues  of  her  life  were  at  stake, 
quietly  threw  dust  in  her  dear 
aunt's  eyes.  She  was  an  acute 
jud^  of  shallow  character,  and 
instinctiYely  knew  that  the  lady  in 
question  was  not  to  be  trusted 
where  her  own  deep  interests  were 
not  concerned. 

"Going  to  ride,  child?"  said 
Mrs.  Honiton  from  out  of  her  arm- 
chair, where  she  sat  endeavouring 
to  divide  her  attentions  equally 
between  a  novel  and  a  lap  dog. 
'*  Surely  it  is  too  great  an  exertion 
on  such  a  hot  mominfi"  ?  But  there, 
perhaps  I  should  make  an  effort  if 
I  looked  as  well  in  a  habit  as  you 
do." 

**  But,"  said  Laura,  with  intense 
earnestness,  "this  is  a  new  habit. 
Do  you  think  it  fits  as  well  as  the 
last?" 

"Let  me  see? — turn  round — " 
Laura  slowly  revolved  in  front  of 
the  critic;  and  after  some  ten 
minutes'  discussion  on  the  cut  and 
fit  of  her  riding-dress,  rode  away 
to  the  Park,  with  Mrs.  Honiton's 
groom  behind  her,  satisfied  that 
that  lady  had  seen  no  traces  of  her 
harassed  mind  and  sleepless  night. 

Just  as  she  was  entering  Rotten 
Row  she  saw  something  which 
•caused  her  heart  to  stand  still  an 
instant.  Yet  it  was  only  the  fami- 
liar figure  of  Yriarte,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gproup  of  men,  was 
lounging  against  the  railings. 

She  looked  steadily  across  to  the 
gi'een  grass  and  trees  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Row  as  she  passed  him : 


and  a  moment  after,  being  accosted 
by  an  acquaintance  of  her  own 
sex,  she  had  to  draw  a  deep  breath 
before  she  could  answer  her. 

"  This  comes  of  sleepless  nights," 
said  she  to  herself.  "  I  must  take 
to  chloral." 

She  went  once  down  the  Row 
with  her  friend,  resolving  to  ride 
back  with  her,  and  then  straight- 
way leave  the  Park.  But  she  did 
not  succeed  in  making  her  escape 
BO  easily.  Returning,  they  were 
riding  fllowly  and  close  to  the 
railin^St  when  suddenly  her  friend 
turned  to  accost  some  one  else,  and 
Laura  found  herself  alone.  She 
walked  her  horse  a  few  paces, 
thinking  her  friend  woidd  overtake 
her,  when  to  her  h'orror  a  familiar 
voice  entered  her  ear,  and  there, 
leaning  upon  the  railings,  his 
breath  upon  her  horse's  neck,  was 
Yriarte.  A  momentary  impulse  to 
urge  her  horse  and  escape  came 
over  her — but  no ;  she  must  make 
the  incident  wear  its  right  face  not 
only  to  any  acquaintances  who 
might  pass — not  only  to  the  man- 
servant behind  her — but  to  Yriarte 
himself.  He  would  be  only  too 
delighted  to  think  she  was  afraid 
of  lum. 

He  made  some  ordinary  remark 
upon  the  weather,  and  then  said 
in  a  lower  voice,  "I  wanted  to 
see  you.  I  am  very  unfortunate 
in  a  matter  which  concerns  us 
both.  I  am  quite  unhappy  about 
it,  because  I  fear  it  may  distress 
you." 

"Hush!"  said  Laura,  looking 
round  with  a  scared  face;  "you 
may  be  overheard  !  " 

But  there  was  no  one  very  near 
them,  and  the  groom  had  reined 
in  his  horse  at  a  discreet  distance. 
Yriarte  had  seen  this  before  he 
spoke  at  all. 

"  It  is  a  most  annoying  affair," 
went  on  Yriarte,  speaking  with  a 
half  smile,  and  gently  caressing 
her  horse's  neck  with  the  tips  of 
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his  gloved  fingers.  *'  I  thought  I 
had  destroyed  all  your  letters,  but 
there  were  some  in  a  jewel-case, 
which  I  had  overlooked — and, 
most  unfortunately,  a  man  to 
whom  I  owed  a  little  matter  of 
money  had  asked  for  this  case  as 
security.  I  gave  it  him — not 
knowing  that  the  letters  were 
contained  there  also— and  I  am 
unhappy  enough  now  to  be  told 
by  him  that  he  will  not  yield  up 
the  letters  without  more  money." 

"Give  it  to  him,  then,"  ex- 
claimed Laura,  with  a  sudden  look 
on  her  face  as  if  she  would  like  to 
lay  the  little  horsewhip  in  her 
huid  upon  the  smiling  Spaniard's 
shoidders. 

"  Ah ! — ^my  dear  Miss  Laura ! — 
you  are  so  quick.  It  is  of  course 
to  be  supposed  that  I  should  at 
once  give  him  the  money — ^if  I 
had  it!" 

Laura  said  nothing.  Triarte 
smiled  up  in  her  face,  with  that 
smile  she  knew  so  well — ^that  smile 
which  had  become  to  her  most 
hideous  and  most  ghastly. 

'*I  have  lost  much  lately,"  he 
said ;  "  there  has  been  black  luck 
with  me  at  the  cards.  I  have 
nothing.  He  demands  six  hundred 
pounds,  and  will  have  three 
hundred  immediately." 

"Why  do  you  tell  me  this?" 
said  Laura,  faintly.  "1  can  do 
nothing." 

"You  are  an  heiress.  Miss 
Laura;  you  have  much  money. 
And  these  letters — if  he  keeps 
them  they  may  become  pubHc 
property  at  anv  time." 

"  I  cannot  do  anything  without 
my  uncle — ^I  have  not  twenty 
pounds  in  my  hands  at  this  mo- 
ment," exclaimed  Laura.  She 
preserved  an  appearance  of  com- 
posure, but  she  could  not  keep  her 
distress  out  of  her  voice. 

"  You  will  scarcely  tell  him,  I 
suppose,"  said  Yriarte,  shewing 
his  white  teeth. 


"We  have  talked  here  long 
enough,"  said  Laura,  hurriedly, 
for  &e  saw  familiar  faces  in  a 
party  approaching  her. 

"  Then  I  wish  you  a  good  morn- 
ing," said  Yriarte,  raising  his  hat 
in  a  style  which  he  himsefi  greatly 
admired.  He  loimged  on  down 
the  path  without  another  look  or 
word,  and  presently  seated  himself 
in  a  chair  to  enjoy  the  heat  and  to 
amuse  himself  with  watching  the 
ladies  who  passed  by.  Laura, 
turning  to  bow  to  an  acquaintance, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  sat 
there.  She  had  once  believed  she 
loved  this  man ;  probably  she  had 
given  him  more  real  affection  than 
she  would  ever  again  bestow  on 
anything  but  herself.  Yet  now 
that  ^impse  of  his  figure 
jaundic^  her  vision  so  d^ply 
that  there  was  no  beaufy 
in  the  pretty  scene  for  her.  His 
presence  changed  the  colour  of  the 
sky  and  grass — ^made  the  soft, 
flower-scented  breeze  oppressive 
and  intolerable. 

She  gave  a  savage  little  cut 
with  her  whip  to  her  innocent 
horse,  revenging  on  him  her 
wrouffs,  and  set  off  home  so 
rapidly  that  her  groom  nearly  lost 
sight  of  her. 

"I  have  now  endured  every 
humiliation  from  him,"  she  said 
aloud  to  herself,  as  though  she 
must  needs  speak,  to  relieve  her 
panting  breast,  "  but  I  wOl  repay 
him — ^I  will  find  how  to  punish 
him,  though  I  wait  years  to  do  it." 

"  Why,  child,  your  ride  has 
done  you  good!"  cried  Mrs. 
Honiton,  as  Laura  came  into  the 
shadowy,  dimly  lit  room  in  which 
that  lady  was  preserving  the 
delicacy  of  her  complexion.  Laura 
entered  like  a  being  out  of  another 
and  more  vigorous  life,  for  there 
was  a  flash  in  her  eye  and  a  colour 
in  her  cheek  such  as  they  had  not 
worn  for  many  a  day. 

Laura  was  a  true-bom  Briton- 
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The  more  spikes  there  are  on  a 
railing  the  more  determined  is  the 
English  boy  to  climb  over  it; 
when  he  grows  up,  the  same 
principle  applies  to  larger  things, 
and  we  have  the  stubborn  pluck 
of  John  Bull. 

The  additional  insult  had 
brought  out  her  stubbornness  of 
spirit. 

**I  must  dress  to  go  out  with 
you  after  limch,  I  suppose,  auntie?" 
she  said,  standing  interrogatively 
at  the  door. 

•*Yes,  dear;  and  mind  what 
colours  you  wear,  with  those  bright 
cheeks." 

**A11  right,"  laughed  Laura; 
and  went  ^uly  upstairs. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  said,  shaking  her 
small  fist  at  vacancy,  when  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  own  room,  **it 
takes  more  than  an  ugly  little 
Spaniard  to  get  the  wnip-hand 
of  me." 


Chaptbr  XXII. 

THALATTA. 

^*I  AM  netting  tired  of  London 
without  Minerva  Medica.  She 
was  like  a  bit  of  real  blue  sky.  I 
shall  begin  to  cry  Thalatta  soon." 

'*  ril  start  for  the  sea  to-night 
if  you  like,"  replied  Mrs.  Silburn, 
looking  up  from  her  scribbline 
table.  "This  weather  is  enoagh 
to  make  one  throw  up  the  life  of  a 
hack  journalist  altogether.  I  am 
beginning  to  think  seriously  of 
your  old  idea  of  turning  all  our  pro- 
perty into  passage  money  to  some 
savage  island  where  we  could  dis- 
pense with  bathing-machines  and 
a  banking  accoimt." 

**  We  haven't  much  of  the  latter 
at  present,"  remarked  Coventry, 
who  was  languidly  puffing  a 
cigarette  in  his  hammock. 

**0h  dear!"  ^ighed  Dorothy, 
pushing  her  chair  back  from  her 
writing  table,  *'I  expect  the 
Morning  Mail  will  be  in  for  a  libel 


case  soon ;  it's  really  too  hot  to  write 
anything  but  scandal.  By  the  way, 
you  spoke  of  our  dear  old  Ernes- 
tine :  that  reminds  me  of  Laura.  If 
Ernestine  is  like  a  bit  of  blue  sky — 
and,  truly,  I  think  she  is,  in  the  re- 
freshingness  of  her  innocent  heart 
— that  minx  Laura  is  hke  a  pool  of 
muddy  water.  She  overshot  her 
mark  somehow  or  other  in  making 
that  extraordinary  confession  to 
me  about  marrying  Yriarte  for 
love;  she  denies  the  engagement 
now,  I  hear ;  and  she  has  avoided 
me  ever  since." 

**  I  never  believed  in  that  con- 
fession," said  Coventry,  **  though 
I  daresay  she  thought  she  meant 
it  when  she  made  it.  Aha!  I 
have  it,"  he  cried,  suddenly  spring- 
ing out  of  his  hammock  witn  one 
of  those  transitions  from  utter 
physical  idleness  to  the  most  alert 
activity  which  were  peculiar  to 
him.  **I  have  smoked  my  way 
through  that  article  on  the  Higher 
Consciousness  of  the  Poets  at  last. 
I  see  where  to  begin  now — ^1*11 
shew  some  of  them  that  their  high- 
flown  sentimentalities  are  no  more 
inspired  than  the  hollow  image  of 
an  orfiwle." 

*^  Alas!"  said  Dorothy,  drawing 
her  chair  mechanically  back  to- 
wards her  table,  **  there  will  be 
no  more  crying  for  Thalatta  at 
present." 

'*  Nay,  you  mistake  me  !  "  an- 
swered Coventry;  **my  soul  is 
boimd  for  the  shore  of  that  '  im- 
mortal sea  which  brought  us 
hither.*  Wordsworth,  the  moral 
and  monotonous,  inevitably  attracts 
the  mind  when  thinking  of  the 
singers  of  nature.  When  in- 
spiration lifted  him  out  of  himself 
he  saw  the  inner  spirit  of  thin^. 
He  is  the  poet  of  our  Enghsh 
school  who  has  had  most  con- 
sciousness of  the  spirit  in  nature." 

**Why,  Coventry,  what  about 
Tennyson  ?  "  cried  his  wife,  put- 
ting down  the  pen  which  she  Jiad 
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jiiat  taken  up,  and  opening  her 
eyee  very  wide. 

**  Tennyson ! "  exclaimed  Coven- 
try, who  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  in  the  excitement 
of  thought-gestation;  **why,  he 
treats  nature  as  if  she  were  a 
pretty  woman  only — he  scarcely 
acknowledges  that  she  has  a  soul ! 
He  goes  into  raptures  over  her 
general  appearance — ^he  describes 
ner  dress— he  condescends  to  note 
her  small  quaint  ways.  Her 
presence  adorns  his  Terse  as  an 
elegant  woman  adorns  a  beautiful 
house.  This  use  of  nature  strikes 
unobservant  people  with  amaze- 
ment, and  they  say — How  this 
poet  loves  nature ! — Yes,  as  a  man 
may  love  his  mistress.  But  in 
Wordsworth's  'Nutting,*  for  in- 
stance, is  struck  a  different  key- 
note ;  here  we  find  ourselves  on  a 
plane  of  appreciation  of  nature 
where  x>ersonal  descriptions  of  her 
charms  are  out  of  harmony  with 
the  deeper  feeling.  What  man  in 
the  rapturous  or  mspired  moments 
of  real  love  woidd  pause  to  de- 
scribe his  lady's  eyebrow  ?  He  is 
conscious  of  her  soid  then.  I  will 
shew  this  when  I  come  to  the 
Consciousness  of  the  Spirit  in 
Man." 

**Your  audience  is  enlarging, 
Coventry,  as  well  as  your  theme ! " 
said  Mrs.  Silbum,  rising  as  she 
spoke,  and  advancing  towards  the 
door.  Coventry  turned  and  saw 
Miss  Armine. 

**  I  am  so  glad  you  interrupted 
him,"  said  Dorothy;  **he  would 
have  wasted  his  ideas  on  me  for 
the  next  hour.  Now  go  and  write, 
Coventry,  there's  a  good  boy,  and 
leave  Miss  Armine  to  me." 

**  Oh,  I  am  very  tired,"  said 
Miss  Armine,  as  she  sat  down.  *'  I 
have  been  into  the  City  to  Mr. 
Lingen's  office,  and  it  is  so  hot 
and  disagreeable  in  the  City 
streets." 

**  What  I—are  you  one  of  Mr. 


Lingen's  clients?"  said  Dorothy, 
laughing ;  ''  doesn't  he  lend  money 
on  the  dy  ?  " 

''Not  tome,  at  all  events,"  said 
Miss  Armine.  "  I  can't  afford  to 
borrow  money.  But  he  pays  me 
some  dividends  every  month, 
which  are  small  enough,  certainly, 
but  still,  to  a  struggling  ait- 
student,  well  worth  fettling." 

"You  are  a  fortunate  g^l  to 
have  anything  of  the  sort  to  fetch," 
said  Mrs.  Silbum.  "I  can't 
imagine  getting  a  guinea  without 
earning  it ! " 

**  I  might  have  a  very  luxuri- 
ous home  without  earning  it,  if  I 
chose,"  said  Miss  Armine.  "My 
elder  sister  married  a  rich  cotton- 
spinner  down  in  the  North,  and 
they  have  offered  me  a  home  in 
their  house.  But  I  think  it  is 
prefexiable  to  live  alone  in  lodg- 
ings and  be  independent." 

"Well,  /  should  think  so,  I 
know." 

"  Especially,"  went  on  Miss 
Armine,  "as  my  brother-in-law 
has  an  utter  unbelief  in  a  woman's 
capacity  for  anything  but  a  life 
of  dependence.  He  is  bringing 
up  a  family  of  girls  to  elegant 
ignorance;  and  as  he  is  a  man 
of  quick,  cutting  wit  I  have 
resolved  he  shall  not  have  an- 
other woman  dependent  on  him 
— one,  too,  who  has  made  an 
ineffectual  struggle." 

"  Miss  Armine,  you  are  not 
well,"  exclaimed  Dorothy.  "I 
believe,  from  the  way  you  talk, 
that  you  have  debated  lately 
whether  to  give  up  the  struggle 
and  become  dependent." 

"  Mrs.  Silbum, you  are  a  witch," 
said  Miss  Armine,  after  a  moment's 
silence. 

"Oh  no,"  answered  Dorothy, 
"  but  I  think  I  have  some  of  the 
feminine  qualities  which  Ernestine 
says  are  wanted  in  the  medical 
profession — I  can  read  faces,  and 
feel  a  mental  pulse.     Now  don't 
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give  up,  Miss  Annine — ^you  will 
ruin  your  mental  and  physical 
health  if  you  do.  You  are  only 
temporarily  ailing  and  so  you  feel 
the  struggle  more." 

*'  Perhaps  that  is  it,"  said  Miss 
Armine,  despondingly,  ''but  art  is 
such  a  mountain  to  climb,  and  I 
get  lonely  and  despairing;  and 
then  it  is  so  horrid  hving  ^one  in 
lodgings !" 

"Better  than  being  a  sort  of 
humble  companion  in  a  grand 
house,  I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Silbum,  firmly. 

**  Perhaps  it  is,  after  all,"  said 
Miss  Armine,  brightening  up.  "  I 
wish  you  woidd  come  and  look  at 
a  picture  I  am  trjring  to  finish, 
Mrs.  Silbum;  I  do  so  want  the 
criticism  of  a  &esh  eye.  Dr. 
Vavasour's  admiration  of  the 
sketch  induced  me  to  attempt  the 

n'  ire,  and  now  I  am  getting 
eartened  about  it.  I  shall  ask 
her  to  come  and  encourage  me  as 
soon  as  she  is  back." 

"  It  won't  be  very  long  before 
she  is  behind  that  door-plate  of 
hers  which  so  distressed  Dr.Doldy; 
in  the  meantime  I  will  come  to 
your  rooms — ^this  very  afternoon,  if 
you  like — ^to  look  at  it." 

"Thank  you  much,  but  don't 
come  there,  for  I  am  painting  at  a 
friend's  rooms.  We  have  gone 
shares  at  the  model.  I  really 
coiddn't  afford  to  pay  him  all  my- 
self* and  so  she  is  doing  a  study  of 
him  at  the  same  time." 

"I  will  come  with  you  there, 
then,"  said  Dorothy,  "  and  in  the 
meantime  I  will  ring  for  some  tea. 
We  have  heard  nothing  of  Ernes- 
tine ;  she  may  have  been  drowned 
for  all  we  know.  But  she  hates 
writing  letters,  so  I  am  compelled 
to  think  no  news  is  good  news 
whenever  she  is  away." 

"  Now,"  said  Dorothy,  when 
they  had  made  themselves  hotter 
by  drinking  several  cups  of  hot 
tea,  "I  will  come  with  you.    Let 


me  just  look  into  Coventry's  room 
first." 

She  soon  came  back. 

"  He  is  lost  to  mortal  ken,"  she 
said,  with  a  sort  of  little  sigh, 
half  full  of  pleasure,  half  of  pain. 
"  He  has  an  additional  power  to 
those  which  most  of  us  have. 
To  me  Thalatta  means  Margate 
and  shrimps,  or  Brighton  and 
new  dresses;  but  there  is 
another  Thalatta  for  him,  an 
ocean-shore  where  his  spirit  finds 
strength  and  health.  And  when 
he  goes  there  he  leaves  me  at 
home !  Gome,  Miss  Armine,  I  am 
ready." 

While  thus  Coventry  had  re- 
tired into  his  writing-room,  in 
search  of  an  intangible  sea-breeze, 
Ernestine  was  inhaling  one  suf- 
ficiently tangible  to  toss  her  loose 
curls  and  bring  a  new  colour  to 
her  cheeks. 

Who  that  has  ever  seen  the 
magical  blue  waters  of  L'Ancresse 
Bay  can  forget  them  ?  they  shine 
like  the  gleam  of  a 

"  blue  eye 
So  soft  and  dewy/' 

in  the  memory — so  deep  and 
loving  a  colour  do  they  wear. 

This  little  bay,  this  gem  upon 
the  sea-shore,  delighted  Ernestine's 
romantic  heart.  She  was  content 
to  idle  many  a  day  away  within 
its  limits,  for  it  seemed  to  her  a 
kind  of  ante-chamber  to  seas  and 
shores  less  real.  They  made 
a  pilgrimage  across  the  little  island 
to  look  at  me  deserted  house  which 
Victor  Hugo  has  made  immortal ; 
they  visited  the  Gteufre,  and  shud- 
dered at  its  ghastly  depths.  But 
none  of  the  precipitous  rocks,  or 
dreary  shores,  or  grass-clad  slopes, 
which  seem  like  an  attempt  of 
Mother  Nature  to  make  up  to  the 
island  for  its  smallness  by  com- 
pressing within  it  as  many  natural 
aspects  as  possible,  exerted  any 
fascination  over  Ernestine  in  com- 
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parison  with  that  of  the  charmed 
Day  of  L'Ancresse.  Here  the 
lovers  passed  long  days  of  delight, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  a 
glimpse  of  deep  blue  sky  or  water 
would  bring  upon  their  faces  a 
smile  of  recollection. 

The  fetters  of  the  world  had 
slipped  from  their  spirits ;  they 
had  left  their  troubles  outside 
L'Ancresse  Bay.  Dr.  Doldy  had 
forgotten  everything  but  Er- 
nestine; and  she  had  quite  put 
all  burdens  besides  love  from  out 
her  mind. 

They  had  only  quarrelled  once 
as  yet ;  and  that  was  about  the 
me^cinal  value  of  alcohol. 

But  a  fortnight  of  bliss  beside 
blue  waters  is  a  longer  spell  of 
undisturbed  peace  than  is  often 
vouchsafed  to  mortal. 

One  day,  on  their  return  from  a 
long  ramble,  they  foimd  upon 
the  table  in  their  room  a  letter 
which  had  arrived  in  their  absence. 
**  From  Laura  !  "  said  Dr. 
Doldy,  looking  at  the  w^ting.  "  I 
did  not  expect  she  woidd  write 
again  so  soon." 

He  took  it  up  and  opened  it. 
He  read  it  through,  and  then 
glanced  it  over  again,  while  a 
shadow  of  annoyance  came  over 
his  face.  Then  he  folded  it  up 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket  without 
making  any  remark.  Laura's 
former  letter  had  been  common 
property. 

Ernestine  stepped  out  of  the 
open  window  of  fiie  room  into  the 
little  garden,  where  vines  were 
trained  over  shady  seats. 

'*  He  knows  more  about  her 
affairs  than  I  do,"  she  said  to 
herself,  **and  I  know  more  than 
he  does!  It  is  not  as  it  should 
be.'; 

She  sat  down  alone  in  a  shady 
comer :  and  the  colour  which  the 
sea  had  brought  to  her  face  grew 
fainter. 

Dr.  Doldy  did  not  join  her  for 


some  time.  He  wrote,  and  posted, 
an  answer  to  Laura's  letter  before 
he  came  to  her. 


Chapteb  XXTTT. 

lauba  temfo&ises. 

Lauha  sat  in  her  room,  dressed 
ready  to  descend  and  join  her  aunt 
at  breakfast.  She  was  waiting  to 
receive  her  letters  before  she  went 
down. 

She  was  up  early  that  morning. 
Her  mind  was  too  full  to  aUow  of 
morning  beauty-sleep  ;  and  be- 
sides, she  had  an  appointment  di- 
rectly after  breakfast — ^an  appoint- 
ment which  would  require  a  little 
piece  of  acting  for  the  benefit  of  her 
beloved  aunt.  And  she  did  not 
want  to  have  to  do  the  acting  before 
she  opened  her  letters. 

At  last  her  suspense  was  re- 
lieved. From  a  bimdle  of  letters 
most  of  which  wore  a  feminine 
air,  Laura  selected  one  which  was 
directed  in  her  uncle's  handwrit- 
ing. She  opened  it  hastily,  and 
seeing  a  note  enclosed,  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief.  She  then  read  the 
letter  and  smiled  at  a  gentle  hint 
that  she  **  had  better  not  buy  any 
more  jewelry  at  present." 

**  Not  of  tibis  sort,  at  all  events," 
said  Laura  to  herself.  She  put 
the  note  away  and  then  ran  gaily 
downstairs  with  her  other  un- 
opened letters  in  her  hand. 

At  breakfast  she  enacted  the 
part  of  a  merry  young  woman, 
who  had  learnt  by  dint  of  a  long 
stay  in  the  country  almost  to  like 
it ;  and  who  positively  was  pining 
for  a  brisk  walk  and  a  quiet  hour's 
enjoyment  of  the  fresh  air.  And 
so  on.  It  was  not  easy  for  her 
associates  to  estimate  Laura's  likes 
and  dislikes,  for  she  was  always 
ready  to  assume  or  doff  them  as 
it  seemed  best  to  her. 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  by 
eleven  o'clock  Laura  was  walking 
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alone  in  a  certain  quiet  comer  of 
the  Park. 

"  80  you  are  punctual?"  said  a 
familiar  voice.  She  started  and 
saw  that  Yriarte  was  sitting  near 
her,  with  an  air  of  placid  and 
complete  enjoyment.  He  rose  and 
took  his  hat  off  to  her  with  a 
gallantry  that  made  Laura  wince. 

''Here  is  all  the  money  I  can 
give  you,"  she  said,  holding  out 
the  note  to  him;  **you  must  get 
those  letters  and  bum  them." 

'*  Ah — fif-ty  pounds,"  said 
Yriarte,  inspecting  the  note  de- 
liberately as  it  fluttered  in  the 
breeze.  '*!  will  try  what  I  can 
do :  perhaps  Anton  will  return  me 
some  few  for  this;  but  he  is  a 
hard  man  to  deal  with." 

**You  must  get  the  letters," 
said  Laura.  **  I  can  give  you  no 
more  money  than  this.  You  should 
have  burned  them  before;  it  is 
your  business  to  get  them  now." 

Yriarte  shrugged  his  shoulders 

''  Miss  Laura,  I  kept  those  few 
for  my  pleasure  a  little  while ;  and 
then  when  you  wrote  me  that  you 
were  willing  to  mend  our  quarrel, 
and  to  be  married  to  me,  I  did  not 
think  there  was  need  to  destroy. 
Bemember,  you  it  was  that  first 
broke  the  engagement — and  after 
my  offering  to  renew  it,  you  it  was 
that  refused  marriage." 

While  he  spoke  he  was  quietly 
securing  the  note  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

**0n  your  terms — Fool,  to  re- 
mind me  of  that  iAsolent  letter  of 
yours !  Ah  !  but  I  will  repay 
you ! " 

There  were  people  approaching 
them,  and  Laura  felt  so  unable  to 
control  her  rage  that  she  turned 
on  her  heel  without  another  word, 
and  walked  away.  Yriarte  re- 
Bumedhis  seat  and  looked  smilingly 
after  her :  and  the  passers-by  saw 
only  a  very  nice  looking  lady 
walking  in  iJie  sunshine,  and  a  not 


very  nice  looking  foreigner,  who 
appeared,  from  his  expression,  to 
think  Hyde  Park  a  delightful 
place. 

Laura  went  home  with  knitted 
brow.  She  was  trying  to  conquer 
her  passion  against  T&arte.  She 
had  something  important  to  do 
before  she  could  afford  the  luxury 
of  thinking  out  any  plan  of  revenge. 

She  had  a  new  suitor  on  hand, 
not  only  eligible,  but  elegant 
enough  to  console  her  for  Yriarte's 
ugliness.  She  was  to  meet  him 
this  very  day  at  a  garden-party, 
and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  quiet  her  mind  and  forget 
Yriarte's  insults. 

**  I  shall  ruin  my  complexion  if 
I  get  so  angry,"  she  said  anxiously 
to  herself.  **  I  have  heard  people 
say  it  spoils  the  digestion." 

She  succeeded  m  her  self-im- 
posed task,  and  met  Mrs.  Honiton 
at  luncheon  with  a  serene  brow, 
an  even  pulse  and  a  good  appetite. 

**You  look  charmingly  to-day, 
Laura,"  was  one  of  Mrs.  Honiton's 
few  remarks  during  the  meal; 
"you  can  afford  to  wear  cream 
colour.  It  becomes  you  better  to 
have  less  colour  in  your  cheeks 
than  you  have  had  lately.  You 
are  pale  enough  to-day  to  wear 
that  cream-coloured  hat  and 
feathers  that  match  your  skin." 

Laura  reviewed  herself  in  an 
opposite  mirror.  True,  she  was 
pale,  and  that  was  a  good  sign. 
She  had  conquered  a  certain  fe- 
verishness  by  sheer  force  of  will. 
Since  her  meeting  with  Yriarte  in 
Botten  Bow  a  dark  flush  of  sup- 
pressed anger  had  been  too  ready 
to  bum  in  her  face. 

After  a  long  day  of  varied  dis- 
sipations Laura  laid  her  head  on 
the  pillow  with  a  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  soon  fell  into  a  sounder 
sleep  than  had  visited  her  eyes  for 
many  a  ni^ht.  She  had  made 
progress  with  her  new  admirer, 
and  he  was  a  man  of  good  position, 
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with  plenty  of  money ;   no  wooer 
of  her  wealth  was  he. 

"I  have  done  a  good  day's 
work  altogether,"  thought  Laura; 
and  was  rewarded  by  some  long 
hours  of  that  dreamless  slumber 
which  is  connected  in  the  popu- 
lar superstitions  with  a  good 
conscience. 

The  post  in  the  morning  brought 
her  a  scrawl  from  Yriarte,  which 
did  much  to  undo  the  effects  of 
this  peaceful  night. 

^'  Anton  demands  the  full  repay- 
ment," he  wrote,  **and  that  at 
once.  He  will  not  return  any- 
thing for  the  fifty  pounds.  If  you 
wish  these  letters  kept  private  you 
must  obtain  more  money  for  me. 
He  threatens  to  make  idl  public, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  to  silence 
him,  for  unfortunately  I  am  in  his 
power." 

**  Now,"  thought  Laura,  **  what 
am  I  to  do?  I  cannot  ask  my 
xmcle  for  more  money  so  soon 
without  some  explanation-^and 
moreover  I  much  doubt  whether 
he  can  give  it  me.  His  own 
expenses  have  been  heavy  late- 
ly. I  wish  I  dare  face  Mr. 
Lineen's  eye-glass!  I  expect  I 
shall  have  to,  if  I  am  driven  to 
bay  like  this.  I  believe,  with  his 
heh),  I  might  compass  my  revenge ! 
— But  not  yet :  not  yet.  I  dare 
not  yet,  until  my  marriage  is  made 
certain." 

The  result  of  her  reflections  was — 
temporising ;  she  pawned  some  of 
her  jewels,  partially  appeasing  the 
terrible  Auton  with  the  results 
thereof,  and  went  on  briskly  with 
her  love-making. 

And  while,  with  smiling  face, 
and  a  heart  that  sometimes  grew 
large  with  courage  and  some- 
times stopped  beating  with  fear, 
she  drove,  danced,  dressed,  and 
made  love,  in  the  midst  of  the 
whirl  of  a  hot  London  season — 
the  two  holiday-making  doctors 
were  greedily  trying  to  make  the 


utmost  of  every  last  moment  in 
Guernsey. 

Neither  of  them  looked  forward 
with  delight  to  the  return  into 
civilisation.  Ernestine  had  not 
had  such  a  holiday  for  years;  it 
nmde  her  feel  like  a  child  again. 
Everything  looked  beautiful  and 
true  viewed  from  the  sands  of 
L'Ancresse  Bay.. 

And  Dr.  Doldy  more  or  less 
doubted  the  reception  of  his 
beautiful,  but,  alas,  too  useful 
bride,  in  his  social  circle.  Yet  he 
was  more  proud  of  her  than  ever, 
although  he  was  fain  to  eonf ee^ 
that  she  was  terribly  fresh  from 
the  schools,  and  that  she  could  beat 
him  in  argument  if  not  in  ex- 
perience. 

'*  Ah,  my  dear,"  he  would  say, 
when  he  had  been  admirably 
confuted,  '*  wait  till  you  have 
practised  yourself  for  some  twenty 
years !" 

For  he  was  led,  by  some  strange 
delusion  imposed  on  him  by  her 
own  earnestness,  to  address  her 
sometimes  rather  as  if  she  were 
his  partner  than  his  wife.  But  he 
always  tried  to  xmdo  these  slips  of 
the  memory  by  some  after  speech 
in  which  she  was  clearly  addressed 
as  a  young  and  beautiful  bride. 

The  day  for  their  return  to 
London  approached.  They  had 
idly  spent  a  whole  month  in 
Guernsey,  caring  not  for  any 
further  rambles.  The  somnolent 
countenances  of  the  islanders,  and 
the  apparent  absence  of  any 
intellectual  life  amongst  them, 
refreshed  the  soids  of  these 
dwellers  in  London,  that  terrible 
gatherer  and  exactor  of  brain 
power. 

As  the  hour  for  their  return 
approached.  Dr.  Doldy  squared 
his  shoulders  and  summoned  up 
an  amoimt  of  resolution  for  his 
plunge  back  into  civilisation  which 
struck  Ernestine  as  quite  funny. 

"I   believe,"    she  said,    ''you 
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are  even  less  in  harmony  with  the 
world  than  I  am." 

**No,"  he  answered,  after  a 
moment's  thought,  "it  is  not  that; 
I  am  quite  at  home  in  the  world  ; 
but  I  have  never  been  so  far  out 
of  it  as  during  this  month,  and  the 
sensation  of  return  is  strange. 
You  have  led  me  out  of  it,  Ernes- 
tine— will  you  help  me  back  ?" 

*'I  will  try,"  she  answered; 
and,  like  a  practical  woman,  began 
to  pack  up. 

Chapter  XXIV. 

THE     DOGTOBS     DOLDY. 

*'  Positively  I  must  indulge  in  a 
luxury  and  be  ill  soon,"  cried 
J)orothy,  tempestuously  entering 
her  husband's  writing-room  one 
morning.  **  Ernestine  Vavasour 
Doldy,  M.D.,  is  at  home." 

"  Will  she  come  and  see  such 
miserable  scribblers  as  ourselves," 
inquired  Coventry,  "  now  that  her 
name  is  so  long  ?  " 

*'I  can't  say :  but  I  know  that 
I'm  going  to  call  on  her  this  very 
afternoon." 

**  Why,  Dorothy — and  you  re- 
fused those  tickets  this  morning 
because  you  would  have  no  time  to 
spare  to-day ! " 

"Ah," — said  Dorothy,  in  an 
eloquent  voice — "but  that  was 
different.  I  must  welcome  my 
dear  Ernestine  in  her  new  heme, 
and  shew  her  that  the  old  friends 
are  the  same.  Tou  know  a  return 
home  is  not  exactly  the  same 
as  a  honeymoon." 

"  Little  woman,"  said  Coventry, 
laying  down  his  pen  to  look  at 
her,  "  that  loving  heart  of  yours 
makes  you  live  as  a  poet  should — 
while  I — I  only  write  like  one !  " 

Coventry  had  not  wanted,  be- 
fore this,  in  lady  admirers,  who 
had  contemptuously  regarded 
Dorothy  as  a  "horrid  practical 
woman  who  writes  for  newspapers," 
and  a  creature  quite  incapable  of 


appreciating  her  husband.  But 
Dorothy's  generous  soul  and 
capacity  for  love  had  enabled  her 
not  only  to  appreciate  but  to  sym- 
pathise with  mm.  And  her  active, 
independent  life  which  daily  gave 
her  more  experience  of  the  world, 
mellowed  and  ripened  her  cha- 
racter. Her  practical  ability  and 
power  over  details  might  have 
made  her,  had  she  been  nothing 
but  a  hotlsewife,  one  of  those 
brawling  women  who  have  been 
continu^y  making  wide  houses 
too  narrow  for  men  of  letters  from 
the  days  of  Solomon  till  now.  As 
it  was,  however,  her  quick  im- 
pulses and  ready  wit  found  ample 
occupation,  and  the  tender  heart 
which  is  often  a  characteristic  of 
these  active  women,  made  its 
revelation  of  itself  at  home. 

"Well,"  said  Coventry,  "I'll 
do  my  part:  I'll  write  her  an 
anagram  while  you  dress." 

He  immediately  deserted  the 
table  where  his  serious  work  was 
carried  on,  and  flung  himself  into 
his  hammock,  to  revel  in  one  of 
those  brief  creative  moments 
which  are  such  deep  refreshment. 

Dorothy  was  soon  off,  with  a 
dainty  litde  poem  as  a  sort  of  card 
from  Coventry.  He  was  too  ver- 
satile a  genius  to  need  the  mani- 
fold printing  of  his  name  on 
fragments  of  pasteboard ;  he  would 
write  his  name  himself  and  add  a 
rhyme  thereto. 

iBmestine  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  drawing-room  when  Dorothy 
entered :  that  drawing-room 
which  had  as  yet  been  presided 
over  only  by  Laura.  She  started 
with  delight  at  Dorothy's  advent. 
That  true  little  woman  had  hit  the 
right  nail  on  the  head,  as  usual. 

Dr.  Doldy  had  gone  on  his 
rounds;  he  was  occupied  in  so- 
lacing the  various  old  ladies  who 
had  been  mismanaged  during  his 
absence.  Ernestine,  whose  con- 
sulting-room was  clean  swept,  gar- 
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nished,  and  veij  empty,  had  been 
receiving  various  elegant  and  un- 
congenial callers.  She  had  been, 
gradually  freezing  more  and  more, 
and  it  is  hard  to  guess  what 
might  have  become  of  ner  had  not 
Mrs.  Silbum's  kindly  face  made 
its  appearance  just  then  and 
inaugurated  a  thaw.  Coventry's 
poem  completed  the  thaw  alto- 
gether. 

**I  am  so  thankful,-*  exclaimed 
Ernestine.  '^Bomance  can  exist 
outside  L'Ancresse  Bay.*' 

**You  will  soon  find  that  out, 
my  dear,**  remarked  Mrs.  Silbum, 
very  sagely ;  "it  is  only  in  the 
newness  of  things  that  you 
doubt  it." 

**  Perhaps  so,**  said  Ernestine, 
combining  a  sigh  and  a  smile^  as 
a  clear  reach  of  pure  water  will  be 
dimpled  with  raindrops  yet  reflect 
the  fickle  sunshine  instantaneously. 
'*  Let  me  see  your  consulting- 
room,  now  you  have  finished 
furnishing  it,**  said  Dorothy. 

"  Come,**  said  Ernestine,  laugh- 
ing, **  I  am  half  inclined  to  thmk 
it  the  skeleton  cupboard  of  this 
house,  just  now ;  but  I  cannot  help 
its  existence.** 

When  Dorothy  got  home  she 
found  her  husband  still  in  the 
hammock. 

**What,**  cried  she,  *'in  the 
verse- writing  humour?" 

'*  Yes,**  he  said.  **It  was  your 
fault ;  you  started  me  off  writing 
verses  to  Minerva  Medica.  Now 
tell  me  all  about  her.** 

**0h,  she  is  more  delightful 
than  ever,  if  possible.  I  shall 
say  no  more  about  her;  she 
is  coming  round  this  evening, 
and  Dr.  Doldy  too,  I  expect. 
I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  house,  and  the 
odd  combinations  of  character  in 
it.  I  see  Laura  at  one  point.  Dr. 
Doldy  at  another,  Ernestine  at  a 
third.  The  funniest  place  of  all  is 
the  little  ante-chamber  which  joins 


the  two  consulting-rooms,  where 
they  keep '  some  of  their  nncom- 
fortable  looking  belongings.  Tm 
sure  the  most  uncomfortable  look- 
ing of  these  belong  to  Ernestine, 
who  seems  much  attached  to  a 
skeleton  which  adorns  her  end  of 
this  little  den,  and  which  I  fancy 
Dr.  Doldy  thinks  rather  ugly  and 
unnecessary.** 

"  Ah,**  said  Coventry,  '*  I  always 
thought  the  dear  Doctor  preferred 
the  ornamental  part  of  the  profes- 
sion.** 

**  He  does— there's  no  doubt  of 
that,"  said  Dorothy,  **but  then 
people  get  so  spoiled  by  popularity. 
Ernestine  is  aU  fresh  to  it,  and  has 
her  way  to  make.  I'm  afraid  she 
may  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  even 
with  Dr.  Doldy*8  name  at  her 
back;  for  people  don't  like  plain 
truth  and  practical  remedies.  StiU, 
I*m  very  glad  they're  married; 
there*  s  no  doubt  that  Ernestine 
is  far  too  handsome  to  have  had  a 
chance  by  herself.  Now,  read  me 
your  verses ;  if  they  seem  likely 
to  do,  I'll  send  them  off  to  the 
Monthly  directly.  Oh,  Coventry, 
with  your  happy  vein  of  thought 
and  real  poetic  gift,  you  might  be 
a  gold  nunc  if  you  chose !  *' 

**  But,  DoroUiy,  if  I  tc&re  a  gold 
mine,  I  shouldn*t  have  sense  to 
know  how  to  work  myself.  And 
the  world  isn't  all  gold  you  know, 
dear ;  there  are  one  or  two  other 
ingredients." 

**Yes,  there  are  poetic  souls 
that  don't  care  a  pin  for  it.  Well, 
after  all,  I  like  them  the  better ; 
though  I  am  a  practical  woman 
and  a  hack  joumaHst,  I  can  forgive 
you,  Coventry ! " 

Dorothy's  lofty  ** forgiveness" 
seemed  something  much  softer,  by 
the  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned 
away.  Coventry  caught  her  hand 
and  kissed  it;  the  love  and 
sympathy  of  this  little  woman 
was  the  sort  of  gold  he  worked 
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Dorothy  sat  down  to  listen  to 
the  verses;  and,  approving  them, 
she  did  that  very  necessary  part 
of  the  business  if  bread  and  butter 
were  ever  to  come  out  of  them — 
sent  them  off  to  the  Monthly, 

While  this  little  scene  was 
being  enacted  a  somewhat  different 
one  was  taking  place  in  the  house 
Dorothy  had  so  recently  visited. 

It  was  Dr.  Doldy's  consulting 
hour.  It  was  Dr.  Vavasour 
Doldy*s  consulting  hour  also  for 
the  matter  of  that ;  but  the  lady's 
patients  did  not  oppress  her  by 
their  number  yet-a- while.  Dr. 
Doldy  was  on  too  fashionable  a 
professional  eminence  for  even 
those  many  people  who  said, "  How 
very  odd  of  the  dear  Doctor  to  marry 
a  lady  M.D.,  and  let  her  put  her 
name  on  his  door,"  to  think  of 
deserting    him.      Some  of    them 


came  devoutly  hoping  that  Dr. 
Ernestine  was  kept  very  well  out  of 
sight ;  and  would  have  been  hor- 
rified indeed  had  they  known  that 
that  lady,  in  her  leisure,  was  fond 
of  frequenting  the  little  ante- 
chamber, partly  because  her 
skeleton  and  other  pet  belongings 
were  there,  and  partly  to  catch 
the  orthodox  manner  from  Dr. 
Doldy.  She  was  very  determined 
to  be  a  successful  physician,  by 
dint  of  hard  work,  and  genuine 
interest  in  that  work,  and  she 
did  not  much  desire  to  make 
** manner"  any  specialty  in  her 
practice;  but  at  the  same  time, 
she  very  well  knew  that  a  certain 
power  of  authority  dwelt  in  the 
presence  and  words  of  a  man  long 
accustomed  to  managing  his 
patients  discreetly. 

{To  h$ continued.) 
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NOTES    AND    REMINISCENCES. 

By  the  late  W.  H.  Harbison. 

{Coivtiiwed  fi*om  page  547 .) 


EDITORIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

It  was  a  saying  of  a  philosopher 
that  the  elements  of  happiness  are  a 
hard  heart  and  a  good  stomach. 
Whatever  of  sad  truth  there  may 
he  in  the  remark,  of  one  thing  I 
am  certain,  that  a  hard  heart  is  an 
imperative  qualification  for  an 
•editor  who  desires  to  do  his  duty. 
What  other  shield  has  he  against 
the  pleadings  of  friendship,  or  the 
appeals  of  oeauty  for  the  accept- 
ance of  an  article  ?  It  happened 
to  me  once  to  be  oompeUed  to 
-decline  some  verses  by  a  lady  who,, 
on  the  strength  of  her  appearance 
in  one  or  two  minor  periodicals, 
had,  naturally  enough,  assumed 
that  what  was  deemed  good  enough 
for  one  publication  would  be 
•equally  acceptable  to  another,  and 
I  accordingly  received  a  strong 
letter  of  remonstrance  from  the 
ladjr — she  was  not  a  young  one, — 
which  was  "supplemented,"  to 
use  a  cant  phrase,  by  a  call  the 
next  morning  from  her  brother, 
•a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  who,  in 
^somewhat  peremptory  terms,  de- 
manded to  know  the  groimds  of 
my  decision.  I  told  him,  very 
civilly,  that  it  was  with  real 
regret  that  I  had  felt  myself 
compelled  to  decline  the  verses, 
but  that  I  was  placed  in  the 
position  by  the  publishers,  and 
<;ould  only  exercise  my  best 
judgment    on    the    articles    sub- 


mitted to  me ;  adding  that  it  was 
clearly  to  my  interest  to  avail 
myself  of  any  contribution  which 
I  thought  suitable  to  my  works. 
He  begged  leave  to  differ  from  me 
"in  toto,"  and  said  he  expected 
that  I  would  reverse  jny  decision ; 
and  after  some  little  altercation, 
intimated  that  if  I  did  not  satis^r 
him  in  one  way,  he  should  seek 
satisfaction  in  another.  To  this  I 
mildly  rejoined  that  fighting  re- 
jected contributors,  or  their 
champions,  was  no  part  of  my 
agreement  with  the  publishers, 
and  certainly  was  not  considered 
in  the  salary,  and  that  therefore 
he  must  excuse  me  if  I  did  not 
comply  with  either  alternative. 
Finding  me  impracticable  he  took 
his  leave,  with  the  stiffest  of 
military  bows,  and  an  intiiliation 
that  I  had  not  heard  the  last 
of  it. 

Poor  fellow !  he  not  long  after- 
wards retired  from  the  service, 
and  embarked  in  literature  him- 
self, but  with  no  better  success 
than  his  sister. 

Again,  a  young  lady,  whose 
offering  I  had  rejected  on  the  score 
of  unorthodoxy,  sent  my  letter  with 
the  verses  to  the  then  Bishop  of 
GHoucester,  whose  decision  was 
more  honourable  to  his  gallantry 
than  his  orthodoxy : — 


'  Conscience  was  tough, 
AndJl  was^not  enough. " 
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WILLIAM    MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 

My  aoquaintaiice  with  this  most 
original  genius  was  made  imder 
not  very  auspicious  circumstances. 
We  were  joint  trustees  for  a  sum 
of  money  which  had  been  sub- 
aoribed  for  a  poor  widow,  and 
which  he  proposed  to  invest  in  an 
American  security,  as  yielding 
a  much  larger  interest.  But  I 
had  a  dim  recollection  of  Bepu- 
diation,  and  an  impression  gene- 
rally that  a  high  rate  of  interest 
meant  ^haky  security;  and  there- 
fore I  dissented  from  the  proposal, 
and  the  plan  was  not  adopted. 
He  was  evidently  annoyed,  but 
the  result  justified  my  view,  the 
security  falling  to  zero  within  a 
few  months  afterwards.  Not  long 
after  our  interview,  I  met  him  at 
a  large  dinner  party  of  literary 
men  in  Gloucester  Square,  the 
very  house  that  had  been  pre- 
viously occupied  by  Sadleir,  who 
destroyed  Imnself — ^thoueh  some, 
to  this  day,  doubt  the  identity  of 
the  body — in  a  lonely  part  of 
Hampstead  Heath.  When  I  en- 
tered the  drawing-room,  Thackeray 
was  at  the  end  of  it ;  when,  to  my 
surprise,  he  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  shook  me  heartuy 
by  the  hand ;  and  ever  afterwards, 
when  we  met — which  we  fre- 
quently did — treated  me  with  the 
^eatest  cordiality.  I  had  pre- 
viously mentioned  to  Eobert  Bell 
our  little  disagreement  about  the 
trust  money,  and  I  more  than 
suspect  that  I  owed  the  change  in 
Mr.  Thackeray's  bearing  towards 
me  to  Bell's  interference.  Indeed, 
I  taxed  the  latter  with  it,  but  he 
only  smiled  and  said,  '^Ah!  he 
knows  you  better  now."  Bell  and 
Thackeray  were  great  friends,  and 
much  together.  The  former  told 
me  that  he  called  on  him  one  day, 
when  Thackeray  said,  "I  have 
just  finished  my  number  for  the 
next  month,"  alluding  to  a  seiial 


novel  he  was  writing ;  "  and  now 
we  will  go  to  Greenwich,  and 
eat  white-bait,"  and  they  went 
accordingly. 

At  the  dinner  in  Gloucester 
Square  I  sat  next  but  one  to 
Thackeray,  and  the  gentleman 
who  divided  us  quoted  some  lines 
— I  think  of  Goldsmith — when  the 

g^eat  novelist  exclaimed,  **K 

it  does  me  good  to  hear  you  taking 
such  a  deep  draught  of. poetry." 
Thackeray  once  told  me  that  all 
his  best  work  was  done  before  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  at  which 
hour  he  breakfasted,  and  devoted 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  his  family 
and  friends.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, he  certainly  was  not  an  early 
riser ;  the  state  of  his  health — and 
he  was  a  great  sufferer  at  times — 
doubtless  producing  the  change  in 
his  habit. 

He  had  a  warm  heart  and  an 
open  hand— open  as  the  day  to 
melting  charity.  There  was  a 
literary  man  to  whom  Thackeray 
had  given,  as  he  said,  ^'twenty 
pounds,  and  twenty  pounds  till 
ne  was  almost  tired  of  giving," 
and  on  the  repetition  of  the  appli- 
cation he  said,  '^  Now  I  am  about 
to  give  a  lecture  in  the  country, 
and  you  shall  have  the  proceeds 
of  it."  Whereupon  the  other, 
almost  indignantly,  declared  that 
he  could  never  consent  to  so 
humiliating  an  arrangement,  and 
absolutely  refused  the  generous 
offer.  So  Thackeray  gave  the 
profits  of  the  lecture — about  £80 
— to  some  more  deserving  person. 

I  was  present  on  another  occa- 
.  Fion,  when  a  member  of  a  society 
having  been  repeatedly  applied  to 
for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money, 
was  still  in  default,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  report  the  fact  offi- 
cially. Thackeray  immediately 
produced  the  amount  and  placed 
it  on  the  table,  saying  that  he 
would  not  have  the  old  man  put 
to  shame  on  any  account.  c:9onie 
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hesitation  was  shewn  in  receiving 
the  arrear,  but  Thackeray  insisted 
that,  it  being  offered,  it  was  not- 
competent  to  the  authorities  to 
refuse  it,  and  it  was  received 
accordingly. 

It  was  a  maxim  often  and 
forcibly  urged  by  Thackeray  that 
men  of  gemus  were  entitled  to  no 
immunities  from  the  duties  of 
domestic  life,  and  they  were  bound 
to  exercise  the  forethought  and 
prudence  of  ordinarily  g^ifted  men. 
Examples  of  the  contrary  abound 
in  the  history  of  literary  men.  I 
have  an  instance  now  in  my  recol- 
lection of  a  man  of  great  celebrity 
who  seemed  to  think  that  when  he 
wanted  money,  no  matter  in  what 
reckless  expenditure  that  want 
had  originated,  society  was  bound 
to  furnish  him  with  it ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  borrowed  money  without 
the  remotest  intention  of  repay- 
ing it. 

Thackeray,  although  he  always 
spoke  well  in  public,  expressed  a 
great  repugnance  to  it,  and  said 
the  thought  of  it  always  made  him 
ill.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
Due  d'Aiunale  presided  at  a 
Literary  Fund  dmner,  I  heard 
Thackeray  say,  as  he  left  the 
room,  **That  Frenchman  has  put 
us  all  to  shame,"  and  certainly  the 
Duke's  speech  was  a  noble  one. 


MANNERS   SUTTON, 
FIRST  viscoxtirr  canterbury. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
next  to  this  accomplished  noble- 
man at  dinner  one  day,  and  was 
much  charmed  by  the  genial 
frankness  of  his  manner  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  conversation. 
There  was  a  slight  defect  in  one 
eye,  but  the  general  expression  of 
lus  face  was  such  as  coidd  not 
very  readily  be  forgotten.  He 
mentioned  that  he  was  in  Paris 
during  the  trial  of  Fieschi  for  his 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  King, 


and  was  present  at  it.  He  re- 
marked to  one  of  the  judges,  in 
reference  to  the  practice  of  the 
Court  to  cross-examine  the  pri- 
soner, **A  poor  fellow  has  no 
chance  under  such  a  system." 
**  Bah, "was  the  rejoinder,  ''doyou 
think  we  ever  bring  a  man  into  this 
Court  who  is  innocent?"  *'And 
that,"  said  Lord  Canterbury,  "is 
the  point  of  difference  between  an 
English  court  of  justice  and  a 
French  one;  they  assume  a  man 
to  be  guilty  until  he  is  proved  to 
be  innocent,  and  we  treat  him  as- 
innocent  imtil  he  is  proved  to  be 
guilty."  He  continued:  *'I  re- 
marked that  at  three  o'clock  the 
Court  was  deserted — ^ludge,  advo- 
cate, and  prisoner  ail  vanished. 
I  inquired  of  one  of  the  ushers  if 
the  Court  had  broken  up?  *0h 
no!'  was  the  reply,  *they  are 
only  gone  to  luncheon.' "  And  sure 
enough  in  about  an  hour  they 
returned.  The  prisoner,  who  is 
pei^tted  to  have  any  refreshment 
he  chooses  to  ask  for,  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  privilege,  and 
returned,  as  Lord  Canterbury 
phrased  it,  "  as  merry  as  a  grig." 
Mis  lordship  added  that  when  the 
second  attempt  was  made  on  the 
King's  life,  he  was  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  at  the  moment  that  the 
King  entered,  immediately  after 
the  firing  of  the  shot,  and  he 
added  that  he  never  witnessed 
more  perfect  calmness  and  self- 
possession  in  any  person  in  his 
life.  The  fact  was  known  to  but 
few  persons  present,  and  would 
not  have  been  gathered  from  the 
manner  of  the  King. 

Lord  Canterbury  remarked  to 
me,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
that  while  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Conmions,  he  was  made  the 
confidant  of  all  parties,  but  he 
could  safely  say  that  what  was 
addressed  to  his  ear  never  found 
utterance  at  his  lips.  I  remarked 
to  him  that  the  encounters  in  the 
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House  between  Brougham  and 
Canning  must  have  been  very 
interestiDg.  **Ye8,"  he  said, 
* '  when  they  occurred ;  but  they 
were  rarely  other  than  skirmishes ; 
they  appeared  shy  of  each  other, 
and  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle." 


THOMAS  STOTHAKD,  R.A. 

I  met  this  distinguished  and 
graceful  painter  at  a  conversa- 
zione at  Messrs.  Boys  and  Graves', 
in  Pall  Mall,  in  July,  1833,  about 
nine  monthis  before  his  death. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was 
the  exhibition  of  a  very  numerous 
and  beautiful  collection  of  Turner's 
drawins^.  Turner  himself  was 
there,  his  coarse  stout  person, 
heavy  look,  and  homely  manners 
contrasting  strangely  with  the 
marvellous  beauty  and  grace  of 
the  surrounding  creations  of  his 
pencil.  Stothard  was  in  a  slip- 
shod pair  of  shoes,  down  at  heel, 
and  with  a  pair  of  trousers  splashed 
by  the  previous  week's  mud.  He 
appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  around 
him,  and  scarcely  exchanged  a  word 
with  anyone.  Etty  was  there ;  also 
Stanfield,  Brockedon,  and  other 
distinguished  painters.  1  also 
observed  Lord  Northwick,  one  of 
the  then  great  patrons  of  art. 
There  was  also  Sams,  the  traveller 
in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land, 
habited  like  a  pilgrim,  in  a  long 

geat-coat  reacning  to  his  toes, 
e  shewed  us  a  painted  portrait, 
doubtless  of  the  deceased,  found 
with  a  mummy,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  b.c,  circa  300. 
The  colours  were  remarkably  fresh 
and  vivid,  especially  the  blue, 
which  Etty  said  we  could  not  equal. 
He  said  the  picture  was  admirably 
painted.  A  gentleman  produced 
the  letter  which  was  f  oimd  in  the 
hat  of  Felton  when  he  assassi- 
nated the  Duke  of  Buckiogham. 
It  was  in  a  sort  of  court  hand — 


very  small  and  neat.  Stothard 
was  seventy-nine  when  he  died, 
and  even  to  the  last,  when  he 
appeared  lost  to  everything 
around  him,  if  a  pencil  was  put 
into  his  hand  he  would  draw.  I 
saw  one  of  his  last  drawings,  the 
lines  tremulous,  but  the  grace  of 
his  style  preserved. 

SAMUEL  PROUT. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  amiable 
of  men,  and  a  sincere  and  con- 
sistent Christian.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him  was  at  dinner  at  Mr. 
Ruskin's,  on  Denmark  Hill.  He 
had  always  wretched  health,  and 
was  unable  to  work  until  he  had 
taken  a  dose  of  ether,  or  some 
other  such  medicine.  On  this 
occasion  he  appeared  to  be  in 
more  than  orcunary  health,  and 
he  was  in  wonderful  spirits,  and 
I  remember  his  challenging  me  in 
a  glass  of  champagne,  and  my 
ral^ring  him  on  some  circumstance 
— I  forget  exactly  what  it  was. 
He  was  stepping  into  his  carriage 
at  the  door  at  night,  and  shook 
hands  very  heartily,  adding, 
"Why  don't  you  come  and  see 
me?"  This  was  eleven  o'clock, 
and  before  twelve  he  was  dead! 
He  had  ffone  up  into  his  painting- 
room  on  nis  arrival  at  home,  and  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  his  family 
heard  a  heavy  fall ;  and  rushing 
upstairs  found  that  it  was  all  over. 
It  was  only  a  few  weeks  before 
that  I  had  a  very  long  letter  from 
him,  apologising  for  not  having 
kept  his  promise  of  doing  me  a 
drawing  before,  and  sending  the 
drawing  of  the  Interior  of  St. 
Mark,  Venice,  which  was  engraved 
for  an  early  volume  of  *'  Jennings' 
Landscape  Annual."  It  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  finished  of  his 
works.  

DAVID  ROBERTS,  R.A. 
My  first  meeting  with  him  was 
at  Jennings',   i^m^j^y^Q^Jfy^A,- 
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scape  Annual "  he  made  the  draw- 
ings, and  he  had  just  returned 
from  Spain  and  Barbarj.  I  was 
much  taken  by  the  frajikness  of 
his  manner,  general  intelligence, 
and  plain  good  sense.  He  was 
enthusiastic  on  the  scenery  of  the 
Bonda  Mountains,  and  on  the 
Alhambra,  of  course.  Adverting 
to  his  stay  at  Tetuan,  he  said  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  his 
sketching  were  many  and  vexa- 
tious. On  one  occasion  he  was 
desirous  of  sketching  a  group  of 
soldiers,  in  a  sort  of  guG^-house 
on  the  walls  of  which  hung  their 
arms  and  accoutrements.  Con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  a  ^iend,  a 
contractor  for  cattle  for  the 
garrison  at  Gibraltar,  he  per- 
sisted in  his  design,  although  it 
was  strongly  objected  to  by 
the  guard,  by  way  of  conciliat- 
ing whom  he  distributed  money 
among  officers  as  well  as  men. 
The  Commandant,  an  old  man, 
with  a  very  long,  white  beard, 
took  the  money,  and  went  at  once 
to  the  Dey  (or  Bey),  and  com- 
plained of  the  intrusion  of  the 
** infidel  dog"  into  the  guard- 
room. The  Bey,  however,  told 
him  that  ^*  a  man  with  a  beard  as 
long  and  as  white  as  his  was 
ought  to  have  known  better  than 
to  come  to  him  with  such  a 
story." 

The  recent  attack  on,  and  con- 
quest of,  Algiers  by  the  French, 
had  rendered  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Tetuan  very  jealous  of  any 
plan  or  drawings  of  their  town 
being  taken,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Bey  on  the  occasion  can  only 
be  attributed  to  the  good  offices 
of  the  contractor,  who,  by  reason 
of  the  piastres  disbursed  for  the 
bullocks,  regarded  him  with  great 
favour,  and  had  no  doubt  bespoken 
indulgence  for  his  friend  the 
painter. 

Roberts  once  told  me  that  ^e 
had  been  working  very  hard  all 


one  summer  day,  having  a  picture 
to  finish,  and  being  anxious  ta 
save  as  much  light  as  possible, 
had  painted  till  the  last  moment, 
when,  being  engaged  to  dine  at  a 
nobleman's,  he  rushed  upstairs  to 
dress.  He  threw  off  Ms  painting 
coat  on  a  chair,  and  prooeeded  to 
make  his  toilet.  Wnen  he  was 
seated  at  dinner  he  discovered,  to 
his  infinite  horror,  that  he  had 
put  on  his  painting  coat  instead  of 
nis  dress  coat,  which  huns^  upon  a 
chair  beside  it.  He  hod  a  very 
beautiful  and  ^^raceful  daughter, 
who  was  about  sixteen  when  I  made 
her  acquaintance,  andhad  inherited 
her  father's  genius.  She  gave  me 
a  very  lovely  drawing  of  an 
Oriental  female  in  water-colour, 
now  in  my  possession.  She  was 
married  to  a  son  of  Mr.  Bicknell, 
of  Heme  Hill,  whose  fine  collec- 
tion of  painting  and  drawings 
attracted  many  visitors  to  his  gfu- 
lery^  and  who  was  a  remarkably 
worthy  and  hospitable  man,  as 
well  as  a  liberal  patron  of  art. 


SIR  WHiLIAM  CURTIS, 

BARONET    AND    ALDERMAN. 

I  once  sat  next  to  him  at  a 
grand  Court  dinner  of  one  of  the 
great  City  companies  (in  1821  or 
1822).  He  had  the  gout  in  his 
hands,  and  I  cut  his  dinner  for 
him.  He  had  just  returned  from 
Ireland,  where  he  was  much,  I 
believe,  about  the  person  of 
George  IV.,  during  his  visit.  He 
talked  very  much  of  his  intimacy 
with  Royalty.  The  words  "  eamm$ 
ilfautf^^  and  **J/«m  sihi  anuda 
recti, ^*  appeared  to  comprise  the 
sum  of  his  French  and  Ijatin,  and 
he  used  them  many  times  in  the 
course  of  the  dinner;  and  in  a 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Ttmeg,  in  the  following  week,  both 
of  those  phrases  occurred.  Refer- 
ring to  the  abuse  with  which  he 
was  assailed  by  his  political  oppo- 
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nents,  he  remarked  to  me,  *'  Ah, 
sir,  ihey  throw  a  great  deal  of 
mud  at  me,  but  it  don't  stick." 
He  was  said  to  be  a  favourite  of 
George  IV.  when  Prince  Regent, 
and  was  with  him  during  the 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  where,  how- 
ever, he  is  said  to  have  offended 
his  Eoyal  patron  by  appearing  in 
the  Stuart  plaid.  Judging  ^m 
all  I  had  heard  of  him — and  ne  had 
not  a  little  notoriety  in  his  day,  I 
should  say  that,  with  an  affectation 
of  honest  John  BuUism,  he  was  a 
shrewd,  cunning,  and  selfish  man ; 
but  to  me  he  exhibited  little  of 
the  coarseness  of  manner  com- 
monly attributed  to  him.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  wealthier 
man  than  he  really  was.  He  had 
a  brother,  Timothy,  in  the  Sea 
Policy  Office,  who  hieul  a  very  ugly 
and  very  red  nose,  which  the  cari- 
caturists of  the  day  most  imjustly 
transferred  to  Sir  William. 


JAMES  WARDROP  AND 
GEORGE  TV. 

George  IV.  told  Wardrop  (his 
surgeon)  that  when  he  attended 
Divine  service  at  the  Iron  Church, 
Edinburgh,  he  remarked,  to  the 
honour  of  Scotch  devotion,  that 
during  the  prayers  not  an  eye  of 
the  congregation  was  turned  upon 
himself.*  Wardrop  told  a  nephew 
of  his  that  he  was  once  sent  for  to 
Windsor  by  his  Royal  patient.  I 
should  premise  that  Wardrop  was 
a  singularly  temperate  man,  and 
was  never  known  by  his  most 
intimate  friends  to  be  the  worse 
for  anything  he  drank.  It  was  a 
very  hot  day,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  Castle,  being  exceedingly 
thirsty,  he  asked  for  something  to 


drink,  and  they  brought  him  a 
tumbler  of  champagne.  He  drank 
it  off*,  and  the  effect  upon  him  waa 
BO  powerful  and  immediate  that 
when  he  came  to  the  bedside  of 
the  Kiiigt  articulation  was  impos* 
sible.  He  felt  the  Royal  pulse  for 
some  time  in  silence.  At  last  he^ 
contrived  to  intimate  that  he  would 
repeat  his  visit  the  next  day ;  and 
he  took  his  leave,  devoutly  hoping 
that  he  had  not  betrayed  his- 
condition. 


JAMES  HOGG, 

THE  ETTBICK  SHEFHEBD. 

The  first  time  I  met  him  was  at 
a  dinner  of  the  Literary  Fund 
Club.  I  was  introduced  to  him  by 
Jordan.  He  shook  me  heartily — 
I  should  rather  say  painfully,  for 
his  grip  was  like  a  vice — ^by  the^ 
hand,  weloominp^  me  with  great 
fervour,  and  saying  I  was  an  old 
acquaintance,  for  he  had  read  my 
books.  He  had  a  particularly 
merry  eye,  a  light  blue  one,  if  my 
candle-light  recollection  of  it  is 
correct.  He  drank  no  wine,  but 
made  up  for  the  shortcoming  by 
libations  of  whisky  toddy.  He 
sang,  or  rather  ioined  in  a  chorus, 
with  considerably  more  power 
than  melody;  for  although  his 
voice,  in  ordinary  conversation,, 
was  singularly  sweet  and  musical, 
and  when  on  fitting  themes  re- 
markable for  it3  pathos,  a  cracked 
trumpet,  or  a  watchman's  rattle 
was  a  feeble  t^e  of  his  singing. 
I  called  on  him,  at  his  request, 
during  his  stay  at  Cochranes  ,  the 
publi^ers,  in  Waterloo  Place,  and 
spent  an  hour  with  him.  I  met 
Mrs.  Cochrane  on  the  stairs,  on 
my  way  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
remarked  to  him  on  the  beauty 


*  Would  it  be  cynical  to  compare  with  this  the  alleged  fact,  that  at  Lord  Rose- 
hery's  wedding,  on  the  entrance  of  the  Prince  of  Waleq  very  late  in  the  middle  of 
a  prayer,  try  however  he  woald  to  remain  nnnoticed,  the  congregation  promptly 
roee  ftrom  their  knees  ?— [Ed.] 
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and  grace  of  his  hostess.  "Ou, 
ay,"  said  the  Shepherd,  '*  she  is  a 
Police,  hidylike,  and  bonnie  crea- 
ture, but  I  dinna  ken  hoo  it  is, 
but  she  does  not  keep  her  maids 
for  three  days ;  she  nas  changed 
them  five  times  since  I  have  been 
here."  He  complained  of  the 
badness  of  the  times,  and  of  the 
scant  harvest  he  had  reaped  in  the 
field  of  literature.  He  told  me, 
what  he  afterwards  repeated  in 
his  Autobiography,  that  some  one 
had  interfered  and  dissuaded 
Byron  from  contributing  a  poem 
to  the  **  Mirror  of  Poetry,"  for 
which  he  said  the  noble  poet  had 
expressly  written  it;  and  he  added, 
what  he  did  not  state  in  the  Auto- 
biography, that  Moore  was  the 
person  who  had  so  interposed. 
He  complained  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  for  publishing  in  the 
**Noctes  Ambrosianee"  as  his, 
sentiments  which  he  utterly  repu- 
diated, adding  that  he  had  fre- 
quently remonstrated  with  John 
Wilson  (Christopher  North)  on 
the  subject;  that  the  latter  had 
promised  to  refrain  in  future,  and 
sinned  again  in  the  very  next 
number. 

Jerdan  told  me  that  he  was  once 
walking  with  Hogg  and  Words- 
worth on  Bydal  Mount,  when  the 
Shepherd  remarked  on  the  coinci- 
dence of  there  being  two  poets  in 
the  company.  *  *  Where  are  they  ? ' ' 
said  Wordsworth. 


"  I  don't  know,  unless  it  is  the 
venerable  Bede?^ 


MOTHER  OF  PEARL. 

An  intimate  friend  of  mine  told 
me  of  a  dinner  at  John  Murray's 
(the  elder),  when  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster gave  some  account  relating  to 
the  prismatic  colours  of  mother  of 
peaiS.  "Mither  of  pari!"  said 
Hogg.  **  Murray,  whiat's  mither 
of  pari?"  '*  Oh,  I  don't  know," 
replied  Murray;  ** there's  Hook, 
he  knows  everything;  ask  him." 
*'  Well,  Hogg,"   said  the  noveHst, 


THE  REV.  GEORGE  CROLY. 

I  first  met  him  at  Mr.  Acker- 
mann's,  of  Ivy  Lodge,  Fulham,  to 
which  I  was  invited  with  a  view  to 
my  making  his  acquaintance,  and 
was  placed  next  to  him  at  dinner. 
He  then  resided  at  Brompton.  We 
were  intimate  for  many  years.  He 
had  up  to  that  time  devoted  him- 
self entirely,  and  as  a  profession, 
to  literature.  His  ^^Salathiel" 
had  established  his  fame,  and  he 
contributed  largely  to  Blackwood, 
and  other  periodicals,  and  report 
coupled  his  name  with  more  than 
one  newspaper,  while  he  had 
written  some  of  the  finest  poems 
in  the  language.  About  the  time 
at  which  we  ^t  met  he  expressed 
a  desire  for  clerical  duty,  and  not 
very  long  afterwards,  William 
Tooke  brought  his  name  before 
Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  who 

I)resented  him  first  to  a  small 
iving  in  Devonshire,  for  which 
was  substituted  one  in  Essex,  but 
he  finally  settled  in  that  of  St 
Stephen's.  He  had,  I  shoiild  have 
said,  previously  held  the  curacy 
of  Eomford,  itself  a  perpetual 
curacy,  the  mother  church  being 
Homehurch.  His  wonderful  elo- 
quence attracted  many  hearers  to 
St.  Stephen's.  His  style  was  com- 
manding, and  he  could  preach 
without  book,  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  not  repeat  a  thought,  or 
hesitate  for  a  word,  and  that 
always  the  best.  He  was  very 
tall,  his  forehead,  though  low,  was 
expansive,  and  though  the  general 
expression  of  his  face  was  stem, 
it  fit  up  with  singular  brightness 
under  a  snule.  He  was  a  g^eat 
talker  in  society,  but  never  prosed, 
and  was  always  listened  to  with 
attention.  If  his  sympathies  did 
not  extend  very  widely  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  own  hearth,  no  man 
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ever  brought  to  it  a  Tranner  or 
more  tenderly  affectionate  heart. 
Never  was  there  a  more  loving 
husband     or     father.       Maginn, 
whom  I  met  occasionally  at  his 
house,  used  to  tell  a  funny  story 
of  Croly,  who  when  he  first  came 
from  Ireland  lived,  with  a  young 
countryman,  in  one  of  the  streets 
leading  from  the  Strand  to  the 
river.      Their  sitting-rooms  were 
on  the  same  floor  in  front,  divided 
only  by  a  partition.     Croly,  who 
played  the  violin  with  much  taste 
and  skill,   was  amusing  himself, 
and  apparently  some  young  ladies 
at  a  window  of  the  opposite  house, 
who    were    listening    with    great 
attention.      On    a    sudden    Croly 
was  startled  by  a  laugh  in  chorus 
from  the  opposite  window.     Some- 
what   annoyed,     he    immediately 
retired,    and    passing    into     the 
adjoining    apartment    solved    the 
mystery.    His  young  countryman, 
having  occasion   to   repair    some 
•delapidations  in  his  wararobe,  had 
seated  himself  close  to  the  window 
for  the  benefit  of  the  light,  and 
was  discovered  by  the  young  ladies 
in   the   interesting  occupation  of 
mending  his  breeches.    He  said  very 
smart  things,  and  with  surprising 
readiness.    I  was  at  his  table  one 
day  when  one  of  the  guests  in- 
quired the  name  of  a  pyramidal 
^sh  of  barley  sugar.     Some  one 
replied,  **  A  pyramid  d  Maeedoine,^* 
^*For  what   use?"  rejoined    the 
other.     "  To  give  a  Philip  to  the 
appetite,"  said  Croly.     On  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  table  sat  Maginn 
And  Valpy    the  printer,   both  of 
-whom  stammered    most    distress- 
ingly.    Dr.  Giffard,  co-editor  with 
Maginn  on  the  Standard,  was  also 
present,  and  I  remember   one  of 
the  party  speaking  in  no  compli- 
mentary   terms     of     Townsend's 
*  *  Armageddon."    "  Sir,"  said  Gif- 
fard, **I  will  read  that  book  on 
-the     recommendation     of      your 
xi^buse."    Croly  once  asked  me  if 


I  had  read  a  certain  book.  I 
said,  **Yes,  I  had  reviewed  it." 
**  What,"  he  exclaimed,  "do  you 
read  the  books  you  review?" 
**Yes,"  I  replied,  **a8  a  rule,  I 
do."  **  That's  all  wrong,"  re- 
joined the  Doctor,  **it  creates  a 
prejudice."  He  was  a  remarkably 
prudent  man,  and  scrupulously 
exact  in  all  money  transactions. 
He  was  a  very  temperate  man  as 
regards  wine ;  but  he  was  a  great 
eater;  which,  however,  was  the 
result  of  his  habit  of  fasting  from 
breakfast  till  dinner;  a  habit 
which  cost  him  his  life,  his  sudden 
and  fatal  seizure  in  the  street 
being  ascribed  by  the  medical 
man  called  in  to  exhaustion  from 
lone  fasting.  He  was  especially 
fond  of  sweet  things.  I  never  saw 
his  equal  for  a  damson  tart  but 
one,  and  he  was  a  vegetarian,  who 
lived  on  fruit  and  cabbage.  I 
used  to  meet  John   Martin,  the 

Sainter,  at  his  table — a  handsome, 
apper  little  man,  who  always 
dressed  in  a  frock  coat  and  a 
stand-up  collar.  There  was  a 
great  similarity  in  the  genius  of 
the  two  men,  and  Croly  was  known 
to  have  suggested  to  Martin  the 
subject  of  the  **  Destroying 
Angel."  Croly's  style  of  preach- 
ing was  pure  and  lofty,  and 
utterly  devoid  of  rhetorical  elap- 
trap;  his  voice  had  much  sweet- 
ness and  power;  and  his  action 
dignified  and  natural. 

Twenty  years  before  the  fall  of 
the  second  French  Empire  there 
appeared  in  Blackwood  a  serial 
novel,  by  Croly,  called  **  Marston," 
and  in  it,  referring  to  the  First 
Napoleon's  wars  of  conquest,  is 
the  following  prophetic  passage: — 
'*  If  ever  France  goes  to  war  again 
in  the  spirit  of  Napoleon,  she  will 
fall,  and  it  will  be  her  last  battle." 
The  first  half  of  the  prediction  has 
been  terribly  and  literally  fulfilled 
— ^the  fulfilment  of  the  other  will 
depend  on  France  being  again  in 

45 
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a  condition  to  ffo  to  war;  but 
should  they  ever  be  in  auch  a  con- 
dition, it  requires  no  Delphian 
powers  of  vaticination  to  predict 
that  they  wiU  fight  another,  nor 
is  it  difficult  to  guess  with  whom. 
Croly  was  an  LL-D.  of  Trinity, 
Dublin,  a  degree  which  was  spon- 
taneously conferred  upon  him  by 
that  University  shortly  after  his 
preferment  to  the  Rectory  of  St. 
otephen'Sy  Walbrook. 

My  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Croly  extended  over  a  ffreat  num- 
ber of  years,  but  related  chiefly  to 
private  matters. 

Here  is  an  extract  on  the  subject 
of  the  '^  Intermediate  State  of^the 
Soul  after  Death." 

The  letter  is  dated  **  Vicarage, 
Eomford,  Feb.  11th,  1835." 

**  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that 
the  repulsiveness  of  the  common 
receptacle  of  those  whose  career 
on  earth  is  called  to  a  close  is  to 
be  chiefly  alleviated  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  nobler  part  of  all 
we  loved  is  not  condemned  to  cap- 
tivity there.  It  is  my  full  belief 
that  it  instantly  enters  on  a  new, 
more  vivid,  and  more  exulting 
state  of  existence.  The  doctrine 
of  an  Intermediate  State  appears 
to  be  obscurely  stated  in  the 
Scriptures  for  the  express  reason 
that  it  was  a  perfectly  acknow- 
ledged one  among  all  nations  at 
the  time— the  existence  of  the 
human  spirit  never  having  been 
doubted  Dut  by  the  Sadducees, 
and  perhaps  a  few  heathen  scep- 
tics  Thus    the 

doctrine  of  the  Intermediate 
State  did  not  necessarily  enter 
into  the  direct  disclosures  of 
the  Scriptures.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  we  have  nothing  whatever 
against  the  separate  eidstence  of 
spirits    but    some    common    and 

feneral  expressions  in  the  Old 
estament  of  the  silence  and  decay 
that  belong  to  the  place  of  rest  of 
all  living.    In  the  New  Testament, 


which  was  evidently  meant  to  give 
a  fuller  insight  into  the  govern- 
ment of  Divine  things,  we  have 
many  declarations  first  of  that 
indirect  order  which  belongs  to 
declarations  of  truths  habitually 
received,  and  which  therefore  no 
man  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain, 
much  more  to  demomtraU.  Thus, 
our  Lord,  dying,  commends  His 
spirit  to  the  Father.  St.  Stephen, 
dying,  commends  his  spirit  to  the 
Saviour;  in  neither  mstance  is 
there  any  commendation  of  the 
body — ^it  is  left  to  its  natural 
destiny,  the  tomb.  But  there  are 
direct  declarations,  and  as  a  few 
are  as  good  as  many  for  a  fact,  1 
shall  select  two,  either  of  which 
seems  to  me  totally  unanswerable, 
and  neither  of  which  to  have  had 
justice  done  to  it  by  conmientatois. 
In  Matthew  xxii.,  Christ  having 
put  to  flight  the  Pharisees  by 
answering  their  subtle  question  of 
the  tribute  money,  equally  puts 
to  flight  the  Sadducees,  who  pro- 
pose to  Him  the  quesidon  of  the 
wife  with  the  seven  husbands — 
probably  their  favourite  enigma, 
lor  it  undoubtedly  was  of  a  highly 
difficult  order,  or  rather  tatalfy 
unanBtoerahUf  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  human  society 
under  the  Divine  Government  at 
the  Kesurrection.  But  this  know- 
ledge, however,  was  possessed  by 
our  Lord,  and  He  thus  answered 
the  favourite  problem  of  Scep- 
ticism: 'Te  are  ignorant  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  you  are  evei 
negligent  of  the  information  on 
the  subject  contained  in  the 
Scriptures.'  The  Sadducee  doc- 
trine comprehended  two  heresies: 
that  there  were  neither  angels  nor 
spirits  (human  souls  in  a  separate 
state  from  the  body,  which  was 
the  universal  meaning  of  the 
word);  and  that  there  was  no 
resurrection,  %.e,y  re-union  of  the 
separate  spirit  with  a  body. 
Our  Lord  replies,   *Ye  know  not 
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the  Soriptures,  nor  the  power  of 
Gk)d.'  fey  that  power  God  can 
raise  and  reunite  the  body  to  the 
spirit:  there  is  a  resurrection, 
and  on  that  resurrection  the  old 
state  of  human  society  exists  no 
longer ;  marriage  is  no  lono^r  the 
source  of  mankind.  Thus  oy  His 
personal  Divine  knowledge  He 
has  answered  the  problem.  He 
then  adverts  to  their  heresy  oou- 
ceming  separate  spirits,  and  this 
He  answers  from  the  Scriptures^ — 
'Have  ye  not  heard  that  which 
was  spoken  to  you  by  God,  saying, 
''I  am  the  God  of  Abraihamy  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob."  Now,'  said 
He,  'the  conclusion  is  inevitable. 
Gt>d  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living.'  Therefore  those 
patriarchs  must  have  been  alive  at 
the  time  whrai  the  words  were 
uttered;  but  this  was  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  after  their 
passing  away  from  the  earth. 
Their  bodies  are  dead  and  with 
us — their  spirits  are  alive!  The 
existence  of  the  separate  spirit  is 
therefore  unanswerable.  In  St. 
Luke  it  is  added  (xx.  38),  'For 
He  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living,  for  all  live  to  Him ! ' 
Though  to  the  human  eye  they  are 
dead,  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine 
Being  they  exist — ^they  are  actually 
living  at  this  moment.  Of  Christ 
it  is  similarly  said  that  though  He 
has  passed  away  from  himian 
sight  He  liveth  xmto  God.  Of  the 
actual  $x%$tence  in  this  example  we 
can  have  no  doubt.  Our  Lord 
further  declares  the  separate  ex- 
istence to  be  a  proof  of  the 
Kesunection.  The  commentators 
have  missed  the  connection,  which 
I  think  is  this : — '  But  as  touching 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  have 
ye  not  read,'  etc.,  etc.  An  Inter- 
mediate or  Separate  State  implies 
a  resurrection ;  for,  for  what 
other  purpose  could  it  have  been 
provided  r  The  union  of  the  soul 
and  body  makes  the  man.    Either 


is  insufficient  without  the  other ; 
therefore  the  preservation  of  the 
spirit,  which  is  but  a  portion  of 
the  man,  must  be  intended  for 
some  future  purpose  of  completion, 
f.#.,  reunion. 

''The  other  passage  to  which  I 
alluded  is  that  in  Galatians  (iv. 
26),  'But  Jerusalem,  which  is 
above,  is  the  mother  of  us  all.' 
The  Apostle  is  distinguishing  be- 
tween two  Jerusalems,  the  un- 
spiritual  one  then  existing  in 
Judsea,  and  the  spiritual  one 
existing  beyond  the  grave— the 
Jerusalem  to  which  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  were  summoned  as  they 
passed  away,  and  in  which  they 
found  a  Divine  Commonwealth  as 
much  in  actual  and  present  ex- 
istence as  the  Jerusalem  of  earthly 
building  before  his  eyes.  This 
spirituid  Jerusalem  is  described 
as  being  as  much  the  mother  of 
the  Christian  (who  was  but  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  pure  part  of  the 
original  Judaimn)  as  the  Jewish 
Government  was  theparent  of  the 
indigenous  Jew.  Tnis  spiritual 
Jerusalem  is  afterwards  described 
as  'coming  down  from  Heaven,' 
to  take  its  natural  place  on  earth, 
and  supersede  the  last  memoiy  of 
the  worldly  Jerusalem  (if  not  to 
make  its  home  on  the  very  site  of 
the  Promised  Land,  and  realise  to 
Abraham  in  person  the  promise  of 
actual  possession,  where  he  alone 
foimd  piljnrimage  in  his  human 
career).  The  point  of  the  argu- 
ment is  this:  that  the  Apostle 
describes  two  Jerusalems  as 
equally  existing  at  the  time  he 
wrote— one  visible,  the  other  in- 
visible; one  of  the  living  world, 
the  other  of  the  dead ;  but  both 
equally  performing  their  re- 
spective living  functions,  and  both 
preparing  for  a  consimunation 
adapted  to  each;  that,  in  fact, 
there  is  a  vast  community  of  holi- 
ness and-  liappiness  somewhere 
above  the  earth,   to  which  those 
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'who  die  in  the  Lord*  are 
gathered  constantly ;  where  they 
exercise  all  the  functions  suited  to 
a  state  of  happiness,  and  wait  in 
sacred  expectation  for  a  time  when 
they  shall  be  summoned  to  a  still 
more  effectiTe  and  expanded  de- 
velopment of  glory  and  power; 
that  period  being  the  reimion  with 
the  Dody,  whidi  shall  lose  the 
nature  of  flesh  and  blood,  those 
being  liable  to  decay,  and  prepare 
for  the  broad  career  of  Immortality. 
''As  to  the  actual  fact  of 
sep£u*ate  eipstence,  the  demons 
mentioned  in  Scripture  are  de- 
monstration. Those  demons  are 
not  devils.  In  Scripture,  but  one 
Diabolus  is  ever  mentioned.  They 
are  the  spirits  of  dead  men,  evU 
in  their  lives,  and  probably  grow- 
ing evil  hourly  still ;  the  grace  of 
God  being  the  only  antidote  to  the 
most  boundless  sin  even  among 
men ;  of  this  they  being  deprived, 
must  plunge  into  perpetual  depths 
of  iniquity.  But  those  demons 
walk  the  earth;  speak,  give 
diseases,  utter  oracles,  and  even 
acknowledge  the  being  of  our 
Lord.  They  seem  also  to  consider 
their  sufPerance  on  earth  even  for 
a  time  (as  in  the  prayer  to  be  sent 
into  the  swine)  as  a  source  of 
comparative  enjoyment."  [This 
view  of  the  Doctor's  is  strikmgly 
corroborated  by  the  exclamation, 
"Art  Thou  come  to  torment  us 
before  the  time?"]  "Thus  the 
possible  existence  of  the  separate 
spirit  is  proved  by  the  fact.  But 
why  are  we  to  suppose  that  this 
existence,  or  this  intercourse  with 
earth,  is  limited  to  beings  of  evil  ? 
"  I  have  sent  you,"  he  adds,  "  a 
longer  letter  than  I  intended,  but 
the  subject  is  of  the  very  highest 
interest." 

In  another  letter,  dated  from 
Vicarage,  Eomford,  Dec.  9th, 
1834,  he  writes  :— 

"You  speak  of  authorship. 
Why  not  write  a  novel  at  once. 


three  vol.?  Take  some  sterling 
and  vigorous  old  comedy  for  your 
plot;  fill  it  with  characters  from 
the  present  day — ^fill  it  with  ad- 
venture. You  have  the  Hoths- 
childs,  Stanleys,  Spring  Rices,  etc., 
etc.,  which  none  of  the  modern 
novels  have ;  avoid  the  fathi&nMi 
life,  of  which  they  have  all  such  a 
weary  superabundance,  and  of 
which  the  world  has  been  made 
utterly  sick.  Give  us  but  one 
pair  of  lovers,  and  let  them  be 
romantic,  pathetic,  and  sentimental 
enough  to  set  all  the  spinsters  on 
your  side.  "Without  the  tender 
passion  neither  novels,  nonsense, 
nor  the  world  could  go  on ;  wid 
then  trust  to  your  own  skill, 
sagacibr,  and  fluency ;  and  having 
finished  your  MS.  walk  with  it  to 
head-quartors  at  once — some  one 
at  the  West  End— Bentley,  ex.  gr.^ 
or  any  other  sohent.  Don't  make 
it  too  humorous,  but  exchange 
your  humour  for  feeling;  carica- 
ture is  amusing,  but  you  must 
write  to  the  buying  taste — wlr- 
ginihus  puerisque;  for  though  the 
great  and  grave  ones  read  romances 
— no  one  above  twenty-five  ever 
buys  them.  Gto  on  and  prosper." 
His  caution  against  a  plurality 
of  pairs  of  lovers  I  fancy  was  sug- 
g^ested  by  a  historical  romance, 
which  I  had  written  for  the 
"library  of  Romance,"  edited  by 
Leiteh  Ritchie,  and  published  by 
Smith  and  Elder,  founded  on  the 
Thirty  Years'  "War  in  Germany, 
in  which  I  had  introduced  two 
pairs  of  lovers,  which  Croly  told 
me  at  the  time — ^truly  enough — 
was  a  mistake.  Q.  P.  R.  James, 
speaking  of  my  romance,  said  I 
had  opened  new  ground,  and 
wished  me  to  follow  it  up.  But  I 
was  not  first  cultivator,  I5e  Quinqy 
having  broken  the  ground  in  his 
romance  of  "  Klosterheim." 
Inthesame  letter  Croly  writes: — 
"Could  you  not  get,  through 
Ritohie,  or  others^  the  editorahip 
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of  *  Friendship's  Offering?'  I 
asked  it /or  you  months  ago,  when 
I  first  heard  of  poor  Fringle's 
serious  illness." 

I  may  add  that  Fringle  was 
succeeded  by  H.  D.  Inglis,  on 
whose  death  I  applied  for  the 
editorship,  and  was  appointed 
under  the  circumstances  narrated 
in  another  portion  of  my  "Reool- 
lections." 

In  the  same  letter,  referring  to 
his  "The  Three  Cycles  of  Divine 
Providence,"  one  of  the  most 
ma^ificently  eloquent  volumes 
which  ever  issued  from  the  Press, 
he  writes : — 

'^  I  am  glad  that  vou  have  foimd 
time  to  look  at  my  book.  You  ar$ 
right  in  your  opinion  of  it.  It  is 
true — ^in  every  point  true.  The 
only  objection  I  have  ever  heard 
to  it  is  that  it  seems  too  true  to  be 
true — ^that  no  one  could  ever  con- 
ceive such  exactitude  of  design  to 
be  the  reality  of  Providence,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  an  ingenious 
speculation.  I  deny  alike  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion.  Are 
we  to  doubt  that  the  Power  which 
made  the  two  wings  of  a  fly,  or  the 
two  forcipes  of  a  spider,  or  of  two 
millioDS  of  flies  or  spiders,  exactly 
similar,  can  give  similarity  to  the 
great  events  of  His  series  of  dis- 
pensations. I  throw  aside  all 
conjecture.  I  do  not,  as  I  have 
observed  in  my  Preface,  like  Paley, 
rely  upon  the  fluctuations  of  the 
human  mind  for  my  proofs,  nor, 
like  the  other  crowd,  rest  on  the 
mere  value  of  successive  religions, 
for  that  value  might  be  the  work 
of  powerfid  human  sagacity.  I 
trouble  no  man  with  me  proba- 
bilities of  what  God  would  do,  or 
man  would    feel.    I    come    with 

flain  facts  for  my  whole  argument, 
stand,  not  with  the  glories  of 
Ilevelation  dazzling  man  from 
above,  nor  with  l£e  vapours  of 
metaphysics  stifling  him  from 
below.    I  stand  on  the  level  and 


open  ground  of  common  know- 
ledge, with  the  common  and  \m- 
denied  events  of  history  before 
the  spectator,  and  I  there  point 
out  tne  progress  of  Providence. 
It  is  not  in  the  slightest  spirit  of 
self-praise  that  I  say  it,  for  the 
subject  is  too  lofty  for  the  stature 
of  uie  highest  human  understand- 
ing not  to  feel  itself  reduced  to 
nothingness  beside  it.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  your  idea 
that  not  only  a  totally  new  proof 
of  the  Divine  action  is  here  given, 
but  that  it  is  so  palpable  that  the 
wonder  is  that  it  had  not  been 
discovered  by  hundreds  of  men 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  As  to  the 
eloquence  and  so  forth  of  which 
you  kindly  speak,  that  may  be 
mine,  but  the  plan,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  principle  of  the 
Divine  works — ^the  solution  of  the 
chief  problem  of  the  general 
government  of  God  with  men — 
uiat  is  the  work  of  impressions 
which  can  be  administered  only 
by  the  severe  search  after  truth 
for  its  own  sake,  and  the  humble 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  As  to  the 
geological  part,  it  is  an  episode ; 
but  it  was  stimulated  by  mv  con- 
tempt for  charlatanry  of  all  kinds, 
and  by  my  not  inferior  contempt 
for  some  of  the  great  of  our  Church 
who  have  of  late  years  gone  about 
lamenting  '  that  it  was  unhappily 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  stupendous 
discoveries  of  modem  science  (!) 
with  the  Scriptures.*  Those  easy 
gentlemen  onlv  shewed  that  they 
were  not  indined  to  take  any 
trouble  on  the  subject.  The  fact 
is  that  geology  hitherto  is  mere 
prate — the  eyesight  of  puppies 
before  they  are  nme  days  old." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated 
from  Lansdown  Terrace,  he 
writes: — 

**  How  is  Master  John,  and  what 
doin^  ?  When  the  weather  grows 
a  litue  milder  I  shall  hope  to  see 
you  and  him  here,  but  at  present 
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we  share  the  common  haze  of 
mankind — ^look  oyer  desolate 
lawns,  and  shrink  at  scowling 
skies  (forgive  all  this  Johnsonian 
sound),  but  I  hope  for  summer 
with  the  avidity  of  a  city  poet, 
and  mean  to  enjoy  it  with  the 
sincere  absurdity  of  a  school- 
boy." 

In  the  same  letter  he  alludes  to 
his  eldest  son  George,  who  had 
recently  joined  the  Indian  army 
as  a  cadet. 

*'We  heard  from  (Jeorge  yes- 
terday, dated  Peshawur,  9th  Nov. 
He  had  been  at  Cabul — seen  the 
fights — ^the  Terzeen  battle,  and 
battles  on  the  hills.  He  admires 
fighting  in  the  plains  as  pic- 
turesque— mountains  spoil  the 
effect — the  hills  too  large — ^the 
troops  too  little — mice  in  red  and 
blue  jackets.  Still  the  whole — 
roaring,  rushing,  rapid,  and  mag- 
nificent— ^mountains  re-echoing  the 
artillery — ^battalions  bellowing  to- 
gether— ^black  fellows  flying  about 
in  gold  and  silver  turbans,  with 
banners  of  purple,  green,  and 
yellow,  dashing  and  flashing  in 
the  wind — ^then  a  charge — ^then 
the  scattering  of  the  enemy  like 
the  breaking  up  of  a  thunder- 
cloud—etc.,  etc.,  all  the  rest, 
which  you  may  imagine.  But 
the  best  of  aU  this  news  is 
that  he  is  well." 

Alas!  almost  the  next,  if  not 
the  next  tidings  which  reached  us 
was  that  he  had  been  cut  in  two 
by  a  cannon  shot  at  Sobraon.  He 
was  an  exceedingly  handsome  and 
most  amiable  youth.  I  do  not 
think  that  his  father  ever  recovered 
from  the  shock. 


POMPEH. 

Lord  Northwick  mentioned  to 
me  one  day  at  Jennings'  that  he 
visited  this  city  under  an  escort  of 
five  htmdred  Marines,  while  Lord 
Nelson  was  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 


and  the  French  were  in  the  city 
of  Naples.  They  penetrated  ta 
one  chamber  in  which  they  found 
the  skeleton  of  a  man  who  had 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  escape, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  finfi;ert 
of  one  hand  was  a  purse  wim  a 
few  coins,  bright  as  from  the  mint 
His  lordship  added  that  one  of  &e 
coins,  with  a  portion  of  the  purse, 
was  then  in  his  possession.  As 
the  city  was  destroyed,  not  by  a 
flow  of  lava,  but  by  a  shower  of 
cinders  from  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius, the  escape  would  have  beai 
easy,  and  therefore  it  is  supposed 
that  those  who  did  perish  cud  so 
in  the  attempt  to  rescue  their 
valuables;  and  this  man  may 
have  gone  back  for  his  purse. 


Sm  JOHN  CAM  HOBHOUSE. 

This  accomplished  scholar  and 
graceful  gentleman,  afterwards 
Lord  Broughton,  was  a  member 
of  a  little  dinner  club,  orifi^inatiDg 
in  the  Committee  of  the  literary 
Fund,  and  existing  for  many 
years,  and  at  whidi  Lord  Mount 
Norris  was  a  frequent  guest.  Sir 
John  came  very  often,  and  usuaUy 
occupied  the  chair.  He  mentioned 
to  me  once  that  he  had  been  re- 
peatedly importuned  for  Lend 
Byron's  letters,  for  the  purposes 
of  his  biography,  but  that  he  had 
always,  and  upon  principle,  re- 
fused. I  once  mentioned  to  him 
that  Murray  had  told  me  (in  No- 
vember, 1833)  that  he  had  sold 
19,000  sets  of  the  small  illustrated 
edition  of  Byron's  poems.  Sir 
John  remarked  that  he  was 
ridinff  the  willing  horse ;  adding, 
''Craobe  will  not  carry  him  hSd 
so  far."  Murray  had  published 
an  edition  of  the  latter's  poon. 
A  very  clever  critic  once  said  to 
me  of  Crabbe,  ''He  is  in  poetry 
what  Wilkie  is  in  painting — ^ke 
paints  just  what  he  sees^  and 
nothing  niqre,"byGoOgIe 
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MISS  LANDON.    (L.B.L.) 

Although,  in  reference  to  her 
contributions  to  an  annual  under 
my  editorship,  I  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  her  for  six  or 
ee^en  years,  I  never  saw  her  but 
once ;  and  that  was  when  she  was 
very  busy,  as  she  informed  me,  in 
making  gruel  for  her  sick  mother. 
She  was  quite  simple  and  un- 
aiPected.  Li  person  she  was  more 
interesting  than  either  pretty  or 
handsome.  While  making  ar- 
rangements with  Jerdan  for  the 
-''Drawing  Boom  Scrap  Book,"  in 
August,  1834,  she  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  Asiatic  cholera.  Wil- 
liam Ainsworth,  the  Oriental 
traveller,  happened  to  be  within 
call,  and  attended  in  about  twenty 
minutes.  He  at  once  resorted  to 
«uch  remedies  as  his  experience 
dictated,  which  in  that  particular 
disease  had  been  very  extensive, 
■and  she  was  put  into  a  coach  and 
-conveyed  home.  At  two  o'clock 
the  following  morning  she  was 
given  over,  but  rallied  at  three, 
and  ultimately  recovered.  She 
would  not  admit  that  the  com- 
plaint was  cholera,  but  Ainsworth, 
whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing, said  it  was  as  clear  a  case  of 
it  as  he  ever  saw*  Unfortunately 
for  the  continuance  of  the  good 
understanding  between  us,  I  was 
called  upon  to  vote  for  an  appoint- 
ment for  which  her  brother  was  a 
candidate,  and  felt  bound  to  vote 
for  his  rival,  which  she  naturally 
resented.  Her  brother  was  not 
<^ualified  for  the  post,  and  did  not 
hold  it  a  twelvemonth,  when  his 
rival  was  elected  to  it.  Ghreat 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
me  on  the  former  occasion,  as  will 
be  seen  by  a  letter  in  Lady  Bles- 
sington's  life,  in  which  Miss  Lan- 
don  writes  especially  for  her 
influence  with  me  on  her  brother's 
behalf.  The  poor  girl's  disap- 
pointment in  her  first  love,  her 
subsequent  ungenial  marriage  with 


a  man  much  older  than  herself, 
and  her  untimely  and  mysterious 
death  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  are 
matters  of  sad  history. 


BENJAMIN  DISRAELI. 

William  Tooke  told  me  that  as 
soon  as  the  elder  Disraeli  died,  he 
(Tooke)  and  another,  put  the  son, 
then  a  boy,  into  a  hackney  coach, 
and  took  him  to  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom,  where  he  was  christened. 
I  repeated  the  stoiy  at  the  time  to 
various  fiends,  some  of  whom,  I 
suspect,  thought  that  my  informant 
had  been  amusing  hiinself  at  my 
expense;  which,  by  the  way, 
Tooke  was  not  a  likely  man  to  do. 
Years  afterwards,  and  when  Tooke 
was  dead,  I  read  a  paragraph  in  a 
newspaper  stating  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Disraeh  being  christened  at  the 
church  in  question.  I  was  told 
that  a  lady  at  a  dinner  asked  the 
elder  Disraeli,  the  author  of 
"Curiosities  of  Literature,"  for  a 
slice  of  ham:  for  which  she  was 
quietly  rebuked  by  her  next 
neighbour,  who  reminded  her  of 
the  religious  faith  of  the  person 
addressed.  ' '  0  never  mind, ' '  said 
the  host,  who  had  overheard  the 
reproof,  **our  friend  there  is  the 
fly-leaf  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments." 

In  May,  1868,  when  the  fall  of 
the  Ministry  then  in  power  was 
only  a  question  of  time,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  then  Premier,  took  the 
chair  at  the  Literary  Fund  An- 
niversary Festival^  which  the 
political  state  of  affairs  invested 
with  a  peculiar  interest,  and  I 
shall  not  readily  forget  the  effect 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  allusion  to 
them  when  he  said  that  his  posi- 
tion was  that  of  the  soldier  who, 
quitting  the  field  of  conflict,  "  be- 
takes himself  to  some  pellucid 
stream  to  slake  the  thirst  of  bat- 
tle;" such  and  so  refreshing  did 
he  feel  the  change  from  the  House 
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of  Commons  to  the  chair  of  that  ners,  etc.  Mr.  Disraeli  brought  a 
meeting,  at  which  he  was  sup-  lady  with  him,  who  sat  in  the  gal- 
ported  by  many  of  the  leading  lery,  and  who  I  imderstood  to  be 
members  of  his  i)arty,  Earl  Stan-  his  sister.  It  was  one  of  the 
hope,  and  his  graceful  son-in-law,  Society's  most  brilliant  Anniver- 
Earl  Beauchamp,  Lord  John  Man-  sary  Festivals. 
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A  MATRON  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 
(Elsoia.     Pbopebtius  rv.  xl) 

Cease^  PauUua^  cease  with  flowing  tears  to  yex  my  sleeping  shade^ 

Death's  darksome  portal  is  not  burst  by  prayer  that  man  has  made. 

When  once  we  come  within  the  laws  that  rule  the  world  below, 

The  massy  gates  that  bar  return  are  deaf  to  tones  of  woe. 

What  though  thy  words  be  heard  by  him  that  rules  these  gloomy  halls,. 

A  listless  and  unheeding  shore  will  drink  the  tear  that  falls. 

The  Gods  above  may  stoop  to  prayer  :  when  Charon  takes  his  fee, 

A  dark  door  closes  o'er  the  grave  for  all  eternity. 

Such  were  the  notes  the  trumpets  spake  that  echoed  round  the  pyre,. 

What  time  the  hated  flame  devoured  my  crumbling  form  in  fire — 

Where  then  the  use  of  all  my  fame — that  Paullus'  name  I  bore, 

And  all  my  pride  of  ancestors  and  triumphs  won  of  yore  ? 

The  fates  have  not  relaxed  their  laws  ;  Cornelia  had  to  die, 

And  now  a  handful  of  dry  dust  beneatli  the  earth  I  lie. 

Dread  darkness  of  the  nether  realms,  and  sluggish,  marshy  lake, 

Y©  billows  of  the  Stygian  stream  that  round  my  footsteps  break, 

To  you,  before  my  time  I  come,  yet  for  no  sin  of  mine — 

So  may  the  ruler  of  the  dead  to  spare  my  shade  incline  ! 

If  not,  my  cause  let  Aeacus  with  summoned  jury  try. 

Let  him  in  solemn  form  assign  my  shade  its  destiny  ; 

Beside  him  let  his  brothers  sit,  and  close  by  Minos'  chair, 

Let  the  fell  furies  take  their  place,  the  listening  throng  to  scare. 

Rest,  weary  Sisyphus,  awhile— Ixion's  wheel,  be  still ; 

Stay,  fleeting  wave,  refuse  not  now  the  Titan's  lips  to  fill. 

To-day  let  angry  Cerberus  afi&ight  no  tim'rous  shade. 

And  let  his  loudly-clanking  chain  in  silence  now  be  laid  ; 

Alone  I  stand  to  plead  my  cause,  and  if  my  tongue  should  lie, 

Mine  be  the  pitcher's  torturing  weight — the  Sister's  penalty  ! 

If  any  e'er  have  gained  renown  from  fields  their  fathers  won, 

The  Afric  realms,  I  ween,  can  tell  the  deeds  my  sires  have  done. 

My  mother's  line  will  heroes  shew  no  less  renown'd  in  fame. 

And  either  house  can  glories  boast  to  prop  its  mighty  name. 

When  first  in  wedlock  I  put  off"  the  robe  that  maidens  wear, 

-And  on  my  head  the  matron's  coif  was  twined  about  my  haifV^OOglC 
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Thy  couch  received  me,  Paullus,  then,  thus  doomed  too  soon  to  party 

But  on  my  tomb  the  tale  is  writ  thou  only  had*st  my  heart 

To  my  dead  fathers  I  appeal— the  dust  that  Rome  reveres, 

Upon  whose  tombs  crushed  Africa  in  sorrow  now  appears  ; 

To  thee,  who  ravaged  Perses'  home  in  war  with  sword  and  fire, 

Perses — who  proudly  claimed  the  great  Achilles  as  his  sire — 

Full  well  ye  know  the  Censor's  laws  were  not  relaxed  for  me. 

Nor  ever  house  of  yours  has  blushed  for  my  iniquity. 

On  the  proud  lustre  of  those  deeds  Cornelia  cast  no  shame. 

She  was  amongst  the  guides  that  led  your  mighty  hoiise  to  fame. 

A  changeless  path  of  life  was  mine — unstained  from  first  to  last  ; 

From  wedlock  to  the  torch-lit  pyre  in  purity  I  past. 

My  virtue  was  fair  nature's  gift,  bom  with  my  lordly  birth. 

Nor  could  my  ways  improve  through  dread  of  punishment  on  earth. 

What  though  the  oourt  in  judgment  should  pronounce  a  harsh  decree. 

No  maiden  e'er  will  be  defiled  by  sitting  near  to  me. 

Not  thou,  the  favoured  maid  of  her  whose  brows  are  girt  with  towers. 

Who  moved  Cybebe's  lingering  form  by  force  of  heav'n-sent  powers  ; 

Nor  thou  whose  robe  from  out  its  folds  the  living  fire  could  send. 

When  Vesta  sought  again  the  flame  she  left  with  thee  to  tend. 

Nor  thee,  Scribonia,  mother  sweet,  did  I  offend  in  ought 

What  in  thy  daughter  would'st  thou  change — except  her  dreary  lot  ? 

▲  mother's  grief,  a  nation's  tears,  Cornelia's  praise  proclaim, 

And  Caesar  mourning  o'er  my  tomb  protects  my  bones  from  shame. 

He  chides  his  fate  that  death  should  take  his  daughter's  worthy  peer. 

And  e'en  upon  the  god's  bright  face  was  seen  the  glistening  tear ; 

And  yet,  I  wore  the  honoured  robe  that  Roman  mothers  wear, 

I  was  not  hurried  from  my  home  by  death  vdthout  an  heir. 

Paullus  and  Lepidus,  my  sons,  my  hope  now  cold  and  dead, 

Held  in  your  arms  my  eyes  were  closed  upon  my  dying  bed. 

Twice  have  I  seen  my  brother  hold  the  curule  chair  in  state. 

And  he  was  Consul  on  the  day  that  I  was  called  by  fate  ; 

My  daughter — ^you  were  bom  to  shew  your  censor-father  s  sway  : 

Give  but  to  one  your  wedded  hand,  and  follow  me,  I  pray  ; 

Spread  our  great  name — ^the  gloomy  bark  has  lost  its  gloom  for  me. 

Knowing  my  fate  will  be  extolled  by  unborn  progeny. 

What  fairer  prize  can  woman  claim  that  well  has  spent  her  days. 

Than  that  men's  tongues,  though  free  to  speak,  should  only  8i>eak  to  praise  t 

My  children,  pledge  of  wedded  joy,  to  thee  I  now  entrust — 

My  love  for  them  is  burning  still,  e'en  in  my  death-chilled  dust. 

Take  you  the  place  of  her  that's  gone — ^be  sire,  and  mother  too, 

Your  neck  must  bear  my  little  ones — they  will  look  for  love  to  you. 

And  when  you  kiss  their  tear-filled  cheeks,  kiss  them  as^ell  for  me  : 

The  weary  weight  of  all  my  home  already  rests  on  theeV  ^OOglC 
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And  should  thy  soul  to  sorrow  turn,  grieve  not  when  they  are  by^ 
And  if  they  come,  with  kisses  hide  the  tear  that  dims  thine  eye. 
The  nights  are  long  enough  to  mourn,  and  vex  thy  soul  for  me. 
And  the  sad  dreams  that  seem  to  bring  again  my  form  to  thee. 
And  when  before  my  portrait  you  will  speak  with  no  one  by, 
Let  all  your  speech  be  as  to  one  who  hears  and  will  reply. 
But  if  the  couch  within  our  hall  a  change  should  ever  see, 
And  some  proud,  jealous  dame  possess  the  place  once  held  by  me, 
Be  kind  to  her,  my  little  ones,  your  father's  choosing  praise, 
She  will  be  taken  by  your  lore  and  yield  her  to  your  ways  ; 
Nor  si>eak  too  much  in  praise  of  me,  nor  e'er  our  names  unite, 
For  she  will  think  your  foolish  words  are  spoken  to  her  slight. 
But  if  he  rest  content  with  me,  and  unforgetful  prove. 
And  still  believe  my  dead  remains  are  worthy  of  his  love, 
Leam  from  to-day  to  soothe  the  ills  that  soon  will  cloud  his  brow. 
And  let  your  deeds  make  him  forget  that  he  is  widowed  now. 
May  the  years  I  have  lost  of  life  be  added  to  your  shares. 
To  bless  my  Paullus'  waning  days  when  age  comes  with  its  cares. 
I  never  mourned  a  dear  one  dead — ^in  this  I  have  been  blessed  ; 
No  child  of  mine  but  followed  me  and  saw  me  laid  to  rest, 
^uch  is  my  cause — ^prove  it  ye  can  who  mourn  my  ended  days, 
While  earth  in  gratitude  rewards  a  well-spent  life  with  praise  ; 
Virtue  e'er  now  has  opened  heaven  :  such  be  esteemed  my  deeds^ 
That  I  in  triumph  through  the  shades  be  drawn  by  glorious  steeds. 

B.£L 
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MAUEICE    AND   THE    NATIONAL     CHURCH. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Homk-Side  of  a  Soibmtifio  Mdcd." 
Continued  from  page  596. 


Whex  I  realised  tliat  Mr.  Maurice, 
though  professing  to  be  the  ser- 
Tant  of  a  National  Church,  was 
intellectually  unfitted  to  under- 
stand the  very  nature  of  the 
position  about  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  consult  him ;  and  what 
was  worse,  was  physically  in  such 
a  state  of  health  that  it  would 
have  been  cruel  to  tax  his  brain 
with  unsolved  problems,  I  asked 
him  whether  he  would  prefer  my 
giving  up  my  post.  The  question 
meant,  of  course,  virtually,  this : 
"You  don't  like  the  turn  Eenan 
has  taken  since  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  religious  people  did  not 
want  him  and  would  not  listen  to 
him;  now  I  represent  Benan's 
tone  of  feeling,  but  have  not  yet 
taken  up  any  mstinctive  prejudices 
or  ideas ;  do  you  choose  to  employ 
me,  I  promising  to  obey  you  for 
the  time  being,  and  to  listen  to 
all  you  say;  or  do  you  prefer  to 
leave  me  loose  about  the  world, 
to  find  employment  for  myself?" 
Mr.  Maurice  said  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  I  should  leave  the 
College. 

I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that, 
in  the  last  years  of  nis  life, 
he  repented  of  his  fearless  can- 
dour; and  as  for  myself,  one  who 
has  succeeded  in  unearthing  such 
a  rare  pearl  as  that  man's  be- 
haviour in  the  dark,  and  under 
such  difficult  circumstances,  needs 


neither  justification  nor  consola- 
tion for  having  sacrificed  much 
to  gain  the  right  of  digging  in 
the  field  where  it  was  to  be  found. 
But  I  fear  to  repeat  things  which 
he  said  to  me ;  for  except  when  he 
was  answering  direct  questions 
about  my  work,  I  seldom  under- 
stood him.  Anything  which  I 
have  to  say  of  lum  refers  less  to 
the  individual  Frederick  Maurice 
than  to  the  mutual  relations  be- 
tween a  typical  theologian,  a  man 
who,  beins^  brought  up  a  Unitarian, 
took  of  his  own  accord  to  be- 
lieving in  the  Athanasian  Creed ; 
and  a  person  like  myself,  whose 
chief  interest  in  theolosy  and 
theologians  consists  in  a  desire  to 
find  out  how  far  they  can  be  made 
useful  to,  and  prevented  from 
interfering  with,  the  harmonious 
development  and  orderly  teaching 
of  physical  and  psychic  science; 
to  encourage  which  my  father,  a 
parish  pastor,  taught  me  to  think 
was  the  most  important  i>art  of 
Christ's  mission  on  earth. 

The  question  has  sometimes 
been  asked:  Why,  if  Mr.  Maurice 
honestly  believed  in  the  right  of 
each  layman  to  express  his  serious 
convictions  as  a  contribution  to  the 
intellectual  fimds  of  the  visible 
Church,  he  spoke  sometimes  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  this  con- 
viction? In  the  former  part  of  this 
article  I  gave  my  testinaony,  for 
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what  it  is  worth,  as  to  his  manner 
of  dealing  with  the  difficulties 
which  arose  in  my  intercourse  with 
him ;  but  I  am  not  Mr.  Maurice's 
champion  and  am  not  bound  to 
account  for  all  the  inconsistencies 
and  anomalies  of  which  he  may 
haye  been  gpiilty.  During  several 
years  of  work  under  him,  how- 
ever, I  discovered  one  or  two 
little  peculiarities  of  his  which 
may  have  tended  to  cause  him  to 
Appear,  in  the  eyes  of  people 
differently  constituted  from  him- 
self ,  to  deal  dishonestly  with  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Maurice  evidently  had  the 
prejudiced,  as  opposed  to  the 
sceptical  or  scientific  temperament. 
I  use  the  words  in  no  invidious 
sense ;  there  is  nothing  very  sub- 
lime in  the  monkey-like  desire 
to  see  the  "other  siae"  of  every- 
thing, for  no  better  reason  than 
that  it  is  not  the  side  which 
one  first  saw.  I  only  express 
my  opinion  that  in  Mr.  Maurice 
this  desire  was  naturally  weak. 
To  look  at  the  *' other  side"  of 
anything  was  in  him  an  act  of 
more  or  less  moral  heroism,  of 
which  he  would  only  be  capable 
under  a  strong  sense  of  duty; 
whereas,  to  me  it  seems  a  matter 
of  physical  impulse.  In  fact, 
though  he  and  I  usually  agreed 
at  li^t,  if  we  discussed  a  matter 
onough,  in  our  intellectual  con- 
clusions, we  differed  almost 
always  in  what  I  may  call  our 
emotional  and  sensational  axioms. 

There  was  a  something  intolerant 
and  fixed  about  him,  personally — 
his  natural  tone,  his  **  Wesen," 
which  used  to  make  us  say  that 
we  went  to  Professor  Mark's 
synagogue  to  hear  a  sermon 
from  a  Christian;  and  to  church 
on  Sunday  to  see  an  old  Hebrew 
prophet.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say 
anything  unjust  of  a  man  whose 
nature  was  so  foreign  and  unintel- 
ligible to  me  as  Mr.  Maurice's; 


but  my  own  impression  of  him 
certainly  is  that  he  would  have 
been  an  intensely  loving,  but 
very  narrow-hearted,  and  in  some 
respects  a  cruel  man,  but  for  his 
religious  creeds,  which  bound  him 
over,  as  he  considered,  to  treat  as 
fellow  Churchmen  all  varieties  of 
the  human  species ;  even  that,  to 
him,  all  but  intolerable  variety 
which  consists  of  persons  to  whom 
the  poetry  of  Darwin's  account  of 
Creation  is  more  obvious  than  that 
of  the  Mosaic  record ;  and  to  whom 
all  the  prose  and  verse  that  ever 
were  written  about  the  starry 
heavens  seem  only  weak  and 
clumsy  parodies  of  the  statement 
that  **  the  force  of  gravitation 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of 
•the  distance." 

He  and  I  had  one  thing  in 
common,  our  love  for  the  Church. 
Thanks  to  that,  I  could  make  him 
listen  to  almostany  sort  of  question, 
if  I  took  trouble  enough.  But 
I  doubt  if  he  could  have  even 
sat  still  and  listened  to  some  of 
the  questions  which  I  asked 
him,  from  anyone  who  did  not 
appeal  to  the  individual's  rights 
of  Church  membership.  His  first 
axiom  seemed  to  be  that  the  op- 
posite of  good  is  evil;  he  could 
hardly  enter  into  Kenan's  and 
Hinton's  feeling  that  the  opposite 
of  good  is  some  other  good ;  and 
that  nothing  is  permanently  evil 
except  emptmess,  nes^ation  which 
hides  itself  imder  seu-absorption, 
lack  of  regard  to  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  types  of  good,  and  to  the 
manifold  variety  of  others'  needs. 
I  hardly  know  whether  I  have  ex- 
plained clearly  what  I  mean ;  but 
it  expresses  one  of  those  differences 
of  temperament  and  training  which 
underhe  many  supposed  differences 
of  belief. 

Truth  is  truth  and  does  not  de- 
pend on  our  idiosyncrasies;  but 
the  differences  of  which  I  speak 
are  constitutional  or  ingrained ;  and 
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the  truth  on  any  point  always  un- 
derlies and  satisfies  a  pair  of  polar- 
opposite  forms  of  consciousness; 
just  as  surely  as  a  planet  moves 
round  not  one  centre  out  a  pair  of 
fooi.  People  are  much  too  fond  of 
saying  **  It  is  wrong,"  or  **  It  is 
absurd,"  to  feel  so-and-so.  It 
is  absurd,  no  doubt,  to  suppose 
that  one's  own  idiosjmcrasies  are 
universal,  and  wronff  to  act  on 
them  to  the  injury  of  himianity ; 
but  what  one's  idiosyncrasies  shall 
be  in  themselves,  what  one  shall 
primarily  like  or  dislike,  depends 
on  causes  beyond  one's  own  con- 
trol. My  father  had  always  taught 
me  to  think  of  him,  not  as  my 
father y  but  as  the  servant  of  the 
poor,  whom  it  was  my  privilege 
and  duty  to  assist  for  the  time  beine.* 
My  htisband  had  always  stemfy 
insisted  that  every  memoer  of  the 
household  should  think  of  every 
other  ^r«^  in  his  or  her  relation  to 
humanity,  and  only  secondarily  as 
an  individual  at  all.  Strange  as 
the  fact  may  seem,  Mr.  Maurice 
was  the  first  man  of  any  intellect 
with  whom  I  had  ever  had  to  do,  who 
seemed  very  conscious  of  his  own 
individuality,  either  personal  or 
professional;  the  first,  too,  who 
seemed  naturally  inclined  to  think 
that  the  op^site  of  good  is  evil,  or 
that  what  is  good  or  pleasant  or 
wholesome  for  one  person  need 
necessarily  be  so  for  another ;  and 
the  phenomenon  was  so  utterly 
perplexing  to  me  that  I  am  con- 
scious of  not  being  able  to  give  a 
very  clear  account  of  it. 

Mr.  Maurice  was  the  more  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  come  to  an  imder- 
standing  with,  because  I  had  to 
come  to  him  on  purpose  to  observe 
a  certain  sort  of  religious  ideas 
which  naturally  repelled  me,  and 
which  I  had  been  told  were  de- 
moralising, but  towards  which  I 
wished  to  be  just;  whereas  he  had, 
I  am  sure,  that  instinctive  dislike 
to  the  bare  idea  of  approaching 


questions  relating  to  the  emotioi» 
from  the  side  of  classified  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  which  is 
often  mistaken  for  a  consequence 
of  theological  prejudices,  where  it 
is  in  reality  their  cause ;  and  which 
often  exists  without  any  theologi- 
cal ideas  whatever ;  as  in  the  case 
of  young  ladies  who  b^eve  in 
nothing  but  their  own  aspirations 
and  ideals ;  and  in  romantic  boys 
who  imagine  themselves  poets  be- 
cause they  can't  get  their  sums 
right. 

All  theology  apart,  and  if  Mr. 
Maurice  had  been  an  atheist  (if 
one  can  conceive  such  an  idea),  I 
always  felt  that  the  sunrise  would 
have  seemed  less  beautiful  to  him 
if  he  remembered  at  the  moment, 
not  that  its  hour  is  fixed  by  strict 
laws  (no  man  ever  was  less  in 
love  than  he  with  lawlessness), 
but  that  the  law  is  discoverable 
by  purely  intellectual  inveeti^atiany 
and  can  be  expressed  in  mathe- 
matical formulae. 

Then,  again,  it  was  sadly  dear 
to  me  that  Mr.  Maurice  had  been 
tortured  and  persecuted  till  his 
brain  was  in  an  over-sensitive 
condition  on  some  subjects.  Not 
by  any  direct  attacks,  probably; 
for  though,  to  a  man  of  his  tem- 
perament, even  direct  reproach  and 
persecution  are  painful  enough, 
still  there  are  always  compensa- 
tions in  sufPering  reproach  for 
what  one  loves ;  but  by  that 
subtler  and  more  cruel  kind  of 
insult  which  takes  the  form  of 
personal  flattery.  To  hear  it  said 
that  he  was  too  good  for  those 
Creeds  which  he  felt  sure  had 
helped  to  save  him  from  being 
baa,  was,  I  know,  unutterably 
bitter  to  him;  it  left  behind 
a  sting  which  rankled  incessantly 
in  his  heart.  When  first  I  knew 
him  I  was  sorely  puzzled  by  the 
way  in  which  he  would  fly  on  at  a 
tangent  from  whatever  subject  we 
were  talkii^  of,  tojtssert^ys  beKef 
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in  the  Creeds ;  as  if  he  would  crush 
back  everythiDg  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  them.  I  grew  to  see 
that  what  he  asserted  so  vehe- 
mently was  not  the  Creeds,  but  his 
own  belief  in  them;  he  wanted, 
not  chiefly  to  persuade  me  to  see 
that  they  were  true,  but  to  shew  me 
that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  them 
or  disloyally  shirking  them.  He 
wanted  me  to  see  that  his  liberality 
to  me  was  an  act  of  obedience  to 
them,  not  of  concession  to  their 
opponents.  He  had  been  made 
morbidly  sensitive  on  the  subject, 
and  never  could  let  it  rest.  Uni- 
tarian writers  used  sometimes  to 
claim  him  as  properly  one  of 
themselves,  as  being  too  liberal 
and  good  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; it  would  have  been  more 
merciful  to  put  him  on  the  rack. 
He  felt  about  it  as  a  woman  feels 
when  she  is  told  that  she,  so  good 
and  wise,  ought  not  to  let  herself 
be  talked  of  as  the  friend  of 
some  impopular  thinker  to  whom 
she  would  be  proud  to  be  a 
8ervant,and  to  whom  she  owes 
the  thoughts  which  are  consi- 
dered wise  in  her. 

I  have  said  tolerably  cool  and 
disrespectful  things  to  Mr.  Maurice 
myself — things  which  I  am  sure 
hjA  followers  would  have  con- 
sidered irreverent ;  but  how  any- 
one could  be  capable  of  the 
insolence  fto  say  nothing  of  the 
cruelty)  oi  suggesting  tibat  that 
man  did  not  beueve  the  Creeds, 
I  confess  I  am  unable  to  conceive. 
Possibly  what  the  writors  in 
question  really  meant  was,  that 
Mr.  Maurice  was  too  good  and 
clever  to  believe  the  noneenee  which 
the  Creeds  seemed  to  them  to  mean, 
Which  is  another  thing  altogether. 
Mr.  Maurice  certainly  had  a  set 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  in  his 
mind  about  Christ,  the  very  nature 
of  which  was  simply  inconceivable 
to  me,  and  would  nave  been  incon- 
ceivable, I  think,  to  any  Unitarian, 


or  Deist,  or  Pantheist  whom  I 
ever  met.  Any  words  in  which 
those  thoughts  could  have  been 
expressed  would  necessarily  sound 
like  nonsense  to  me.  That  is- 
hardly  a  reason  w^  he  should  not 
express  them.  When  will  it  be 
recognised  that  it  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  blind  to  lay  down  the- 
law  as  to  the  words  in  which  other 
people  shall  express  their  thoughts 
about  colour,  or  of  the  deaf  ta 
dictate  how  the  blind  shall  speak 
of  music  ?  If  a  National  Church 
means  anything,  one  of  its  fimc- 
tions  should  surely  be  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  cruel  and  absurd  sort 
of  criticism,  by  saying  to  each 
man,  **  Other  people  have  know- 
ledge which  you  have  not  the 
necessary  faculties  for  acquiring ; 
and  neeid  words  which  you  can 
never  imderstand  to  express  it  to 
those  who  are  capable  of  learning 
from  them."  If  I  were  writing  a 
biographical  notice  of  Mr.Maunce, 
I  could  relate  many  incidents 
which  proved  to  me  what  an  effect 
the  cause  I  have  mentioned  had 
produced  on  his  physical  and  even 
mental  health.  Though  he  could 
bear  to  hear  any  abstract  truth 
called  in  question,  the  slightest 
approach  to,  or  appearance  of, 
a  suggestion  that  he  would  be  as 
good  without  his  Creeds,  touched 
some  **  red-hot  spot  in  his  brain  " 
and  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
keep  up  rational  conversation; 
and  this  perhaps  gave  him,  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  did  not  know 
Imn  well,  the  appearance  of 
shuffling  with  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

Then  again,  as  Mr.  Maurice 
often  said,  his  business  was  not  to 
explain  away  difficulties,  but  to 
preach  The  Gospel: — viz..  That 
man  is  able,  not  only  to  study  the 
laws  of  his  being,  but  to  realise 
his  own  kinship  with  the  Law- 
Giver.  Which,  it  seems,  needs  to 
be  preached/     .Till  Mr.  Maurice 
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introduced  me  to  practical  life,  I 
thought  every  one  knew  that  who 
knows  anything  at  all ;  and  I  sup- 

Eose  the  people  who  know  nothing 
ad  been  too  much  foi^tten 
among  us.  Amongst  Pantheistic 
persons  I  had  heard  this  fact,  of 
our  personal  relation  to  the  Creator, 
spoken  of  as  **  the  primary  fact  of 
consciousness." 

To  give  to  the  mass  of  mankind 
what  Pantheism  fails  to  give,  as  I 
have  often  of  late  years  noticed, 
except  to  its  closest  children, 
its  very  priesthood,  was  Mr. 
Maurice's  **  consigne ;"  he  had  to 
occupy  this  post  and  defend  it 
against  all  attacks.  This  was  the 
battle  which,  as  he  said  to  me,  he 
had  been  fighting  all  his  life 
''  against  Mansel  and  MiU  and  all 
-of  mem."  Unfortunately,  he  seems 
to  have  taken  for  granted  that  no 
•one  can  feel  a  thorough  and  restful 
sense  of  relationship  with,  and  in- 
heritance from,  anything  not  em- 
bodied in  human  form.  Also  he 
had  assimied  that  the  best  way  of 
expressing  this  relation  of  inheri- 
tance is  in  all  cases  by  the  use  of 
the  word  Father.  Consequently, 
he  was  inclined  to  fight  against 
all  who  do  not  use  the  word 
Father  in  speaking  of  the  Creator. 
That  subtle  sense  of  relationshix) 
to  the  Unseen,  which  floats  up  like 
incense  from  such  works  as  those  of 
James  Hinton  and  Ernest  Kenan, 
and  which  the  biographer  of  the 
former  has  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  **  the  Laws 
•of  Nature  were  to  him  as  the 
habits  of  a  dear  and  intimate 
friend,"  lay,  I  suppose,  out  of  the 
range  of  Mr.  Maurice's  perceptions; 
their  books  would  be  to  him,  there- 
fore (like  a  melody  whose  deepest 
notes  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  one's 
auditory  apparatus),  an  unplea- 
sant and  unmeaning  chaos.  The 
word  Father  itself  certainly  had 
for  him  some  meaning  and  associa- 
tions which  it  might  not  have  for 


others  ;  and  this  he  never  could  be 
persuaded  to  see.     If  we  could 
only  get  our  pupils  to  believe  firmly 
enough  that  GK>d  was  Father,  they 
would  then  (he  always  seemed  to 
fancy)  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
mental  and  spiritual  wealth  with 
which  that  belief  endowed  him ; — 
which  was  most  assuredly  not  the 
case.     A  friend  of  mine,  who  held 
Mr.  Maurice  in  the  most  affectionate 
reverence,   gave  me  an  amusing 
accoimt  of  an  occasion  on  whic£ 
he  went  to  consult  him  in  some 
difficulty  about  a  Bible  class.     Mr. 
Maurice  solemnly   informed  biTn 
that  God  was  his  Father.  My  friend 
said  that  Jie  humbly  hoped  he  had 
no  doubts  about  that ;  but  it  was 
not  the  question  he  came  to  ask. 
Mr.  Maurice  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  nothing  to  tell 
anybody  which  that  word  did  not 
convey.  I  used  often  to  ask  myself , 
**  What  can  there  have  been  in  the 
elder  Maurice  to  make  the  word 
Father  mean  so  much  to  his  son  that 
all   other  words   have   lost  their 
meaning  ?  "  That  there  are  people 
in  the  world  whose  reason  for  not 
cfdling  Gk)d  their  Father  is  ihsX 
the  words  **  Nature"  or  "  Science" 
implies  for  them  the  Infinitude  of 
all  that  the  word  '*  Father"  conveys 
to  them  in  a  finite  degree ;    who 
willingly  submit  to  superior  know- 
ledge, but  are  not  awe-struck  by 
what    is    essentially   mysterious; 
who,   if  a  man  came  out  of  his 
grave  and  rose  into  the  sky  before 
their  eyes,  would  neither  fall  on 
their  knees  nor  veil  their  faces, 
but  would  think  it  more  reverent 
to  look  to    see    what    God    was 
allowing  to  be  done ;  who  respond 
with  the  adoration  of  the  heart  to 
an  appeal  to  the  intellect,  but  in 
whom  any  direct  claim  for  affec- 
tion,   reverence,   or  trust  excites 
only  suspicion  and  dislike ;  who,  if 
they  were  ever  to  suffer  martyrdom 
for  a  dogma,  would  at  least  stipu- 
late that  it  should  be  expressed  in 
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terms    previously    defined  ;     but 
would    be    far    more    willing   to 
submit  to   vivisection  for  an  ex- 
periment, in  order  that  others  may 
know    that    of    which    they    are 
ignorant,  — this  it  is  always  difficult 
for  men  of  his  nature  to  believe. 
And  when  such  persons  tried  to 
explain  themselves    to    him,    he 
sometimes  behaved  to  them  much 
AS  his  Unitarian  critics  did  to  him : 
— simply    assumed    them    to    be 
paltering  with  their  consciences, 
and  telling  falsehoods  about  them- 
selves.      On  a   les  difauts    de   ses 
qtialitis:    or,    as  he  said  to   me, 
speaking  of  his  ignorance  of  science, 
*  *  What  I  do  has  been  fed  upon 
what  1  might  have  done  and  could 
not ;  it  marks  out  one's  vocation." 
Mr.  Maurice  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  profound  affection  of  his 
pupils;    but  he  personally  had  a 
morbid  and  almost  wild  objection 
to  being  *'  believed,"  or  followed, 
or  erected  into  a  pope.     It  was  a 
proverb  among  us  that  **  No  one 
c*.an  pay  Mr.  Maurice  a  compliment 
■without  putting  him  into  a  pas- 
sion."    He   and  I  had  only  one 
personal  and  angry  quarrel,  ever ; 
it  was  caused  by  my  saying  that  I 
cared    more    to    know    what    he 
wished  than  what  some  one  else 
advised.    It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
lie  never  could  entertain  the  idea 
that  Christ  was  full  of  the  sort  of 
liberality     that    consists    in    not 
craving  to  be  believed;    and  yet 
he  unconsciously  followed  in  the 
same  direction  by  his  objections  to 
anything  being  taken  as  his  own 
personal  dictation. 

One  day  he  asked  me  in  an 
aghast  sort  of  way,  **Were  j'ou 
never  afraid  of  God?"  I  said, 
**Ye8,  horribly,  when  I  used  to 
think  He  wanted  me  to  helieve 
things;  because  I  took  it  for 
panted  that  that  must  mean 
that  He  was  an  evil  being 
who  wanted  to  cheat  me  into 
thinking  He  was  good ;  but  as  soon 


as  I  found  out  that  God  really  was 
good,  that  when  He  had  said  '  Six 
times    seven    are    forty-two,'    He 
was  not  afraid  to  allow  me  to  turn 
round  and  ask,    *  Then  what  is 
seven  times  six  ? '   I  lost  the  power 
of  thenceforth  feeling  fear,  except 
in  the  sense  of  a  physical  shrinking 
from  a  shock  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem."    I  told  Mr.  Maurice  that  I 
was  afraid  of  mad  dogs,  and  asked 
him  what  he  could  mean  by  using 
the  word    in    connection   with   a 
Being  whom  he    thought  of   as 
good;   because  when  I  had  once 
reco^ised  a  person  as  good,  the 
chief  feeling  I  had  about  him  was 
a  desire  to  go  straight  to  him  to 
be  made  good  myself.     He  said 
hardly    anything,    but    his    look 
and  sudden  exclamation  were  a 
revelation  to  me.     Then,  and  m any 
times  besides,  I  realised  that  if  he 
had  read  things  which  I  said  in  a 
book,    he  would    have  supposed 
them  to  be  the  flippant  nonsense 
of  some  one  who  was  playing  with 
the  serious  problems  of  life.   Said 
by    a    woman    who    was    really 
seeking  his  help    and   guidance, 
who   obeyed  him  in   everything, 
and  into  whose  life  the  fact  of  his 
influence  over  herself  and  others 
had  brought,   along    vA^h.   much 
suffering  and  sorrow,  some  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  which 
it  can  fall  to  a  woman's  lot  to  have 
to  solve,  I  suppose  they  sounded 
differently. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  was  under 
no  glamour  about  Mr.  Maurice. 
I  had  been  accustomed  from  my 
infancy  to  live  in  contact  with 
genius  and  learning  as  great  as 
his,  and  with  piety,  simplicity, 
and  kindness  of  heart  wluch,  if 
not  greater  than  his,  were  at  least 
more  obvious,  because  less  ob- 
scured by  strife  and  conflict 
with  opponents.  Nearly  all  that 
was  sacred  to  me  was  incom- 
prehensible to  him ;  and  he  pained 
me  at  times    almost^b^ond  en- 
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durance,  by  treating  as  mere 
flippant,  satirical  attacks  on  his 
position  as  a  clergyman,  things 
which  I  had  said  out  of  the  depth 
and  fulness  of  my  heart,  and  often 
in  great  anxiety  and  distress.  For 
all  these  reasons  he  does  not  occupy 
in  my  memory  exactly  the  same 
sort  of  pedestid  which  his  followers 
seem  to  consider  his  appropriate 
resting-place.  But  I  think  of  him 
as  the  brayest  and  by  far  the 
truest  man  of  any  note  whom  I 
ever  met;  and  of  his  fidelity  to 
his  Creeds  as  the  backbone  of  all 
that  was  truest  and  best  in  him. 
If  he  had  ever  seriously  suspected, 
either  that  the  Greeds  were  less 
than  absolutely  true,  or  that  his 
belief  in  them  required  him  to 
exclude  from  active  and  practical 
Church  membership  any  human 
being  who  sincerely  wished  to  be 
iisef  m,  he  would  have  said  so  in 
the  pulpit ;  or  else  he  would  never 
have  entered  a  pulpit  again — 
about  that  I  am  as  certain  as  of 
my  own  existence. 

My  personal  relations  with  Mr. 
Maurice,  which  must  have  been 
difficult  enough  in  any  case,  were 
still  further  complicated  by  an 
uneasy  suspicion  which  I  feel  sure 
must  have  been  entertained,  either 
by  himself  or  by  some  of  his 
{nends,  that  I  hoped  to  entrap 
him  into  saying  something  contrary 
to  the  Creeds  which  he  professed. 
It  was  an  entire  mistake.  When 
I  knew  Mr.  Maurice  first,  I  imder- 
stood  and  cared  far  too  little  about 
any  religious  doctrines  to  take  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  question 
of  their  truth  or  falsehood.  I  had 
never  yet  seen  anything  come  of 
them,  either  of  Delievmg  or  of 
doubtins^  them,  except  the  spoiling 
of  friendships ;  and  the  only  desire 
I  had  in  connection  with  them 
was  to  be  allowed  to  forget  the 
details  of  any  set  in  particular ; 
and  to  go  on  in  peace  with  my 
own  work,  which  was  the  collecting 


of  observations  respectingthe  mutual 
relations  between  peo^e  who  hold 
dogmas  (of  any  sort)  and  people 
who  hold  none.  If  Mr.  M^aunce 
had  not  honestly  believed  some 
dogmas  or  other,  he  would  not 
have  been  a  suitable  study  for 
my  purpose;  but  which  set  he 
held,  it  in  no  way  interested  me 
to  know. 

A  clergyman  who  does  not  believe 
his  Creeds  is  not  such  a  rara  ari^t 
that  I  need  have  come  to  London 
to  look  for  one ;  but  Mr.  Maurice's 
utterances,  though  they  may  have 
been    indistinct,    were    never   in- 
sincere.   There  is  an  old-fashioned 
flower,  little  cultivated  now,  be- 
cause it  is  considered  by  gardeners 
"  indistinct "  and  **  insignificant,** 
It  shines  like  a  pale  blue   star 
through  such  a  tangled  web  of 
twisted  calyx-fibres  that  somie  coun- 
try people  call  it  "  devil-in-a-bush," 
and  others,  "love-in-a-mist;"  others 
give  it  a  name  expressive  of  sweet 
but  stolen  and  untruthful  tender- 
ness;   others,    again,    one   which 
implies      malicious      destruction 
among  established  and  lawful  lines 
of  demarcation.     What  is  it  which 
makes  the  same  phenomenon  sug- 
gest such  different  ideasto  diflPerent 
minds  ?    It  can  hardly  be  the  fault 
of  the  flower    itself,  I    suppose, 
that  people  disagree  about  it.  The 
difference  of  opinion  about  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  people  are  not 
content  to  take  the  good  of  things 
as  God  wills  them  to  be,  but  want 
them  to  be  something  else.     What 
I  know  about  the  plant  is  this : — 
I    came    across  it    unexpectedly, 
thirty  years  ago,  and  felt  instinc- 
tively that  it  was  somehow  different 
from  all  other  plants.  I  was  drawn 
to  kneel  down  beside  it  and  look ; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  I  believe 
I  never  saw  it  without  experienc- 
ing the  same  feeling;  never  was 
tempted  to  pick  one  or  to  count  its 
stamens ;  and  don't  know  its  dass 
and  order  even  now.    A  gardener 
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at  the  Botanical  Society's  Grounds, 
told  me  the  other  day  that  its 
scientific  name  is  Nigella  Sativa; 
it  almost  startled  me  to  hear  that 
it  had  a  scientific  name. 

A  little  practice  in  psychological 
analysis  soon  enables  one  to  dis- 
tinguish when  a  man  does    not 
know  his  own  mind,  and  when 
something  has  grown  roimd  him 
which  puts  a  veil  between  it  and 
other  people's  minds.  Mr.Maiirice 
knew  his  own  mind  (on  his  own 
subjects)    in   the  same  composed 
and  assured  way  that  I  know  my 
mind  as  to  what  is  the  square  of 
an  algebraic  expression.  Tnat  was 
partly  what  made  his  Tory  presence 
and  hLsYoluntarily-offered  remarks 
oftentimes   so    restful   and  help- 
ful.   His  words  ring  down  one^s 
after      years      like      no     other 
outward  sound;    they  seemed  to 
come   from    some    region  of  im- 
clouded  light,  like  the  Toice  of  an 
angel  heard  in  a  trance.  He  knew 
his  own  mind ;  or  rather  it  seemed 
that  (on  the  subjects  which  were 
liis)  he  knew  (Jod's  mind.     He 
knew  his  own  mind  so  well  that 
after  studying  him  for  some  time, 
one  began  to  be  able  to  know  it 
for  him.  One  could  predict  certain 
things  of  him  on  scientific  grounds; 
one  could  say  about  certain  dis- 
puted   questions    connected  with 
organisation  and  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  men, ' '  He  will  wish  so-and- 
so;  he  will  not  say  so-and-so  ;" — 
just  as  one  can  predict  of  a  bee, 
from  one's  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  creature,  '^  It  will  not  make 
octagonal  cells."    To  work  a  little 
logim     equation,    so    to   spei^, 
taking  as  data  Mr,  Maurice^ 9  pub- 
licly-avowed  gmeral  pnneipUs,  and 
shotting  out,  by  way  of  result,  what 
he  would  wish    in  any  given   case, 
and  to  see  his  face  when  one  saved 
him  the  trouble  of  stating  his  own 
wishes  by  bringing  them  up  ready 
expressed  for  his  endorsement,  was 
worth  going  through  a  good  deal 


for.  Clergymen  who  afford  one 
this  kind  of  pleastire  have  been 
more  uncommon  in  my  experience 
than  I  could  wish;  and  indeed 
one  as  rarely  gets  it  from  laymen. 
The  man  whom  many  people 
evidently  consider  the  greatest  of 
modem  logicians  used  to  try  to 
convince  me  of  the  evU  of  dogma 
by  telling  me  that  all  classes  of 
phenomena  should  be  approached 
irom  the  side  of  close  observation, 
and  each  hypothesis  tested  by  euhse- 
quent  careful  experiment.  When  I 
wanted  him  to  apply  his  own 
methods  of  investigation  to  that 
phenomenon  which  we  call  ''the 
dogmatically  religious  mind,"  he 
renised.  Many  a  time  have  I  told 
him  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  men 
were  constituted  by  nature  inca- 
pable of  either  faith,  eewrage^  or 
iogic\  and  many  a  time  has  he 
owned  to  me,  with  a  smile,  thaf 
the  reckless  disregard  of  conse- 
quences to  other  people  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  be  morally 
logical,  is  an  essentially  feminine 
characteristic.  But  we  were  both 
mistaken ;  Frederick  Maurice, 
having  by  nature  as  timid  and 
nervous  an  organisation  as  any 
woman,  had  foimd  somewhere  a 
set  of  beliefs  (of  which  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  seemed  to  him  the 
true  expression)  on  which  rested 
so  firm  a  faith  that  he  could  act 
them  out  logically,  and  be  con- 
sistent in  them,  even  though  he 
could  not  find  dear  words  in  which 
to  explain  them. 

Of  the  charm  of  Mr.  Maurice's 
teaching,  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
advice,  of  his  kindness  to  those 
in  illness  or  trouble,  I  have  said 
little.  I  am  not  writing  his 
biography.  When  I  went  to  work 
under  hun  I  determined  to  find 
out  if  I  could,  for  others  as  well 
as  myself,  how  much  he  really  did 
mean  by  the  words  ''National 
Church ;"  what  place  he  proposed 
to  make  for  those  who,  even  if 
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they  imagined  themselyes  to  heliwe 
what  he  called  the  ''  Gbspel  of  the 
Kingdom/'  would  at  least  in- 
stinctively f  eel'doubt  as  to  its  being 
good  news ;  and  whether  he  could 
nnd  anything  for  us  to  (^  in  the 
Church,  besides  listening  in  silence 
to  mis-statements  about  the  leaders 
whom  we  love.      In  telling  my 


readers  simply  what  I  discovered, 
I  am  guil^,  I  hope,  of  no  in- 
gratitude for  all  his  kindness. 
He  shewed  me  that  any  sincere 
person  could  work  with  him,  in 
face  of  many  disabilities  of  his 
own ;  and  therefore  proved  that  his 
ideal  of  a  National  Church  was  a 
noble  and  a  feasible  one. 
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KAISER  HENRY'S  VOW. 

Saint  Henry  of  Bavaria, 

Who  wore  the  German  Elaiser  Grown , 
By  Carlo  Magno's  will  and  law, 

In  long  succession  handed  down, — 
One  day,  in  Verdun's  Abbey  walls, 

In  converse  with  the  Prior  wise, 
Forgot  all  human  needs  and  calls 

And  only  saw  the  opening  skies. 

Upon  him  like  a  burthen  seemed 

The  cares  and  duties  of   his  state  ; 
The  crown,  for  which  so  many  schemed, 

Sad  ached  his  temples  with  its  weight. 
Within  the  cloistered  pile  was  peace, 

Unbroken  by  one  harsh  demand  ; 
And  there  would  thought  and  conflict  cease, 

To  throbbing  head  and  wearied  hand. 

Farewell  the  purple,  and  at  once  ! 

For  he  who  trifles  on  the  road 
His  duty  and  his  faith  afl^nts. 

And  perils  blessings  Heaven-bestowed. 
Not  in  the  future,  but  to-day, 

With  humble  pride  and  lowly  scorn. 
The  Emperor's  hand  would  put  away 

The  crown  and  sceptre  thus  outworn. 

And  then,  for  him,  the  cassock  gray. 

The  missal  and  the  lonely  cell ; 
The  sacred  call  to  rise  and  pray. 

Alone  proclaimed  by  morning  bell. 
No  courts,  no  pomp,  no  wrangling  peers. 

No  sufiering  people's  eager  cry ; 
Heaven  opening  bright  to  eyes  and  ears, 

With  that  great  boon  beyond— to  dJ|I_oyGoOQlc 
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He  bade  the  Prior  hear  and  heed 

His  sudden  but  his  high  resolve. 
And  serve  him,  in  that  special  need. 

Ere  sun  shoidd  sink,  or  earth  revolve — 
To-day  to  open  wide  the  fold 

And  take  him,  like  a  wanderer,  in. 
From  passion's  heat,  and  sorrow's  cold, 

From  pride,  temptation,  lust  and  sin. 


"  So  will  I  do,"  the  Prior  said, 

"So  KMut  I  do,  if  you  require; 
For  Heaven  forbid  the  Church's  Head 

Shoidd  slight  one  devotee,  beau  sire  ! 
But  are  you  sure  of  perfect  faith  1 — 

Of  perfect  will  aU  vows  to  take. 
And  keep  them,  till  your  day  of  death 

Even  the  Church's  bonds  shall  break?" 


**  I  am  ! "  the  Monarch  cried.   "  K  so, 

With  this  the  holy  task  commence ; 
Vow  to  the  Church,  with  knee  bent  low. 

The  first  of  all — obedience; 
To  take  all  mandates  she  may  give 

As  strict  commands,  derived  from  Heaven, 
And  in  that  close  obedience  live. 

With  no  reserving  mental  leaven." 


The  Monarch  knelt,  and  raised  his  hand  : 
"  I  vow,  as  €k)d,  at  Judgment  Day, 
Shall  hold  me  at  His  blest  command. 

The  Church's  simplest  word  to  obey. 
So  help  me,  saints  and  angels  all ! 

So  help  me,  Mary  Mother  blest ! — 
And  He,  on  whom  my  sins  must  fall, 

H  ever  I  behold  His  rest ! " 


*"Tis  weU,"  the  Prior  said.   ''Arise, 

And  prove  obedience,  here,  and  now  ! 
Cast  off  the  mists  from  blinded  eyes. 

And  see  the  world  with  veil-less  bpqwjyQoOQ Ic 
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Go  hack  atki  nde  your  Empire  ! — ^nile 
Till  God,  at  death,  shall  set  you  free ; 

And  learn  that  each  is  but  a  fool, 
Who  measiures  tasks,  save  only  He  ! 


"What  right  have  you,  or  I,  beau  sire. 

To  leave  a  work  but  well  begun,^ 
Ere  failing  health  or  death  require. 

Or  it  is  fully,  nobly  done  ? 
What  right  could  any  soldier  shew, 

To  flee  his  post,  with  paling  lip^ 
Or  sailor,  when  the  storm  winds  blow. 

To  leave  unmanned  his  perilled  ship? 


**  Go  back,  and  wear  the  German  Crown, 

And  wear  it  as  aforetime — well ; 
And  leave  to  others,  lowlier  down. 

The  cassock  and  the  convent  bell. 
Lo,  Mother  Church  her  power  displays. 

And  teaches,  if  by  word  or  rod, 
That  labour,  nobly  done,  is  praise — 

Who  does  his  duty,  serves  his  God!" 


Saint  Henry  heard,  bowed  head,  obeyed. 

Oh,  that  the  cowards  of  the  world 
Could  feel  old  Prior  Richard's  blade 

Against  their  flimsy  fancies  hurled ! 
Then,  nobler  battles  should  be  fought 

Than  theirs,  on  Marathon  who  died  ; 
And  two  would  pass  from  human  thought — 

The  recreant  and  the  suicide. 

Henry  Morford. 
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WHAT    IS    OLD    AGE? 


AiiE  we  all  under  a  delusion  as 
to  what  old  age  really  is  ?  *  *  Surely 
every  man  walketh  in  a  vain 
show,"  said  an  ancient  Hebrew 
poet :  **  And  things  are  not  what 
they  seem,"  said  a  modern  Ameri- 
can one.  Such  statements  are  true 
of  many  things,  of  perhaps  all 
things  ;  but  they  may  be  truest  of 
all,  of  the  man  himself,  of  the  man 
who  '"'walketh,"  of  the  man  to 
whom  things  **seem;"  for  Time 
itself  may  be  a  veritable  **  vain 
show,"  and  man  who  measures  it 
may  be  under  the  greatest  of  all 
delusions  in  the  very  act  of  re- 
garding it  as  the  real  register  of 
age.  When  h  a  man  old  ?  Poor 
Macbeth,  bankrupt  in  everything, 
sees  only  how  time  is  measured  by 
dead  level  intervals  : — 

**  To-morrow,  and  to-mon'ow,  and  to- 
morrow 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to 
day, 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time." 

He  only  remembers  that — 

**A11  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death. " 


To  him— 

"Life's  but  a  walking  sliadow  ;  a  ^wxr 

player 
That  s^ts  and  fleets  liis  hour  U]x>n 

the  sta|^, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  it  is  a 

tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and 

fury, 
Signifying  nothing." 

Truly,  a  mournful  view  of  life  ! 
But  wherein  does  tlie  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Macbeth  differ  from  the 
view  that  connects  old  ag^only  with 
prolonged  intervals  of  time  ?  For 
a  man  may  live  and  live,  and  yet 
become  neither  nobler,  nor  wiser, 
nor  more  useful, — may,  in  a  word, 
fail  to  make  real  progress  as  an 
intellectual  and  moral  being.  In 
such  a  case,  what  can  be  said  but 
that  the  real  man  does  not  live  at 
all  ?  His  body  cannot  escape  the 
changes,  and  ultimately  the  rava- 
.  ges  of  time ;  but  onlookers  are 
cheated  by  his  wrinkles  and  gray 
hairs ;  he  has  not  really  grown 
old.* 

Here,  no  great  stretch  of  ima- 
gination is  required   in  order   to 


*  The  force  of  this  essay  depends  upon  the  meaning  in  which  the  word  **  old  *" 
is  understood  to  be  used.  Mr.  Page  Hopps  evidently  prefers  to  employ  it  in  a  jf  ood 
Fense  as  signifying  ripeness,  the  maturity  of  the  best  and  worthitst  powers.  And 
if  it  be  true  tiiatt£e  radical  meaning  is  grovrnvp.  from  the  Gothic  oJan,  to  nourish 
or  bring  up.  he  is  probably  correct.  But  there  is  a  derivation  which  would  refer 
the  word  *•  old  "  to  a  radical  origin  in  weary  lapse  of  time,  and  consequently  to 
the  idea  of  effeteness  or  decrepitude.  The  Anglo-Saxon  yld-an^  to  remain,  to 
delay,  to  defer,  leads  us  into  these  less  agreeable  associations.  **  Age,"  too,  has 
been  thoDght  to  mean  mere  prolouRation.  or  eking  out  of  time,  as  *'  ache  '*  is  eking  of 
pain.  But  we  are  at  liberty  to  take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  terms  in  question, 
for  these  derivations  are  doubtful. 

There  is  a  state,  however,  which  has  lost  childhood's  energy,  but  is  by  no- 
means  that  of  a  good  old  age,  a  state  in  which  the  spirit  han  grown  fad  and 
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hear  the  reader  exclaim,  What ! 
do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  that 
a  man  of  forty  may  be  older  than 
another  of  seventy?  Impossible! 
Yes,  impossible  arithmetically, 
but,  as  Douglas  Jerrold  once  said, 
**  You  cannot  hamper  spirits  with 
figures;"  for  arithmetic  has  nothing 
to  do  with  mental  development 
and  moral  growth.  The  difference 
between  the  worlds  of  matter  and 
mind  is  that  the  one  is  governed 
by  spaces  and  intervals,  while  the 
other  relates  only  to  conditions  and 
volitions.  In  the  world  of  matter 
we  are  entirely  dependent  on 
distances  and  hours  ;  m  the  world 
of  mind  distance  is  not  known  or 
is  overleaped ;  or  rather,  distance 
is  only  dissimilarity,  and  time  is 
only  represented  by  states  of  mind. 
Wc  say  a  man  is  thirty,  or  fifty, 
or  seventy,  but  a  higher  kind  of 
being,  who  could  see  the  real  man 
and  read  the  registers  of  the  soul, 
— who  could  tell  just  how  far  ad- 
vanced he  is  toward  ideal  man- 
hood, or  even  toward  the  doing  of 
the  proper  work  of  life,  would 
determine  his  age  by  that,  and 
write  him  down  accordingl}'.  But 
we  need  not  appeal  to  any  higher 
kind  of  being  to  see  this  for  us  ; 


we  can  think  it  out,  even  though 
we  cannot  see  it  for  ourselves. 
The  real  life  is  not  the  life  of  the 
instruments,  but  of  the  user  of 
them.  The  real  man  lies  behind 
and  beyond  the  organs  of  the 
body,  and  what  he  does  often 
absolutely  transcends  all  bodily 
limitations  and  conditions,  so  that 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  make 
infinitely  more  of  life  than  the 
grudging  years  appear  to  make 
possible.  Hence  the  profound 
wisdom  of  the  words  of  Philip- 
James  Bailey : — 

*'This  life's  a  mysterj'. 
The  value  of  a  thought  cannot  l>e  told; 
But  it  is  clearly  worth  a  thousand 

lives 
Like  many  men's." 

A  literal  truth !  A  great  thought, 
a  sublime  inspiration,  a  daring 
deed,  an  intense  passion,  a  burst 
of  fiery  song  struck  out  from  the 
soul  in  some  transcendent  hour, 
has  literally  been  more  than  a 
thousand  lives  of  some  men  ;  and 
the  glorious  being  who  lived  duiing 
that  hour  or  two  of  intense  and 
splendid  life  literally  marched  on 
and  over  the  mental  and  spiritual 
space  of  those  thousand  lives,  and 
stood  that  far  beyond  them;  for 


weatied.  and  doll,  while  yet  living  but  in  childish  things,  and  has  to  learn  to  grro\r 
yoang  again,  before  ever  it  can  step  onward  toward  real  maturity.  The  mau  has 
grown  old  and  yet  not  old,  for  good  old  age  is  youth — 

"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young— for  this  reaion, 
They  oannot  grow  old." 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  when  a  word  has  come  to  be  employed  in  opposite- 
senses,  we  had  some  way  of  modifying  it  to  shew  in  which  we  are  using  it.  The 
word  "  old  "  U  used  equally  in  the  sense  of  stale,  decayed,  worn  out,  and  in  the 
►•tighter  sense  m  which  Mr.  Page  Hoppa  employs  the  term.  We  know  the 
comfortable  meaning  implied  in  the  wordd  **  a  good  old  fellow."  lathe  phravsa 
*•  good-old  fighting,"  which  U  an  expression  of  some  centuries  ago,  there  U  quite  a 
Tory's  love  of  thinsfs  esteemed  for  their  lonir  standing,  and  a  veiy  flattering  view 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  *•  old."  Mr.  Page  Hopps's  "  old  "  represents  ripeness 
as  of  old  wine. 

We  have  often  found  ourselves  speaking,  half  whimsically,  of  there  being  a*; 
leist  a  hundred  years  difference  in  age  between  two  persons,  meaning  that  it  would 
apparently  require  a  full  century  of  experience  and  training  for  the  less  developed 
wiiipht  to  at.t%in  the  mature  position  and  wide  scope  of  the  wi^er  man.  But  perhaps 
this  Ih  a  difference  that  should  be  expressed,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  in  size  (as  we  say 
*•  u  great  mau  ")  rather  than  in  terms  of  greater  or  less  age. — [En]      ^o'^ 
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^*  Life's  more  than    breath  and  the 

(juick  round  of  blood  : 
It  IS  ji  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart 
The  coward  and  the  small  in  soul 

scarce  do  live. 
One    generous    feeling,    one    great 

thought,  one  deed 
Of  good,  ere  night,  would  make  life 

longer  seem 
Than  if  each  year  might  number  a 

thousand  days, 
Spent  as  is  this  by  nations  of  man- 
kind. 
We  live    in    deeds,    not    years  ;    in 

thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs. 

He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest, 

acts  the  best.'' 

There  is  nothing  luireasonable  or 
over-roystical  in  this.  It  is  only  an 
intense  rendering  of  the  grand 
truth  that  shines  brightest  all 
along  the  history  of  mankind  ;  for, 
in  truth,  the  history  of  mankind  is 
little  more  than  a  series  of  biogra- 
phies. The  potent  spirits  have 
ruled  everywhere.  In  politics,  in 
war,  in  commerce,  in  science,  in 
Art,  in  religion,  mankind  has  been 
moulded,  fashioned,  and  used  by 
men.  That  wonderful  and  influen- 
tial being  who  ended  his  life  on 
the  cross,  dying  a  young  man 
According  to  our  poor  numan 
reckoning,  nevertheless  crowded 
into  his  brief  space  the  feelings 
and  a£Pections  and  results  of  a 
million  ordinary  lives;  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  tbink  of  him, 
in  the  world  of  souls,  in  any  way 
than  as  one  who  is  by  that  much 
older  than  the  rest. 

How  keenly  this  comes  out  in 
Ben  Jonson's  noble  lines! — 

'**  It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk  doth  make  man  bettor  be  ! 

Or  standing  long,  an  oak  tliree  hun- 
dred year. 

To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and 
sere." 

This  guides  us  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  truth  we  are  endeavouring 


to  grasp.  ''Bulk"  is  nothing; 
"standing  long"  is  nothing;  a 
life  ** three  himdred  year"  in 
length  would  be  nothing — nothing, 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  human  being ; 
for  real  man-growth  and  woman- 
growth  is  som-growth,  and  that 
depends  upon  and  is  concerned 
with  the  development  and  use  of 
faculties  that  transcend  the  limits 
of  the  senses  and  scorn  the  periodic 
beats  of  time. 

It  is  true  that  every  stage  in  life 
brings  its  own  charms,  its  own 
powers,  its  own  possibilities,  bnt 
nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that 
these  vary,  in  different  individuals, 
to  an  enormous  degree.  Besides, 
it  is  more  than  possible  that  here 
again  we  are  the  victims  of  a 
standing  delusion ;  for  a  man  may 
catch  the  trick  of  maturity  without 
being  mature,  and  many  a  lad  may 
be  far  beyond  him  without  appear- 
ing to  be  so.  It  need  not  be 
feared,  then,  that  we  shall  shorten 
our  days  by  anticipating  time,  or 
be  left  at  last  with  life's  work  all 
done  too  soon.  People  do  not  die 
of  hard  work ;  they  die  of  worry. 
It  is  not  the  smooth  use  of  the 
machine  that  destroys  it,  but  the 
presence  of  grit.  Men  are  not 
worn  out  by  anticipating  the 
stages  of  life,  but  by  arriving  at 
those  stages  in  an  unprepared 
manner,  or  by  being  suddenly 
wakened  up  and  pushed  on  to  the 
road.  Even  though  we  do  out- 
strip time,  then,  and  win  the  old 
age  that  is  not  gained  by  measure- 
ment of  years,  we  shall  not  be 
left  with  an  empty  and  superfluous 
period  at  the  last;  but  age  of 
years  will  be  only  delightful,  re- 
freshing, and  useful  if  we  can  take 
to  it  the  real  age  acquired  by  wis- 
dom and  woi^.  For  the  most 
mournful  weariness  in  the  end  is 
not  that  which  comes  with  an 
ended  programme,  but  that  whidi 
avenges  the  huddling  up  of  neg- 
lected things  when_me  hours  are 
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few  If  we  want  "  a  green  old 
1^,"  we  must  not  be  afraid  of 
ripening  too  soon  or  finishing  too 
early.  Wordsworth  tells  ns  of 
those  whose,  old  age  is  '^  beautiful 
and  free," — "beautiful"  because 
the  sunlight  gained  in  an  earlier 
time  has  been  prolonged  into  it, 
and  "free"  because  the  spiritual 
old  age  was  won  before  the  arith- 
metical. And,  in  like  manner,  the 
old  English  poet  Crashaw  sings  of 

''  A  happy  soul  that  all  the  way 
To  Heaven  hath  a  summer's  day.** 

But  that  again  cannot  be  unless  the 


ending  is  kept  free  from  the  clouds 
of  remorse,  and  worry,  and  duty 
deferred,  and  work  undone ;  and, 
to  secure  that,  the  mind  and  soul 
should  always  be  before  the  body, 
like  a  trusty  pioneer,  to  survey  the 
country  and  prepare  the  way.  So 
shall  life  be  free  from  shocks  and 
surprises,  and  the  eve  of  the  great 
"Pass-over,"  which  we  are  ac-^ 
customed  to  call  old  age,  will  come 
like  a  lone  sunset  of  peaceful 
beauty,  and  not  in  sudden  mist 
and  gloom. 

John  Page  Hopps. 
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AMONG  THE  PICTUBES. 


The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  this  year  presents 
a  fair  average  of  respectable 
work  that  does  not  quite 
reach  excellence.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  but  very  few  paintings 
rise  high  into  the  ideal,  on  the 
other  hand  few  sink  far  below  the 
level  of  a  tolerably  truthful  repre- 
sentation of  the  real.  Three 
pictures  stand  out  in  strong  relief 
from  the  monotonous  mediocrity. 
They  are  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  by  Edwin  Long,  Mr.  Poyn- 
ter's  **Zenobia,"  and  **  The  Cor- 
nish lions  "  by  Mr.  Brett.  The 
first  of  these,  "  Henry  Irving  as 
Duke  of  Gloster,"  is  worthy  to  rank 
beside  the  character  portraits  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Such  a  work 
ought  to  become  the  property  of 
the  nation,  and  find  a  place  in  one 
of  our  public  galleries.  It  is  a 
striking  likeness  at  once  of  the  man 
and  of  the  actor.  The  sensitive, 
flexile  hands,  so  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Irving,  are  alive ;  so  is  the 
face,  over  which  a  tender  and  noble 
expression  is  passing,  which  almost 
seems  to  come  and  go,  so  admirably- 
is  the  mobility  of  the  features 
depicted.  The  costume  of  russet 
satin  and  dark  fur,  with  a  white 
satin  under-garment,  the  ermine 
cuffs,  the  jewelled  belt  and  chain, 
although  so  rich,  are  unobtrusive. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  is  quiet, 
and  the  interest  centres,  as  it  ought, 
on  the  wonderfully  expressive  coun- 
tenance. The  artist  has  chosen 
the  moment  when  the  Duke  is  in 
the  act  of  removing  the  ring  from 
his    finger.       Mr.    Long's    large 


Eg}'ptian  work,  although  rerr 
beautiful,  is  less  satisfactory  than 
the  companion  pictxire  exhibited 
last  year.  The  flippant  treatment 
of  the  subject,  pardonable  in  the 
time  of  Juvenal,  is  out  of  place  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  re- 
search has  revealed  to  us  so  much 
of  the  deep  inner  meaning  of  the 
ancient  symbolic  images.  The 
figures  of  the  girls  modelling  and 
painting  the  idols  are  full  of  grace, 
and  that  of  the  negress  is  an  ex- 
cellent study,  both  in  the  attitude 
and  in  the  colouring  of  the  dark 
skin,  metallic  headgear,  red  neck- 
lace, and  skirt  of  the  blue-green 
hue  denominated  eau  de  Nil. 
Much  careful  thought  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  accessories.  We 
recognise  many  an  old  acquaint- 
ance from  the  British  Museum. 

Zenobia's  Roman  diadem  is  a 
miracle  of  execution,  with  its  deli- 
cate, intricate  gold  carving,  set 
with  turquoise  stones.  The  pearls 
round  her  throat,  the  jewelled 
armlet,  the  links  of  her  chains, 
the  unsurpassable  texture  and 
colour  of  the  rich  drapery,  and  the 
marble  background,  aU  excite  our 
utmost  wonder  and  admiration. 
One  hand  clutches  the  links  of  the 
chain  about  her  neck.  The  face 
is  noble  and  beautiful,  but  it  lacks 
passion.  If  Mr.  Poynter's  power 
of  depicting  passion  equalled  his 
technical  mastery,  what  pictures  he 
would  paint ! 

Mr.  Brett's  marvellous  success 
in  depicting  the  back  wash  of  the 
wave  before  it  breaks  is  a  tale  in 
everrbodv's  mouth.     The  sea  is  of 
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that  translucent  greenness  peculiar 
to  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  coast. 
The  foam  of  the  waves  has  the 
delicate  tracery  of  real  sea  foam, 
instead  of  the  clumsy  splutter- 
work  of  white  paint  that  so  often 
<Ioe8  duty  for  it.  The  grand  old 
rocks,  so  curiously  resembling  the 
king  of  beasts,  from  which  the 
picture  takes  its  name,  rise  out  of 
the  sea.  The  sand  in  the  fore- 
ground is  all  shiny- wet  from  the 
receding  tide.  A  few  sea  birds 
hover  on  the  margin  of  the  water 
and  are  reflected  in  the  mirror  of 
wet  sand. 

After  these  notable  works  come 
many  others  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  We  will  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  a  few  which  specially 
arrest  attention ;  but  in  so  great 
an  assemblage  of  pictures  some 
excellences  must  escape  notice. 
Mr.  Briton  Eiviere  has  a  weird 
picture  bearing  the  motto : — 

They  say  the  lion  and  the  lizards 
keep 

The  courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried 
and  drank  deep. 

Kuined  monuments,  a  flight  of 
broad  marble  steps  and  a  pave- 
ment, are  all  flooded  with  the 
moonlight,  which  here  sheds  its 
silvery  light,  and  there  casts 
ghastly  green  shadows  upon  the 
masonnr.  Overhead  is  a  starlit 
sky.  Lions  and  lionesses  are  rov- 
ing in  search  of  prey.  The  stealthy 
lioness  in  the  foreground  conveys 
the  same  shrinking  feeling  of 
horror  as  the  prowling  beasts  in 
Dore's  "  Christian  Martyrs." 
Green  lizards  are  creeping  from 
the  crevices  of  the  blocks  of  stone. 
**An  Anxious  Moment,"  by  the 
same  artist,  is  a  subject  as  hu- 
morous as  the  former  is  fearsome. 
A  flock  of  &:eese  are  alarmed  by  a 
hat  which  lies  across  their  path ; 
one  dignifled  old  gander  is  edging 
along  by  the  wall,  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  object  of  per- 
plexily,  with  his  nose— we  beg  his 


pardon — bill — in  the  air.  A  young 
coquette  contemplates  it  with  her 
head  on  one  side.  An  angry  goose 
hisses  and  screams  at  it.  One  in 
front,  with  a  taste  for  oratory, 
delivers  an  harangue.  The  others 
crowd  behind  to  see,  but  no  one 
ventures  to  touch  the  obnoxious 
intruder.  Like  many  of  Riviere's 
animal  paintings,  it  is  a  clever 
satire  on  humanity.  The  empty 
hat  is  suggestive  too.  His  other 
works  are  charming  compositions 
of  children  and  dogs.  In  one  a 
little  girl  is  seated  on  the  topmost 
step  of  a  staircase,  resting  her  chin 
on  her  hand,  and  rolling  up  her 
eyes  with  an  absurd  assumption 
of  sentimentality.  A  white  dog 
lays  his  head  in  melancholy 
"Sympathy"  on  the  child's 
shoulder  with  an  irresistibly  comi- 
cal expression  of  pathos.  In  the 
other,  **  Victims,"  two  vigorous 
little  girls,  with  the  wanton  reck- 
lessness of  childhood,  are  making 
playthings  of  their  dogs.  One 
holds  the  great  white  animal  by 
the  forepaws  and  makes  him  dance 
on  his  hindlegs.  The  other  child 
is  forcing  a  smaller  black  dog  into 
the  dashing  spray  of  the  rough 
wave  that  is  just  breaking  on 
the  shore.  He  turns  up  an 
appealing  eye  to  her  in  vain. 
The  pebbles  and  the  seaweed 
on  the  beach  are  capitally  ren- 
dered. Another  clever  satire 
is  Mr.  Mark's  picture  **  Convoca- 
tion." It  is  represented  by  an 
assemblage  of  birds,  nearly  as  ugly 
as  cassowaries,  with  bald  heads 
and  sly  eyes.  One  is  discoursing 
with  open  beak,  the  others  listen 
in  admirable  attitudes  of  attention 
and  criticism.  Some  solemn  old 
fogies  are  muffling  their  heads  in 
their  feathers,  and  look  wise  and 
sleepy.  One  bird  raises  his  claw 
to  give  emphasis  to  a  period.  As 
we  passed  by  the  picture  a  sturdy 
ecclesiastic  was  standing  before  it, 
with  nose  in  the  air  and  legs  well 
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apart.     "  Con-vo-ca-tion — ah  !    I 
don*t    see    anything  in   it ! "    he 
ejaculated,   detennmed    that    the 
cap,  even  if  it  fitted,  should  not 
fit  easy.     Leighton's    '*  Winding 
the  Skein"  is  exquisitely  beautiful, 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  that 
delicate    harmony    of    form    and 
colour  that  distinguishes  his  work  ; 
and    yet,  peerless  as   it  is,  it   is 
saddening.  He  has  refined  away  all 
the  humanity  from  his  figures,  and 
that  without  attaining  to  spiritu- 
ality. It  is  the  perfection  of  soulless 
form,  and  thus  must  take  rank  as 
decorative     work     merely.      We 
might  characterise  it  as  art  with- 
out moral;  and  hanging  near  there 
is  moral  without  art,  in  a  series  of 
five  pictures  entitled  **  The  Eoad 
to  Buin  " — which  is  the  success  of 
the    year,     if    success    is    to  be 
estimated    by    the    crowds    that 
always  surroimd  it.    The  Didactic 
heresy  in  poetry  has  been  justly 
condemned.      It    is    at    least   as 
damnable  thus    to    decade    art 
to  the  level  of  a  parochial  tract. 
After   so    many  opportunities  of 
art  education  it  is  distressing  to 
see  so    vast   a    majority  of  the 
people  turn  with  impatient  ridicule 
from    the  more    ideal    works  to 
throng  round  some  such  piece  of 
vulgar  claptrap  as  this  and  **  Lieu- 
tenant Cameron*sWelcomeHome." 
There  seems    something    in    the 
British     mind    peculiar^    averse 
from  any  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Messrs.  Elmore,  Dobson,  and 
several  other  of  the  Academi- 
cians are  far  from  being  at  their 
best.  They  fill  much  space  to  little 
purpose.  Perhaps  the  most  pleas- 
ing work  of  Mr.  Elmore's  is  *'John 
Alden  and  Priscilla,"  but  the 
Puritan  maiden's  face  is  too  much 
of  crimson-lake  in  colour,  and  her 
lover's  approximates  unpleasantly 
to  the  nue  of  his  leathern 
doublet.  The  hawthorn  blossoms 
in  PrisciUa's  hand  are  pretty.  **The 


Dedication  of  Samuel, "  byMr.  Hart,, 
is  simply  atrocious.  Had  it  been 
sent  in  by  some  obscure  amateur 
it  would  have  been  rejected  with 
the  scorn  that  its  faulty  drawing 
and  crude  daubs  of  colour  deserve. 
Mr.  Leslie  has  another  picture  of 
school-girls,  called  "Home,  sweet 
Home."  One  of  the  elder  girls  \& 
seated  at  the  piano  playing  the 
accompaniment,  the  others  ar» 
grouped  round  sinmi^,  and  one, 
in  a  green  dress  and  blue  sash,  ia 
kneeung  in  a  not  very  graceful 
attitude,  turning  over  some  music. 
It  is  inferior  to  '^  School  Be- 
visited,"  of  which  the  engraving^ 
is  exhibited  this  year. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema  contributes  a 
life-size  study  of  a  nude  female- 
figure  in  the  attitude  of  the  Yenua 
i^uilina,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  name  of  "A  Sculptor's  Model.'" 
More  pleasing  is  his  smaller  work, 
"  A  Love  Missile."    A  handsome, 
mirthful  lady,  with  a  stronc;  Boman 
cast  of  features  and  rippHn^  red 
gold  hair,  is  flinging  to  her  lover 
a  bunch  of  pink  roses  in  which 
her  love  message  lies  concealed. 
The  action  of  flinging  the  roses  is- 
vigorous  and  unconstrained.    She- 
kneels  with  one  knee  on  a  couch. 
The  marble  shutter  is  thrown  back 
and  through  the  opening  streams  in 
the  bright  sunshine,  casting  flick- 
ering Hghts  and  shades  over  her 
figure.    The  veined  marble  of  the 
walls  and  their  rich  carvings  are 
rendered  in  the  artist's  usual  feli- 
citous style,  likewise  the  dress  of 
ne^tive  green  and  dark  maroon. 
The  oft-told  favourite  story  of 
the  little  Princes  in  the  Tower  is. 
told  again  by  Mr.  Millais.    The 
sweet    fair    faces     of     the    lads, 
clouded    by    apprehension,      the- 
slender  figures  clad  alike  in  black 
velvet  doublet  and  hose,  the  elder 
boy  wearing  the  jewel  of  the  Order 
of  the  Oarter,  and  both  some  simple- 
ornaments  round  their  necks,  the 
sombre  walls  of  the  Tower,  on  one- 
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of  which  is  cast  the  shadow  of  the 
approaching  figure  whose  footstep 
causes  the  boys'  alarm,  make  up 
a  fine  picture.  In  execution  it  is 
somewnat  sketchy  and  thin.  A 
higher  work  of  art  is  his  land- 
scape, **  St.  Martin's  Summer,"  a 
work  full  of  poetic  beauty.  Of 
the  three  portraits  of  Mrs.  Langtry 
that  grace  the  Academy  walls, 
Mr.  Poynter's  is  considered  the 
finest  picture,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Millais  the  most  successful  like- 
ness. The  latter  is  also  a  charming 
picture,  representing  the  lady  in  a 
dark  simple  dress,  with  a  red  Jersey 
lily  in  her  fingers.  In  Mr.  Poyn- 
ter's  picture  sne  is  reclining  in  an 
easy  chair  in  a  rich  and  becoming 
costume,  chiefly  of  yellow.  The 
head  is  beautifully  outlined  and 
modelled.  The  tlurd  portrait  is 
by  Mr.  Weigall. 

The  *'  Pi&rim's  Progress  "  has 
furnished  Mr.  Thorbum  with  a 
Bubiect  for  an  excellent  picture. 
**  Cnristiana  and  her  Family,  ac- 
companied by  Mercy,  arrive  at 
the  Slough  of  Despond:  Mercy 
finds  a  way  across."  The  painter 
has  arranged  it,  according  to  a 
somewhat  strange  harmony  of 
colour,  in  shades  of  blue  and  pur- 
ple, orange  and  green.  The  effect 
of  the  colour  is  original,  and/  on 
the  whole  pleasant ;  it  will  be  still 
more  so  when  time  shall  have 
matured  and  mellowed  it.  Tho 
sky  is  a  mass  of  blue,  in  part 
broken  by  blue-grey  mist,  through 
which  the  distant  hills  shew  blue 
and  purple.  In  the  foregroimd 
are  some  tussocks  of  green  grass, 
and  we  see  the  vivid  green  moss  of 
the  slough,  in  which  a  wheel  lies 
broken,  half  hidden  in  the  mud, 
and  telling  of  the  misadventures 
of  former  pilgrims.  Between  the 
blue  and  the  green  lies  a  mass  of 
tawny  oratlge  bog-earth  shading 
into  a  rich  purple,  and  a  clump  of 
heather  brings  in  another  bit  of 
warm  colour.     Christiana  and  her 


sons  are  clothed  in  tints  of  grey- 
black  and  neutral  green,  and 
purple  and  blue.  They  stand 
a  little  to  the  left  in  the  pic- 
ture, on  the  margin  of  the 
slough :  Christiana's  handsome 
motherly  face  is  clouded  with 
distress ;  her  arm  is  passed  round 
the  sturdy  little  urchin  in  front  of 
her,  whose  rosy  face  tells  clear 
against  the  sky,  yet  without  inter- 
rupting the  mass  of  light.  The  eld- 
est  son,  a  tall,  thoughtful  youth, 
stands  at  his  mother's  side,  and 
leans  over  to  talk  to  a  small 
brother  behind,  of  whom  little- 
save  the  breeches  is  visible,  but 
they  admirably  express  the  wearer. 
Another  boy  has  flung  himself  on 
the  ground  to  snatch  at  some  blue^ 
forget-me-nots  that  grow  in  the* 
morass.  Mercy,  a  gentle,  sweet- 
faced  maiiien,  is  a  little  ahead  on 
the  bit  of  paiiiway  she  has  found. 
She  turns  to  look  back  on  her 
companions.  Her  dress  is  of  blue,, 
with  a  white  kerchief  round 
her  throat,  and  a  small  gold  cross. 
A  pictorial  soft  felt  hat  surroxmds- 
her  face.  The  hand  is  too  clumsy 
for  the  slim  figure. 

Among  landscapes  Mr.  Davis^ 
pictures,  **  Mid-day  Shelter  "  and 
*  *  Evening  Light, "  are  pre-eminent^ 
In  the  former  the  cattle  have- 
gathered  into  the  cool  shadows  of 
the  spreading  trees  and  lazily  rub- 
their  gentle  heads  against  one 
another.  In  the  other  the  mellow 
evening  light  broods  over  the  pas- 
tures.  Mr.  W.  Linnell's  picture, 
'*The  Peasant's  Homestead,"  in 
colour  and  quality  reminds  us  of 
some  of  his  father's  best  work. 
It  transports  us  into  the  deep- 
hearted,  bountiful  luxuriance  of 
our  South  of  England  scenery. 
J.  Linnell,  the  elder,  has  transcribed 
another  view  of  his  favourite* 
Surrey  slopes.  Some  sheep  and 
cattle  are  grazing  on  a  hill-side 
clothed  with  delicate  pink  heather, 
with  the  rich  earth  Here  and  there 
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shewing  through  it ;  a  windmill 
orowns  the  summit  and  round  the 
base  of  the  hill  winds  a  country 
lane.  The  landscape  melts  into 
the  far  away  blue.  When  too 
closely  examined  the  sky  and 
<;louds  look  rather  roughly  painted, 
but  at  a  little  distance  they  be- 
come a  wonderful  billowy,  fleecy 
mass.  The  staimch  old  hand  has 
not  yet  lost  its  cunning. 

**  Green  Leaves  among  the  Sere," 
by  Mr.  Boughton,  is  a  charming 
union  of  landscape  and  figures. 
The  last  withered  leaves  of  autumn 
ding  to  the  bare  trees  and  strew 
i;he  grass ;  overhead  the  soft  gi'ey 
misty  sky  hangs  like  a  silvery  veil. 
A  group  of  lovely  girls  and  chil- 
dren are  gathered  under  the 
trees,  dressed  in  the  pretty  old 
fashions  that  are  coming  in  again. 
Would  that  such  sweet-fashioned 
faces  would  come  in  too.  The 
"  Waning  of  the  Honeymoon  "  is 
also  a  clever  study. 

** Eventide:  a  Scene  in  the 
Westminster  Union,"  is  one  of 
those  truthful  and  pathetic  pictures 
of  the  lives  of  the  very  poor  which 
are  not  without  their  own  sad 
poetry.  It  represents  the  aged 
-women's  ward.  There  are  various 
types  of  old  and  suffering  faces, 
but  their  afB.ictions  are  not  made 
Joathsome  or  repulsive.  There  is 
another  version  of  the  subject  in 
the  same  room  by  J.  Charles.  It 
is  very  inferior  in  treatment.  The 
predominating  blue  coloiu*  is  dis- 
agreeable, and  the  attitudes  and 
expression  of  the  faces  are  too 
uniform. 

**  Newgate.  Committed  for 
Trial,"  by  Frank  Holl,  is  a  kin- 
*<lred  work.  Mr.  Holl  has  always 
been  remarkably  successful  in  the 
delineation  of  simple  misery.  We 
recently  saw  his  first  original 
painting,  executed  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  already  something  of 
the  same  melancholy  pathos  and 
•cool  grey  tones  of  colour  character- 


ised his  work.  He  also  exhibits  a 
lK>rtrait,  which  is  sketchy  and 
strong.  Mr.  Dicksee*s  lovely  pic- 
ture, "Madeline:  the  Eve  of  St- 
Agnes,"  is  hung  in  rather  a  dark 
comer.  We  were  going  to  pass  it 
by  with  a  remark  that  it  was 
inferior  to  his  last  year's  produc- 
tion, **  Harmony,"  when  suddenly  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  floated  between 
us  and  it,  and  lighted  up  the  moon- 
beams with  magical  effect. 

In  **Beati  Possidentss  :  after 
an  Entomological  Sale,"  by  Mr. 
Armstrong,  are  some  capital 
studies  of  heads.  Mr.  Calderon 
has  a  good  strong  picture  repre- 
senting the  removal  of  some  nuns 
from  a  convent  which  is  about  to 
be  wrecked  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The 
archway  and  paved  court  are 
solidly  painted,  and  the  strong- 
wheeled,  old-fashioned  cart.  The 
frightened  nuns  in  the  cart,  and 
the  sad  ones  in  the  doorway  bid- 
ding them  farewell,  are  adnurably 
rendered.  Mr.  Calderon  has  also 
a  sunny  picture,  **  La  Gloire  de 
Dijon,"  a  bonny,  bright  girl  with  a 
great  basket  of  the  famous  roses. 
The  foreshortening  of  the  arms  is 
good,  and  the  loosely  knotted  light 
shawl  and  blue  apron  form  a 
pretty  costume.  M.  Edouard 
Fr^re  has  two  of  his  charming 
studies  of  children,  and  there  is 
another  pretty  little  study  that 
reminded  us  of  him,  although 
somewhat  brighter  in  the  colour- 
ing. It  is  ''Tired,"  by  Mr.  E. 
Hume.  *' Autumn,"  by  Mr.  Or- 
chardson,  is  a  charming  girl 
in  an  orchard,  with  apples  ga- 
thered in  the  skirt  of  her  trans- 
parent muslin  dress.  **You  are 
no  Chick,"  a  frog  in  the  farmyard, 
is  a  humorous  drawing.  *  *  Country 
Courtship,"  two  owls  in  an  oak, 
reminds  us  of  our  old  friend 
Mortimer  Collins'  pets,  "Lord  and 
Lady,"  who  used  to  inhabit  the 
stimip  of  an  old  oak  in  his  garden, 
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which  he  declared  had  grown  into 
a  marvellous  likenees  of  an  owl- 
face.  "Tipping,"  by  J.  Hardy, 
is  a  solid  work,  and  **  Drawing 
for  Military  Service:  Modem 
Italy,"  by  !£•.  Topham,  is  a  clever 
picture.  There  are  many  excellent 
Hfelike  portraits.  The  art  of  por- 
traiture is  making  rapid  progress. 
There  are  faithfiil  reproductions 
of  bits  of  nature  and  of  atmo- 
spheric effects  by  the  score,  excel- 
lent war  studies,  studies  of  life, 
domestic  and  public,  at  home  and 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  but 
taking  the  Exhibition  as  a  whole, 
it  presents  a  prosaic  monotony. 
There  is  but  httle  that  elevates 
itself  beyond  saleable  value,  and 
we  get  very  weary  before  we  reach 
the  end  of  the  long,  closely  packed 
galleries. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  what  is 
in  truth  the  great  picture  market  of 
a  mercantile  nation  to  another  col- 
lection of  paintings,  where  imagina- 
tion has  had  freer  scope.  Sir  Ooutts 
Lindsav,  a  true  lover  of  art  and 
himself  a  painter  of  considerable 
merit,  has  gathered  together  in 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  a  noble 
collection  of  paintings.  We  have 
never  before  seen  in  eo  small  a 
number  of  works  so  many  which 
attain  to  a  lofty  standard.  There 
is  a  certain  amoimt  of  decidedly 
inferior  work  among  them,  but 
only  enough  to  rest  and  restore 
the  eye  that  has  excited  itself 
through  so  much  beauty.  And 
some  of  the  work  that  we  mi^ht 
be  inclined  to  condemn  is  so  darmg 
in  its  odd  freaks  that  it  is  relieved 
from  the  ordinary  prosaic  ugliness. 
The  delicate  tinted  wal^,  the 
luxurious  space,  and  the  soft 
diJffused  light  enable  each  picture 
to  shine  out  in  its  fullest  loveliness. 
We  enter  into  a  temple,  and  rest 
awhile  and  muse  and  dream ;  and 
our  only  ungratified  wish  is  that 
those  pictured  boy  ringers  in  the 
-vestibule  with  the  music-fed  faces 


could  ring  out  from  their  bells 
an  accompaniment  of  sweet  wild 
melody — soft  and  distant — vibra- 
tions of  music  just  audible  through 
the  air. 

We   meet    noble    examples   of 
the  two  schools  of  paintiii^  that 
may  be    regarded   as    the   polar 
opposites  of  each  other — ^the  Con- 
ventional Ideal  and  the  Natural 
Bealistic.     We  may   regard  Mr. 
Bume- Jones  as  a  type  of  the  one 
and  Mr.  Legros  of  the  other.    Mr. 
Watts  in  a  large  measure  imites 
the  excellences  of  both.     While 
sharing  the  vigour  and  truthful- 
ness of  the  young  school  of  nature, 
he    rises  in  some  of  his  nobler 
works  to  a  lofty  ideal  symbolism 
that  makes  them  worthy  to  rank 
as  illustrated  pages  in  the  great 
Bibles  of  Humanity.     His  ideal 
works    appeal   to    the    universal 
imagination :    Mr.     Bume-Jones' 
only  to  that  of  a  school  specially 
educated     to    imderstand    th«m. 
The  picture  that  first  arrested  our 
steps,  and  of  which  we  took  the 
last  lingering  farewell  glance  as 
we  left  the  gallery,  is  "Time  and 
Death."      We  have  before   seen 
only  two  of  Mr,  Watts's  pictures 
which  leave  so  large  an  impression. 
They  were   "The  Wife  of  Pyg- 
malion," and  that  noble  painting 
of   "Love  and  Death"   that  we 
were  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  seemg  again  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  last  year.     The  present 
work  is  a  worthy  companion  to  it. 
The  figure  of  Tune  is  a  marvellous 
impersonation — ^Time,  with  scythe 
on  shoulder,   turning   neither  to 
the     right    nor    to    the    left,    a 
youth,  beautiful  and  strong,  and 
swift  and  glad,  with  tawny  limbs 
and  hair  "  blowing  like  a  flame." 
And  yet  we  feel  that  he  is  only 
Time.    There  is  no  depth  of  living 
light,  no  glow  of  eternity  in  the 
round  eager  eyes.     The  forms  of 
his  face,  although  the  strong  face 
of  a  young  man,  retain  son^tlung 
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of  the  smooth  curves  of  infancy. 
And  who  is  the  woman  with  her 
hand  clasped  in  his  ?  As  we  gaze 
she  seems  to  shape  herself  into 
Humanity,  drooping,  suffering,  at 
the  point  to  die,  and  yet  withal 
nobler,  more  spiritual,  more  en- 
during than  he.  Time  is  no  true 
mate  for  her.  He  stands  suddenly 
arrested  while  she  takes  a  faint 
step  forward  and  droops  aside 
from  him.  Her  fingers  relax 
their  hold.  She  casts  a  lingering 
glance  at  the  fair  blossoms 
gathered  in  the  skirts  of  her  gar- 
ment. Behind  hovers  the  shadowy 
Death  Angel  with  the  balance  and 
the  drawn  sword.  His  garments, 
though  dim,  are  not  sad-coloured. 
The  face  is  hidden— the  face  of 
Death  must  be  ever  a  mystery,  but 
a  faint  light  seems  to  radiate  from 
it.  We  feel  it  could  not  be  a 
terrible  face.  A  moment  more 
and  the  companionship  of  Time 
and  life  will  De  severed.  Courage, 
Humanity ! 

Next  to  "Time  and  Death" 
hangs  another  picture  by  the  same 
hand,  entitled  "Mischief."  A 
tricksy  sprite  with  lovely  iridescent 
wings,  in  floating  garments  of 
sfi^Pron  and  dark  blue,  is  binding 
the  hero  with  chains  of  flowers,  in 
a  tangled  wUdemess  of  roses  and 
creeping  plants.  The  picture  is  of 
a  rich,  mellow  harmony  of  colour, 
and  of  that  wonderful  texture  that 
distinguishes  Mr.  Watts's  best 
work.  Hard  by,  "Ophelia"  rests 
her  chin  upon  a  mossy  stone,  frail 
and  paUid,  the  wreck  of  a  sweet 
soul;  one  limp  hand  lies  on  the 
moss,  and  she  gazes  idly  down- 
wards, as  if  watching  her  blossoms 
borne  away  on  the  stream. 

The  small  study  of  Sir  Gralahad 
is  a  perfect  gem.  The  young 
knight  paces  beside  a  gentle  milk 
white  steed,  with  clasped  hands  and 
a  transfigured  face.  We  feel  that 
he  has  seen  the  vision  of  the  Holy 
Grail.   He  is  clad  in  a  suit  of  mail. 


which  catches  the  gleam  of  the 
dawn,  and  he  is  bareheaded.  The 
face  and  hair  are  but  little  elabo- 
rated, yet  they  leave  nothing 
further  to  be  desired.  The  rich 
dark  greens  of  the  v^etation  and 
blue  quiet  sky,  with  a  rolling  mass 
of  morning  clouds,  complete  tJie 
picture.  Mr.  Watts's  "Britomart" 
in  the  Royal  Academy  is  also  a 
noble  work. 

We  pass  on  to  the  great  apostle 
of  the  MediflBval  revival,  Mr. 
Bume-Jones.  The  "Laus  Veneris" 
occupies  the  post  of  honour  in  tiie 
East  Gallery.  It  is  so  marvellously 
beautiful,  after  its  kind,  that  we 
cannot  wonder  at  all  that  has  been 
said  and  simg  in  its  praise,  and  it 
seems  invidious  to  utter  a  word 
of  dispraise ;  yet  we  cannot  but  Bsk 
oursehres,  Is  this  Venus?  Is  this 
indeed  the  Lady  of  Love,  with  the 
face  of  a  sated  favourite  and 
the  look  of  a  woman  whose  nerves 
are  all  unstrung?  Well  has  she 
laid  her  crown  upon  her  lap,  a  dis- 
crowned queen.  Hence! — eager 
young  warriors  hurrying  to  her 
shrine,  this  queen  will  not  inspire 
you  to  high  thought  and  daring 
deed—verUy  a  Queen  of  the  Pessi- 
mists— and  her  maidens'  music 
will  but  numb  your  soul.  In  *  *  Le 
Chant  d' Amour,"  again,  we  have 
surpassing  beauty  coupled  with 
unutterable  sadness.  "  Day," 
*^  The  Four  Seasons,"  and  "Night" 
are  represented  in  a  series  of  six 
panels.  "Day"  is  a  youth  of 
wondrous  beauty,  but  ah  I  so  woni 
and  pale.  He  looks  as  if  just 
arisen  after  a  night  of  unriast, 
with  weary  eyes  and  scarce  re- 
pressed yawns  of  exhaustion.  His 
very  torch  bums  dim,  and  sheds 
no  lights  and  shadows  over  his  form. 
Fleecy  cloudlets  girdle  him,  and 
float  up  around  his  feet.  We  ]^pe- 
for  Mr.  Bume-Jones'  conception 
of  "Night."  The  drooping  fom 
and  the  weariness  seem  more  in 
harmony  with  Ni|^t  than  with  the 
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bright  Yonng  Day.  '* Night's" 
lieavy  blue  £apery  and  the  blue 
iBky  and  sea,  and  the  blue-ffreen  of 
the  grass,  and  of  the  marble  door- 
way are  relieved  by  one  gleam  of 
ruddy  smoke  from  her  reversed 
torch;  this  one  touch  of  warm 
colour  has  a  wonderful  value  in 
the  picture.  " Spring,'*  "Sum- 
mer,'^ **  Autumn,"  and*' Winter" 
are  symbolised  by  four  lovely 
female  figures.  They  all  share  the 
same  hopeless,  heartsick  sadness. 
The  small  picture  of  "Pan  and 
Psyche"  is  delightful.  Psyche's 
^rraceful  young  form  is  emerging 
from  the  waters — ^her  wet  hair 
massed  together  on  her  neck.  Pan, 
^kneeling  on  a  rock,  bends  forward 
and  lays  his  hand  in  loving  sym- 
pathy on  her  head.  The  detrk 
skin  and  shaggy  hair  of  the  Satyr 
set  off  Psydie's  fair  sweetness. 
The  water  reeds  and  blossoms 
make  a  lovely  surrounding  for 
her,  and  the  quiet  green  meadow 
and  encircling  rocks,  and  the  blue 
sky  make  up  a  whole  of  exquisite 
harmony. 

Not  far  from  Mr.  Bume-Jones 
is  a  single  work  by  Miss  Evelyn 
Pickering.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
paintings  we  have  ever  seen  by  a 
^^oman  painter.  The  subject  is 
*  *  Venus  and  Cupid."  The  drapenr 
of  Venus  is  exquisitely  modelled, 
reminding  us  of  the  multitudinous 
airy  folds  of  that  marvel  in  stone, 
the  Venus  of  the  Elgin  marbles. 
The  face  is  lovely,  with  loose  wavy 
liair  blown  about ;  perhaps  she  is 
hardly  tbe  €k>ddess  of  Love,  yet 
she  is  very  beautiful ;  and  Cupid 
is  a  beautiful  boy.  The  caressmg 
action  of  the  two  figures  is  charm- 
ing, and  the  shells  on  the  sea-shore 
are  rendered  with  wonderful  truth. 
Hr.  Spencer  Stanhope  has  also 
impersonations  of  "Night"  and 
^'Morning."  They  are  not  very 
satisfactoiy.  "  Morning  "  is  a 
singular  figure,  attired  in  pink 
handages  lined  with  blue,  which  are 


ingeniously  twistedabout  his  limbs, 
and  must  greatly  impede  their 
movements.  He  is  pouring  sun- 
rays  of  gold  out  of  a  smaU  gold 
urn.  ** Night"  moves  through 
the  air,  encircled  with  a  dusky 
mantle.  The  inevitable  pink  band- 
ages reappear  over  her  dark  robe, 
but  not  with  such  startling  effect 
as  upon  "Morning's"  otherwise 
nude  form.  Just  beneath  hangs  a 
landscape  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Grace,  of 
which  the  delicate  beauty  is  some- 
what impaired  by  its  near  prox- 
imity  to  tne  deep  hues  of  "Night." 
He  is  also  represented  in  the 
Boyal  Academy  by  several  land- 
scapes in  oil  and  water  colours, 
noteworthy  for  a  certain  peaoif ul 
poetry  that  characterises  them. 
"  Proserpine,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane, 
belongs  also  to  the  Mediseval 
school.  The  daffodils  are  beauti- 
fully painted  in  every  individual 
blossom,  but  there  is  a  total  lack 
of  atmosphere.  Pluto's  figure  is 
fiine,  and  so  are  the  black  horses  of 
Hades.  In  the  vestibule  is  another 
work  by  Mr.  Bume-Jones  of  great 
singularity — an  oak  panel  repre- 
senting Perseus  and  the  GraisB. 
The  armour  of  Perseus  and  the 
robes  of  the  awful  sisters  are 
wrought  in  some  metal  laid  on 
the  panel  in  slight  relief; 
similarly  the  sparklijig  eye  which 
Perseus  is  in  the  act  of  snatching 
is  laid  on  in  metal.  It  recalled  to 
our  mind  a  strange  Chinese 
picture  we  saw  at  Sir  Henry 
Thompson's  Exhibition,  with  little 
conventional  fig^es  standing  out 
in  relief  from  the  ground.  The 
astonishment  and  puzzle  of  the 
spectators  at  this  extraordinary 
work  of  art  of  Mr.  Bume-Jones  is 
a  sight  not  to  be  speedily  forgotten. 
Leaving  the  pre-Haphaelites,  we 
glance  now  at  the  paintings  of 
the  other  school. 

Mr.  Legros  is  in  great  force.  He 
exhibits  some  more  of  those  charm- 
ing studies  of  heads  painted  before 
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his  pupils  in  the  Slade  School ;  two 
of  these  are  portraits  of  his  brother 

frofessors  at  University  College. 
[e  has  also  a  fine  study  in  mono- 
chrome for  a  St.  Sebastian,  and 
several  pictures  painted  in  his 
bold,  strong  style.  Mr.  Millais 
exhibits  a  beautiful  portrait  of 
twin  sisters — wonderfully  alike. 
We  longed  to  scrub  a  little  dirty 
colour  over  some  of  the  accessories. 
He  does  an  injustice  both  to  his 
own  really  fine  picture  and  also  to 
two  charming  girls  by  so  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  beholders  to 
wondrous  trimmings  of  braid  and 
lace,  and  the  marvel  of  a  doff-whip 
with  a  plaited  and  knotted  lash, 
that  they  have  no  eyes  for  the 
higher  excellences  of  the  work. 
His  other  picture,  "  A  Good  Re- 
solve," is  one  of  the  half-length 
^1  figures  of  which  he  is  so  fond. 
The  flesh  colour  is  good ;  Mr.  Millais 
is  recovering  from  the  attack  of 
chaUdness  he  suffered  from  a  few 
vears  ago.  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer 
has  some  good  portraits,  and  a  fine 
study  of  an  old  man  and  two  chil- 
dren, entitled  "  Who  comes  here  ?" 
The  expression  of  interest  and  in- 
quiry in  the  faces  is  well  rondered. 
'^  A  Mudlark  "  is  a  little  picture 
full  of  fresh  life.  A  ragged  little 
puro-faced  lassie  is  perohed  like  a 
bird  on  an  old  stump  which  rises 
out  of  the  water-side  mud. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema  contributes 
several  paintings,  which  exhibit 
his  customary  excellences  of 
perfect  imitation  of  marble  and  ar- 
chaic knowledge ;  in  other  respects 
they  are  less  noticeable  than  many 
of  his  works.  **  A  Rain  Cloud," 
by  Mr.  Hall6,  is  not  ethereal  enough 
to  represent  vapour  dissolving  in 
tears.  The  clouds  and  rain  and 
p^leam  of  rainbow  are  good.  There 
is,  by  the  same  artist,  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Poynter,  wearing  a  string  of 
coral  beads,  which  are  very  pretty 
when  examined  closely,  but  at  a 
distance  they  give  the  disagreeable 


effect  of  a  red  line  round  her 
throat  as  if  she  had  been  beheaded 
and  the  head  replaced.  Mr. 
Poynter  is  represented  only  by 
some  small  water-colour  land- 
scapes. They  are  painted  wi& 
his  accustomed  fidelity.  Mr. 
Boughton  has  two  excellent 
pictures —  "  The  Rivals, "  and 
** March  Weather."  Mr.  Morris 
has  chosen  a  mirthful  theme — ^a 
country  girl,  on  a  shaggy  donkey, 
driving  a  flock  of  ceese  oefore  her 
down  a  lane,  and  flapping  her 
blue  mantle  at  them  like  wings. 
"  Pity  is  akin  to  Love,"  by  Mrs. 
Louise  Jopling,  is  a  pleasant 
picture.  A  handsome  young 
man,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
is  spreading  his  web,  to  which 
the  protty  white-robed  maiden  will 
evidently  soon  fall  a  victim.  The 
ciroular  mirror  is  cleverly  repre- 
sented, and  the  fine  old  oak 
cabinet  of  blue  Nankin  china. 
We  are  again  rominded  of  Sir 
Henry  Thompson's  gallery,  whero 
groups  of  aristocratic  visitors  Tvere 
peermg  into  cabinets  and  whis- 
perine^  to  each  other  with  bated 
bream  of  the  priceless  rarity  and 
antiquity  of  sundry  specimens. 
We  had  been  barbarous  enough 
to  regard  them  as  a  collection  of 
pleasant  bits  of  noble  form  or  blue 
colour  to  decorate  an  apartment  or 
introduce  into  a  picture,  consider- 
ably more  refined,  but  still  not  dif- 
fering in  anything  but  degree  from 
the  blue  willow  pattern  that  has  be- 
come so  happily  naturalised  in  our 
cottages.  Is  rarity  becoming 
accepted  as  a  quality  of  artistic 
perfection  ?  We  notice  a  splendid 
portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Elvy  and 
his  dog,  by  Mr.  Gregory.  The 
faces  of  bodi  are  full  of  character. 
The  old  coat  has  a  personality  too. 
M.  TissoVs  pictures  aro  as  ad- 
mirable in  execution  and  as  dis- 
agreeable in  conception  as  usual. 
Mi,  Whistler  shews  a  selection  of 
harmonies,  nocturnes,  variationsv 
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and  arrangements.  He  belongs 
to  a  school  of  his  own  and  is 
already  beginninc  to  find  imitators. 
AVe  expect  someming  will  emerge 
from  me  obscurity  when  he  has 
worked  off  some  of  his  present 
eccentricity.  A  hot  discussion  was 
raging  in  front  of  these  pictures 
between  an  elderly  lady  and  a 
young  one.  The  elder  maintained 
that  the  titles  were  intended  for 
the  frames  and  not  for  the  pictures 
at  all.  The  younger  could  not 
agree  to  this  astonishing  asser- 
tion. At  last  they  both  came  to  the 
amicable  conclusion  that  the  titles 
had  got  mixed  up  and  affixed  to  the 
wrong  pictures.  A  well  known 
I)oet  who  followed  in  their  wake 
decided  that  the  frame  formed  the 
''gold"  in  the  Harmonies,  and 
that  the  leading  tenet  of  the  new 
school  must  be  to  regard  the  frame 
as  part  of  the  picture.  The  Mar- 
chioness of  Waterford  has  some 
vigorous  water-colours.  Several  of 
them  are  on  Scriptural  subjects. 
Her  style  suits  them  well.  Otto 
Weber  is  represented  by  three 
charming  landscapes  with  cattle, 
and  Mark  Fisher  by  two— one  of 
them  with  cattle,  and  the  otherwith 
sheep ;  but  the  finest  landscapes  in 
the  whole  collection  are  the  three 
by  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson.  He  has  also 
two  in  the  Eoyal  Academy,  one 
in  particular  of  great  originality, 


but  they  are  badly  hung.  The 
most  important  of  the  three 
in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is 
from  Oliver  Goldsmith,  *'In  the 
Minister's  Garden."  We  seem  to 
stand  there  among  the  profusion 
of  sweet,  old-fashioned  garden 
flowers,  and  the  cabbages  growing 
side  by  side  with  them.  There 
are  delicate  pink  hollyhocks,  red 
and  yellow  roses,  nasturtiums  and 
poppies,  marigold,  sweetpeas, 
carnations  and  blue  larkspur.  The 
beehives  stand  in  a  row  on  the 
bench.  Beyond,  stretches  the 
moorland  in  far  perspective,  with 
varying  light  and  shade,  up  to  the 
blue  sky  and  floating  summer 
clouds.  The  same  painter's  other 
works  are  **  Strayed:  a  Moonlight 
Pastoral,"  and  "  In  the  Valley:  a 
Pastoral,"  both  the  very  poetry  of 
landscape  art. 

But  we  have  not  described  all 
the  pictures  that  so  many  persons 
flock  to  see.  The  living  pictures, 
the  dainty  costumes,  the  silks 
and  laces,  and  springtime  nuances 
of  colour,  these  are  not  in  the 
catalo^e,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
crowdmg,  we  prefer  the  days  when 
they  are  present  to  the  dreary 
Press-day,  when  a  scanty  band, 
armed  with  note  books,  files 
through  the  long,  unawakened 
galleries. 

L.  S.  Cook. 
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"  My  Eose  of  blushing ! " 

The  love  bird  whispered, 

**  Mine  e'er  to  woo  thee,  the  life-time's  hour 

Than  dawn  thou'rt  rarer, 

There's  none  so  fair,  or 

A  rose  of  kisses ! 

All  in  the  morning  " — 

Thus  sang  the  love  bird  unto  the  flower. 

Then  sang  the  flower 

Unto  the  love  bird — 

"  O  sweet  the  wooing,  this  life-time's  hour, 

What  new  life  flUin^, 

Came  with  wild  thrilling 

When  you  came  singing, 

All  in  the  morning" — 

Thus  to  the  love  bird  low  sang  the  flower. 

"  With  thee  abiding," 

The  love  bird  murmiured, — 

•*  Creating  new  loves,  the  life-time's  hour; 

Till  eyes  shall  glisten. 

When  maidens  listen 

To  our  sweet  wooing 

All  in  the  morning  " —  . 

So  sang  the  love  bird  unto  the  flower. 

'*  E'er  angels  guiding 

To  all  sweet  trysting. 

Till  earth  is  leavened^  the  life-time's  hour. 

From  mom  till  even. 

With  part  of  heaven ; — 

Life's  summer  season, 

Life's  singing  morning, 

O  Love  is  here,"  sing  the  bird  and  flower. 


The  wordi  of  the  above  song  are  written  bj  Mr.  0.  O'Conor,  to  an  air  which  he 
OMiffht  from  the  crooning  of  hia  grandmother  and  hia  mother,  who  were  Irish  peasants. 
With  some  difficulty  the  air  has  been  noted  down,  and  the  accompaniment  is  due  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Crump.— [Ed.]  
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SPIRIT    OF   THE    UNIVEESITIES. 

Magdalen  (College,  Oxpokd, 
Map  24th. 

The  event  par  excellence  of  a  busy  and  bright  month  has  been  the 
election  of  my  Lord  Oranbrook's  successor.  Never  in  my  experience 
of  Oxford  politics  has  a  contest  been  conducted  so  thoroughly  on  the 
principle  styled  by  logicians  "  cross-division."  Instead  of  two  opposite 
camps,  well  defined,  we  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  stragglers  from 
each  and  all  of  the  great  political  and  religious  sections  voting  pro- 
miscuously. Confusion,  in  fact,  was  worse  confoimded.  Professor 
Smith  came  forward  as  a  representative  of  '^  intellect,"  and  everybody 
supposed  that  he  was  a  philosophical  Badical  of  the  Fawcett  variety, 
with  pronounced  Liberal  opinions,  and  a  sympathy  for  the  Liberal 
platform.  Scarcely,  however,  was  his  candidature  announced  than 
there  appeared,  very  much  in  contravention  of  academical  etiquette, 
a  manifesto  hinting  that  the  learned  Professor  was  not  altogether  pro- 
Bussian.  The  effect  of  this  false  move  was  magical.  The  dearest 
desire  of  the  High  Church  party  is  to  see  the  Mosque  of  St  Sophia 
reconverted  into  a  Christian — or  rather  Greek — ^temple,  and  meir 
sympathies  have  gone  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  philo-Russiaiis. 
Hence,  they  were  anything  but  gratified  by  the  Professor's  inter- 
mediate attitude,  and  womd  have  preferred  advanced  to  such  very 
colourless  opinions.  Now  Professor  Smith's  sole  chance  against 
a  staunch  Tory  of  the  Talbot  type  was  by  fusing  the  %road 
Churchmen  wim  the  Bitualists.  To  have  begun  by  offending 
the  latter,  therefore,  was  to  begin  with  singular  unwisdom. 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  years  held  his  own  wiSi  the  sensitive 
academical  constituency  by  uniting  under  his  banner  all  that 
was  not  Toiy  and  not  Evangelical  or  via-media,  t.d.,  negative,  in 
Churchmanship.  Professor  Smith,  on  the  contrary,  disheartened  both 
Liberals  and  High  Churchmen  of  tlie  extreme  sort,  and  hence  from  the 
first  his  candidature  was  an  inevitable ./Smm.  If  Congregation,  instead  of 
Convocation,  returned  the  University  burgesses,  a  man  of  learning  and 
influence  might  have  a  chance  of  success.  Oxford,  however,  as  a  con- 
stituency, is  nothing  if  not  clerical,  and  he  who  aspires  to  represent  her 
must  assimilate  with  clericalism  of  some  form  or  omer.  It  happened  in 
the  present  instance  that  the  successful  opponent  of  the  Liberal  cham- 
pion enjoyed  a  reputation  for  Churchmanship  which  rendered  him 
personally  popular.  The  Low  Churchmen  voted  for  hiyp  en  bUe^ 
although  he  is  alike  the  highest  of  the  High  and  also  is  suspected  of 
leaning  in  the  direction  of  Disestablishment,  and  he  received  the  cordial 
supnortof  such  eminent  Ritualists  as,  e.g..  Father  Benson,  of  Cowley.  Add 
to  this  the  huge  body  of  voters  who,  having  had  difficulties  with  the 
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examiners  in  their  younger  days,  secretly  detest  **  intellect,"  the 
purely  political  Conservatives,  and  a  few  men  of  Liberal  sentiments 
who  opine  that  it  is  necessary  to  rally  round  the  Government  at  this 
crisis,  and  you  will  easily  account  for  the  thumping  majority  of  Mr. 
Talbot.  To  give  an  idea  of  how  erratically  the  voting  went  I 
may  mention  that  Drs.  Pusey  and  Liddon  favoured  the  Liberal 
Professor,  whilst  Dr.  Bright  compromised  by  abstention,  and  the 
ruck  of  Dr.  Pusey's  followers  went  hot  and  strong  for  Talbot. 
It  was  altogether  a  muddled  business,  so  far  as  the  Liberal  party  was 
concerned,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  without  intending  the  least 
disrespect  to  Professor  Smith,  that  they  ran  the  wrong  horse.  Mr. 
Grant  Duff,  William  Henry  Gladstone,  or  even  some  young  Balliol 
nobleman,  would  have  pulled  to  greater  advantage,  whilst  if  another 
BoundeU  Palmer  could  have  been  discovered,  he  might  have  won  by 
half  a  neck.  As  it  is,  the  University  representation  seems  to  be  settled, 
and  at  the  next  vacancy  it  will  be  idle  to  subject  Oxford  to  the 
excitement  of  a  contest,  which  inevitably  provokes  some  little  acerbity 
on  either  side,  and  in  the  present  instance  has  had  the  lamentable 
effect  of  consiming  a  distinguished  member  of  Professor  Smith's 
Committee  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 

A  body  of  imaginative  gentlemen,  whose  head-quarters  are  said  to 
be  in  limbeth,  have  been  exploiting  the  wild  notion  of  Corporate 
Be-union  in  Oxford.  They  contrived  to  collect  together  a  sympathising 
audience,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Bombay,  and  built  a 
number  of  castles — or  rather  churches — in  the  air.  Apropos^  if  it 
takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  it  also  takes  two  to  patch  it  up.  Dr.  F. 
G.  Lee,  Mr.  Beginald  Blount,  and  others  of  their  kidney,  may  clamour 
for  absorption  into  the  Boman  Communion,  but  they  conveniently 
forest  that  the  Church  of  Bome  aims  at  taking  over  Anglicans  by 
driblets,  not  collectively.  Father  Oxenham,  of  BaUiol,  is  about  the  only 
Boman  Catholic  who  dreams  of  this  corporate  scheme  succeeding; 
moreover,  even  if  "Barkis"  of  the  Vatican  should  be  **willin',"  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  English  clergy  and  laity  would  at  all  relish 
bein^  'verted.  It  is  almost  surprising  that  any  section  of  Oxford 
should  have  condescended  to  lend  an  ear  to  this  corporate  chimera. 

The  proposition  of  the  Commissioners  to  **  sweat  down"  the  College 
revenues  in  order  to  create  a  host  of  superfluous  chairs,  and  further  to 
ondow  them  with  a  fine  disregard  of  economy,  has  been  received  with 
astonishment  and  disgust  by  all,  except  thepeople  who  think  they  may 
obtain  one  of  these  new  Professorships.  The  last  Commission  called 
into  existence  a  member  of  new  Professorships,  whereof  some — qud 
the  University — have  proved  worse  than  useless,  whilst  others,  such  as  the 
Wajmflete  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Corpus  Professorship  of 
Latin,  have  done  good  service.  Of  course,  if  we  could  calculate  upon  a 
supply  of  such  mammoths  as  Dean  Mansell  and  Professors  Conington, 
Ohiandler,  and  Jowett  to  lecture  on  subjects  bearing  upon  the  existing 
academical  curriculum,  no  reasonable  man  would  grudge  the  expenditure 
of  a  few  thousands  per  annimi.  A  chair  of  **  Chinese  Metaphysics," 
however,  can  hardly  be  considered  a  necessity  for  Oxford,  and  really, 
opulent  as  the  University  is,  if  regarded  as  the  owner  in 
fee  simple  of  the  estates  of  its  twenty  Colleges — a  title  not 
•quite  proven,  by-the-bye— it  is  not  so  superfluously  endowed  as  to 
be  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  squandering  its  resources  on  ornamental 
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objects.  Eleemosynary  assistance  to  stm^ling  merit  has  been 
most  inequitably  swept  away,  and  now-a-days,  if  a  boy  wishes  to  obtain 
a  Scholarship  to  assist  him  in  bearing  the  brunt  of  residence,  he  must 
first  attend  for  seven  or  eight  years  a  public  school,  and  supplement 
the  Head  Master's  instruction  by  two  or  three  costly  coaches.  After 
thus  spending  about  a  thousand  pounds  he  may — assuming  that  he  is 
gifted  with  average  talent  and  a  strong  memory — obtain  a  Scholarship 
of  £100  per  annum  for  four  years,  which  will — in  the  event  of  his  being 
ambitious  of  gaining  honours  in  the  schools,  and  enga^^ing  the  servicea 
of  more,  and  yet  more,  coaches — cover  about  one-third  of  his  annual 
expenditure  at  Oxford.  Send  Alton  Locke  to  the  University  with  a 
burning  thirst  for  knowledge,  an  unflagging  industry^  and  all  the 
errors  of  a  self-made  student  to  be  corrected — ^there  is  no  place  for  sudi 
a  youth  except  in  the  rank  of  the  neglected  unattached,  and  no 
provision  whatever  to  assist  him  to  obtain  a  degree.  It  was  not  so 
always.  Twenty-five  years  aco.  Dr.  Ghaisford,  the  late  Dean  of  Christ 
Ohurch,  gave  a  humble  student  a  ServitoreJiip,  and  inasmuch  as  he 
happened  to  be  penniless,  volunteered  at  his  own  charges  to  furnish  his 
rooms,  and  gave  directions  to  the  Precentor  to  see  that  this  was  done. 
When,  however,  the  Precentor  brought  in  a  bill,  inter  alia,  for  six 
chairs,  the  boorish  old  Grecian,  curtly  remarking  that  his  Servitora 
could  not  sit  on  more  than  one  at  once,  sent  five  of  the  chairs 
back  to  the  upholsterer.  Nor  was  the  Dean's  apparent  parsimony 
misplaced.  Eleemosynary  offices  such  as  Servitorships  were  subse- 
quently grasped  by  men  of  birth  and  means,  and  tnen,  when  the 
standard  of  poverty  was  found  to  be  so  variable,  it  was  hastily  argued 
that  these  aids  to  the  impecunious  must  infedlibly  lead  to  jobbery,  and 
hence  they  wore  converted  into  Scholarships  open  to  competition.  Within 
a  limited  space  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  great  problem  of 
University  and  College  Eeform  in  all  its  bearing.  One  conclusion,, 
however,  appears  imavoidable,  viz.,  that  the  wholesale  abstraction  of 
College  revenues  to  manufacture  professors  whose  lectures  nobody  will 
attend  would  be  an  act  of  insensate  fatuity. 

Oxford  is  already  enlarg^g  its  phylacteries,  and  generally  white- 
washing itself  in  preparation  for  the  **  Commemoration,"  which  thia 
year  will  fall  late.  As  I  write,  the  College  races  are  attracting  a 
certain  number  of  visitors  to  the  town.  The  Committee  of  the  0.  U.  B.  C. 
haye  reduced  the  number  of  racing  nights  from  eight  to  six,  very  much 
to  the  gratification  of  the  oarsmen,  who  are  thereby  released  earlier 
from  the  severe  obligations  of  training.  The  rowing  this  year  is  quite 
up  to  the  average,  Keble  having  the  best  boat  on  the  river. 

Your  likeness  of  Dr.  Charies  Eeade— he  is  of  course  Doctor  in 
Oxford — ^is  most  excellent,  and  will  charm  his  friends  and  feiutors  here. 
Your  artist  has  caught  his  happiest  expression,  and  the  portrait 
generally,  without  sinning  on  the  side  of  flattery,  or  on  that  of  burlesque, 
is  at  once  truthful  and  expressive.  Most  of  us  have  seen  his  features 
in  precisely  this  guise  when  telling  a  racy  anecdote  in  his  rooms  in 
the  Magdalen  "  New  Buildings."  I  do  not  know  which  to  felidtato 
most,  the  great  author  or  The  Unxversity  Magazine. 
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Tbinity  College,  Cambridge, 

May  20tL 

It  is  hard  to  get  a  fair  term's  work  into  six  weeks,  and  those  weeks 
much  broken  up  by  our  May  gaieties.  We  are  now  in  what  is  known 
as  the  *'  May  Week,"  which  pours  out  its  teeming  life  in  boat  races, 
cricket  matches,  lunch  and  supper  parties,  organ  recitals,  and  concerts, 
and  dies  at  length  amid  cheering  and  dancing.  So  far  there  has  been 
little  to  complain  of  in  the  weather.  It  has,  however,  been  not  the 
Tery  best  the  month  can  give  us,  which  is  rather  disappointing,  after 
experiencing  that  very  best  a  week  ago. 

A  writer  from  Cambridge  has  no  political  excitement  to  chronicle 
such  as  has  just  been  drawing  the  eyes  of  all  England  upon  Oxford. 
Nor  have  there  been  any  opportunities  here  of  fistening  to  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  other  statesmen.  It  is  a  wonder  that  our  Union  Society 
does  not  contrive  to  let  us  have  some  such  opportunity.  There  was  a 
little  talk  two  or  three  years  ago  of  getting  up  a  grand  celebration  after 
the  manner  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Oxford  Society.  Perhaps  to  have 
given  effect  to  the  idea  would  have  looked  somewhat  like  numicry  and 
nave  been  undignified.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  could  have  mustered 
quite  so  remarkable  a  gathering. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  me  Union  Debates  during  the  May  term, 
in  consequenoe  of  the  numerous  ladies  who  adorn  the  gallery. 
Portunately,  last  Tuesday's  speechifying  was  one  of  the  best  display* 
of  the  year.  The  proceedings  commenced  with  the  announcement  of 
the  names  of  the  new  officers  for  the  term,  who  didy  took  their  seats. 
The  outgoing  President,  a  great  favourite  with  the  House,  spoke  some 
pathetic  words  of  farewell.     His  very  look  is  pathos. 

The  debate,  which  was  ably  opened,  a  gentleman  from  Clare  wittily 
and  eloquently  opposing,  was  upon  the  pohcy  of  the  Gk)vemment  with 
regard  to  the  Eastern  Question.  This  question  has  in  one  shape  or 
another  occupied  the  House  several  times  during  the  academical  year, 
invariably,  your  correspondent  believes,  with  a  triumph  for  the  cause 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  internal  arrangements  of  our  Union 
premises  were  as  comfortable  as  those  at  Oxford.  The  "magazine 
room  "  is  so  awkwardly  constructed  and  arranged  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  reader  in  it  not  to  suffer  from  either  stuffiness,  or 
draught,  or  want  of  light.  It  is  a  long,  narrow  room,  with  windows 
along  one  side,  and  fixed  seats  of  a  queer  shape  iust  under  the  windows- 
and  against  the  opposite  wall,  .^uxjhitecturally,  the  building  would 
probably  be  generally  admitted  to  be  more  pleasing  than  that  at 
Oxford. 

The  architects  have  been  in  great  power  here  during  the  last  few 
years.  Almost  every  College  has  made  some  addition  to  its  outward 
form,  and  the  last  nine  months  have  seen  the  rapid  rise  of  the  new 
abode  of  our  **  great  and  manly  school  of  the  highest  theology."  (In 
fiuch  words,  it  appears,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  lately 
characterised  the  teaching  of  our  Divinity  Professors.)  There  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  new  pile  opposite  St.  John's  will  be  an 
acquisition  to  Cambridge.  Some  say  that  it  will  have  a  stxmted 
look,  but  let  judgment  be  suspended  tiU  the  roof  is  on. ^" 
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It  is  pleasant  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  once  more  of  the  faTniliar 
face  of  Mr.  Randolph,  who  was  not  many  years  ago  one  of  the 
University  "Eight."  The  Zanzibar  Mission  was  fortunate  when  it 
secured  his  services.  Mr.  Randolph  preached  here  yesterday,  and  was 
■announced  to  address  a  meeting  this  afternoon.  He  appears  to  be  in 
excellent  health. 

Cambridge  has  of  late  been  taking  a  very  warm  interest  in  foreign 
missions.  A  '^  Mission  Aid  Association  "  has  been  established,  chiefly 
under  the  auspices  of  Professor  Westcott,  with  a  view  to  interest 
"University  men  in  the  work  which  is  going  on  in  the  various  parts  of  the 

flobe  and  to  spread  information.  To  the  same  energetic  Professor  was 
ue  in  large  measure  the  establishment  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Mission  at  Delhi,  from  which  we  may  hope  that  posterity  will  see  India 
reaping  fruits  of  advanced  education  as  well  as  of  religious  light. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  home  has  been  opened  at  Cambridge  for 
the  reception  of  students  who  intend  to  become  missionaries.  It  has 
been  placed  under  the  char^  of  a  graduate,  whose  eminent  qualities  are 
pretty  sure  (humanly  speakmg)  to  command  success.  Mr.  Allnutt,  who 
was  formerly  tutor  of  the  institution  which  has  developed  into  Cavendish 
OoUege,  has  been  known  since  his  resignation  of  that  post  as  a  most 
effective  parish  worker.  It  is  thought  and  said  by  many  that  the  new 
mission  home  will  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  "SelwynCS^llege,"  now  so 
much  talked  about.  There  would  be  an  appropriateness  in  giving 
a  missionary  character  to  the  memorial  of  the  greatest  missionary  IBishop 
of  modem  times.  The  non-collegiate  student  system,  now  so  prominent 
•a  feature  among  us,  has  removed  many  difficulties  which  might 
otherwise  have  beset  the  project  of  establishing  a  new  denominational 
CoUege. 

There  is  no  likelihood  of  a  change  this  May  in  the  headship  of  the 
river.  The  Jesus  men  have  kept  far  away  from  Caius  every  night,  and 
have  justified  their  claim  to  the  lead  which,  as  I  intimated  in  my  last 
letter,  they  have  been  taking  in  boating  affairs. 

The  bicyclists  have  now  a  fair  groimd  for  exercising,  adjoining  the 
Trinity  and  Johnian  cricket  fields.  For  it  they  are  mainly  indebted  to 
the  interest  of  a  Fellow  of  this  College,  well  known  for  his  two  hobbies, 
bicycling  and  organ  playing.  In  the  Inter- University  contest  on 
Saturday  they  did  not  shew  themselves  to  have  profited  by  their  lately 
acquired  advantages. 

The  University  Musical  Society  is  to  give  us  at  its  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seventh  concert  the  glorious  Bequiem  by  Friedrich  Kiel,  a 
style  of  composition  for  which  Mr.  Stanford,  the  ruling  genius  of  the 
Society,  is  anxious  to  encourage  a  taste. 

We  are  waiting  impatiently  for  the  publication  of  Professor  Seeley's 
book  upon  Baron  Stein.  It  will  be  the  first  great  historical  work  which 
has  proceeded  from  the  Eegius  Professor  of  Modem  History.  Presu- 
mably the  long  delay  in  its  appearance  is  due  to  a  feeling  upon  the 
part  of  the  author  that  that  which  is  intended  to  be  immortal  ought  not 
to  be  prematurely  bom. 
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Tkinity  College,  Dublin. 

When  I  wrote  last  month,  I  mentioned  that  a  Commission  had  been 
sitting  to  devise  remedies  for  slackness  of  promotion  among  the  Fellows.. 
I  am  told  that  they  have  now  reported.  I  have  not  seen  the  report,  but 
if  my  informants  are  accurate  in  describing  their  recommendation,  these 
are  eminently  unsatisfactory.  They  propose  to  add  two  to  the  existing 
Senior  Fellows  :  and  no  doubt  for  the  moment  this  would  make  some- 
promotions,  though  it  would  not,  as  the  Commissioners  seem  to  fancy, 
g^ve  everybody  two  steps  all  the  way  down.  But  the  ultimate  residt 
would  be  that  the  Fellows  promoted  by  the  vacancies  thus  made  would 
have  nine  Seniors  to  get  ria  of  instead  of  seven,  before  any  of  them 
could  get  another  step.  What  was  really  wanted  was  a  provision  in  the^ 
nature  of  superannuation,  for  Fellows  incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmity.. 
Juniors  would  naturally  be  tempted  to  think  many  more  Seniors- 
incapacitated  than  may  actually  be  so.  But  blindness  must  surely  be 
held  to  incapacitate  a  man  from  holding  an  important  administrative- 
post  in  an  educational  body — and  one  of  the  Seniors  is  afflicted  with 
blindness.  Few  men  have  done  better  work  in  their  day  than  the 
Senior  in  question,  and  I  for  one  should  be  the  last  to  wish  him  dealt 
hardly  with  in  his  honoured  old  age.  But  the  fitting  acknowledgment 
of  his  services  is  a  liberal  retiring  annuity — ^not  a  nominal  tenure  of 
office  of  which  he  cannot  perform  the  duties,  and  which  he  holds  to  the 
detriment  of  men  who  can.  Again,  loss  of  memory,  even  more  than 
blindness,  unfits  a  man  to  be  a  college  tutor — and  one  of  our  tutors* 
has  completely  lost  his  memory. 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  fitting  cases  fur  supersession  and 
compensation — ^not  for  a  weak  compassion  which  is  injustice  to  others. 
The  sum  paid,  or  due,  to  the  CoUege  out  of  the  Church  Surplus  is  the 
proper  fund  to  draw  upon  in  order  to  provide  superannuations.  The 
money  was  eranted  as  a  compensation  for  the  right  of  presentation  to- 
livings ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  College  livings  offered  the  very 
safety-valve  that  is  now  wanted.  Morally,  therefore,  the  money  belongs- 
to  the  Junior  Fellows,  whose  prospects  have  been  injured.  With  this, 
fund  as  a  nucleus  it  ought  to  have  been  easy  to  provide  liberal 
superannuation  for  at  least  the  two  men  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  a  due 
give-and-take  in  the  way  of  promotion  might  be  secured  by  some 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  in  the  abstract,  why  the- 
Board  should  have  a  nominal  power  of  *' co-opting"  its  members, 
limited  by  a  customary  rule  of  always  co-opting  the  senior  of  the  Junior 
Fellows.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  why  the  members  of  the  Board 
should  divide  all  the  more  lucrative  College  offices  among  themselves, 
according  to  a  rule  which  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  formulated. 
I  speak  of  these  things  with  the  deference  due  from  one  uninitiated.  I 
speak  of  them  also  without  any  desire  to  blame  or  condemn  the  Board,, 
who  are  not  responsible  for  their  own  constitution,  and  who,  as  a  rule, 
use  their  powers  with  justice  and  liberality.  But  the  present  arrange- 
ments seem  to  me  eminently  calculated  to  encourage  that  clinging  to 
office  and  emolument  which  is  at  present  injuring  the  efficiency  of  the 
College  as  an  institution.  The  Commission  might  very  well  have 
extended  its  inquiries  in  this  direction.    Their  seeped,  recommendation 
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is  even  more  imbecile  than  the  other.  They  propose  to  hold  a  Fellow- 
ship examination  yearly,  vacancy  or  no  vacancy  ;  the  person  elected  to 
be  a  '*  Fellow  Designate,"  and  to  succeed  in  order  of  seniority  to  the 
vacancy  when  it  does  occur.  A  suggestion  more  fitly  adapted  for  ruin- 
ing the  standard  of  Fellowship  prm>ably  never  was  devised  by  the  wit 
of  man. 

This  notable  scheme  will  probably  be  opposed  in  Parliament ;  and 
in  the  present  state  of  pubbc  affairs,  if  opjyosed  it  will  pretty  surely 
be  shelved.  Those  Fellows  who  are  in  immediate  expectation  oi 
promotion  might  conceivably  be  better  pleased  to  get  the  two  steps 
(if  they  are  two,  which  is  doubtful)  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  future. 
But  though  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  there  are 
circumstances  where  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  an  absolute  hindrance  to 
your  ever  getting  the  two  in  the  bush.  In  other  words,  incomplete 
remedies  for  admitted  grievances  may  turn  out  as  bad  as  no  remedy 
at  all. 

Another  term  has  begun,  and  another  KottaboB  is  out.  As  usual, 
the  proportion  of  English  verse  is  rather  in  excess.  It  is  all  very  »>od, 
but  in  a  classical  miscellany  one  wants  classics.  Of  the  translated 
pieces  the  best  is  Mr.  Tyrrell's  Plautine  version  of  the  famous  FalstafiT 
scene  (Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  11.,  Scene  4).  There  are  certain 
expressions  and  turns  of  phrase  very  happily  imitated,  and  none  but  a 
student  of  Plautus  could  have  found  such  apt  equivalents  for  the 
"base  comparisons"  of  the  dialogue.  Nihili  verum  for  a  "vile 
standing-tuck,"  will  puzzle  many,  until  they  recollect  that  there  is  a 
Plautine  verum  with  the  first  sylliible  short,  and  which  does  not  mean 
true.  There  is  a  feature  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  JTottahos  which  I 
miss  very  much  in  later  ones — I  mean  translations  from  the  classics 
into  English  verse.  These  might  well  be  encouraged ;  few  exercises 
would  be  more  valuable  as  aids  to  scholarship. 

I  told  you  in  my  last  of  a  freak  of  certain  undergraduates  whereby 
Flood's  portrait  in  the  Dining  Hall  was  injured.  I  can  now  give  you 
-some  further  details.  The  weapon  used  was  an  air  gun  and  not  a 
pea  rifle.  The  bullet  struck  the  extreme  lower  comer  of  the  canvas, 
not  the  skirt  of  the  coat,  as  I  said.  The  cidprits  (for  there  were  two, 
the  owner  of  the  air  gun  and  the  actual  shooter)  declare  that  the 
affair  was  an  accident.  They  aimed  (they  say)  at  a  cat  on  the  parax>et. 
The  bullet  deflected  and  passed  through  the  window.  Apparently, 
the  Board  has  accepted  their  excuse  :  for,  instead  of  being  rusticate 
(as  every  one  thought  they  would  be),  they  are  to  suffer  the 
comparatively  light  penalty  of  paying  a  fine  and  passing  an 
extra  examination  before  being  dlowei  to  present  themselves  for 
Little-go. 

There  is  to  be  a  great  cricket  match  next  week — fifteen  of  Trinity 
against  the  South  of  England  eleven.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  here  to 
give  you  the  report  of  it,  which  may  be  interesting.  Vacation  falls 
mte  this  year,  so  I  may  have  more  to  tell  you  before  we  break  up. 
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DxTBHAM,  May  22nd, 

The  last  link  which  connected  the  University  with  the  past 
generation  is  broken.  Canon  Jenkyns,  who  for  so  many  years  mled 
most  ably  the  post  of  Professor  of  Divinity,  died  on  Tuesday, 
April  2nd,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two.  Dr.  Jenkyns  was  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  distinction.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Oxford.  He  took  his  degree  at  Oxford,  as  a  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  in  the  year  1816,  attaining  the  highest  honours  as  double  first 
class.  He  was  at  Corpus  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  fame  and  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  Dr.  Arnold,  John  Keble,  and 
many  other  distin^shed  men.  In  1 8 1 8  he  was  elected  by  competition  to  a 
Fellowship  of  Onel,  at  that  time  one  of  the  highest  distinctions  attain- 
able; Oriel  being  then  at  the  summit  of  its  reputation.  In  1833  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  newly  founded  Universiiy  of 
Durham.  The  Prof  essorship  of  Diviniiy  soon  afterwards  becoming  vacant 
l>y  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Hose,  Dr.  Jenkyns  undeitook  the 
work  of  the  Divinity  Chair;  and  when  promoted  in  1839  to  a  Canonry, 
was  formally  transferred  to  the  Divinity  Professorship,  which  he 
occupied  as  long  as  his  health  permitted  him  to  work.  For  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  Professor  Jenkyns  continued  his  lectures  in 
theology ;  and  his  learning  and  acimien  were  so  highly  valued  that  nimi- 
bers  of  young  men  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  tiuree  terms  at  Durham 
after  the  completion  of  their  course  elsewhere,  a  practice  which  has 
gradually  disappeared  owing  to  the  establishment  of  Theological 
Colleges,  and  the  introduction  of  a  theological  curriculimi  in  the  older 
Universities.  Dr.  Jenkyns  possessed  great  powers  of  teaching ;  and 
had  the  singular  gift  of  being  able  to  lecture  down  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  duller  students,  while  supplying  materials  of  thought  and  reading 
to  the  highest.  Many  of  his  pupUR  have  since  proved  themselves 
distinguished  theologians.  Some  have  been  raised  to  the  Episcopate,  and 
All  bear  testimony  to  the  clearness  and  value  of  the  instruction  with 
which  Dr.  Jenkyns'  lectures  abounded.  The  secret  of  his  j)ower  as  a 
lecturer  depended  in  great  part  on  his  diligence  as  a  student.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  reading  in  reference  to  his  lectures.  On  some  subjects, 
•especially  on  Liturgies  and  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  he  had  worked 
most  assiduously  at  the  original  sources.  His  copies  of  authors  were 
scored  and  marked  with  the  evidences  of  exact  and  continued  study. 
His  best  courses  of  lectures  were  considered  to  be  those  on  the  two 
subjects  just  named ;  and  his  Exposition  of  the  Epistles.  His  organisa- 
tion of  the  course  of  theological  reading  was  very  remarkable.  His 
lectures  were  given  mostly  from  notes,  and  no  copies  of  them  written  by 
him  in  MS.  remain,  save  of  a  few  more  formal  courses  which  he  gave 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  In  the  year  1864,  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
accident.  Canon  Jenkyns  felt  compelled  to  resign  the  Professorship, 
though  still  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  Cathedral  appointment. 
He  shortly  afterwards  retired  to  Botley  Hill,  Southampton,  where  he 
had  come  into  possession  of  an  estate,  and  after  that  time  he  was  only 
seen  in  Durham  for  his  canonical  residence. 

Canon  Jenkyns  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  an  interesting 
literary  discovery  some  years  ago  when  searching  in  the  Library  of 
Lambeth  Palace,  in  connection  with  his  valuable  edition  of  Qranmer's 
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works.  He  met  with  a  copy  of  the  thirteen  Articles  drawn  up  in  the 
year  1539  from  the  Augsburg  Confession,  at  the  command  of  Hemy  the 
Eighth;  the  purpose  of  which  Articles  was  to  effect  a  union 
between  England  and  the  Protestant  princes  of  Oennany,  at  the  time 
when  fienry  feared  a  united  attack  from  France  and  Spain.  The 
permanent  Hterary  interest  of  the  discovery  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Beformers  made  use  of  these  Articles  in  drawing  up  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  English  Church.  The  edition  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's 
works,  above  alluded  to,  which  Dr.  Jenkyns  brought  out  shortly  before 
his  appointment  to  Durham,  was  marked  by  scholarlike  accuracy  and 
still  continues  to  be  the  standard  edition. 

At  the  time  when  the  Durham  University  Commission  sat  in  1862, 
some  scandal  was  raised  at  the  discovenr  that,  whilst  the  tutors  were 
poorly  paid,  the  Professors,  with  their  larger  incomes,  had  received  a 
portion  of  the  fees  paid  by  students,  which  in  some  cases  exceeded  £200 
a  year.  In  justice,  therefore,  to  the  departed,  it  ought  to  be  known  that 
Dr.  Jenkyns  put  aside  all  this  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  University. 
It  was  year  by  year  invested  in  such  a  manner  as  to  found  a  Theologic^ 
Scholanhip. 

Dr.  Jenkyns  was  the  last  of  the  **  Golden  Canons;  "  the  income  of 
such  canonries,  though  variable,  being  supposed  to  amoimt  to  several 
thousands  per  annum. 

In  private  life*  Dr.  Jenkyns  was  a  man  of  most  estimable  character. 
He  was  a  Conservative  in  politics,  and  in  theology  a  divine  of  the  old 
moderate  High  Church  school.  Up  to  the  last  he  retained  his  faculties 
unimpaired.  He  possessed  great  powers  of  administration  and  sound 
judgment,  and  was  known  as  an  excellent  man  of  business ;  endowed 
with  vigorous  natural  sense  and  large  culture. 
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CURRENT   LITERATURE. 


Th$  JewUh  Messiah :  A  Critical 
History  of  the  Messiauic  Idea 
among  the  Jews,  from  the  Rise  of 
the  Maccabees  to  the  Closing  of  the 
Tahnud.  By  James  Drummond, 
B.A.,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Manchester  New  College.  London : 
LoMman.     1877. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Dnunmoud'8 
work,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
own  merit,  which  is  of  a  high 
order,  but  also  as  an  indication  of 
the  increasing  desire  on  the  part 
of  educated  men  to  broaden  the 
basis  of  religious  thought  by 
making  acquaintance  with  sources 
of  iniormation  which  haye  been 
scandalously  neglected.  So  long 
as  a  little  Latin  and  less  Greek 
formed  the  main  acquirements  of 
the  English  theolo^an,  and  so 
long  as  his  aoquamtance  with 
Hebrew  wag  derived  from  dic- 
tionaries wmch  took  their  inter- 
pretations from  the  Vulgate,  it 
was  natural  enough  to  assume  that 
the  thirty-nine  books  of  the  Old, 
and  the  twenty-seven  of  the 
New  Testament  contained  the 
whole  carpus  of  theological  truth. 
It  is  true  that  the  publication 
— in  1698  and  1703— of  Suren- 
huse's  noble  translation  of  the 
Mishna  (cited  by  Mr.  Drummond) 
left  the  students  to  whom  those 
valuable  volumes  were  accessible 
without  excuse.  No  one  familiar 
with  that  book — which  Dr.  Adam 
Clark  declared  to  be  an  indispens- 
able part  of  every  theological 
library — can  doubt  the  futility  of 
any  attempt  to  understand  what 
was  the  Jewish  faith  at  the  time  of 
Christ  from  the  mere  study  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Hagipgrapha.  That  much  greater 
Talue  and  authority  is  possessed 
by  the  judiciary  treatises  of  the 
Mishna,  such  as  the  tract  Sanhe- 


drin,  than  by  such  books  as  Esther 
or  Canticles,  is  apparent  to  the 
humblest  capacity.  The  man 
familiar  with  the  Jewish  Law,  not 
as  English  divines  say  it  ought  to 
have  been,  but  as  literature  tells 
as  that  it  was,  understood  by  the 
writer  of  the  First  GK>8pel,  can  un- 
derstand that  Gt>spel.  He  who  is 
not  must  fail  altogether  to  under- 
stand many  of  its  main  doctrines. 
It  is  therefore  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  see  how  the  full  and 
luminous  literature,  not  only  of 
the  Jews,  but  of  their  contempo- 
raries, is  now  gradually  being 
made  accessible  to  the  English 
reader.  Mr.  Baring  Oould  (in  a 
somewhat  perfunctory  manner) 
has  indexed  one  group  of  early 
Christian  writings.  Wnat  Suren- 
huse  has  made  accessible  we  have 
hinted.  The  Society  of  Biblical 
Arohfeology  is  furthering  the  com- 
parative study  of  religious  histoiy 
and  dogma  by  translations  of 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  records. 
And  now  Mr.  Drummond  comes 
forward  with  abstracts  of  the  little 
known  books  of  Enoch,  the  As- 
sumption of  Moses,  the  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch,  the  Psalms  of  Solomon, 
and  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  together 
-with  i*eferences  to  other  sources  of 
Aramaic  literature. 

The  book  is  likely  to  be  so  useful 
to  those  who  are  desirous  to  arrive 
at  some  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
any  theology  but  such  as  is  purely 
imaginative,  that  we  shall  do  no 
ill  service  to  the  author  by  point- 
ing out  first  the  main  defect  of  his 
position,  and  secondly  the  mischief 
that  we  think  he  does  to  his  own 
clearness  of  thought,  no  less  than 
to  the  minds  of  his  readers,  by  the 
adoption  of  written  transliterations 
and  barbarous  theological  terms. 
As  to  the  fii^t, _Mr._Drummond 
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says  in  his  preface,  with  regard  to 
the  Targom  and  iJie  Talmud,  and 
kindred  works,  **  Of  these  I  can- 
not pretend  to  have  made  any 
special  study."  He  has  thus 
omitted  the  part  of  Hamlet  ^m 
the  play;  and  been  led  to  waste 
on  the  useless  contentions  of  the 
Oerman  critics,  on  whose  works  his 
own  is  built,  much  of  that  dear 
insight  and  judicious  reasoning 
which  would  have  eone  far  more 
directly  to  the  pomt  if  he  had 
devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of 
Surenhuse,  and  of  that  other 
great  work  to  which  he  refers,  the 
'' Lexicon  Ohaldaicum  Talmudi- 
cum  et  Rabbinicum,"  of  Bux- 
torff.  Above  all,  in  the  masterly 
summary  given  by  Maimonides 
of  the  five  separate  Jewish 
theories,  all  auke  orthodox, 
of  the  reign  of  the  Anointed  Eling, 
Mr.  Drummond  would  have  found 
a  torch  that  would  have  enabled 
him  to  advance  with  at  once  a 
more  rapid  and  a  more  certain  step 
on  the  path  he  has  happily  chosen. 
The  other  point  on  which  we 
conceive  that  Mr.  Drummond  courts 
confusion  of  ideas,  is  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  transliterated 
word  Messiah,  and  of  the  bar- 
barous adjective  Messianic.  The 
original  of  the  former  word  has 
a  definite  meaning,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  an  authoritative 
definition,  on  the  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish legislature,  when  applied  to 
the  only  two  subjects  of  its  special 
use,  the  possessors  of  either  the 
Eoyal  or  the  sacerdotal  dirties. 
Transliterated,  or  turned  into  an 
adjective,  the  word  indicates  to  the 
mind  a  vague  group  of  scattered 
ideas,  whi(£  differ  totally  according 
to  the  subjective  medium  through 
which  they  are  derived.  To  Mai- 
monides they  had  one  meaning, 
to  Mr.  Dnmmiond  another,  to  Dr. 
Pusey  a  third— not  only  different, 
but  opposed,    or    even  mutually 

exclusive.        '  '  Maaai m\{o  -nanaa  rvAc' ' 


in  the  Bible  should  propeify 
mean  those  in  which  the  word 
** anointed,"  or  "to  anoint,"  oc- 
curs. Let  the  student  collect  all 
these,  and  read  them  in  Hebrew ; 
and  he  wiU  understand  the  remark 
of  Gesenius  on  the  use  of  the  word. 
Nor  will  it  be  without  surprise 
that  he  finds  that  such  a  meaning 
as  Dr.  Pusey,  for  instance,  would 
attach  to  the  adjective,  is  based, 
not  on  the  Bible,  or  on  any  pas- 
sage in  it,  but  on  upwards  of 
seventy  Taimims,  some  of  which 
are  aroitrarily  selected,  and  others 
as  arbitrarily  ignored,  by  the 
Christian  theologian. 

The  Greek  equivalent  of  the 
word  anointed  has  now  assumed 
so  special  and  personal  a  meaning 
that  the  original  idea  is,  to  most 
persons,  entirely  lost.  The  senses 
attributed  to  the  transliterated 
word  Messias,  on  the  contrary,  are 
so  various  that  the  adoption  of  this 
form  produces  great  confusion.  If 
the  Bible  were  plainly  and  truth- 
fully translated,  this  confusion 
would  be  impossible.  The  meaning 
of  the  sacred  writers  becomes  dear 
when  their  words  are  rendered 
into  plain  English,  instead  of  being 
only  partially  so  rendered.  AnS 
the  employment  of  so  conventional 
and  altogether  confusing  an  adjec- 
tivo  as  that  to  which  we  object 
would  then  become  simply  im- 
possible. 

A  disadvantage  attending  on  the 
use  of  the  transliterated  terms 
becomes  palpable  if  we  refer  to 
such  a  passage  as  the  famous,  but 
scandalously  mistranslated  sixth 
verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
This,  in  the  phraseology  to  which 
we  oWect,  will  be  generally  styled 
a  "  Messianic  passage."  It  con- 
tains, however,  no  mention  of  an 
Anointed  King,  although  it  does 
contain  an  equivalent  of  the  name 
of  Hezekiah,  to  whose  birth  it 
refers.     Whether  this  verse  has. 


Messianic  passages"     or  has  not,  a  j>FOl^etic  meaning. 
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is  one  of  the  points  which  is  in 
debate  between — to  take  the  ex- 
treme parties— orthodox  disputants 
who  have  no  learning,  and  learned 
disputants  who  have  no  orthodoxy. 
To  term  the  passage  **  Messianic  " 
■either  begs  the  question  by  inti- 
mating that  it  is  actually  prophetic, 
or  so  awkwardly  indicates  the  fact 
that  its  sense  is  disputed  as  to  do 
nothing  but  mislead. 

By  the  twelfth  century,  as  we 
know  from  the  writings  of  Mai- 
monides,  the  Jewish  people  had 
elaborated  those  five  distinct  theo- 
ries of  the  nature  of  the  reign  of 
an  expected  Anointed  King  which 
form  so  many    distinct  cases  of 
what    Mr.   Drummond    calls  the 
Messianic  idea.     From  a  careful 
investigation     of     the     different 
parables  contained  in  the  Gospels, 
it  becomes  evident  that  these  differ- 
ent theories  were  also  held,  by  dif- 
ferent schools,  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
While  the  Royal  House  of  Judah 
occupied    the    throne    of    Israel, 
although  the  hope  of  a  youthful 
monarch's  reign  would,   in  most 
'Cases,   be   far  brighter  than   the 
retrospect  at  the  dose,  the  idea  of 
the  future  glory  of  an  Anointed 
Xing  was  not  one  that  can  be  con- 
ceived as  at  all  likely  to  arise.    At 
all  events,  there  is  not,  as  Gesenius 
states,  any  passage  in  the  Law  or  . 
the  Prophets  which  certainly  and 
unequivocally  indicates    such    an 
idea.     We    first    trace   it  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel ;   for  the  date  of 
which  Mr.  Drummond  cites  only 
one  of  the  several  distinct  proofs. 
In  this  book,  which  is  not  in  the 
Canon  of  the  Prophets,  are  to  be 
found  the  two  distinct  ideas  of  a 
Son  of  Man,   who   was  to  have 
dominion,  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  fourth 
kingdom ;    and  of   the    anointed 
Prince  who  was  to  be  cut  off  after 
threescore      and       two      weeks. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  book  in 
question  to  identify  these  two  per- 


sonages ;  and  the  mention  of  the 
fall  of  the  latter,  which  is 
usually  explained  as  referring  to 
Judas  Maccabeus,  seems  to  shew 
that  the  special  sense  in  which  the 
Targums  afterwards  used  the  word 
Messiah  as  an  interpolation  or 
substitution  in  seventy-one  dis- 
tinct passages  (collected  by  Elias, 
in  his  "  Meturgeman,"  and  cited 
by  Buxtorff),  had  not  obtained 
acceptance  at  the  date  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

A  literary  investigation  of  the 
historic  use  of  the  word  anointed  as 
applied  to  a  King,  to  a  High  Priest, 
or  to  the  special  case  of  the  Deputy 
High  Priest  unctus  helloy  must  first 
exhaust  the  cases  where  the  word 
is  found  to  occur  in  the  Bible.  It 
must  next  shew  the  distinct  and 
important  provisions  by  which 
the  oral  law  defines  and  explains 
the  use  of  the  term.  This  founda- 
tion laid,  the  work  which  Mr. 
Drummond  has  reproduced  from  a 
portion  of  the  German  theological 
writers  will  fall  into  its  right  place. 
And  from  the  whole  argument  may 
be  educed  the  sense  in  which  the 
language  of  the  different  New 
Testament  writers  as  to  the  Hope  of 
Israel  in  their  time  was  understood 
by  those  who  were  addressed.  In 
presence  of  the  prof  oimd  disregard 
of  this  truthful  mode  of  historic 
investigation  which  is  a  feature  of 
modem  orthodoxy,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond has  done  good  service  to  the 
student.  The  book  is  not  such  an 
one  as  a  man  of  his  candour  and 
acumen  would  have  written  had 
he  gone  directly  to  the  fountain 
head.  But  in  the  prevailing  Egyp- 
tian darkness  with  reference  to  the 
true  history  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed, it  is  a  torch  of  no  little 
illuminating  power.  Above  all,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  central  idea  of  the  eternal 
permanence  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 
and  of  the  maintenance  or  restora- 
tion of  the  full  service  of  the 
--—-^  ^.^ 
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Temple  ritual,  and  of  the  ordina- 
tioii  of  the  Sabbath,  was  that 
which  lent  the  fullest  force  and 
vigour  to  the  expectation  of  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God ; 
whether,  according  to  one  view,  it 
fihould  precede,  or,  according  to 
another,  follow,  the  resurrection  of 
the  Children  of  Israel.  To  any 
other  family  of  man,  the  express 
words  of  the  Mishna,  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  cai^on  of  in- 
terpretation, deny  any  expectation 
of  immortality;  a  fact  in  which 
may  be  found  the  clue  to  the 
intense  outburst  of  national  hatred 
which  everywhere  marked  the 
footsteps  of  certain  early  Chris- 
tian teachers. 

We  must  add  one  word  as  to 
the  elaborate  detail  with  which 
Hengstenberg,  Hilgenfeld,  Ewald, 
and  Mr.  Drummond  discuss  the 
I)08sible  dates  indicated  by  the 
famous  seventy  weeks  of  Danieh 
It  is  matter  for  no  small  astonish- 
ment that  not  one  of  these  learned 
men  appears  to  have  turned  his 
attention  to  the  profound  ignorance 
of  Jewish  writers  on  the  subject  of 
chronology.  Josephus  distinctly 
states  that  seventy  years  intervened 
between  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus.  The  modern 
Jewish  chronolog}'  dates  the  clase 
of  the  seventy  years  of  cap- 
tivity *'  in  the  second  year  of 
their  coming  unto  the  house  of 
^d  at  Jerusalem."  (Ezra  iii.  8.) 
This  mode  of  reckoning  accounts 
for  the  dating  of  the  tenth  chapter 
of  Daniel  **in  the  third  year  of 
Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,"  and  for 
the  inversion  of  the  historic  order 
of  the  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Darius, 
adopted  by  this  writer  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  term.  The  actual 
interval  was  thirty-eight  years; 
so  that  an  error  of  thirty  years  oc- 
curs in  this  single  period.  From 
Cyrus  to  the  Feast  of  Eaca)nia,  at 
the  re-opening  of  the  Temple  after 


its  desecration  by  Epiphanes,  was 
three  hundred  and  seventy-four 
years.  According  to  the  modem 
Jewish  reckoning,  it  was  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  years.  The 
feast  in  question  occurred  b.c. 
165.  According  to  the  Jews  it 
was  B.C.  137.  Errors  of  so  pal- 
pable and  gross  a  nature  within  a 
well  ascertained  period  of  time 
are  enough  to  shew  how  idle  is 
the  attempt  to  determine  where 
any  Jewish  writer,  subsequently  to 
the  time  of  Ezra,  commenced  or 
closed  his  terms  of  reckoning- 
That  a  period  of  seventy  times, 
whether  weeks,  years,  or  weeks  of 
years,  was  in  some  measure  in- 
dicated as  bearing  upon  the  hop«^ 
of  the  Maccabean  warfare,  is  tole- 
rably clear.  Butithasbafiled  every 
inquirer  to  trace  the  links.  Tlie 
reason  probably  may  be  found  in 
the  Jewish  notions  of  chronology ; 
sanctioned  as  they  are  by  the  seal 
of  the  Chief  Eabbi  down  to  the 
present  year. 

A  Short  View  of  the  Ststory  and 
Consequences  of  Primogeniture  in 
J£nghnd.  By  Charles  James 
Cooper,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Cambridge: 
Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.     1878. 

This  little  treatise  is  too  tech- 
nical to  belong  to  literature  proper, 
but  it  deserves  study  by  those 
who  wish  for  a  lucid,  historic, 
and  practical  statement  of  the 
subject,  by  a  barrister  committed 
to  no  special  pleading. 


The  Folk  Lore  of  China,  and  it* 
Affinities  with  that  of  the  Aryan  an^ 
Semitic  Races,  By  N.  B.  Dennys. 
Hong  Kong :  China  Mail  Office. 
London :  ^jfeibner  and  Co. 

To  study  folk  lore  comparatively 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
world  folk  are  a  very  limited  set 
of  people.  There  are  broad  con- 
trasts, it  is  true,  between  the  life 
of  race  and  race ;  but  in  minor 
details  and  homely    ways    there 
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are  striking  and  plentiful  parallels. 
The  Chinese  have  mesmerism  and 
ghosts,  evil  eyes  and  fairy  women, 
charms  and  genii,  omens  and 
frightened  fancies,  mermaids, 
mirages,  and  magic  mirrors,  sea 
serpents  and  lucky  numbers,  with 
many  other  curious  happenings  or 
behefs  that  are  familiar  to  us,  if 
not  popular  with  our  scientists. 
And  as  for  stories,  we  may  go  to 
China  for  Ali  Baba  and  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon. 

This  work,  which  is  printed  in 
Hong  Kong,  contains  more  infor- 
mation than  we  have  space  to 
particxdarise.  Though  we  cannot 
express  ourselves  as  charmed  at 
the  imagination  and  fancy  of  John 
Chinaman,  which  indeed  seem 
somewhat  dwarfish  and  unlovely, 
yet  the  present  work  will  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  student  of  the 
very  instructive  subject  of  the  folk 
lore  of  different  nations. 


Studies  in  the  Idylls,  An  Essay 
4>n  Mr,  Tennyson's  **  Idylls  of  the 
King:'  By  Henry  Elsdale.  C. 
Kegan  Paul,  and  Co.  London. 
1878. 

We  remember  to  have  seen  at 
South  Kensington  some  sheets  of 
flower-studies,  executed  in  the 
School  of  Design.  Each  sheet  con- 
sisted of  a  flower  painted  from 
nature,  and  beneath  this  a  conven- 
tionalised representation  of  the 
same. blossom,  adapted  to  a  wall- 
paper. 

Some  of  Mr.  Elsdale's  criticism 
is  rather  of  the  wall-pattern  order. 

A  flower  doubtless  is  itself  a 
symbol.  We  feel  a  deep  spiritual 
meaning  underlying  the  material 
presentment,  and  when  a  painter 
of  genius  paints  it,  instead  of  copy- 
ing a  particular  violet  or  rose  he 
gives  us  the  very  essential  type — 
very  violet  or  very  rose,  and 
causes  us  to  feel  more  deeply  con- 
scious of  some  inner  meaning. 

Speaking  of  the  **  Idylls  of  the 


King,"  Mr.  Elsdale  says: /'A 
marked  feature  in  this  poem  is  its 
hidden  and  allegorical  reference. 
The  poet  has  himself  elsewhere  told 
us,  as  if  to  take  away  any  possible 
doubt  upon  the  question,  that  the 
life-long  struggle  of  the  King 
shadows  forth  *  sense  at  war  with 
sold.'"  And  the  knights  and  ladies 
Mr.  Elsdale  interprets  into  the  com- 
ponent part  s  of  the  soul  of  man,  or  his 
various  qualities;  for  example, 
Lyonors,  Lynette,  and  Gareth  are 
respectively  spirit,  soul,  and  body. 
Geraint  is  suspicion,  Enid,  feminine 
purity  and  sweetness,  and  the 
sword,  the  hall,  the  chair,  and  all  the 
other  surroundings  of  Arthur,  are 
rigidly  defined.  No  doubt  the 
struggle  of  Arthur,  or  the  struggle 
of  any  man  who  has  tried  to  live  the 
higher  life  and  to  raise  his  fellows 
with  him,  does  shadow  forth 
**  sense  at  war  with  soul,"  and 
when  the  history  of  such  an  one 
has  been  fused  in  the  poet's  mind 
it  issues  thence  rather  as  the 
history  of  an  ideal  life  than  that 
of  an  individual  man,  and  his 
surroundings  become  in  a  sense 
typical,  like  the  painter's  flowers ; 
but  to  push  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation too  far  makes  us  feel  as 
if  we  were  dealing  with  conven- 
tional abstractions,  not  men  and 
women. 

Apart  from  this  there  is  some 
fair  criticism  in  the  little  book  be- 
fore us,  which  will  doubtless  be 
acceptable  to  students  of  Tennyson. 
But  of  criticism  of  the  poets  we 
are  somewhat  weary,  and  of  criti- 
cism of  criticisms,  and  criticism 
of  criticism  of  criticisms  again. 
Truly  of  the  making  of  books  there 
is  no  end.  To  write  a  critical  work 
may  become,  as  in  the  case  before 
us,  a  favourite  pastime  during  con- 
valescence, and  there  are  always 
convenient  friends,  like  Mr. 
Elsdale's,  who  urge  the  publication 
of  work  not  at  first  designed  for 
such  an  end.     We  take  exception 
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to  the  title,  **  Studies  in  the 
Idylls ; "  as  being  too  broad  a 
designation  for  studies  of  a  par- 
ticular volume  or  author  of  Idylls. 
If  any  poems  are  to  be  known  as 
the  IdyliB,  they  surely  are  those  of 
Theocritus. 


Isis  Unveiled :  A  Master-key  to  the 
Mysteries  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Science  and  Theology,  By  H.  P. 
Blavatsky.  New  York:  Bouton. 
London:  Quaritch. 

Madame  Blavatsky  has  travelled 
far  and  wide,  and  has  seen  and 
recorded  many  strange  things. 
Her  volumes  are  of  considerable 
value,  as  an  account  of  the  practice 
of  magic,  but  notwithstanding  the 
magnitude  of  their  title  are  by  no 
means  satisfactor}'  as  a  whole. 
Had  she  aimed  at  less,  and  pro- 
ceeded only  where  her  ground 
oould  be  made  reasonably  firm,  she 
would  have  accomplished  a  greater 
work.  She  will  not  content  her- 
self with  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation; we  fbad  old  historic 
mysteries  and  actual  experiences 
that  are  really  pregnant  with 
suggestiveness,  mingled  with  un- 
proved assumptions  of  the  wildest 
kind,  and  superficial  theories  dog- 
matically asserted.  Those  who 
have  waded  through  that  marsh- 
lighted  quagmire,  redeemed  oc- 
casionally by  a  less  uncertain  ray 
or  a  solid  bit  of  foothold,  the 
* '  Anacalypsis '  *  of  Godfrey  Higgins, 
may  form  an  idea  of  what  these 
volumes  are  in  their  own  line. 
While  shewing  evidences  of  very 
wide  reading  and  travelled  ex- 
perience, they  yet  disclose  a  fatal 


imismess. 


To  the  collector  of  curiosities 
they  will  be  invaluable ;  they 
contain  more  marvels  than  any 
other  work  we  know.  If  the 
authoress  were  not  throughout  a 
little  too  sure  that  she  has  dis- 
covered the  *' secret  doctrine"  of 
the  ancient  mages,  her  book  might 


have  more  nearly  approximated 
to  a  real  contribution  to  psycho- 
logic literature.  As  it  is,  it  will 
but  appal  the  student  of  careful 
mind. 

One  instance  of  Madame 
Blavatsky's  style  of  argument  will 
suffice.  She  refers  to  a  passage 
from  the  Sepher  Yeztrah,  saying, 
•*It  is  interesting  to  recall  He- 
brews i.  7,  in  connection  with  this 
passage,  '  Who  maketh  his  angels, 
(messengers)  spirits,  and  hiic 
ministers  (servants,  those  who 
minister)  a  flame  of  fire.'  The  re- 
semblance is  too  striking  for  us 
to  avoid'  the  conclusion  that  the 
author  of  *  Hebrews '  was  as 
familiar  with  the  '  Kabala '  as 
adepts  usually  are."  Now  in 
simple  fact,  whether  the  writers 
of  Hebrews  or  Yezirah  were 
"adepts"  or  not,  there  was. 
no  occasion  for  either  to  convey 
the  passage  from  the  other.  It  is. 
found  in  Psalms  civ.  4,  whence 
both  very  naturally  quote  it. 

The  Organon:  A  Quarterly 
Anglo-American  Journal  of  Ho- 
moeopathic Medicine  and  Prog^res- 
sive  Collateral  Science.  Liverpool : 
Adams  Holden.   1878. 

The  late  Dr. Samuel  Hahnemann , 
who  originated  the  word  Ho- 
moeopathy, lived  long  enongh.  to 
see  spreading  all  over  Europe  a 
flood  of  nondescript  quackery 
calling  itself  by  that  name.  Of  the 
grief  which  filled  the  master's 
heart  at  this  profanation  of  what 
he  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  of 
all  causes,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak.  A  worse  or  weaker  nian 
than  he  would  liave  despaired ; 
Hahnemann  committed  **true 
Homoeopathy  "  to  the  care  of  "  Mon 
bon  Dieu,"  who,  he  felt  assured, 
had  revealed  it  to  hims^f;  and 
quietly  predicted  that  it  would 
begin  to  be  understood  in  three 
himdred  years.  Less  than  a  sixth 
of  that  time  has  elapsed  since  he 
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uttered  the  prophecy ;  and  we 
confess  that  we  opened  this  new 
homoeopathic  Journal  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  it  much  like 
the  ordinary  mn  of  so-called 
"  homoeopathic"  literature  ;  about 
most  of  wnich  a  lay-reader  may  be 
permitted  to  remark  that,  whether 
it  be  g^od  or  bad,  useful  or  harm- 
ful, scientific  or  otherwise,  it  has 
at  least  about  as  much  to  do  with 
anything  that  should  properly 
be  called  **  Homoeopathy "  as  it 
has  with  Chinese  grammar.  We 
were  agreeably  surprised;  from 
beginning  to  end  this  first  number 
of  the  **  Or^anon  "  rings  with  the 
unmistakable  echo  of  the  master's 
voice. 

The  fault  of  the  work  consists, 
we  think,  in  a  tone  of  too  Pharisaic 
severity  towards  the  pseudo- 
homoeopaths.  The  writers  (young 
men,  we  imagine)  seem  hardly  to 
recognise  how  many  were  the 
difficulties,  how  great  the  tempta- 
tions, to  which  the  original  traitors 
to  Hahnemann's  pure  doctrine 
succumbed.  True  Homoeopathy 
bears  one  mark  at  least  of  Divine 
origin,  in  that  it  is  found  practically 
impossible  to  keep  it  as  a  rule  of 
action  except  for  those  who  have 
an  enthusiasm  for  it  as  a  living 
principle.  If  the  editors  of  '*0r- 
ganon"  really  have  the  resolution 
to  treat  the  human  body,  as  Dr. 
Hahnemann  did,  always  as  a  whole ; 
if  they  can  resist  the  temptation 
to  tinker  away  at  one  or  two 
specially  inconvenient  symptoms, 
in  the  stren^h  of  their  faith  that 
such  tinkering  diminishes  their 
chance  of  subduing  the  hidden 
disease, — we  congratulate  them 
and  their  patients.  But  such 
faith  and  courage  are  not  to 
be  expected  from  the  average 
practitioner.  The  average  practi- 
tioner,— this  is  virtually  what 
the  **  Organon  "  has  to  say — has  a 
right  to  conduct  his  affairs  accord- 
ing   to  such    light  as  has  been 


vouchsafed  to  him ;  but  he  has  no 
right  to  call  himself  a  homoeopath. 
To  profess  oneself  the  emissary  and 
exponent  of  a  teacher  whose  name 
one  is  bringing  into  contempt,, 
whose  thoughts  one  has  never  tried 
to  understand,  and  whose  pur- 
poses one  is  doing  one's  best  to 
thwart,  is  a  specmation  that  may 
be  lucrative  but  is  of  doubtfiil 
morality. 

Another  pen  adds  to  the  above 
the  suggestion  that  if  the  physical 
organism  were  absolutely  respon- 
sive to  the  soul,  and  unclogged 
by  any  hereditary  pecidiarities, 
Hahnemannic  idealism  might  be- 
perfection.  As  matters  are,  how- 
ever, it  is  feared  that  some  amount 
of  tinker-work  in  medicine  will 
always  have  to  be  consented  to. 
But  we  ought  to  thank  anyone  for 
reminding  us  of  the  ideal  concep- 
tion of  medicine  as  ''  a  science  of 
the  whole  as  well  as  the  parts,  and 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body."" 

FausL  By  Gt>ethe.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  Charles 
Hartpole  Bowen.  London :  Long- 
mans.   1878. 

To  those  who  imagine  that 
Fashion  confines  her  sway  to  the 
precincts  of  Vanity  Fair,  may  be 
recommended  a  flying  visit  to  the 
world  of  literature,  where  will  be- 
found  a  sufficient  number  of  trans- 
lations of  "  Faust "  to  give  rise  to 
an  impression  that  that  poem  has 
a  large  popular  circulation  in 
England.  We  opine,  however, 
that  it  is  the  translating  rather 
than  the  reading  that  is  the  fashion, 
and  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Bowen's 
efforts,  brought  to  lis^ht  after  forty 
years'  darkness  witn  the  kind  in- 
tent **to  save  any  friends 
who  may  hereafter  care  to  read  it 
the  trouble  of  perusing  a  manu- 
script." Ihe  translation  is  for 
the  most  part  scrupulously  accu- 
rate,   thought  for    thought,    and 
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the  versification  is  graceful  and 
rh3rthmical.  But  the  elevated  tone 
of  Goethe's  language  is  entirely 
wanting,  neces^Btrilj  so,  indeed, 
when  a  writer  of  no  extraordinary 
talent  has  imposed  upon  himself 
the  double  obligation  of  translat- 
ing literally  as  well  as  into  verse. 
If  Mr.  Bowen  had  been  content  to 
sacrifice  the  letter  more,  he  might 
liave  sacrificed  the  spirit  less.  For 
example,  we  may  point  to  the  ex- 
quisite song,  **  Es  war  ein  Konig 
in  Thule,"  which,  as  here  rendered, 
reads  almost  like  a  nursery  rhyme. 


He  nothing  prized  so  dearly, 
He  drained  it  at  each  feast ; 
His  eyes  he  wept  out  nearly, 
When  he  from  it  did  taste. 

Then  sat  at  kingly  festival. 
His  knights  aroimd  him,  he 
Within  liis  lofty  father*s  hall, 
In  his  castle  on  the  sea. 

He  saw  it  whirling,  drinking. 
Sink  deep  into  the  sea ; 
He  felt  his  own  eyes  sinking. 
No  drop  again  di^mk  he  ! 

We  are  bound  to  confess,  how- 
over,  that  this  unfortunate  song 
does  not  fare  very  much  better 
at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Anster,  whose 
translation  was  chosen  for  the 
Tauchnitz  edition.  With  Faust's 
first  speech,  perhaps  more  difficult 
to  translate  properly  than  almost 
any  other  in  the  tragedy,  Mr. 
Bowen  has  had  a  greater  measure 
of  success. 


Medusa  and  Other  Poems.  By  Lady 
Charlotte  Elliot.  London:  C. 
Kogan  Paul  and  Co.     1878. 

To  be  candid,  we  could  not  say 
that  we  should  be  conscious  of 
heavy  loss  were  some  of  these 
poems  to  **  dissolve  and  leave  not 
a  wrack  behind. ' '  But  to  continue 
our  truthful  mood,  we  readily 
allow  that  there  are  poems  here 
which  we  are  glad  to  meet  with. 
"* Rosebud    and  Ragweed"   is    a 


naturally  told  and  pathetic  ballad. 
The  latter  part  of  the  following 
sonnet  we  honestly  admire : — 
I  sought   to  keep  the  way  of  life — 

'twas  hard; 
Beneath  me  yawned  the  darimw, 

wide  and  deep, 
.  I  saw  the  blindmg  mists  around  me 

sweep. 
And  spectral  forms  of  fear  the  path- 
way barred, 
Mv  footsteps  to  bewilder  and  retard. 
Wo  help  was  left,  save  on  my  knees 

to  creep 
Close  to  the  crumbling  edge,  and 

cling  and  weep, 
With  weary  limbs,    and    hands    all 

bruised  and  scajrred. 
For  this,  methought,  was  faith — with 

desperate  trust 
To  grasp  the  worn-out  relics  of  a 

creed : 
Beneath    the    strain    they    shivered 

into  dust 
I  reeled  and  fell — oh,  where!  upon 

the  breast 
Of  Love  divine,  and  there,  at  peaoe 

indeed. 
My  soul  in  heavenly  darkness    lies 

at  rest.        

The  Triumph  of  Love,  A  Mystical 
Poem.  By  Ella  Dietz,  London : 
E.  W.  Allen. 

Miss  Dietz  being  well  known 
in  London  as  a  reciter  of  dramatic 
poetry  and  ballads,  to  find  hst 
name  on  a  title  page  rather  led  us 
to  expect  poems  of  strong  and 
simple  picturesque  form,  suitable 
for  the  platform  or  for  reading 
aloud  in  the  drawing-room.  But 
her  second  title  is  a  '*  Mystical 
Poem,"  and  the  announcement  is 
borne  out  by  the  character  of  the 
volume.  The  series  of  linked 
songs,  sonnets,  and  interludes  does 
not  form  a  poem  wilfully  made 
obscure,  but  is  a  sort  of  ideal 
heart  history  that  to  a  great  many 
persons  who  are  possessed  of  no 
heart  to  speak  of,  may  prove  some- 
wh at  imintelligible .  But  as  Dante's 
**Vita  Nuova"  is  open  to  tiie 
same  objection,  we  cannot  regard 
it  as  a  very  crushing  one.. ^ 
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The  following  sonnet  expresses 
the  certain  faith  of  one  partner  of 
a  true  love  union,  in  the  other,  in 
a  manner  that  Swedenborjj^  may 
have  suggested,  but  with  a 
pleasant  fancy  that  is  sufficiently 
original : — 

Gro  from  me  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst 
not  find 
Another  love  .like    mine,    though 

thou  should^st  see 
AU  earth's  fair  faces  ;  they  would 
only  be 
As    fragments    to    tliee,    though  all 

womankind 
Sue  for  thy  love  ;  from  henceforth 
thou  art  blind, 
I  am  thy  sight,  thou  drawest  thy 

light  from  me — 
The  rising  sun  of  thy  eternity, 
Pulse  to  thy  heart  and  magnet  to  thy 

mind. 
Pluck  myriad  flowers  from  each  suc- 
cessive Soring, 
They  will  not  make  thee  love  the 
Spring  the  less, 
Kather  their  odours  to  thy  sense  will 
bring 
Repeated  proof  of  Spring's  sweet 
loveliness. 
To  thee  henceforth  all  birds  will  ever 
sing 
My  song,  all  natiu'e  will  my  love 
express. 


Songs  and  Popular  Chants,  with 
Other  Verses,  By  James  Roxburgh 
McClymont.  Arthur  H.  Moxon. 
London.    1878. 

The  publication  of  a  volume  of 
poems  is,  generally  S2)eaking,  de- 
termined by  any  or  all  of  three 
motives :  first,  mercenary  con- 
siderations ;  second,  desire  of  fame; 
third,  the  consciousness  of  a  minis- 
try. If,  or  in  so  far  as,  the  third 
of  these  is  paramount,  it  behoves 
a  writer  seriously  to  consider,  in 
the  case  of  any  particular  poem, 
not  only  whether  it  possesses 
literary  merit,  but  also  whether  it 
tends  to  admit  the  minds  of  his 
readers  to  a  share  in  his  best 
thouglits,  or  merely  to  infect  them 
with  his  worst. 

Recognising,  as  we  do,  the  re- 


ligious earnestness  that  pervades, 
many  of  the  **  Songs  and  Popular 
Chants,"  we  can  only  regret  that 
some  few  of  them  have  not  been 
omitted.  As  an  instance,  we  may 
mention  **  A  Tjove  Litany,"  of 
which  the  culminating  lines  run 
thus: — 

From  love  that  lasts  for  ever, 
Good  Lord  deliver  all. 

Many  people  suffering  from 
adverse  health  or  circumstances, 
feel  inclined  to  utter  sentiment* 
neither  holy  nor  wholesome;  but 
such  sentiments  should  not  be 
published. 

Of  the  book  as  a  whole  we  may 
say  that  it  exhibits  an  even  flow 
of  gmceful  language,  with  here 
and  there  a  touch  of  originality. 

The  Huguenots,  By  Z.  W. 
Hinton.     E.W.Allen.     1877. 

When  an  author  informs  us  that 
he  has  written  his  poem  **not 
primarily  as  a  literary  production, 
but  to  bring  in,  head  and  ears, 
what  is  found  in  the  notes,  and  to 
'  plead  the  cause ; '  "  and  that 
**  literary  considerations  have 
therefore  been  disregarded,"  he 
saves  us  the  trouble  of  reviewing 
his  book.  We  may  add,  however, 
that,  oh  looking  through  **  The 
Huguenots,"  we  find  it  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  fore- 
going description  might  have  led 
us  to  expect. 


Gatltered  Oems  from  Spanish 
AutJiors,  By  Mariana  Monteiro. 
liondon:    R.  Washboume.     1878. 

This  little  book  consists  of  stories 
of  much  grace  and  freshness 
drawn  from  the  works  of  modem 
Spanish  authors  of  eminence. 
Many  of  the  legends  betray  their 
origin  in  a  countiy  where  th(^ 
Roman  Catholic  Church  remains 
undisturbed.  K  it  were  not  for 
this,  we  should  have  most  naturally 
described  them  as  Spiritualistic. 
But  thero  is  nothing  doctrinal 
forced  upon  the  reader;   the  old 
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Church  is  too  SBSthetio  and  artistic 
to  be  always  preaching.  The  tales 
are  bright  and  unaffected,  and 
there  is  little  in  them  that  a 
reader  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
witching  legends  might  not  take 
pleasure  in. 

Ambition^B  Dream,  A  Politico- 
Social  Essay.  London :  Odell  and 
Ives.    1877. 

**  Ambition's  Dream  "  is  an 
attempt  to  throw  light  on  some 
few  of  the  more  important  social 
and  political  problems  of  our  day. 
As  far  as  the  ide<M  are  concerned, 
it  has  some  merit ;  but  as  a  work 
of  art  it  is  anything  but  successful. 
The  writer  has  not  sufficient  power 
of  language  to  render  his  continu- 
ous satire  effective;  and  perhaps 
^ere  is  nothing  more  calculated 
to  produce  in  me  reader  a  sense 
of  weariness  than  weak  sarcasm. 
The  sentences,  too,  are  lengthy, 
formless,  and  rambling.  They 
contain,  in  general,  no  central 
thought.  Many  of  them  might, 
with  advantage,  be  subdivided. 


The  Simplifieatian  ofEngltBh  Spell- 
ing, By  George  Harley,  F.R.8., 
F.O.8.,  &c.  London:  Triibner. 
1877. 

Here  is  another  of  the  uneasy 
reformers  that,  to  be  happy,  must 
always  be  crying  **down  with" 
something  or  other.  Dr.  Harley's 
vengeance  is  directed  first  against 
double  consonants,  then  against 
what  he  calls  mute,  but  we  should 
regard  as  softening  letters.  He  has 
lit^e  respect  for  historic  language, 
little  regard  for  confusion,  and 
little  ear  for  music,  to  desire  to 
substitute  **  of  "  for  **off,"  *4n  " 
for  "  inn,"  or*41and"  for^island." 
But  his  projects  of  reform  are  quite 
as  sage  as  his  arguments  for  them. 
A  prominent  one  is  economy ;  it 
costs  John  Bull,  he  says,  a  good 
deal  in  pens,  ink,  paper  and  print- 
ii^g»  to  produce  our  ''unnecessary 
letters;"   and    our   visual   organs 


have  entailed  upon  thCTi  the 
necessity  of  deciphering  more  than 
1500  such  letters  in  a  single  copy 
of  the  Time9,  We  had  better  go 
back  to  the  symbolic  sacred  writ- 
ing on  the  rock  if  we  desire 
economy  so  much  as  this. 

Without  doubt  there  are  anoma- 
lies in  our  language,  as  it  is 
derived  from  so  many  different 
sources.  Buta  much  truer  economy 
of  language  than  Dr.  Harl^s 
lawless  fancies  are  likely  to  lead 
to,  would,  we  imagine,  be  attained 
by  the  gradual  compilation  of 
dictionaries  from  which,  in  a  simple 
form,  should  be  given  to  our  school 
children  the  inner  history  of  the 
words  they  use.  With  its  strong 
roots  made  familiar,  we  should  in 
time  be  able  to  simplify  our 
language  by  choosing  its  essential 
rather  than  its  luxuriant  or  over 
developed  forms. 

In  so  doing  we  should  rather 
gain  than  lose  the  beautiful  tradi- 
tions of  language.  We  should 
lose  many  cumbersome  expressicHis 
by  gaining  the  direct  and  original 
simplicity.  It  would  be  easy  to 
construct  a  scientific  language  out 
of  our  own  by  tracing  it  back  to 
its  Indo-Germanic  roots  and  treat- 
ing them  by  a  consistent  system 
of  terminology.  Such  a  language 
woxild  be  an  interesting  study,  and 
easily  learnt  by  scholars,  while  its 
strong  simple  words  would  gradu- 
ally make  their  way,  being 
veritably  our  own  well  known  ones 
purified.  At  present,  for  instance, 
we  have  "antiseptic  "  compounded 
of  preposition,  root,  and  sufiBix. 
If  the  Greek  "  anti  "  were  selected 
as  the  simplest  form  embodied 
in  our  language  representing 
"  against, "  it  would  remain  in  the 
word.  -'Sep"  should  be  instead 
of  "  sept, "  for  through  the  Greek 
it  comes  to  us  from  the  Egyptian 
word  "sep,"  or  "seb,"  signify- 
ing corrupter,  oi;  reptile.  "Ic" 
is  the  best  part  of  a  Greek 
adjectival    termination,     and     if 
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selected  as  the  best  method  of 
expressing  a  particular  class  of 
dining  force,  would  remain  also. 
We  should  thus  have  a  word  of  a 
purely  scientific  language,  carry- 
ing in  itself  its  own  evidences  of 
meaning,  and  what  is  important  to 
the  student  of  language  or  the 
wanderer  in  far  countries,  by  no 
means  dissociated  from  sympathy 
with  other  lang^ag^  grown,  as 
for  the  most  part  they  are,  from  the 
same  roots.  As  we  find  anti-cor- 
ruptional  a  trifle  too  much  to 
swallow  now,  we  should,  by 
degrees,  find  the  word  ''corrup- 
tion "  somewhat  cumbrous  when 
the  brisk  root  "sep,"  or  some 
even  more  distinctive  root,  was 
familiar  and  at  our  hand. 

Every  necessary  sufiz  and  in- 
flection would  have  to  be  made 
available  at  will  for  every  word. 
For  instance,  we  have  now  '*  trans- 
mit," "transmission."  We  can 
direct  a  parcel  for  transmission,  but 
if  we  only  forward  it  we  are  thrust 
back,  when  we  wish  to  label  it**  for 
'forward-ment,'"  or  "for  *for- 
ward-atlon ; '  "  and  have  to  retire 
into  our*  store  and  bring  out  an 
entirely  different  formula, — "to  be 
forwarded."  In  the  scientific  lan- 
guage with  which  we  are  setting  up 
a  match,  and  as  we  hope  more  Uian 
a  match,  to  Dr.  Harley,  if  the 
words  "  transmit "  and  "  forward  " 
were  retained  as  the  simplest  ex- 
pressions obtainable  from  any 
familiar  or  ascertainable  root  for 
each  specific  meaning,  we  should 
have  to  look  to  our  provided  store 
to  see  whether  they  ought  to  be 
brought  into  approximate  harmony 
as  " f oi'wardation  "  and  "trans- 
mission," or  as  "forwardment" 
and  "  transmitment."  The  more 
we  could  get  from  the  earlier  and 
ruder  languages,  that  are  at  the 
root  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon, 
the  fewer  would  there  need  to  be 
of  patched  words,  such,  f  orinstance, 
as  cablegram;  the  earliest  roots 
being  found,   the   scientific   word 


would  follow.  The  scientific  lan- 
guage once  found,  it  would  reac^y 
be  learned  by  scholars,  who  might 
make  it  the  cosmopolitan  tongue  of 
scholarship,  as  was  Greek  and 
afterwards  Latin.  But  we  are  only 
dreamers,  and  ought,  no  doubt,  to 
be  demolished  by  the  side  of  Dr. 
Harley.  The  necessity  of  a  perfect 
vowel  system  in  the  simplified 
language  occurs  to  us,  and  as  we 
have  no  option  of  omega  or 
omicron,  heta  or  epsilon,  we  con- 
clude by  consenting  to  continue 
our  existence  with  language  and 
spelling  as  it  is. 

Handbook  of  Brtnil  By  M.  G. 
and  E.  T.  Mulhall  (Editors  of  the 
Standard),    Buenos  Ayres.     1877. 

What  is  the  reason  of  the  ban 
laid  upon  "handbooks"  inordi- 
nary, by  the  majority  of  general 
readers  ?  If  we  consider  the  mat- 
ter, by  a  casual  examination  of 
the  general  nm  of  handbooks,  the 
fault,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will 
be  found  to  lie  at  the  door  of  the 
compilers.  Every  book-writer  or 
book-maker,  however  great  or 
trivial  his  theme,  should  hold  two  ' 
definite  objects  in  view.  His  first 
duty  is  to  give  information  to  the 
world ;  his  second  is  to  set  that 
information  before  his  readers 
in  as  pleasant  a  manner  as 
possible. 

The  compiler  of  a  handbook 
seldom  errs  on  the  side  of  scant 
information  ;  it  is  with  his  manner 
rather  than  his  matter  that  we 
find  fault.  This  is  our  cause  of 
quarrel  with  the  present  authors. 
Messrs.  Mulhall  have  amassed  a 
wonderful  amount  of  detail  as  to 
the  area,  population,  products,  etc., 
of  Brazil,  but  the  facts  are  set 
down  in  a  dry  and  lifeless  form, 
and  the  work  as  a  whole  lacks 
solidity  and  vividness  of  style. 
Here  and  there  occurs  a  lively  bit 
of  description,  and  an  occasional 
scrap  of  social  gossip  crops  out 
pleasantly,  but  the  impression  left 
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l>y  the  whole  is  that  the  compilers 
have  given  to  the  commercial 
TTorld  a  valuable  work  of  reference, 
and  nothing  more.  Probably  this 
was  the  sole  object  aimed  at,  in 
which  case  let  the  authors  be 
satisfied. 

Too  little  is  known  by  us  of 
this  vast  Empire  of  Brazil,  which 
would,  if  desired,  afiord  ample 
scope  for  the  whole  surplus 
population  of  Great  Britain.  Up 
to,  and  at,  the  present  moment, 
emigration  from  this  country  to 
Brazil  has  been  determinedly  op- 
nosed  by  the  English  Government. 
Many  of  those,  however,  most 
intimately  acquainted  wiUi  the 
immediate  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  Brazil  and  the  Eiver 
Plate,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
majority  of  the  objections  raised 
by  the  authorities  here  are  ground- 
less; and  that  when  complete 
unity  of  purpose  is  established 
between  the  Brazilian  Cabinet  and 
those  at  home  interested  in  the 
•migration  question,  a  valuable 
outlet  will  be  provided  for  willing 
and  energetic  Lsibourers. 

The  present  Emperor,  Dora 
Pedro,  is  a  man  of  remarkable 
culture,  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
all  enlightened  measures,  eager  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  and 
universally  beloved.  During  his 
recent  visit  to  London,  he  was 
busy  from  morning  to  night 
acquiring  ideas,  and  the  fruits  of 
his  short  stay  are  already  visible 
in  several  important  changes  in 
his  country's  institutions. 

Under  the  vigorous  rule  of  Dom 
Pedro,  the  Empire  of  Brazil  has 
made  great  strides  in  all  branches 
of  matenal  advancement.  Public 
instruction  is  said  to  have  made  un- 
precedented progress  of  late  years ; 
and  indeed  the  country  at  pre- 
sent contains  5890  schools,  most  of 
which  are  supported  by  the  Stat^. 
The  number  and  munificence  of 
the  charitable  institutions  constitute 


a  striking  feature  of  all  the  chief 
towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
kingdom;  the  hospital  of  Bio 
Janeyro  has,  we  are  told,  been 
pronounced  by  English  medical 
visitors  the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  great  towns  have  most  of 
them  their  public  building-s,  their 
churches,  clubs,  theatres,  hotek 
universities,  museums,  GK>vemment 
offices,  libraries.  The  public 
thoroughfares  are  lighted  with  gas; 
and  tramways  and  sedan  chairs, 
shouldered  by  stout  coolies,  conver 
travellers  to  all  parts  of  the  citie^> 
The  markets  are  gay  with  every 
description  of  tropical  fruit,  the 
saleswomen  being  usually  ne^esses. 
remarkable  for  meir  gigantic  pro- 
portions. 

In  regard  to  scenery,  probably 
no  country  in  the  world  can  oom^ 
pare  with  BrazQ.  Magnificent 
tropical  forests,  many  of  them 
never  yet  trodden  by  the  while 
man,  stretch  away  for  hxmdreds  of 
miles.  No  words  could  paint  the 
scenic  splendour  of  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon,  fringed  as  they  an- 
te the  very  brink  with  the  richest 
tropical  foliage;  with  huge  alli- 
gators basking  in  the  roml; 
brilliant  birds,  and  chattenng: 
monkeys,  flying  and  climbing 
from  tree  to  tree.  But  let  the 
traveller  along  the  river  banks,  or 
through  the  tropical  forests,  have  a 
care: — there  are  tigers  lurking 
in  the  thick  jungles;  there  is  a 
tiny  fly  which  if  it  strike  you  in 
the  face  will  kill  you ;  and,  worst 
of  all,  there  are  huge  boas,  coiled 
round  the  trunks  of  trees,  who 
sometimes  catch  up  unwary 
negroes  roimd  the  loins,  lick  them 
into  a  jelly,  and  gulp  them  down  at 
a  mouthful. 

The  typographic  appearance 
of  this  book  is  rather  singular, 
one  portion  being  printed  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  other  in  Lon- 
don. We  need  not  say  which  ia- 
the  superior  half, o"  Jtr 
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